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YOU  I. 


ESSAY  I. 


OF  THE  DELICACY  OF  TASTE  AND  PASSION, 

OomE  people  are  subject  to  a  certain  delicacy  of  passion^ 
which  makes  them  extremely  sensible  to  all  the  accidents 
of  life,  and  gives  them  a  lively  joy  upon  every  prosperom 
event,  as  well  as  a  piercing  grief  when  they  meet  with 
misfortunes  and  adversity.  Favours  and  good  o£Sces  easily 
engage  their  friendship,  while  the  smallest  injury  provdket 
their  resentment.  Any  honour  or  mark  of  distinction 
elevates  them  above  measure  but  they  are  as  sensibly 
touched  with  contempt.  People  of  this  character  bave^ 
no  doubts  more  lively  enjoyments,  as  well  as  more  pun- 
gent sorrows,  than  men  of  cool  and  sedate  tempers :  Buty 
I  believe,  when  every  thing  is  balanced,  there  is  no  one, 
who  would  not  rather  be  of  the  latter  character,  were  he 
entirely  master  of  his  own  disposition.  Good  or  ill  for* 
tune  is  very  little  at  our  disposal ;  and  when  a  person,  that 
iias  this  sensibility  of  temper,  meets  with  any  misfortune 
fais  sorrow  or  resentment  takes  entire  possession  of  himy 
and  deprives  him  of  all  relish  in  the  common  occurrences 
of  life,  the  right  enjoyment  of  which  forms  the  chief  part 
of  our  haf^iiiess.  Great  pleasures  are  much  less  frequent 
than  great  pains,  so  that  a  sensible  tonper  must  meet  with 
ftwer  trials  in  the  former  way  than  in  the  latter.  Not  to 
Hiention,  that  men  of  such  lively  pasuons  are  apt  to  be 
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transported  beyond  all  bounds  of  prudence  and  discretion, 
and  to  take  fieilse  steps  in  the  conduct  of  life,  which  are 
often  irretrievable. 

There  is  a  delicacy  of  taste  observable  in  some  men, 
which  very  much  resembles  this  delicacy  of  passion^  and 
produces  the  same  sensibility  to  beauty  and  deformity  of 
every  kind^  as  that  does  to  prosperity  and  adversity,  obli- 
gations and  injuries.  When  you  present  a  poem  or  a  pic- 
ture to  a  man  possessed  of  this  talent,  the  delicacy  of  \m 
feeling  makes  him  be  sensibly  touched  with  every  part  of 
it  \  nor  are  the  masterly  strokes  perceived  with  more  ex* 
quisite  relish  and  satisfaction,  than  the  negligences  or  ab- 
surdities with  disgust  and  uneasiness.  A  polite  and  judi- 
cious conversation  affi>rds  him  the  highest  entertainment; 
rudeness  or  impertinence  is  as  great  a  punishment  to  him. 
In  shmrt,  delicacy  of  taste  has  the  same  effect  as  delicacy 
.  of  passion..  It  enlarges  the  .sphere  both  of  our  happiness 
and  misery,  and  makes  us  sensible  to  pains  as  well  as  plea- 
sures, which  escape  the  rest  of  mankind. 

I  believe,  however,  every  one  will  agree  with  me,  that, 
notwithstanding  this  resemblance,  delicacy  of  taste  is  as 
much  to  be  desired  and  cultivated,  as  delicacy  of  passion 
is  to  be  lamented,  and  to  be  remedied,  if  possible.  The 
good  or  ill  accidents  of  life  are  very  little  at  our  disposal ; 
but  we  are  pretty  much  masters  what  books  we  shall  read, 
what  diversions  we  shall  partake  of,  and  what  company  we 
shall  keep.  Philosophers  have  endeavoured  to  render  hap- 
piness entirely  independent  of  every  thing  external.  The 
degree  of  perfection  is  impossible  to  be  attained;  but 
every  wise  man  will  endeavour  to  place  his  happiness  on 
such  objects  chiefly  as  depend  upon  himself;  and  that  is 
not  to  be  attained  so  much  by  any  other  means  as  by  this 
delicacy  of  sentiment*    When  a  man  is  possessed  of  that 
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talent,  he  is  more  happy  by  what  pleases  his  taste,  than  by 
what  gratifies  his  appetites,  and  rdbeiVel  more  enjoyment 
from  a  poem,  or  a  piece  of  reasohlbg,  Ihan  'the  most  ex- 
pensive luxury  can  afford.  •  >       ^ 

Whatever  connection  there  maV  be  ^i^iginally  between 
these  two  species  of  delicacy,  I  am  ^rsaa^ed,  that  qdlhing 
is  so  proper  to  cure  us  of  this  delicacy^  of  pdjpion^  as  the 
cultivating  of  that  higher  and  more  refinffi  taste,  which 
enables  us  to  judge  of  the  characters  of  meip,  4f  jjPnposi* 
tions  of  genius,  and  of  the  productions  oM^  nobler  arts* 
A  greater  or  less  relish  for  those  obviiSs^^Mities,  which 
strike  the  senses,  depends  entirely  upon  the  greater  or  less 
sensibility  of  the  temper;  but  with  regard  to  the  scien<rtAi 
and  liberal  arts,  a  fine  taste  is,  in  some  measure,  the  same 
with  strong  sense,  or  at  least  depends  so  much  iipon  it 
that  they  are  inseparable.  In  order  to  judge  fright  idf  a 
Composition  of  genius,  there  are  so  many  view^^bet&eu 
in,  so  many  circumstances  to  be  compared,  and  such  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature  requisite,  that  no  man,  who 
is  not  possessed  of  the  soundest  judgment,  will  ever  make 
a  tolerable  critic  in  such  performances.  '  And  thisis  a  new 
reason  for  cultivating  a  relish  in  the  liberal  Jyii'N^ur 
judgment  will  strengthen  by  this  exercise.  wi|^haU  fbrin 
juster  notions  of  life.  Many  things  which  please  or  afflict 
others,  will  appear  to  us  too  frivolous  to  engage  our  at- 
tention ;  and  we  shall  lose  by  degrees  that  sensibility  and 
delicacy  of  passion,  which  is  so  incommodious* 

But  perhaps  1  have  gone  too  far,  in  saying  that  a  cul* 
tivated  taste  for  the  polite  arts  extinguishes  the  passions, 
and  renders  us  indifierent  to  those  objects,  which  are  so 
fondly  pursued  by  the  rest  of  mankind.  On  farther  re« 
flection,  I  find,  that  it  rather  improves  our  sensibility  for 
all  the  tender  and  agreeable  passions  ^  at  the  same  time 
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that  it  renders  the  mind  incapable  of  the  rougher  and  more 
boisterous  emotions. 

Ingenuas  didicisse  fideliter  artes» 
EzDoIlit  moresi  nee  sinit  esse  feros. 

For  this,  I  think,  there  may  be  assigned  two  yery  natural 
reasons.  In  the j£r;^  place,  nothing  is  so  improving  to  the 
temper  as  the^udy  of  the  beauties,  either  of  poetry,  elo- 
quence, music,  or  painting.  They  give  a  certain  el^ance 
of  sentiment  to  ^hich  the  rest  of  mankind  are  strangers. 
The  emoticMQis  whith.  they  exdte  are  soft  and  tender.-  They 
draw  off  the  mind  from  the  hurry  of  business  and  interest! 
cherish  reflection ;  dispose  to  tranquillity;  and  produce 
an  agreeable  melancholy,  which,  of  all  disposititas  of  the 
mind,  is  the  best  suited  to  love  and  friendship. 

In  the  second  place,  a  delicacy  of  taste  is  favourable  to 
love  and  friendship,  by  confining  our  choice  to  few  people 
and  making  us  indifferent  to  the  company  and  conversa^ 
tion  of  the  greater  part  of  men.  You  will  s^dom  Bmi 
that  more  men  of  the  world,  whatever  strong  sense  tfaey 
may  be  endowed  with,  are  very  nice  in  distinguiahing 
characte^>  or  in  marking  those  insensible  differences  and 
graiifations,  which  make  one  man  preferable  to  another. 
Any  cme,  that  has  competent  sense,  is  sufficient  finr  their 
ratartainment.  They  talk  to  him  of  their  pleasures  and 
ftffairs,  with  the  same  frankness  that  they  would  to  ano* 
ther ;  and  finding  many  who  are  fit  to  sup(^  his  place,, 
th^  never  feel  any  vacancy  or  want  in  his  absence.  But 
to  make  use  of  the  allusion  of  a  celebrated  French*,  author, 
the  judgment  may  be  compared  to  a  clock,  or  watch,  where 
the  most  ordinary  madiine  is  sufficient  to  tell  the  hours  ; 

*  M«iM»  FoMTBMSLU^  Pluralite  des  M^Hides,  8^  6. 
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but  the  most  elaborate  alone  can  point  out  the  minutes  and 
seconds,  and  distinguish  the  smaUest  di£ferences  of  time. 
One  that  has  well  digested  his  knowledge  both  of  books  and 
men,  has  little  enjoyment  but  in  the  company  of  a  few  se- 
lect companions*  He  feds  too  sensibly,  how  much  all  the 
rest  of  mankind  fall  short  of  the  notions  which  he  has  en- 
tertained. And,  his  affections  being  thus  confined  within 
a  narrow  circle^  no  wonder  he  carries  them  further,  than 
if  they  were  more  general  and  undistinguished.  The  gaiety 
and  frolic  of  a  bottle  companion  improves  with  him  into  a 
solid  friendship ;  said  the  ardoors  of  a  ycmtihfiil  appetite 
become  an  degant  passion*    ^  .     *    : ; . 

\  •     •   •      .  •  •  . '  ".  I  •  I 
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OF  THE  LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESSv 

IN  OTHING  ia  more  i^  to  surprise  a  foreigner,  than  the 
estreme  liberty,  which  we  enjoy  in  this*  country,  of  com^ 
monicating  whatever  we  please  to  the  public,  and  of  open- 
ly  censuring  every  measure  entered  into  by  the  King  or 
his  ministers.  If  the  administration  resolve  upon  war,  it 
is  affirmed,  that,  either  wilfully  or  ignorantly,  they  mistake 
the  interests  of  the  nation ;  and  that  peace,  in  the  present 
situation  of  affairs,  is  infinitely  preferable.  If  the  passion 
of  the  ministers  lie  towards  peace,  our  political  writers- 
breathe  nothing  but  war  and  devastation,  and  represent 
the  pacific  conduct  of  the  government  as  mean  and  pusil- 
lanimous. As  this  liberty  is  not  indulged  in  any  other  go- 
vernment, either  republican  or  monarchical ;  in  Holland 
and  Venice,  more  than  in  France  or  Spain ;  it  may  very 
naturally  give  occasion  to  the  question,  Haw  it  happens 
that  Great  Britain  alone  enjoys  this  peculiar  privilege  P 

The  reason,  why  the  laws  indulge  us  in  such  a  liberty^ 
seems  to  be  derived  from  our  mixed  form  of  government, 
which  is  neither  wholly  monarchical,  nor  wholly  republi- 
can. It  will  be  found,  if  I  mistake  not^  a  true  observation 
in  politics^  that  the  two  extremes  in  government,  liberty 
and  slavery,  commonly  approach  nearest  to  each  other  ; 
and  that,  as  you  depart  from  the  extremes,  and  mix  a  little 
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crf'tnonarchy  with  liberty)  the  government  becomes  always 
the  more  free ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  you  mix  a 
little  of  liberty  with  monarchy,  the  yoke  becomes  always 
the  more  grievous  and  intolerable.  In  a  government,  such 
as  that  of  France,  which  is  absiblute,  and  where  law,  cus- 
tom, and  religion  concur,  all  of  them,  to  make  the  people 
fully  satisfied  with  their  condition,  the  monarch  cannot  en- 
tertain vmy  jealousy  against  his  subjects,  and  therefore  is 
apt  to  indulge  them  in  great  liberties  both  of  speech  and 
action.  In  a  government  altogether  republican,  such  bb 
that  of  Holland,  where  there  is  no  magistrate  so  eminent 
aa  to  give  j>a2ot^  to  the  state,  there  is  no  danger  in  intrust- 
ing the  magistrates  with  large  discretionary  powers ;  and 
though  many  advantages  result  from  such  powers,  in  pre- 
serving peace  and  ordar,  yet  they  lay  a  considerable  re- 
straint  on  men's  actions,  and  make  every  private  citizen  pay 
a  great  respect  to  the  government.  Thus  it  seems  evident 
that  the  two  extremes  of  absolute  monarchy  and  of  a  repub- 
lic, approach  near  to  each  other  in  some  material  circum- 
stances.  In  the^r^^^  the  magistrate  has  no  jealousy  of  the 
people ;  in  the  second^  the  people  have  none  of  the  magis- 
trate !  Which  want  of  jealousy  b^ets  a  mutual  confidence 
and  trust  in  both  cases,  and  produces  a  species  of  liberty 
in  monarchies,  and  of  arbitrary  power  in  republics. 

To  justify  the  other  part  of  the  foregoing  observation, 
that,  in  every  government,  the  means  are  most  wide  of 
each  other,  and  that  the  mixtures  of  monarchy  and  liberty 
render  the  yoke  either  more  easy  or  more  grievous ;  I  must 
take  notice  of  a  remark  in  Tacitus  with  regard  to  the  Ro- 
mans under  the  emperors,  that  they  neither  could  bear  to- 
tal slavery  nor  total  liberty,  Nee  totam  serviUdem^  nee  totam 
VberttUem  ptiii possunt»    This  remark  a  celebrated  poet  has 
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translated  and  applied  to  the  English^  in  his  lively  deiorip-* 
tion  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  pcdicy  and  gOTernment, 

£t  fit  aimer  9on  joug  k  TAnglois  lndompt&, 

Q;ui  ne  peut  ni  senrir,  ni  vim  ea  libeile.        Hmkus^s,  lir.  1. 

/ 

V 

According  to  these  remarks^  we  are  to  ^coifiider  the  Ro« 
man  government  under  the  emperors  as  a  mixture  of  dea* 
potism  and  libertyi  where  the  despotism  prevailed;  and 
the  English  government  as  a  mixture  of  the  same  kjod^ 
where  the  liberty  predominates*     The  consequences  are 
conformable  to  the  foregoing  observation;  and  such  as 
may  be  expected  from  those  mixed  forms  of  government^ 
which  beget  a  mutual  watdifolness  and  jealousy.     The 
Roman  emperors  were,  mftny  of  them,  the  most  frightful 
tyrants  that  ever  disgraced  human  natuve ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  their  cruelty  was  dhiefly  excited  by  their  jealousy f 
and  by  their  observing  diat  all  the  great  men  of  Rome 
bore  with  impatience  the  dominicu^  of  a  &mily,  which,  but 
a  little  before,  was  nowise  superior  to  their  own.     On  the 
other  hsuidy  as  the  republican  part  of  the  government  pre* 
vails  in  England,   though  with  a  great  mixture  of  mo* 
niHrchy,  it  is  obliged,  for  its  own  preservation,  to  maintain 
a  watchful  jVa/o»5j^  over  the  magistrates,  to  remove  all  dis- 
cretionary powers,  and  to  secure  every  one's  life  and  for- 
tune by  general  and  inflexible  laws.     No  action  must  be 
deemed  a  crime  but  what  the  law  has  plainly  determined 
to  be  such  :  No  crime  must  be  imputed  to  a  man  but  from 
a  legal  proof  before  his  judges ;  and  even  these  judges 
must  be  his  fellow-subjects,  who  are  obliged,  by  their  ov^p 
interest,  to  have  a  watchful  eye  over  the  encroachments 
and  violence  of  the  ministers.     From  these  causes  it  pro* 
ceeds^  that  there  is  as  much  liberty,  and  eveUi  perhaps^  li- 
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centiousness  in  Great  Britain,  as  there  were  formerly  sla- 
very and  tyranny  in  Rome. 

Tliese  principles  account  for  the  great  liberty  of  the 
press  in  these  kingdoms,  beyond  what  is  indulged  in  any 
other  government.  .It  is  apprehended,  that  arbitrary 
power  would  steal  in  upon  us,  were  we  not  careful  to  pre- 
vent its  progress,  and  were  there  not  an  easy  method  of 
conveying  the  alarm  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other.  The  spirit  of  the  people  must  frequently  be  roused, 
in  drder  to  curb  the  ambition  of  the  court ;  and  the  dread 
of  rousing  this  spirit  must  be  emptoyed  to  prwent  that 
kmbition.  Nothing  so  effectual  to  this  ptirposo  «8  ike  U^ 
berty  c^  the  press;  by  which  iiU  the  learnings  wit,  and 
genius  of  the  nation,  may  be  employed  on  the  sideof  free- 
dcmi,  and^ei^  one  be  soiimaiedto  its  doGraed*>  -  As  lofig^ 
ther^ore,  as  the  republican  p^  6f  our  govdrnm^nt  can 
maintain  itself  ftgaiitiBt  the  dnotlaychical^  it 'will  iiactn^ally  h& 
carefiU  tb  keep  the  pres$  open,  asof  impoftftuce  to  fts  own 
preservatlbi),'  .    .  ^  .      t.     .  .i     v 

It  must  b«FWevei*  be  aOowed,  that  die  unbcundtod  liberty 
43f  the  press,  ffiough  it  be  dlffi<;uit,  p«rh^s  it|ip0ssible,  to 
propofiie  a  is^ilable  remedy  for  it,  is  one  of  tb^  evUs  attend- 
ing those  imhceA  forms  of  government 
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THAT  POLITICS  MAY  BE  REDUCED  TO  A  SCIENCE* 


Jt  is  a  question  with  several,  whether  there  be  a&y  essen- 
tial difference  between  one  form  of  government  and  ano- 
ther ?  and)  whether  every  form  may  not  become  good  or 
bad^  according  as  it  is  well  or  ill  administered  ^  ?  Were  it 
once  admitted)  that  all  governments  are  alike»  and  that 
the  only  difference  consists  in  the  character  and  conduct 
of  the  governors,  most  political  disputes  would  be  at  an 
end,  and  all  Zeal  for  one  constitution  above  another  must 
be  esteemed  mere  bigotry  and  folly*  But,  though  a  friend 
to  moderation,  I  cannot  forbear  condemning  this  senti- 
ment, and  should  be  sorry  to  think,  that  human  affairs 
admit  of  no  greater  stability,  than  what  they  receive  from 
the  casual  humours  and  characters  of  particular  men. 

It  is  true,  those  who  maintain,  that  the  goodness  of  all 
government  consists  in  the  goodness  of  the- administration, 
may  cite  many  particular  instances  in  history,  where  the 
very  same  government,  in  different  hands,  has  varied  sud- 
denly into  the  two  opposite  extremes  of  good  and  bad. 
Compare  the  French  government  under  Henry  III.  and 
under  Henry  IV.  Oppression,  levity,  artifice  on  the  part 
of  the  rulers ;  faction,  sedition,  treachery,  rebellion,  dis- 

*  For  forms  pf  goyemxnent  let  fools  contest^ 
Whate*er  is  best  administered  is  best. 
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loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  subjects :  These  compose  the 
character  of  the  former  miserable  era.  But  when  the  pa- 
triot and  heroic  prince,  who  succeeded,  was  once  firmly 
seated  on  the  throne,  the  government,  the  people,  every 
thing,  seemed  to  be  totally  changed ;  and  all  from  the  dif- 
ference of  the  temper  and  conduct  of  these  two  sovereigns* 
Instances  of  this  kind  may  be  multiplied,  almost  without 
number,  from  ancient  as  well  as  modem  history,  foreign 
as  well  as  domestic.  ^ 

But  here  it  may  be  proper  to  make  a  distinction.  All 
absolute  governments  must  very  much  depend  on  the  ad- 
ministration ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  great  inconveniences 
attending  that  form  of  government.  But  a  republican  and 
bee  government  would  be  an  obvious  absurdity,  if  the  par- 
ticular checks  and  controls,  provided  by  the  constitution, 
had  really  no  influence,  and  made  it  not  the  interest,  even 
of  bad  men,  to  act  for  the  public  good.  Such  is  the  in- 
tention of  these  forms  of  government,  and  such  is  their 
real  effect,  where  they  are  wisely  constituted :  As,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  the  source  of  all  disorder,  and  of  the 
blackest  crimes,  where  either  skill  or  honesty  has  been 
wanting  in  their  original  frame  and  institution* 

So  great  is  the  force  of  laws,  and  of  particular  forms  of 
government,  and  so  little  dependence  have  they  on  the 
humpurs  and  tempers  of  men,  that  consequences  almost  as 
general  and  certain  may  sometimes  be  deduced  from  them, 
as  any  which  the  mathematical  sciences  afford  us. 

The  constitution  of  the  Roman  republic  gave  the  whole 
legislative  power  to  the  people,  without  allowing  a  nega- 
tive voice  either  to  the  nobility  or  consuls.  This  unbound- 
ed power  they  possessed  in  a  collective,  not  in  a  represen- 
tative body.  The  consequences  were :  When  the  people, 
by  success, and  conquest,  had  become  very  numerous,  and 
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had  spread  themselves  to  a  great  distance  from  the  capi- 
taly  the  city  tribes,  though  the  most  contemptible,  carried 
almost  every  vote :  They  were,  therefore,  most  cooled  by 
every  one  that  affected  popularity :  They  were  supported 
in  idleness  by  the  general  distribution  of  corn,  and  by  par-, 
ticular  bribes^  which  they  received  from  almost  every  can-* 
didate :  By  this  means,  they  became  every  day  more  li- 
c^itious^  and  the  Campus  Martius  was  a  perpetual  scene 
of  tumult  and  sedition  :  Armed  slaves  were  introduced 
among  these  rascally  citizens ;  so  that  the  whole  gpvem- 
ment  fell  into  anarchy ;  and  the  greatest  happiness,  which 
the  Romans  could  look  for,  was  the  despotic  power  of  the 
Caesars.  Such  are  the  effects  of  democracy  without  a  re* 
presentative. 

A  Nobility  may  possess  the  whole,  or  any  part  c^  the 
legislative  power  of  a  state,  in  two  different  ways.  Either 
every  nobleman  shares  the  power  as  a  part  of  the  whole 
body,  or  the  whole  body  enjoys  the  power  as  composed 
c^  parte,  which  have  each  a  distinct  power  and  authority. 
The  Venetian  aristocracy  is  an  instance  of  the  first  kind 
of  government ;  the  Polish,  of  the  second.  In  the  Vene-* 
tian  government  the  whole  body  of  nobility  possesses  the 
whole  power,  and  no  nobleman  has  any  audiority  which 
he  receives  not  from  the  whole.  In  the  Polish  govern- 
ment every  nobleman,  by  means  of  his  fiefs,  has  a  distinct 
hereditary  authority  over  his  vassals,  and  the  whole  body 
has  no  authority  but  what  it  receives  from  the  concurrence 
of  its  paits.  The  different  operations  and  tendencies  of 
these  two  species  of  government  might  be  made  apparent 
even,  a  priori.  A  Venetian  nobUity  is  preferable  to  a  Po- 
Ksb,  let  the  humours  and  education  of  men  be  ever  so 
much  ^^I'ied.  A  nobility,  who  possess  their  power  in  cc»n-> 
ttoD,  wUI  preserve  peace  and  order,  both  among  theni* 
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sehres,  and  their  subjects ;  and  no  member  can  have  au- 
thority enough  to  control  the  laws  for  a  moment.     The 
nobles  will  preserve  their  authority  o? er  the  people,  but 
without  any  grierous  tyranny,  or  any  breach  of  private 
property ;  because  such  a  tyrannical  government  promotes 
not  the  interests  of  the  whole  body,  however  it  may  that 
of  some  individuals.    There  will  be  a  distinction  of  rank 
between  the  nobility  and  people,  but  this  will  be  the  only 
distinction  in  the  state.     The  whole  nobility  will  form  one 
body,  and  the  whole  people  another,  without  any  of  those 
private  feuds  and  animosities,  which  spread  ruin  and  de» 
sedation  every  where.     It  is  easy  to  see  the  disadvantages 
of  a  Polish  nobility  in  every  one  of  these  particulars. 

It  is  possible  so  to  constitute  a  free  government,  as  that 
a  single  person,  call  him  a  doge,  prince,  or  king,  shall 
possess  a  large  share  of  power,  and  shall  form  a  proper 
balance  or  counterpoise  to  the  other  parts  of  the  legisla- 
tore.  This  <^ief  magistrate  may  be  either  elective  or  he* 
reditary  s  and  though  the  former  institution  may,  to  a  su« 

ft 

perficial  view,  appear  the  most  advantageous ;  yet  a  more 
accurate  inspection  will  discover  in  it  greater  inconvenient 
ces  than  in  the  latter,  and  such  as  are  founded  on  causes 
and  principles  eternal  and  immutable.  •  The  filling  of  the 
throne,  in  such  a  government,  is  a  point  of  too  great  and 
too  general  interest,  not  to  divide  the  whole  people  into 
fiurtions :  Whence  a  civil  war,  the  greatest  of  ills,  may  be 
apprehended,  almost  with  certainty,  upon  every  vacancy. 
Hie  prince  elected  must  be  eidier  a  F&reigner  or  a  JVa- 
Hve :  The  form^  will  be  ignorant  of  the  people  whqm  he 
is  to  govern ;  suspicious  of  his  new  sutgects,  and  suspected 
by  them ;  ^ving  his  confidence  entirely  to  strangers,  whp 
will  have  bo  other  eare  but  of  enriching  themsdves  in  the 
fuckest  nwiaelr  while  llMir  mnsiter^i  favour  and  authority 
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are  able  to  support  them.  A  native  will  cariy  into  the 
throne  all  his  private  animosities,  and  friendshipSf  and  will 
never  be  viewed  in  his  elevation  without  excitipg  the  sen- 
timent  of  envy  in  those  who  formerly  considered  him  as 
their  equal.  Not  to  mention  that  a  crown  is  too  high  a 
reward  ever  to  be  given  to  merit  alone,  and  will  always  in- 
duce the  candidates  to  ^nploy  force,  or  money,  or  in- 
trigue, to  procure  the  votes  of  the  electors :  So  that  such 
an  election  will  give  no  better  chance  for  superior  merit  in 
the  prince,  than  if  the.  state  had  trusted  to  birth  alone  for 
determining  the  sovereign. 

It  may  therefore  be  pronounced  as  an  universal  axiom 
in  politics,  That  an  hereditary  prince^  a  nobility  mthornt 
vassalsy  and. a  people  voting  hy  their  representative^^  form 
ike  best  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  bemocracy.  But 
in  order  to  prove  more  fully,  that  politics  admit  of  general 
truths,  which  are  invariable  by  the  humour  or  education 
either  of  subject  or  sovereign,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  ob* 
serve  some  other  principles  of  this  science,  which  may 
seem  to  deserve  that  character. 

It  may  easily  be  observed,  that,  though  free  govern- 
ments have  been  commonly  the  most  happy  for  those 
who  partake  of  their  freedom ;  yet  are  they  the  most  ruin- 
ous and  oppressive  to  thdr  provinces :  And  this  observi^ 
tion  may,  I  believe,  be  fixed  as  a  maxim  of  the  kind  we 
are  here  speaking  of.  When  a  monarch  extends  his  do- 
minions, by  conquest,  he  soon  learns  to  consider  his  old 
and  his  new  subjects  as  on  the  same  footing ;  because,  in 
reality,  all  his  subjects  are  to  him  the  same,  except*  the 
few  friends  and  favourites  with  whom  he  is  personally  ao 
quainted.  He  does  not,  therefore,  make  any  distinction 
between  them  in  his  general  laws ;  and,  at  the  same  time^ 

is  careful  to  prevent  dU  particular  acts  of  oppression  on 
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tbe  ooe^jnreH  a^jxi  th^ii^r^;.  Pu^  a  free  «tate  neces^- 
rily  mak^  a^reat  dUtint^lfta,  ;9p4  oiH^t  ali¥Qy9  4o  so,  Uft 
njten  ^efrnt  ta  love  )iieir  n^^|;)piu|rs  a&  well  as  themselveSf 
The  iconqu^roi^,  in  fpx^  ^  gq^f^i^ept^  are  all  Icgislafor^^ 
ai^d  will  be  3i;r^  tocoQlrivejip^tters,  by  restrictions  on 
trade;  an^c  by  taxes,  so  as^to  di^aw  some  private,  as  well 
^  ^ublip  advantage  froofi  th/^ir  ,coiMme9ts.  Provincial  go* 
ye^nors  h^ve,also  a  better  c|ifn^  jn  ^  f§p9blic,,;to  escape 
with  their  ptuuder,  by  n^iQ^j^of,  bribery  or  intn^e;  and 
^eir  fellj9w-eitizenS|  wl^0/fin<^.tl^ir  oiiyn  state  to  be  enrich-* 
ed  by  the  spoi|s  of  the  subj^ff(,p^ovinc^S|  will  l)e  t^e  more 
inclined  to  |^]:^te  s^ch  ab^^.  ..^pt  to  xi^^tipQ,  that  it 
is  a  necei^ary  precaution  in  a.&e^,/}tate  to  phange  t^e  go- 
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yeirnbra  fro^ueptly ;  which  obliges  these  temporary  tyrant^ 
(o  be  mpire.^jpyediticiiis  and  rapadous^  that  they  may  acr 
cumulate  sju^cient  wealth  befis^re:  they  give  place,  to  their 
succepsprs^  ^1)%^  cruel,  tyraQt&  were  the  Romans  over 
the  world  during  the  time  of  their  commonwealtljE !  ][t  ig 
true,  they  had  laws  to  prevent  oppression  in  t^eir  provinr 
cial  magistrates ;  but  Cicero  informs  uj^  that  the  Romans 
could  not  better  consult  the  iqtprest^  of  the  praviiice^  than 
by  repealing  these  v^ry  laws*  For,  in  that  case,  says  he^ 
Qur  magistrates^  ^avipg  entire  impunity,  wpuld  plunder 
no  more  than  would  satisfy  their  own  rapacioiisness ; 
whereas,  at  present,  they  must  also  satisfy  that  of  their 
judges,  and  of  all  the  great  mpn  in  Rome,  of  whose  pro- 
jtection  they  stand  iuv  need.  Who  can  read  of  the  cruelties 
and  oppressions  of  Verres  without  horror  and  astonish- 
ment? And  who  is  not  touched  with  indignation  to  bear, 
that, .  after  Cicero  had  exhausted  on  that  abandoned  cri- 
minal all  the  thunders  of  bjs  eloquence,  and  had  prevailed 
so  far  as  to  get  him  condemned  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
the  laws ;  yet  that  cruel  tyrant  lived  peaceably  to  pld  age, 
yoL.  I.  c    • 
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ia  <^tiknoe  aiid  etmif  andi  ikkty  yektff  after^eardsj 
fmt  inio  the  phMcrijitioil  by  Mark  Antony,  on  ftccoti 
Us  exorlntalit  weailtb,  Wb^  he  fbll  with  Cic^rd  bin 
and  all  the  modt  virtuons  men  ^f  Rome  ?  After  the  d 
ht^dh  of  the  commonwealtb,  the  Koman  yoke  bee 
eteieir  upicm  tfacj  provinces^  ais  Tteftus  ifiibnns  us  ^  ;  ai 
m^y  b^  observed)  that  many  o^  the  worst  emperors^ 
Miiim  ^i  tot  instance.  Were  carefal  to  prevent  all  opp 
tidii  oh  the  provinces.  In  Tlberius's  ^  time,  Qaui  wa£ 
teethed  Hcheir  than  Italy  itself:  Nor  do  I  find,  during 
trhole  time  of  the  Roman  monarchy,  that  tbe  empire 
came  less  rich  or.  populous  in  any  of  its  provinces  ;  thoi 
indeed  its  valotr  and  ihHitaiy  distipline  were  always  u] 
the  decline.  The  oppression  lirid  tyranny  of  the  Cart 
ginians  over- their  stilject  statei»  ifa  Africa  went  so  far, 
we  ieam  fWhi  Pcdybius^ji  tbai^  hot  content  with  exacti 
the  half  of  all  the  produce  of  tile  land,  utrhich  of  itself  v 
a  very  high  rent,  thejr  also'  loaded  them  with  jfnany  ott: 
taxes.  If  we  pas^  from  ancient  to  modem  times,  we  sh 
stHl  find  the  observation  to  hold.  The  provinces  of  abs 
litte  monarchies  are  alwajrs  better  treated  than  those 
free  states.  Compare  the  Pais  conquis  of  Franc^  with  Ir 
land,  and,  you  will  be  convinced  of  this  tratb ;  though  th 
latter  kingdom,  beibgi  in  a  good  measure,  peopled  fro] 
England^  possesses  so  many  rights  and  privities  as  sfaoul 
naturally  make  |t  challenge  better  treatment  than  that  c 
ft  conquered  province*  Porsiqi  is  also  an  cibyioas  instanc 
to  the  same  purpose. 

*  Ann.  lib.  i.  cap.  2.  ^  Suet,  in  tiu  Domit  ^ 

^  Egr^um resumendae  liboMi  tempusr  si  ipsi florent^quaminopt Itn* 

lia,  quam  imbellis  urbana  pkboi  nihil  Talidum  in  exerieitibuS)  nisi  quod  e^; 

ternnm  cogitarent— Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  iii. 

'  Lib.  it  cap.  72. 
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There  is  m  oteerVfttfon  <f  Miidiiiii^^l^  wiib  regard  l% 
the  canquests  of  Alexfi&der  Ihtf  Gt^tit^  whicby  i  think, 
nitty  be  fegsprdedl:  a»  one  «f  UkmI  eterhkl  poBtieai  trlithi^ 
wBldi  no  time  nor  accidents  em  tiity.'  It  may  seett 
strange,  says  that  pcMdim,  t&«t  iiQ()b:8uddeli  conqneM^ 
as  iho6&  of  Alexanderi  ftbodlft^^  te  possdft^aii  do  pettceaMljr 
by  hi#  fi«cees^or%  mid  th«it  the  P^rtianav  dbrlAg  all  thi; 
o6hft»k)im  atid  civil  Wars  «ihon^  ik^  'Oneekd^  never  made 
thd  itti^lest  effoort  to^iH^  the  lemt&fy  i^t  iheir  fonneif  ici^ 
de^iendent  government.  To  satiny  \i0  eonceriiing  the  cwfie 
iOf  thk  rem^kable  arent,  vre  may  cbmider,  that  a  monarch 
may  goveiht  his  iKih{ectd  in  two  dilf^rent  ivayi^.  He  mfty 
either  fellow  the  mMi«ii$^the  earsterri  pnbees,  And  irtreti^ 
1]}6  authority  so  fkr  dd'tb  leovewddlfitindtion  of  rank  among 
hi«  ^bject^,  bat  ^dl  p^oe«i^i^  li^tfltediiktely  9toitk  himself; 
no  advahi^^ef  df  Mrth ;  nd  hereditary' hiebourg  and  pov- 
sessions;  and,  in  a  word,  iio  aredit  among  the  people,  ex- 
cqpt  from  his  cbrnthislibn  alone.  Or  a  monardh^  may  ex- 
ert his  power  lifter  a  milder  manner^  like  oth^  Enropfian 
prince ;  and  leave  other  sources  of  h«nonr,  beside  hh 
«mi]e  and  favour :  Birdi,  titlesi,  possessicms,  valoor,  iiit€^- 
gritf,  knowledge,  or  great  and  fortunate  achievements. 
In  the  fomier  spedes  of  government,  after  a  conquest,  it 
Is  impossiUe  ever  to  shake  off  the  yoke ;  since  no  one  pos- 
sesses, «nong  the  people,  so  imieh  personal  credit  and  au- 
thority as  tb  begin  such  an  enterprise :  WhereaS)  in  the 
latter,  the  least  misfortune^  or  discord  among  the  victdrs, 
will  encourage  the  vanquished  to  take  arms,  who  have 
leaders  ready  to  prompt  and  conduct  them  in  every  un- 
dertaking ^. 

Such  is  the  reasoning  of  Machiavel,  which  seems  solid 

♦  See  Note  [A.] 
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.and  conclusive;  JJiongh  I  wish  he  had  not  mixed  fabebood 
xvith  truth)  in  asserting^  that  monarchies,  governed  accord- 
ing to  eastern  policy^  though  more  easily  kept  wheii  once 
subdued,  yet  are  the  most  difficult  to  subdue ;  since  .they 
cannot  contain  any  powerftjl  subject,  whose  discontent  atid 
faction  ipay  facilitate  the  enteiprises  of  an  enemy.  For 
<besides9  that  such  a  tyrannical  goveniment  enervatiss  the 
(k>urage  of  men,  and  renders  them. indifferent  towards:  the 
JE^rtunes  of  their  sovereign ;  besidjes  this,  I  say>  we  find  by 
'^perience,  that  even  the  temporary  and  delegated  autho- 
j'ity  of  the  generals  and  magistrates,  being  always,  in  such 
governments,  as  absolute  within  its  ^{^re,  as  that  of  the 
prince  himself,  is  ablei  with  barbarlan9,  accustomed  to  a 
blind  submission,  to  pi'oduee  the  mpst  dangerous  and  f&r 
tal  revolutions.  .  So  that  in  iayery  re^>^,  a  gentle  govern- 
ment is  preferable,  and  gi?^  the- greatest  security  tp  the 
aover^ign  as  well  as  to  the  sutjeqt, 
,  Legislators,  therefidre,  ought  not  to  trust  the  future  go- 
.Tiemment  of  a  state  entirely  to  chance,  but  ought  to  pror 
^id^  a  system  of  laws  to  regulate  the  administration.  o( 
^nUic  affairs  to  the  latest  posterity.  J^ffects  will  always 
.correspond  to  causes  9  and  wise  regulations,  in  any  com- 
joipnwealth,  are  the  most  valuable  legacy  that  .can  b^  left 
to  future,  ages.  In  the  smallest  court  or  office,  the  stated 
forms  and  methods,  by  which  business  must  be  conducted^ 
are  found  to  be  a  considerable  check  on  the  natural  der 
pravity  of  mankind*  Why  should  not:  the  case  be  the 
same  in  public  affairs?  Can  we  ascribe' the  stability  and 
wisdom  of  the  Venetian  government,  thrpugh.so  many 
ages,  to  any  thing  but  the^  form  of  government  ?  And  is 
it  not  easy  to  point  out  those  defects  in  the  original  con- 
stitution, which  produced  the  tumultuous  governments  of 
Athens  and  Rome^  and  ended  at  last  in  the  ruin  of  these 
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two  faihous  republics  ?  And  so  little  dependence  has  this 
affair  on  the^  humours  and  education  of  particular  men, 
that  one  part  of  the  same  republic  may  be  wisely  con* 
ductedf  and  another  weakly,  by  the  Vefy  same  men,  mere~ 
ly  on  accotmt  df  the  differences  of  the  forms  and  institu<- 
tions  by  which  these  parts  Are  regulated.  Historians  in- 
form us  that  this  was  actu&lly  the  caise  with  Genoa.  For 
while  the  state  Was  always  full  of  sedition,  arid  tumult)  and 
disorder,  the  bank  of  St  Qeorge,  which  hfld  become  a 
codsidefuble  part  of  the  people,  was  conducted,  for  several 
agesj  with  the  utmost  integrity  and  wisdom  ^i 

•  The  ages  of  greatest  public  spirit  are  not  alwaiys  most 
eminent  for  private  virtue.  Good  laws  inay  beget  order 
and  moderation  in  the  government,  where  the  manners 
and  customs  have  instilled  little  humanity  or  justice  into 
the  tempers  of  nien.  The  most  illustrious  period  of  the 
Romto  history,  considered  in  a  political  view,  is  that  be- 
tween the  beginning  of  the  first  and  end  of  the  last  Punic 
war ;  the  due  balance  between  the  nobility  and  people  be- 
ing then  fixed  by  the  contests  of  the  tribunes,  and  not  be-  ' 
ing  yet  lost  by  the  eictent  of  conquests.  Yet  at  this  Very 
time,  the  horrid  practice  df  poisoning  was  so  common, 
that,  during  part  of  the  season,  a  Prater  punished  capi- 
tally for  this  crime  abovd'  three  thousand  ^  persons  in  a  part 
of  Italy  ;  and  folmd  informations  of  this  nature  still  mul- 

B  Easempib  Teramenie  raKH  et  da  FUosofi  intante  loro  inu^ioAte  et  Tedut^ 
Republiche  mai  non  trovatoi  vedere  dentro  ad  un  medesimo  cerchio,  frn  me* 
^esimi  cittadini,  la  liberta,  et  la  tirannide,  la  Tita  civile  et  la  corotta,  la  gius« 
iitia  et  la  licenza ;  perche  quello  ordine  solo  maiitiei«  quella  dtta  plena  dt 
costumi  antichi  et  venerabili  £  s'egli  auTenisse  (che  col  tempo  in  ogni 
modo  auverra)  que  San  Giorgio  tutta  quel  la  oittt^  oocupasse,  aanebbe  quella 
una  Republica  piu  dalla  Venetiana  ineiBorabil&— DtUa  Hist*  Floretttln^* 
lib.  viii.. 

^  T.  lam,  Ub«  xL  ci^.  45. 
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tiplying  upon  bim.  There  is  a  similftr,  or  rather  a  worse 
ipstaiiee  *,  in  the  more  early  times  of  the  c0ixuDonwealth« 
So  depraved  in  private  life  were  that  people,  whom  in  their 
histories  we  so  much  admire.  J  doubt  not  but  they  w^e 
really  mare  virtuous  during  the  time  of  the  two  Triurnvt" 
r/ftes  s  when  they  were  teiM^ing  their  common  country  to 
pieces,  and  spreading  slaughter  and  desolation  over  the 
fhoe  of  the  earth,  merely  ffft  the  choice  of  tyrants  ^. 

Here,  then,  is  a  sufficient  inducement  to  maintain,  with 
the  utmost  zeal,  in  every  free  state,  those  forms  and  insti- 
tutions, by  which  liberty  is  securfsd,  the  public  good  con- 
sulted, and  the  avarice  or  ambition  of  particular  men  re- 
strained and  punished.  Nothing  does  more  honour  to 
human  nature,  than  to  see  it  susceptible  of  so  noble  a  pas- 
sion ;  as  nothing  can  be  a  greater  indication  of  meanness  of 
heart  in  any  man  than  to  see  him  destitute  of  it.  A  man 
who  loves  only  himself,  without  regard  to  friendship  and 
desert,  merits  the  severest  blame ;  and  a  man,  who  is  on- 
ly susceptible  of  frioodship,  without  public  spirit,  or  a  re- 
gard to  the  community,  is  deficient  in  the  most  material 
part  of  virtue. 

But  this  is  a  subject  which  needs  not  be  longer  insisted 
on  at  present.  There  are  enow  of  zealots  on  both  sidesi 
who  kindle  up  the  passions  of  their  partisans,  and,  under 
pretence  of  puUic  good,  pursue  the  interests  and  ends  of 
their  particular  faction.  For  my  part,  I  shall  always  be 
more  fond  of  promoting  moderation  than  zeal ;  though 
perhaps  the  surest  way  of^  producing  moderation  in  every 
party  is  to  increase  our  zeal  for  the  public.    Let  us  there- 

*  T.  Livii,  lib*  Ttti  capi  16. 
^  L*AigU  contre  1*  Aigic^  Ronaioa  oaaira  Bamaiafl» 
Combatans  senlement  poor  ktChoU  de  fynns. 
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fore  try,  if  it  b/e  possible,  frpiQ  the  toregpixig  doctrine,  U^ 
dnw  |i  lesMp  of  moderation  with  regard  to  the  parties 
into  which  our, country  is  at  present  divided ;  ^  the  aaip^. 
time,  that  we  allow  not  this  moderation  to  abate  the  in- 
dustry and  passion,  with  which  every  indiyidual  is  bound 
to  pursue  the  good  of  bis  fcountry. 

Those  who  either  attack  or  defend  ^  minister  in  such  a 
gpyernment  as  o^r8,  where  the  utmost  libeity  is  aliowed, 
always  carry  matters  to  an  extreme,  and  e^^ggerate  his 
merit  or  demerit  with  regard  to  the  public.  His  ei^emiet 
are  siire  to  charge  him  with  the  greatest  enormities^  both, 
in  domestic  and  foreign  management;  and  there  is  no 
meanness  or  c^imei  of  which,  in  their  account,  he  is  not 
capable*  Unnecessary  wars^  scandalous  treaties,  profusion 
of  public  treasure^  oppressive  taxes,  every  kind  of  mal-ad- 
ministration  is  ascribed  to  him.  To  a^pravate  the  chiargc^ 
bis  pernicious  conduct,  it  is  said,  will  extend  its  banefiU 
infliiepffe  even  tp  posterity,  by  undermining  the  best  con- 
stitution in  the  world,  and  disordering  that  wise  system  of 
laws,  ips^tutioQs^  and  jcpstoms,  by  which  our  anicestors, 
during  so  maqy  penturies,  have  beep  so  happily  governed* 
He  is  nof;  only  a  wjpked  minister  in  himself  but  has  re- 
move every  §ecur|{;y  provided  against  wicked  ministerji 
for  the  $itur#t 

On  ^he  pthier  t^^nd,  th^  pfirfisai^s  of  the  minister  make 
his  pancgyfip  prufi  i^s  h^  es  the  accusa|:ipn  against  hin9» 
and  cAehv^  k\^  i^|se,  sjte^dy,  and  ifko^sd^  conduct  in 
erefy  par)  of  his  oflminisfr^tipn.  The  ho^iour  and  it^t^ 
rest  ^f  tj^  natipn  supported  abroad,  ppbi^  iqr^t  n^ifi* 
ti^ined  ^t  hpfpe,  pers^ptipi)  restrained,  faptjon  si^bdiied; 
the  ne^it  of  ^11  these  blessings  is  aacribed  sotsly  to  the 
minister.  At  the  same  time,  he  crowns  all  his  other  me» 
rits  by  a  religious  care  of  the  best  constitution  in  the 
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worid,  which  he  has  pi'eseired  in  all  its  parts,  and  has 
transmitted  entire,  to  ht  the  happiness  and  security  of  the 
latest  posterity. 

When  this  accusation  aiid  patiegyrieare  received  by  the 
partisans  of  each  party,  no  wonder  they  beget  an  extraor" 
dinary  ferment  on  both  sidei^,  and  fill  the  tiation  with  vio^ 
lent  animosities.  But  I  would  fain  persuade  these  party 
zealots,  that  there  is  a  flat  coiltradictian  both  in  the  liccU-' 
sation  and  panegyric,  and  that  it  Were  impossible  for  ei- ' 
ther  of  them  to  run  so  high,  were  it  not  fot  this  coritra- 
diction.  If  our  constitution  be  really  that  noble  Jiibrie, 
the  pride  of  Britain^  the  envy  of  oar  neighhowrs^  raised  by 
the  Idbour  of  so  many  centuries^  repaired  at  the  expence  of 
so  many  millions^  and  cemented  by  such  a  profusion  qfbtood  */ 
I  say,  if  our  constitution  does  in  any  degree  deserve  these 
eulogies,  it  would  never  have  suffered  a  wicked' and  weak 
minister  to  govern  triumphantly  for  a  dourse  of  twenty 
years,  when  opposed  by  the  greatest  geniuses  id  the  na* 
tion,  who  exercised  the  utmost  liberty  of  tongue  and  pen, 
in  parliatnent,  and  ih  their  frequent  appeals  to  the  people^ 
But,  if  the  minister  be  wicked  and  weak,  to  the  degree  so 
strenuously  insisted  on,  the  constitution  must  be  faulty  ill 
its  original  principles,  and  he  cannot  consistently  be  char- 
ged  with  undermining  the  best  fonn  of  government  in  the 
worldi  A  constitution  is  oiily  so  far  good,  as  it  provides 
a  remedy  agadnst  mal-ad  ministration ;  and  if  the  British, 
when  in  its' greatest  vigour,  and  repaired  by  two  such  re* 
markable  events,  as  the  Revolution  and  Accession^  by  whieh 
our  ancient  royal  faimily  was  sacrificed  to  it ;  if  our  cori-< 
stitution,  I  say,  with  so  great  advantage^  does  not,  inf 
fact,  provide  any  such  remedy,  we  are  rather  beholden  to^ 

»  Dissertation  on  Farti^  Letter  X« 
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mhy  inmister  who  uiidfirmines  it,  tad  affords  us  ati  op^or-*^ 
tunity  of  erecting  a  better  in  its  place. 
^  I  would  employ'  the  same  topics  to  moderate  the  zeal 
of  those  who^  defend  the  minister.  Is  our  constitution  so 
egfceUeht  ?  Then  a  change  of  ministry  can  be  no  such 
dreadful  «vent  i  since  it  is  essential  to*  such  t  constitution, 
in  eveiy  ministry'^  both  to  preserve  itself  &om  Violation, 
arid  to  {Ireveiit  all  enormities  in  the  administration.  Is 
oltr  con^tiMion' very  bad?  Then  so  extraordinary  a  jed^^ 
lousy  ah^  apprehension,  on  account  of  changes,  is  ill 
placed ;  and  a  man  should  no  more  be  anxious  in  this  case^ 
than  a  husband,  who  had  married  a  woman  from  the  stews, 
should  be  watchful  tq  prevent  hfer  infidelity.  Public  af- 
fairs, in  such  a  government^  must  necessarily  go  to  con* 
fusion,  by  whatever  hands  they  are  conducted ;  and  the 
zeal  of  patriots  is  in  that  case  much  less  requisite  than  thef 
patience  and  submission  oi  philosophers.  The  virtue  and 
good  intentions  of  Cato  and  Brutus  are  highly  laudable  i 
but  to  what  purpose  did  their  zeal  serve  ?  Only  to  hasten 
the  fatal  period  of  the  Roman  government,  and  render  its 
convulsions  and  dying  agonies  more  violent  and  painful. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  mean,  that  public  affairs 
deserve  no  care  and  attention  at  all.  Would  men  be  mo- 
derate and  consistent,  their  claims  might  be  admitted  ;  at 
least  might  be  examined.  The  country^party  might  still 
assert,  that  our  constitution,  though  excellent,  will  admit 
of  mal-administration  to  a  certain  degree ;  and  therefore, 
if  the  minister  be  bad,  it  is  proper  to  oppose  him  with  a 
suitable  degree  of  zeal.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
couTt^party  may  be  allowed,  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
minister  were  good,  to  defend,  and  with  some  zeal  too,  his 
administration.  I  would  only  persuade  men  not  to  con-^ 
tend,  as  if  they  were  fighting  pro  arts  etfocis^  and  change 
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ft  good  constitution  into  a  bad  one^  bj  &e  TioleiiQe  oft 
fiictions. 

I  have  not  here  considered  any  thing  that  la  personi 
the  preeoit  controversy.  In  the  bes(  dyil .  oppatituti 
where  every  man  is  restrained  by  the  most  .rigid  laws 
is  easy  to  discover  either  the  good  or  bad  intentiops  c 
minister,  and  to  judge,  whether  his  personal  ^iMraoter 
serve  love  or  hatred*  Bat  such  qyi^ons  aire  p€  Utile  i 
portance  to  the  public^  and  }ay  thpn^  who  ^nq^y  th 
pens  upon  them,  nn^er  a  just  suspicion  either  of  malei 
lence  or  of  flattery* 
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OF  THE  riRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  GOYSnNMSMT. 

I>oTHiNa  appears  more  surprising  to  those  who  considei^ 
human  affairs  with  a  philosophical  eye,  than  the  easiness 
with  which  the  many  are  governed  by  the  few ;  and  the 
implicit  submissibnt  with  which  men  resign  their  own  s^i- 
timents  and  passions  to  those  of  their  rulers.  When  we 
inquire  by  What  means  this  wonder  is  effected,  we  shall 
find,  that)  as  Force  is  always  on  the'  side  of  the  governed^ 
the  governors  have  nothing  to  support  them  but  opinion* 
It  iS)  therefore!  on  opinion  only  that  government  is  found- 
ed}  and  this  maxim  ext«ads  to  the  most  despotic  and 
most  military  governments^  as  well  as  to  the  most  free  and 
most  popular.  The  soldan  of  £gypt»  or  the  emperor  of 
Borne,  might  drive  his  harmless  subjects,  like  brute  beast«, 
against  their  sentiments  and  inclination :  But  he  must,  at 
kasti  have  led  liis  mamalukeSf  or  praetorian  bands,  like 
men,  by  their  opinion. 

OjHnion  is  pf  two.  kinds,  to  wit|  opinion  of  interest, 
and  opinion  of  right.  By  opinion  of  interest^  I  chiefly 
tinderstand  the .  sense  of  the  general  advantage  which  is 
reaped  from  government;  together  with  the  persuasion, 
that  the  particular  government,  which  is  established,  is 
equally  advantageous  with  any  other  that  could  easily  be 
settled.     When  .this  opinion  prevails  amon^  the  generali- 
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ty  of  a  state,  or  among  those  who  have  the  force  in  their 
hands,  it  gives  great  security  to  any  government. 

Right  is  of  two  kinds ;  right  to  Power  and  right  to  Pro* 
perty.  What  prevalence  opinion  of  the  first  kind  has 
over  mankind,  may  easily  be  understood,  by  obs^ving  the 
attachment  which  all  nations  have  to  their  ancient  govern- 
ment, and  even  to  those  names  which  have  had  the  sanc- 
tion of  antiquity*  Antiquity  always  begets  the  opinion  of 
right ;  and  whatever  disadvantageous  sentiments  we  may 
entertain  of  mankind,  they  are  always  found  to  be  prodi* 

t. 

gal  both  of  blood  and  treasure  in  the  maintenance  of  pu- 
blic justice.  There  is,  indeed,  no  particular,  in  which,  at 
£rst  sight,  there  may  appear  a  greater  contradiction  in  the 
frame  of  the  human  mind  than  the  present.  When  men- 
act  in  a  faction,  they  are  apt,  without  shame  or  remorse, 
to  neglect  all  the  ties  of  honour  and  morality,  in  order  to 
serve  their  party ;  and  yet,  wh^i  a  faction  is  formed  upon 
a  point  of  right  or  principle,  there  is  no  occasion  where 
men, discover  a  greater  obstinacy,  and  a  more  determined 
sense  of  justice  and  equity.  The  same  social  disposition 
of  mankind  is  the  cause  of  these  contradictory  appearances. 

It  is  sufficiently  understood,  that  the  opinion  of  right  to 
property  is  of  moment  in  all  matters  of  government.  A 
noted  author  has  made  property  the  foundation  of  all  go- 
vernment ;  and  most  of  out*  political  writers  seem  inclined 
to  follow  him  in  that  particular..  This  is  carrying  the  mat- 
ter to(S  fdir  s  but  still  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  opinion  of 
right  to  pibperty  has  a  great  influence  in  this  subject. 

Upon  these  three  opinions^  therefore,  of  public  interest^ 
c{  right  to  power ^  and  of  tight  to  property y  are  all  govern- 
ments founded,  and  all  authority  of  the  few  over  the  ma- 
ny. There  are  indeed  other  principles,  which  add  force 
to  these^  and  determine,  limit)  or  alter  their  operation ; 
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6uch  as  Belf'tnterest^fear  and  affection :  But  still  vt^emay  a^ 
;sert,  that  these  other  pr^ciplcs  c^n  hi^y/B  np  influenci^  aih^% 
\}u%  suppose  the  ^antecedent  infiuenc^  of  those  qp^nioog^  shpta 
mentioned-  They  are,  therefore^i  to  be  esteemed  the-^q- 
condary,  Qot  the  original  prificiples  of  government* 

For^  Jlrstf  aa  to  felfinterestf  tiy  which  I  mean  the  ea^ 
pectatjion  of  partjksular  reward^i  distinct  frpm  the  generi^ 
protection  which  we  receive  froo)  government  it  is  evL* 
dent  that  the  magistrate's  authority  must  be  antecedently 
fsstablishedy  a(  least  be  hoped. for,  ip.  order  to  produce  thi|» 
^expectation.  The  prospect  of  reward  may  augment  his 
nuthopty  wjth  regard  to  some  particular  persons;  but  can 
never  give  birth  to  it,  with  regard  to  the  public.  Men 
li^turally  look  for  the  greatest  &vours  from  their  friends 
and  acquaintance ;  ,f  nd  thereforfs,  the  hopes  of  any  consir 
.  dei*fthle  number  of  the  statje  would  nevei*  centre  in  anj^parr 
ticular  set  of  men,  }£  these  men  had  no  other  title  to  ma^ 
gistr^y,  and  had  no  separate  infiuence  over  tl^e  opinions 
of  mankind.  The  same  observation  may  be  extended  tp 
(he  other  two  principles  of /ear  and  affection.  No  man 
would  have  any  reason  to  fear  the  fury  of  a  tyrant,  if  he 
)iad  no  authority  over  any  but  from  fear;  since,  as  a  singly 
^an,  his  bodily  force  can  reach  but  a  small  way,  and  all 
.the  j^rther  power  he  possesses  must  be  founded  either  on 
our  own  opinion,  or  on  the  presumed  opinion  of  others. 
And  though  affection  to  wisdom  and  virtue  ip  a  savereigtp 
/extends  yery  far,  and  has  great  inflpence ;  yet  he  must  an- 
iecedently  be  supposed  invested  with  ^  public^  character, 
otherwise  )he  public  esteem  will  serve  him  in  no  stead,  nor 
will  his  virtue  have  any  influence  beyond  a  narrow  sphere. 

A  government  may  endure  for  several  ages,  though  the 
]balance  of  power  f^nd  the  balance  of  property  do  not  coin- 
pde.    This  chiej9y  happens,  where  any  rank  or  order  of 
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tbe  state  has  acquired  a  large  sbare  in  the  prcpelij ;  but^ 
from  tbe  original  constitution  of  tbe  gcyveriinient,  bas  tio 
sbare  in  tbe  power.  Under  what  pretence  wotild  arij  in- 
dividaai  df  tbat  ord^  assume  atitboritjr  iri  public  afiHirs? 
As  meii  are  commonly  mucb  attaicbed  to  tberl*  ancient  gd- 
r^hnteht,  H  is  not  to  be  expected,  tbat  the  public  w6uld 
6ver  &V6UT  sucb  usurpatipns.  But  wbere  <be  original  eoii- 
ititutioh  allows  any  sbare  of  powcil*,  tbdugh  small,  tb  an 
order  cf  men,  wbo  posses  a  large  idiare  of  property,  it  is 
easy  for  tbem  gradually  to  stretch  theiif  aiitfiority,  and 
1>ring  tbe  balance  of  power  to  coincide  with  that  of  proper^ 
ty*  Tills  has  been  tbe  case  with  the  Hotis6  of  Commons 
in  England. 

Most  writers  that  hstVe  treated  of  the  British  goverri^p 
Sneht^  have  supposed,  that,  as  the  Lower  House  reprd* 
sents  all  the  tommom  of  Oreat  Britain,  its  weight  in  tlie 
9csA6  is  proportioned  to  the  property  and  power  of  all 
whom  it  represeiits.  But  this  principle  must  notber6- 
cenred  as  absolutely  true.  For  though  the  people  are  apt 
to  attach  themselves  more  to  the  House  of  Commons  than 
to  any  other  member  of  the  constititftion  ;  that  House  being 
chosen  by  them  as  their  representatives,  and  as  the  pubtic 
guardians  of  their  liberty :  yet  are  there  instances  where 
the  House,  even  when  in  opposition  to  the  crown,  baa 
not  been  followed  by  the  people ;  as  we  may  particularly 
observe  of  the  tory  House  of  Commons  in  the  reign  of 
King  WMUam,  Were  the  members  obliged  to  receive 
instructions  from  their  constituents,  like  tbe  Dutch  depn^ 
ties,  this  would  entirely  alter  the  case  ;  and  if  such  im» 
mense  power  and  riches,  as  those  of  all  the  commons  of 
Great  Britain,  were  brought  into  the  scale,  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive,  that  the  crown  could  either  Influence  that 
multitude  of  people,  or  withstand  tfiat  balance  of  property, 
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It  IB  true^  the  crown  has  great  iDfluence  over  the  collective 

body  in  the  elections  of  members ;  but  were  this  influence^ 

which  at  present  is  only  exerted  once  in  seven  yearsy  to  be 

employed  in  bringing  over  the  people  to  every  vote,  it 

would  soon  be  wasted,  and  no  skill,  popularity,  or  revenue 

could  support  it,     I  must,  therefore^  be  of  opinion,  that 

an  alteration  in  this  particular  would  introijuce  a  total 

alteration  in  our  government,  and  would  soop  reduce  it 

to  a  pure  republic  ^  and,  perhaps,  to  a  republic  of  no  iiK 

convenient  form.     For  though  the  peoplet  collected  in  a 

body  Vke  lie  Boniaii  tribes^  b^  qaife  unfit  for  g6vern«> 

ment^  y^i  w^h^n  dispersed  in  small  bodi^,  they  are  more 

dtiseqptible  tolh  of  rdflion  kni  older  ^  (he  force  of  popuW 

itVHtretitB  and  tid&$  is^  in  a  great  measure^  b^dhen  ^  and  the 

jittbli^  ihiefmt  tuAy  be  pursued  with  som^  method  and 

tonstancy.    \3ut  it  is  needless  to  r^son  emf  ftrthor  coo* 

e^rniiig  #  fotm  of  government,  which  is  never  likefy  to 

bave  |)Iac^  in  Or^t  Britain^  and  which  seeitis  not  to  be 

fhe  idtn  <tf  any  party  nmongst  fee*    L^t  ^  ch^ish  and  M*- 

prove  our  tocient  gevennn^ilt  as  liiuch  ^  pdSttt^  with* 

Put;  ento^ragibg  a  passion  ^r  such  dangeroils  novekiet^ 


t 
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AN,  bprn  in  a  family,  i^  qomp^Uod  to  maiatain.  ^AOcietjFs 
fro^  necessity,  from  natural  ii)plioalion»  and.fiT^m  h^bi^^ 
The  same,  creature,  in  his  farther  progr§s9^i9i^g|igedta 
establish  p^Utiea}  society,  in  order  to  iadi|[|||i|st0r  Justice.i^ 
ivitihqut  wbiph  th^re  can'  be  ao  peaqe  among  th^mj^nor 
safety^  nor..iniitual  interc^ourse.  .We  are,;  therefpi:e,  to 
looic  upon  all  the  vast  apparatus  of  our  goYiernment,  aa 
halving  u}Mmat^  no  other  object  or  pi^rfiqBe.  but  tbe  disr 
tribi|)J^A  of  ji^io^^  or,  in  other:  words,  the  support  of  tha 
twelve  ju4g^  Kings  and  parliaaients,  fleets  ^nd  armies^ 
offif^r^jc^  .ihe..  court,  and  rev^^ue,  ambassadors,  miuistersy 
and  privy-counsellors,  are  all  subordinate  in  their  end  to 
this  part  of  administration,  {^ven  the  clergy,  as  their 
duty  leads  them  to  inculcate  morality,  may  justly  be 
thought,  so  far  as  regards  this  world,  to  have  no  other 
useful  object  of  their  institution. 

AH  men  are  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  justice  to  roainr 
tain  peace  and  order ;  and  all  men  are  sensible  of  the  ne? 
cessity  of  peace  and  order  for  the  maintenance  of  society. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  strong  and  obvious  necessity, 

K 

such  is  the  frailty  or  perverseness  of  our  nature  !  it  Is  iin- 
possible  to  keep  men,  faithfully  and  unerringly,  in  the 
paths  of  justice.     Some  extraordinary  circumstances  may 
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happen^  in  which  a  man  finds  his  interests  to  be  more 
promoted  by  fraud  or  rapine,  than  hurt  by  the  breach 
which  his  injustice  makes  in  the  social  union.  But  much 
more  frequently  he  is  seduced  from  his  great  and  impor- 
tant, but  distant  interests,  by  the  allurement  of  present, 
though  often  very  frivolous  temptations.  This  great  weak- 
ness is  incurable  in  human  nature. 

Men  must,  therefore,  endeavour  to  palliate  what  they 
cannot  cure.  They  must  institute  some  persons  under 
the  appellation  of  magistrates,  whose  peculiar  office  it  is 
to  point  out  the  decrees  of  equity,  to  punish  transgressors^ 
to  correct  fraud  and  violence,  and  to  oblige  men,  however 
reluctant,  to  consult  their  own  real  and  permanent  interests. 
In  a  word,  obedience  is  a.  new  duty  which  must  be  in- 
vented to  support  that  of  justice,  and  the  ties  of  equity 
must  be  corroborated  by  those  of  allegiance. 

But  still,  viewing  matters  in  an  abstract  light,  it  tuay  be 
thought,  that  nothing  is  gained  by  this  alliance,  and  that 
the  factitious  duty  of  obedience,  from  its  very  nature,  lays 
as  feeble  a  hold  of  the  human  mind,  as  the  primitive  and 
natural  duty  of  justice.  .Peculiar  interests  and  present 
temptations  may  overcome  the  one  as  well  as  the  other. 
They  are  equally  e3q)osed  to  the  same  inconvenience. 
And  the  man,  who  is  inclined  to  be  a  bad  neighbour, 
must  be  led  by  the  same  motives,  well  or  iU  understood, 
to  be  a  bad  citizen  and  subject.  Not  to  mention,  that  the 
magistrate  himself  may  often  be  negligent,  or  partial,  or 
unjust  in  his  administration. 

Experience,  however,  proves  that  there  is  a  great  di& 
ference  between  the  cases.  Order  in  society,  we  find,  is 
much  better  maintained  by  means  of  government;  and 
our  duty  to  the  magistrate  is  more  strictly  guarded  by  the 
principles  of  human  nature,  than  our  duty  to  our  fellow 

VOL.  I.  n 
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citizeiis.    The  bte  of  dotnitiion  in  to  fitrbhg  in  (be  bimst 
of  man,  that  mAtly  Mi  only  submit  to^  but  cbilrt  bU  the 
dangers,  and  ftti^i^  andcafdsof  goternttient^aildnidn, 
once  raised  to  that  utationi  though  ofiieti  led  astray  by  pri- 
vate passions,  fitid^  th  ordinary  cases^  a  visible  intereit  in 
the  impartial  administratiOll  &f  justiee.    The  persons^  wha 
first  attain  this  distinctioti  by  the  eottfient,  tacit  or  express, 
of  the  people,  must  be  endowed  with  snperior  personal  qua- 
lities of  valour,  fbi*ce,  integrityi  or  prudence^  which  com* 
mand  respect  and  confidence :  and,  after  government  is  e^ 
tablished,  a  I'egard  tt>  birth,  rank,  and  station^  has  a  mighty 
influence  ovct*  tueti,  dtid  enforces  the  decrees  of  the  magis- 
trate.    The  prince  or  leader  exclaims  against  every  disor- 
der which  disturbs  his  society.     He  >  summons  all  his  pai- 
lisans  and  all  men  of  probity  to  aid  him  in  correcting  and 
redressing  it :  and  he  is  readily  followed  by  all  indifferent 
persons  in  the  eScecUtioh  of  hi^  ofBce^    Ho  co6n  acquires 
the  power  of  rewarding  these  sa-vices ;  and  in  the  ptogre^ 
of  society,  he  establishes  sctbordinate  ministers  and  often  h 
military  force,  who  find  an  immediate  and  a  visible  inte^ 
rest  in  supporting  his  authority.    Hitbit  soon  consblidates 
what  other  principles  of  human  nature  had  imperfectly 
founded ;  and  men,  ohc6  ^ecustomed  to  obedience^  tseiet 
think  of  departing  from  that  path,  in  which  they  aad  tfaslr 
ancestors  haVe  c6h^t&htly  trdd^  ftnd  to  which  they  a^e  oo»* 
fined  by  60  many  urgent  and  visible  motives* 

But  though  this  progress  of  human  afiSiivs  may  appear 
certain  and  inevitable,  and  though  the  support  whieh  al* 
legiaUce  bHn^  to  justice  be  fduhded  on  obvious  principles 
of  humaii  nature,  it  cahnot  be  elitpected  that  itieh  should 
beforehand  be  &ble  to  discover  them>  or  foresee  their  opof^ 
ration.  Gove^nihent  cbmtoeRces  more  dMilJIy  and  mora 
imperfectly.  It  is  probable,  that  the  fim  Ascendml  of 
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mab  oyer  nmldtades  beguii  dfivtog  a  «tatQ  af  viur  $  wher# 
tiie.  tuperidrity  of  coiirase  «iid  of  genius  dnoovers  Usctf 
most  mibly^  wfaete  wiamiilit]^  aiiid  odno^rt  ure  mott  reqnl«» 
Astey  aiid  irftere  the  pem&^iouA  effeels  of  disorder  are  ino»t 
MQstbly  felt*  The  long  contmutoCe  of  tbat  atfttei  aa  iaicw 
dent  Qommdn  among  satrage  inbeSf  ioUted  lb&  pe(^Ie  t9 
a]i^bmi8sioit ;  and  if  the  cfateftain  possessed  as  much  equity 
as  pmdeoce  and  valour^  he  becaln%  tvtm,  during  peace^  tb^ 
arbUer  of  all  difierenoes^  tind  oould  gradually*  by  a  miic* 
tare  offeree  and  consent,  establish  his  authority.  Tbeb^ 
neffl:  sendbly  felt  from  his  indSiiencei  tiaade  it  be  cherished 
by  the  people^  at  least  by  the  .peaceable  and  well-disposed 
among  them;  and  if  hii  toil  enjoyed  tb^  same  good  qtfar 
litles,  government  advanced  the  looner  to  maturity  apd 
perfection;  but  itras  fitill  in  a  feeble  6tate»  till  the  &rther 
progress  of  improvement  procured  the  iklf^^ate  a  reve?- 
nue^  and  enabled  him  to  bestow  rewards  on.  the  se^er^l  tor 
stnunentfi  of  his  admiuistration»  and  to  inflict  punishai«3ats 
on  the  refractory  and  disobedient*  Before,  that  ji^iodi 
each  exertion  of  his  influence  mast  hate  be^  particular^ 
and  fimnded  on  the  peculiar  circtimstailces  of  ^  case^ 
After  itf  submission  was  no  loog^  a  matter  of  choice  m 
the  bulk  of  the  community,  but  was  rigorously  exacted  by 
the  ftuihority  of  the  supreme  magistrate* 

In  all  governments^  there  is  a  petpetual. intestine  iftrug* 
gle,  open  or  secret,  between  Authosity  and  Libehty  ^ 
and  neither  of  them  can  ever  absolutely  prevail  in  the  con* 
test.  A  great  sacrifice  of  Uberty  must  necessarily  be  made 
in  every  government ;  yet  even  the  authority,  which  con- 
fines liberty,  can  never,  and  perhaps  ought  never,  in  any 
constitution,  to  become  quite  entire  and  uncontrollable. 
The  sultan  is  master  of  the  life  and  fortune  of  any  indivi- 
dual ;  but  will  not  be  permitted  to  impose  new  taxes  on 
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his  subjects :  a  French  monarch  can  impose  taxes  ai 
sure ;  but  would  find  it  dangerous  to  attempt  the  liv4 
fortunes  of  individuals.  Religion  also,  in  most  cou] 
is  commonly  found  to  be  a  yery  intractable  principle 
other  principles  or  prejudices  frequently  resist  all  tl 
thority  of  the  civil  magistrate ;  whose  power»  being  f 
ed  on  opinion,  can  never  subvert  other  opinions,  ei 
rooted  with  that  of  his  title  to  dominion.  The  gc 
ment,  which,  in  common  appellation,  receives  the  ap 
tion  of  free,  is  that  which  admits  of  a  partition  of  j 
among  several  members,  whose  united  authority  is  nc 
or  is  commonly  greater,  than  that  of  any  monarch 
who,  in  the  usual  course  of  administration,  must  act  I 
neral  and  equal  laws,  that  are  previously  known  to  a 
members,  and  to  all  their  subjects.  In  this  sense,  it 
he  owned,  that  liberty  is  the  perfection  of  civil  society 
atill  authority  must  be  acknowledged  essential  to  its 
existence  :  and  in  those  contests,  which  so  often  take  j 
between  the  one  and  the  other,  the  latter  may,  on  tha 
count,  challenge  the  preference.  Unless  perhaps  one 
say  (and  it  may  be  said  with  some  reason)  that  a  cin 
stance,  whidb  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  civil  see 
must  always  support  itself,  and  needs  be  guarded  with 
jealousy,  than  one  that  contributes  only  to  its  perfeci 
which  the  indolence  of  men  is.  so  apt  to  neglecl^  or  i 
ignorance  to  overlook. 
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or  THE  INDEPENDENCY  OF  PARLIAMENT. 


PoXiiTicAi.  writers  have  established  it  as  a  maxima  that, 
in  contriving  any  system  of  government,  and  fixing  the 
several  checks  and  controls  of  the  constitution,  every  man 
ought  to  be  supposed  a  knave^  and  to  have  no  other  endy 
in  all  his  actions,  than  private  interest.  By  this  interest 
we  must  govern  him,  and,  by  means  of  it,  make  him,  not- 
withstanding his  insatiable  avarice  and  ambition,  co-ope- 
rate to  public  good*  Without  this,  say  they,  we  shall  in 
vain  boast  of  the  advantages  of  any  constitution,  and  shall 
find,  in  the  end,  that  we  have  no  security  for  our  liberties 
or  possessions,  except  the  good-will  of  our  rulers  \  that  isy 
we  shall  have  no  security  at  all. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  just  political  maxim,  that  every  man 
must  be  supposed  a  knave ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  it 
appears  somewhat  strange,  that  a  maxim  should  be  true  in 
politics  which  is  false  in  fact.  But  to  satisfy  us  on  this 
head,  we  may  consider,  that  men  are  generaUy  more  ho- 
nest in  their  private  than  in  their  public  capacity,  and  will 
go  greater  lengths  to  serve  a  party,  than  when  their  own 
private  interest  is  alone  concerned.  Honour  is  a  great 
check  upon  mankind :  Bat  where  a  considerable  body  of 
men  act  together^  this  check  is  in  a  great  measure  remo* 
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red ;  since  a  man  is  sure  to  be  approved  of  by  bis  own  par- 
ty, for  what  promotes  the  common  interest ;  and  he  soon 
learns  to  despise  the  clamours  of  adversaries*  To  which 
we  may  addf  that  every  court  or  senate  is  determined  by 
the  greater  number  of  voices  ^  so  that,  if  self-interest  ia- 
fluences  only  the  majority  (as  it  will  always  do),  the  whole 
senate  follows  the  allurements  of  this  separate  interest,  and 
acts  as  if  it  contained  not  one  member  who  had  any  regard 
to  public  jnterest  and  liberty. 

When  there  offers,  therefore,  to  our  censure  and  exami- 
nation, any  plan  of  government,  real  or  imaginary,  where 
the  power  ii  dutributed  among  several  courts^  and  9Qveral 
orders  of  men,  we  should  always  consider  the  separate  in* 
terest  of  each  court,  and  each  order ;  and,  if  we  find  that 
by  the  skilful  division  of  power,  this  interest  must  necessa-^ 
xjly,  in  its  operation,  concur  widb  the  public,  we  may  pro^ 
nounce  that  government  to  be  wise  and  happy.  If,  on  the 
cotitrary,  separate  interest  be  not  checked,  and  be  not  di<* 
f ected  to  the  public,  we  ought  to  look  for  nothing  but  fac* 
tion,  disorder,  and  tyranny  from  such  a  government.  In 
this  opinion  I  am  justified  by  experience,  as  well  as  by  the 
authority  of  all  philosophers  and  politicians,  both  ancient 
and  modern. 

How  much,  therefore,  would  it  have  surprised  such  a  ge- 
nius as  Cicero  or  Tacitus,  to  have  been  told,  that  in  a  fu- 
ture age,  there  should  arise  a  very  regular  system  oi  mixed 
government,  where  the  authority  was  so  distributed,  that 
one  rank,  whenever  it  pleased,  might  swallow  up  all  the 
rest,  and  engross  the  whole  power  of  the  constitutional- 
Such  a  government,  they  would  say,  will  not  be  a  mixed 
government.  For  so  great  is  the  natural  ambition  of  men, 
that  they  are  never  satisfied  with  power;  and  if  one  order 
of  men,  by  pursuing  its  own  interest^  can  usurp  upon  every 
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oilier  order,  it  wi)l  certainly  do  so,  and  render  itself  as 
fiur  as  possible^  absolute  and  uncontrollable,  i 

But,  in  this  opinion,  eKperienqe  shews  they  would  have 
been  mistaken*    For  this  is  actually  the  case  with  the  Brl- 
tiah  constitution.      The  share  of  power,  allotted  by  our 
Goostitution  to  the  house  of  commons,  is  so  great,  that  it 
absolutely  commands  all  the  other  parts  of  the  government* 
Tbe  king^s  le^lative  power  is  plainly  no  proper  check  to 
it.      For  though  the  king  has  a  negati'na  in  framing  lawi^ 
yet  this,  in  fact,  is  esteemed  of  so  little  moment,  that  what- 
ever is  voted  by  the  two  houses,  is  always  sure  to  pass  into 
a  law,  and  the  royal  assen^  is  little  better  than  a  form. 
The  principal  weight  of  the  crown  lies  in  the  executive 
power.    But  besides  that  the  executive  power  in  every  go*- 
ar^nment  is  altogether  subordinate  to  the  legislative ;  be- 
sides this,  I  say,  the  exfircise  of  this  power  requires  an  im- 
mense expence,  and  the  commons  have  assumed  to  them^- 
selves  the  sole  right  of  granting  money.      How  easy, 
therefore,  would  it  be  for  that  house  tp  wrest  from  the 
crown  all  these  powers,  one  after  anoth^ ;  by  making  eve- 
ry grant  conditional,  and  choosing  their  time  so  well,  that 
their  refusal  of  supply  should  only  distress  the  government, 
without  giving  fi>reign  powers  any  advantage  over  us  ?  Did 
the  housie  of  commons  depend  in  the  same  manner  upon 
the  king,  and  had  none  of  the  members  any  property  but 
from  his  gift,  would  not  he  command  all  their  resolutions, 
and  be  from  that  moment  absolute  ?   As  to  the  house  of 
lords,  they  are  a  very  powerft^l  support  to  the  crown,  so 
kmg  as  they  are,  in  their  turn,  6U{^)orted  by  it ;  but  both 
eiqperience  and  reason  shew,  that  they  have  no  force  or  au** 
thority  sufficient  to  m^intdin  themselves  alone^  without  such 
support. 
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How,  therefore,  shall  we  solve  this  paradox  ?  And  by 
what  means  is  this  member  of  our  constitution  confined 
within  the  proper  limits ;  since,  from  our  very  constitution^ 
it  must  necessarily  have  as  much  power  as  it  demands,  and 
can  only  be  confined  by  itself?  How  is  this  consistent 
with  our  experience  of  human  nature  ?  I  answer,  that  the 
interest  of  the  body  is  here  restrained  by  that  of  the  indi- 
viduals, and  that  the  hpuse  of  commons  stretches  not  its 
power,  because  such  an  usurpation  would  be  contrary  to 
the  interest  of  the  majority  of  its  members.  The  crown 
has  so  many  offices  at  its  disposal,  that,  when  assisted  by 
the  honest  and  disinterested  part  of  the  house,  it  will  al- 
ways command  the  resolutions  of  the  whole,  so  far,  at  leasts 
as  to  preserve  the  ancient  constitution  from  danger.  We 
may,  therefore,  give  to  this  influence  what  name  we  please ; 
we  may  call  it  by  the  invidious  fippellations  of  corruption 
and  dependence  ;  but  some  degree  and  some  kind  of  it  are 
inseparable  from  the  very  nature  of  the  constitution,  and 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  our  mixed  government. 

Instead,  then,  of  asserting  ^  absolutely,  that  the  dq>en- 
dence  of  parliament,  in  every  d^ee,  is  an  infringement 
of  British  liberty,  the  country- party  should  have  made  some 
concessions  to  their  adversaries,  and  have  only  examined 
what  was  the  proper  degree  of  this  dependence,  beyond 
which  it  became  dangerous  to  liberty.  But  such  a  mode* 
ration  is  not  to  be  expected  in  party-men  of  any  kind. 
After  a  concession  of  this  nature,  all  declamation  must  be 
abandoned  \  and  a  calm  inquiry  into  the  proper  degree  of 
court*influence  and  parliamentary  dependence  would  have 
been  expected  by  the  readers.  And  though  the 'advan- 
tage, in  such  a  controversy,  might  possibly  remain  to  the 

«*  *  See  Dissertation  on  Parties^  throughout 
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country^party ;  yet  the  victory  would  not  be  so  complete 
as  th^  wish  for,  nor  would  a  true  patriot  have  given  an 
entire  loose  to  his  zeal,  for  fear  of  running  matters  into  a 
contrary  extreme,  by  diminishing  too  ^  far  the  influence  of 
the  crown.  It  was,  therefore,  thought  best  to  deny,  that 
this  extreme  could  ever  be  dangerous  to  the  constitution, 
or  that^he  crown  could  ever  have  too  little  influence  over 
members  of  parliament 

AU  questions  concerning  the  proper  medium  between 
extremes'  are  difficult  to  be  decided  ;  both  because  it  is  not 
easy  to  6nd  *is)ords  proper  to  fix  this  medium,  and  because 
^e  good  and  ill,  in  such  cases,  run  so  gradually  into  each 
other,  as  even  to  render  our  sentimenis  doubtful  and  un- 
certain. But  there  is  a  peculiar  difficulty  in  the  present 
case,  which  would  enibarrass  the  most  knowing  and  most 
impartial  examiner.  Tke  power  of  the  crown  is  always 
lodged  in  a  single  person,  either  king  or.  minister ;  and  as 
this  person  may  have  either  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  am- 
bition, capacity,  courage,  popularity,  or  fortune,  the  power^ 
whith  Js  too  great  in  one  hand,  may  become  too  little  in 
another.-  In  pure  republics,  where  the  authority  is  distri- 
buted among  several  assemblies  or  senates,  the  checks  and 
controls  are  more  regular  in  their  operation ;  because  the 
members  of  sudi  numerous  assemblies  may  be  presumed  to 
be  always  nearly  equal  in  capacity  and  virtue;  and  it  is  only 
their  number,  riches,  or  authority,  whiqh  enter  into  consi- 
deration. But  a  limited  monarchy  admits  not  of  any  such 
stability ;  nor.  is  it  possible  to  assign  to  the  crown  such  a  de- 
terminate degree  of  power,  as  will,  in  every  hand,  form  a 
proper  counterbalance  to  the  other  parts  of  the  constitu- 
tion. This  is  an  unavoidable  disadvantage,  among  the 
many  ad^ntages,  attending  that  species  of  government. 

■See  Note  [B.] 
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WHETHER  THE  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  INCLINES  MORE  TO 
ABSOLUTE  MONARCHY,  OR  TO  A  REPUBLIC,  } 

It  affords  a  violent  pr^udice  against  almost  erery  science^ 
that  no  prudent  man^  however  sure  of  his  principles,  dares 
pro{ihesy  concerning  any  event,  or  foretell  the  remote  con-* 
seqoences  of  things.  A  physician  will  not  venture  to  pror 
Bounce  coneeming  the  conditiookof  his  patient  a  fortnight 
or  a  month  after :  And  still  less  dares  a  politician  foretell 
the  ^situation  of  public  affidrs  a  few  years  hence.  Harring* 
ton  thought  himsdf  so  sure  of  his  general  principles,  thai 
the  balance  rf  pcnxm'  depetids  on  that  rf  property  that  he 
ventured  to  pronounce  it  impossible  ever  to  re-establish 
monarchy  in  England :  But  his  book  was  scarcely  pnb* 
fished  when  the  king  was  restored ;  and  we  see^  that  mo* 
narchy  has  0v«r  since  subsisted  upon  the  same  footing  as 
before.  Notwithstanding  this  unlucky  example)  I  will 
venture  to  exunine  an  important  question,  to  wit,  Wiethe 
the  British  government  indinA  more  to  absolute  monarchtff 
or  to  a  republic  $  and  in  *mhick  of  these  tmo  species  of  go* 
vemment  it  will  most  probably  terminate  ?  As  thare  seems 
not  to  be  any  great  danger  of  a  sudden  revolution  either 
way,  1  shall  at  least  escape  the  shame  attending  my  tane- 
rity,  if  I  should  be  found  to  have  been  mistaken. 
Those  who  assert,  that  the  balance  of  our  government 
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inclines  towards  absolute  moQarcby»  may  support  their  opi- 
nion by  the  following  reasons :  That  property  has  a  great 
inflaence  on  power  cannot  possibly  be  denied ;  but  yet  the 
general  maxinij  that  the  balance  (^the  one  depends  on  the  ba^ 
lance  of  the  other ^  must  be  received  with  several  limitations. 
It  is  evident^  that  much  less  property  in  a  single  hand  will 
be  able  to  counterbalance  a  greater  property  in  several ;  not 
only  because  it  is  difficult  to  make  many  persons  combine 
in  the  same  views  and  measures;  but  because  property^ 
when  united)  causes  much  greater  dependence,  than  the 
same  property  when  dispersed.    A  hundred  persons,  of 
L.IOQQ  a-year  a*piece,  can  consume  all  their  income,  and 
nobody  shall  ever  be  the  better  for  them,  except  their  sexv 
Tants  and  tradesmen,  who  justly  regard  their  profits  as  the 
product  of  their  own  labour*    But  a  man  possessed  of 
L.  100,000  aryear,  if  he^faas  either  any  gcnen^ity,  or  any 
cunning^  may  create  a  great  dependence  by  obligations, 
and  still  a  greater  by  expectations.     Hence  we  may  ob» 
serve,  that,  in  all  free  governments,  any  subject  exorbitant* 
ly  rich  has  always  created  jealousy,  even  though  his  riches 
bore  no  proportion  to  those  of  the  state.     Crassus's  for* 
tune,  if  I  remember  well,  aniounted  only  to  about  two  mil- 
lions wd  a  half  of  our 'money;  yet  we  find,  that  though 
his  genius  was  nothing  extraordinary,  he  was  aUe,  by  means 
of  his  riches  alone^  to  counterbalance,  during  his  lifetime^ 
the  power  of  Pompey  as  well  as  that  of  Caesar,  who  after- 
wards became  master  of  the  world.    The  wealth  of  the 
Medici  made  them  masters  of  Florence ;  though,  it  is  pro- 
bable, it  was  not  considerable,  compared  to  the  united 
property  of  that  opulent  republic. 

These  considerations  are  apt  tx>  make  one  entertain  a 
magnificent  idea  of  the  British  spirit  and  love  of  liberty ; 
since  we  could  maintain  oar  free  govemmept,  during  so 
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many  centuries,  against  our  sovereignsi  who,  besides  the 
power,  and  dignity,  and  majesty  of  the  crown,  have  always 
been  possessed  of  much  more  property,  than  any  subject 
has  ever  enjoyed  in  any  commonwealth.  But  it  may  be 
said,  that  this  spirit,  however  great,  will  never  be  able  to 
support  itself  against  that  immense  property,  which  is  now 
lodged  in  th^  king,  and  which  is  still  increasing.  Upon  a 
moderate  computation,  there  are  near  three  millions  a-year 
at  the  disposal  of  the  crown.  The  civil  list  amounts  to 
near  a  million ;  the  collection  of  all  taxes  to  another ;  and 
the  employments  in  the  army  and  navy,  together  with  ec- 
clesiastical preferments,  to  above  a  third  million: — an 
enormous  sum,  and  what  may  fairly  be  computed  to  be 
more  than  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  whole  income  and  labour 
of  the  kingdom.  When  we  add  to  this  great  property, 
the  increasing  luxury  of  the  nation,  our  proneness  to  cor- 
ruption, together  with  the  great  power  and  prerogatives  of 
the  crown,  and  the  command  of  military  force,  there  is  no 
one  but  must  despair  of  being  able,  without  extraordinary 
efforts,  to  support  our  free  government  much  longer  under 
these  di^dvantages. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  maintain,  that  the  bias 
of  the  British  government  leans  towards  a  republic,  may 
support  their  opinion  by  specious  arguments.  It  maybe 
jsaid,  that  though  this  immense  property  in  the  crown  be 
joined  to  the  dignity  of  first  magistrate,  and  to  many  other 
legal  powers  and  prerc^atives,  which  should  naturally  give 
it  greater  influence;  yet  it  really  becomes  less  dangerous 
to  liberty  upon  that  very  account.  Were  England  a  repub- 
lic, and  were  any  private  man  possessed  of  a  revenue,  n 
third,  or  even  a  tenth  part  as  large  as  that  of  the  crown, 
he  would  very  justly  excite  jealousy;  because  he  would  in- 
fallibly have  great  authority  in  the  government    And  such 
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Hn  irr^ular  authority,  not  avowed  by  the  laws,  is  always 
more  dangerous  than  a  much  greater  authority  derived 
from  them.     A  man  possessed  of  usurped  power,  can  set 
no  bounds  to  his  pretensions :  His  partisans  have  liberty 
to  hope  for  every  thing  in  his  favour :  His  enemies  pro- 
voke his  ambition  with  his  fears,  by  the  violence  of  their 
opposition  :  And  the  government  being  thrown  into  a  fer- 
ment, every  corrupted  humour  in  the  state  naturally  ga<f 
thers  to  him^     On  the  contrary,  a  l^al  authority,  though 
great;  has  always  some  bounds,  which  terminate  both  the 
hopes  and  pretensions  of  the  person  possessed  of  it :  The 
laws  must  have  provided  a  remedy  against  its  excesses: 
Such  an  eminent  magistrate  has  much  to  fear,  and  little 
to  hope  from  his  usurpations :  And  as  his  legal  authority 
_is  quietly  submitted  to,  he  has  small  temptation  and  small 
opportunity  of  extending  it  farther.     Besides,  it  happens, 
with  regard  to  ambitious  aims  and  projects,  what  may  be 
observed  with  regard  to  sects  of  philosophy  and  religion. 
A  new  sect  excites  such  a  ferment,  and  in  both  opposed 
and  defended  with  such  vehemence,  that  it  always  spreads 
faster,  and  multiplies  its  partisans  with  greater  rapidity,  than 
any  old  established  opinion,  recommended  by  the  sanction 
of  the  laws  and  of  antiquity.     Such  is  the  nature  of  novel- 
ty, that,  where  any  thhig  pleases,  it  becomes  doubly  agree- 
ble,  if  new;  but  if  it  displeases,  it  is  doubly  displeasing 
upon  that  very  account*     And,  in  most  cases,  the  violence 
of  enemies  is  favourable  to  ambitious  projects,  as  well  as 
the  zeal  of  partisans. 

It  may  farther  be  said,  that,  though  men  be  much  go- 
verned by  interest ;  yet  even  interest  itself,  and  all  human 
affairs,  are  entirely  governed  by  opinion*  Nc»w,  there  has 
been  a  sudden  and  sensible  change  in  the  opinions  of  men 
within  these  last  fifty  years,  by  the  progress  of  learning  and 
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of  liberty*  Most  people^  in  this  island)  have  divested  them* 
selTcs  of  all  superstitious  reverence  to  names  and  authori-» 
ty :  The  clergy  have  much  lost  their  credit :  Their  pre^ 
tensions  and  doctrines  have  been  ridiculed ;  and  even  re* 
ligion  can  scarcely  support  itself  in  the  world.  The  mere 
name  of  king  commands  little  respect  \  and  to  talk  of  a 
king  as  God's  vicegerent  on  earth,  or  to  give  him  any  of 
those  magnificat  titles  which  formerly  dazzled  mankind^ 
would  but  excite  laughter  in  every  one.  Though  the 
crown,  by  means  of  its  large  revenue  may  maintain  its  an* 
thority,  in  times  of  tranquillity^  upon  private  interest  and 
influence ;  yet,  as  the  least  stock  or  convulsion  must  break 
all  these  interests  to  pieces,  the  royal  power,  being  no  long^* 
er  supported  by  the  settled  principles  and  c^inions  of  men> 
will  immediately  dissolve.  Had  men  been  in  the  same 
disposition  at  the  Revobdimi^  as  they  are  at  present,  mo* 
narchy  would  have  run  a  great  risk  of  being  entirely  lost 
in  this  island. 

Durst  I  venture  to  deliver  my  own  sentiments  amidst 
these  opposite  arguments,  I  would  assert,  that,  unless 
there  happen  some  extraordinary  convulsion,  the  power 
of  the  crown,  by  mettn  of  its  large  revenue^  is  rather 
upon  the  increase  $  though  at  the  same  time  I  own,  that 
its  progress  seems  very  slow,  and  almost  insensible.  The 
tide  has  run  long  atid  with  some  rapidity  to  the  side  of 
popular  government,  and  is  just  beginning  to  turn  towards 
monarchy. 

It  is  well  known,  that  every  government  must  come  to 
a  period,  and  that  death  is  unavoidable  to  the  political  as 
Wett  as  to  the  animal  body.  But,  as  one  kind  of  death  may 
be  preferable  to  another,  it  may  be  inquired,  whether  it 
be  mot*e  desirable  for  the  British  constitution  to  termi* 
nate  in  a  popular  government,  or  in  ab  absolute  monarchy  ? 
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Hfare  I  woilld  firanUj  dediur^,  that»  tho«^  ItbeKy  be  pte- 
feisble  to  tdatery^  in  dmdst  ^ery  case ;  yet  I  elioiild  r«H 
dier  wisb  tt»  see  An  alMoIiite  monat-efa  thao  a  repoUt^  in 
ifaiB  islatid.    JFor  let  us  oonader  wbfit  kind  of  republic  we 
hxfm  r^omm  b9  expect     The  question  is  not  concerhing 
any  fine  imaginary  republic)  of  which  a  man  may  £arm  a 
plan  in  his  closet.     There  is  no  doubt,  but  a  popular  go- 
vemment  may  be  imagined  more  perfect  than  absolute 
monarchy,  or  even  than  our  present  constitution.     But 
what  reason  have  we  to  expect  that  any  such  government 
will  ever  be  eistablished  in  Great  Britain,  upon  the  dissolu- 
tion of  our  monarchy  ?    If  any  single  person  acquire  power 
enough  to  take  our  constitution  to  pieces,  and  put  it  up 
anew,  he  is  really  an  absolute  monarch ;  and  we  have  al- 
ready had  an  instance  of  this  kind,  sufficient  to  convince 
us,  that  such  a  person  will  never  resign  his  power,  or  es- 
tablish any  free  government.     Matters,  therefore,  must  be 
trusted  to  their  natural  progress  and. operation;  and  the 
bouse  of  commons,  according  to  its  present  constitution, 
must  be  the  only  legislature  in  such  a  popular  government. 
The  inconveniences  attending  such  a  situation  of  afibirs, 
present  themselves  by  thousands.    If  the  house  of  com- 
mons, in  such  a  case^  ever  dissolve  itself,  which  is  not  to 
be  expected,  we  may  look  for  a  civil  war  every  election. 
If  it  continue  itself,  we  shall  suffer  all  the  tyranny  ofa  fiu;- 
tion  subdivided  into  new  factions.    And,  as  such  a  violent 
government  cannot  long  subsist,  we  shaU,  at  last,  after 
many  convulsions  and  civil  wars,  find  repose  in  absolute 
monarchy,  which  it  would  have  been  happier  for  us  to 
have  established  peaceably  from  the  beginning.     Absolute 
monarchy,  therefore,  is  the  easiest  death,  the  true  EtUha^ 
nasia  of  the  British  constitution. 
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Thusy  if  we  hare  reason  to  be  more  jealous  of  monarchy, 
because  the  danger  is  more  immiAent  from  that  quarter; 
we  have  also  reason  to  be  more  jealous  of  popular  govern^ 
menty  because  that  danger  is  more  terrible.  This  may 
teach  lis  a  lesson  of  moderation  in  all  our  political  contro- 
versies. 
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OF  PARTIES  IN  GENERAli* 


O^  all  men  that  distinguish  themselves  by  memorable 
achievements,  the  first  place  of  honour  seems  due  to  Lb4> 
oisLATORS  and  founders  of  states,  who  transmit  a  ^steia 
of  laws  and  institutions  to  secure  the  peace,  happiness,  and 
liberty  of  future  generations.  The  influence  of  useful  in^ 
ventions  in  the  arts  and  sciences  may,  perhaps,  extend 
farther  than  that  of  wise  laws,  whose  effects  are  limited 
both  in  time  and  place ;  but  the  benefit  arising  from  the 
former  is  not  so  sensible  as  that  which  results  firom  the  lat- 
ter. Speculative  sciences  do,  indeed,  improve  the  mind^ 
but  this  advantage  reaches  only  to  a  few  persons,  who  have 
leisure  to  apply  themselves  to  them.  And  as  to  practical 
arts,  which  increase  the  commodities  and  enjoymoits  of 
lifb,  it  is  well  ktlowti,  that  men^s  happiness  consists  not  so 
much  in  an  abundance  of  these,  as  in  the  peace  and  seco- 
rity  with  which  they  possess  them ;  and  4hose  blessings 
can  only  be  derived  from  good  government.  Not  to  men-^ 
don,  that  general  virtue  and  good  morals  in  a  state,  which 
are  so  requisite  to  happiness,  can  never  arise  from  the 
most  refined  precepts  of  philosophy,  or  even  the  severest 
iujunctidns  of  religion ;  but  must  proceed  entirely  frpm  the 
virtuous  education  of  youth,  the  effect  of  wise  laws  and  in- 
stitutions.   I  must  therefore  presume  to  difier  from  Lord 
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Bacon  in  this  particular,  and  must  regard  antiquity  a9 
somewhat  unjust  in  its  distribution  of  honours,  when  it 
made  gods  of  all  the  inventors  of  useful  arts,  such  as  Ceresy 
Bacchus,  ^sculapius ;  and  dignified  legislators,  such  as 
Romulus  and  Theseus,  only  with  the  appellation  of  demi- 
gods and  heroes. 

As  much  as  legislators  and  founders  of  states  ought  to  be 
honoured  and  respected  among  men,  as  much  ought  the 
founders  of  seels  and  factions  to  be  detested  and  hated  ^ 
because  the  influence  of  faction  is  directly  contrary  to  that 
<rflaw8.  Factions  subvert  government,  render  laws  im- 
potent, and  beget  the  fiercest  animosities  among  men  of 
the  same  nation,  who  ought  to  give  mutual  assistance  and 
protection  to  each  other.  And  what  should  render  the 
founders  of  parties  more  odious,  is  the  difficulty  of  extirpa- 
ting these  weeds,  when  once  they  have  taken  root  in  any 
«tate.  They  naturally  propagate  themselves  for  many  cen- 
taries,  and  seldom  end  but  by  the  total  dissolution,  of  that 
government,  in  which  they  are  sown.  They  are^besideS) 
plants  which  grow  most  plentifully  in  the  richest  soil ;  and 
though  absolute  governments  be  not  wholly  firee  from  themi 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  they  rise  more  easily,  and  propa- 
gate themselves  faster  in  free  governmental  where  they  al- 
ways infect  the  legislature  itseliQ  which  alone  could  be  able^ 
by  the  steady  application  of  rewards  and  punishments^  to 
eradicate  them. 

Factions  may  be  divided  into  Personal  and  Real ;  that 
is,. into  factions,  founded  on  personal  friendship  or  animo* 
sity  among  such  as  compose  the  contending  parties,  and 
into  those  founded  on  some  real  difference  of  sentiment  or 
interest.  The  reason  of  this  distinction  is  obvious ;  though. 
I  must  acknowledge,  that  parties  are  seldom  found  pure 
and  unmixedi  either  of  the  one  kind  or  the  other.    It  is 
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lM>t  ofteti  seed,  that  a  government  divides  into  factions^ 
where  there  is  no  difference  in  the  views  of  thie  constituent 
nembers,  either  real  or  apparent^  trivial  or  material :  And 
in  those  factions,  which  are  founded  on  the  most  real  and 
moat  material  difference,  there  is  always  observed  a  great 
deal  of  personal  animosity  or  affection.  But  notwithstand- 
ing this  mixture,  a  party  may  be  denominated  either  per- 
sonal or  real,  according  to  that  principle  which  is  predo- 
minant^ and  is  found  to  have  the  greatest  influence. 

Personal  factions  arise  most  easily  in  small  republics. 
Hvery  domestic  quarrel,  there,  becomes  an  affair  of  state. 
LfOve,  vanity,  emulation,  any  passion,  as  well  as  ambition 
and  resentment,  begets  public  division.  The  Neri  and 
BiANCHi  of  Florence,  the  Fregosi  and  Adorni  of  Genoa, 
the  CoLONNEsi  and  Orsini  of  modern  Rome^  were  parties 
of  this  kind. 

Men  have  such  a  propensity  to  divide  into  personal 
&ctions,  that  the  smallest  appearance  of  real  difference  will 
produce  them.  What  can  be  imagined  more  trivial  than 
the  difference  between  one  colour  of  livery  and  another  in 
horse-races  ?  Yet  this  difference  begat  two  most  inveterate 
Actions  in  the  Greek  empire,  the  Prasini  and  Yeneti, 
who  never  suspended  their  animosities  till  they  ruined  that 
unhappy  government. 

We  find  in  the  Roman  history  a  remarkable  dissension 
between  two  tribes,  the  Pollia  and  Papiria,  which  con- 
tinued for  the  space  of  near  three  hundred  years,  and  dis- 
covered itself  in  their  suffrages  at  every  election  of  ma- 
gistrates *.  This  faction  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  it 
could  continue  for  so  long  a  tract  of  time }  even  though  it 

*  As  this  ibct  has  not  been  much  observed  by  antiquaries  or  politician|L 
I  fihaU  deUver  it  in  the  words  of  the  Roman  historian*  '*  Fopulus  Tuscula- 
«U8  cum  coiyugibus  ac  Uberis  Romam  yemit :  £a  multitudo  test^  mntatRi 
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did  not  ip^^d  itsdf^  nor  draw  any  of  the  oth^  tribes  int^ 
a  ibare  cf  Ifae  quarrel.  If  biankitid  had  not  a  strong  pro^ 
I)^6ity  to  soch  divisions^  the  ttidifferenee  of  the  rest  of  the 
cofnmiinity  mudt  have  tuppredsed  thii  foolish  animodity^ 
that  had  not  atiy  aliinent  of  new  ben^ts  and  injaries,  of 
general  sympathy  and  antipathy,  which  never  fail  to  take 
place,  when  the  whole  state  is  rent  into  two  equal  factiony. 

Nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  see  parties^  which  hare 
begun  upon  a  real  difference,  continue  eren  after  that  di& 
ference  Is  lost.  When  men  are  once  inlisted  on  opposite 
sides,  they  contract  an  affection  to  the  persons  With  whom 
Ihey  are  unked,  and  an  animosity  against  their  antagonists  t 
And  these  passions  they  often  transmit  to  their  posterity. 
The  real  difference  between  Ouelf  and  Ohibbelline  was  long 
lost  in  Italy,  before  these  factions  were  extinguished.  The 
Guelfs  adhered  to  the  pop^,  the  Ghibbeliines  to  the  em- 
peror ;  ii^et  the  ^mily  of  Sforza,  who  were  in  alliance  with 
the  emperor,  thou^  they  were  Ouelfs,  being  expelled  Milan 
by  the  king  •  of  France,  assisted  by  Jacomo  Trivulzio  and 
the  Ohibbellines,  the  pope  concurred  with  the  latter,  and 
they  formed  lehgues  with  the  pope  against  the  emperor. 

The  civU  wars  Which  arose  some  few  years  ago  in  Mo« 
rocco,  between  the  blacks  and  vokites,  merely  on  accotmt  of 
their  complexion,  are  founded  on  a  pleasant  difference. 
We  laugh  at  them  ;  but  I  believe,  were  things  rightly  exa^ 

«t  specie  reoruiu,  tribus  circuit)  getiibus  se  omniam  advolvens.  Plus  itaque 
miserioordia  ad  pcBos  ▼eniam  impetrandam,  quam  causa  ad  crimen  pur- 
gandumvaluit.  Tribus  omnes,  preter  FoUiam,  antiquarunt  legem.  FoUia» 
sententia  fuit,  puberes  verberatos  necari ;  liberos  conjugesque  sub  corona 
lege  beUi  venire ':  Memoriamque  ejus  ira  Tusculanis  in  pcens  tam  atrocis 
auctores,  mansisse  ad  patrum  statem  constat,  nee  quemquam  ferme  ex  Polfia 
fi^u  candidatum  Papiriam  ferre  solitum.**  T.  Livii,  lib.  8.  The  Castjelam i 
and  NicoLioTi  are  two  mdbbish  fiictions  in  Venice,  who  frequently  box  to- 
gether, and  then  lay  aside  thehr  qoarreb  presently. 
*  Lewis  XII. 
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Ymned,  we  aflbvd  moch  tQor?  ocd^^ipu  <^  ridicMl^  to  th^ 
Moots.  For^  what  Are  iJl  (he  wars  of  religioQi  whifih  hfi?^ 
ptevailad  in  this  polHe  md  kn^inpg  .purt  of  th^  WQvld  ? 
Tk^y  are  oeruioly  more  aibiiird  $hm  the  Moorish  fsivil 
wttis*  X^^e  diffi9f«ic8  of  coinplesiiQn  19  n  s^o^ible  Wf}  li 
ireel  difibrencc  {  But  the  oontroveffty  dbo^t  m  article  of 
fiuthy  iriiiek  k  iitterly  absarod  and  ^mQtftlUgib^  is  i^ot 
ft  diffiiraioe,  in  sentiment^:  but  in  a  few  pbra»Q0  eod  &$r 
pressions^  which  qd«  party  acespts  of,  without  underftandr 
jpg  them  $>  and  tha  other  re&scs  im  the  same  mwner. 

JfeoJ  factions  may  be.  diirilded  into  those,  from  interest$ 
from  primciplef  aiptdfrom  ffffeetim*  Of  all  factions)  the  fitft 
arc;  the  most  i:e8flonafale9  and  (the  most  i^cosaUe.  Wheve 
two  orders,  of  men,  such  as  the  nobles  and  peoplei  hare  a 
distinct  authoiity  in  a  government,  not  vevy  acciiPfttely 
balanced  ,andnifidel]al,th^jiaturally  follow  a  distiq^t  \\^ 
terest:;  nor  ean  we  reasqipably  espef^  a  different  eonduct, 
consideving  that  d^ae  'OC  sej^hn^s  implanted  iq  hun^aii 
nature.  It  requires  great  skill  in  a  legislator  to  prevefilt 
soch  parties  ;  and  maily  philosophers  are  of  opinioOf  that 
this  searet,  like  the  grand  dmn  01  ferpetm}  mo$im%  may 
•muse  men  in  theory,  but  can  never  possibly  be  reduced  tp 
practice.  In  despotic  goverimients,  indeed,  factions  often 
do  not  appear ;  but  they  are  not  the  le^s.  real ;  or  ratheiv 
lliey  are  more  real  and  more  pernicious,  Upon  that  veiy 
account*  The  distinct  orders  of  men,  nobles  and  pep|ile, 
soldiers  and  merchants,  have  all  a  distinct  interest  %  but 
the  more  powerful  oppresses  the  wealfer  with  impunity9 
and  without  resistance^  which  begets  a  seemipg  tranquil 
Uty  in  such  gov^nments. 

.  There  has  been  an  attempt  in  England  to  divide  the 
landed  and  trading  part  of  the  nation ;  but  without  success. 

The  interests  of  these  two  bodies  are  not  really  distiuctt 
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and  ncvei^  will  be  so,  till  our  public  debts  increase  to  such  a 
degree,  as  to  become  altogether  oppressive  and  intolerable. 

Parties  from  principle,  Specially  abstract  speculative 
principle,  are  known  only  to  modem  times,  and  are,  per- 
haps, the  most  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  phenoma' 
non  that  has  yet  app^red  in  human  affiiirs.  Where  dif- 
ferent principles  beget  a  contrariety  of  conduct,  which  is 
the  case  with  all  different  political  principles,  the  matter 
may  be  more  easily  explained.  A  man,  who  esteems  the 
true  right  of  government  to  lie  in  one  man,  or  one  family, 
cannot  easily  agree  with  his  ^ow-citusen,  who  thinks  that 
another  man  or  &mily  is  possessed  of  diis  right  Each 
naturally  wishes  that  right  may  take  places  according  to 
his  own  notions  of  it.  But  where  the  diflference  of  prin^ 
ciple  is  attended  with  no  contrariety  of  action,  but  every 
one  may  follow  his  own  way,  without  interferii:^  with  his 
neighbour,  as  happens  in  all. religious  controversies;  what 
madness,  what  fury,  can  beget  sudi  an  unhappy  and  such 
jatal  divisions  ? 

Two  men  travelling  on  the  highway,  the  one  east,  the 
other  west,  can  easily  pass  each  other,  if  the  way  be  broad 
enough  \  but  two  men,  reasoning  upon  opposite  principles 
of  religion,  cannot  so  easily  pass,  without  shocking ;  though 
one  should  think,  that  the  way  were  also,  in  tb^t  case,  suf- 
ficiently broad,  and  that  each  might  pnoceed,  without  in- 
tevruption,  in  his  own  course.  But  such  is  the  nature  of 
the  human  mind,  that  it  always  lays  hold  on  every  mind 
that  approaches  it ;  and  as  it  is  wonderfully  fortified  by  an 
unanimity  of  sentiments,  so  it  is  shocked  and  disturbed  by 
any  contrariety.  Hence  the  eagerness  which  most  peof- 
ple  discover  in  a  dispute ;  and  henoe  their  impatience  pf 
oppositioui  even  iu  the  most  speculative  and  indifferent 
opinions^ 
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This  principle,  how^rer  frivofoiis  H  may  appear^  seemi 
to  have  been  the  origin  of  all  rdUlgious  wars  and  divisions^ 
But  as  this  principle  is  universal  in  human  nature)  its  ef- 
fects would  not  have  been  confined  to  one  age,  and  to  one 
sect  of  religion,  did  it  not  tiiere  concur  with  other  mor^ 
aceidentftl  causes,  which  raise  it  to  such  a  height,  as  tq 
produce  the  greatest  misc^.  and  devastation.  Most  reli- 
gions <^  the  ancient  world  arose -m  the  unknown  ages  of 
govemm^it,  wh^n  men  wese  as  yet  barbaroas  and  nnui* 
stmctedi  and  the  prince, .  a&  weU  as  peasant,  was  disposed 
to  receive,  with  implicit  lakh,  every  pious  tale  or  fiction^ 
whicb  was  offered  him.  The  magistrate  raibraced  the 
religion  of  the  people  and,  entering  cordially  into  the  care 
of  sacral  matters,  naturally  acquired  an  autluMrity  in  th^n, 
and  united  the  ecclesiastical,  with  the  civil  power.  But 
the  Christian  religion  ariiddg,  while  principles  directly  op* 
posite  to  it  were  firmly  establiAed  in  the  poKte  part  of  the 
world,  who  despised  die  nation  that  first  broached  this  no* 
velty ;  no  wonder,  that,  in  such  circumstances,  it  was  but 
little  countenanced  by  the  civU  magistrate,  and  that  the 
{tfiesthood  was  allowed  to  engross  all  the  authority  in  the 
new  sect.  So  bad  a  use  did  thejr  make  of  this  power,  even 
in  those  early  times,  that  the  primitive  persecutions  may^ 
perhaps,  in  part  S  be  ascribed  to  the  violence  instilled  by 
them  into  their  followers. 

And  the  same  principles  of  priestly  government  c6nti«« 
nuing,  after  Christianity  became  the  established  religion ; 
th^  have  engendered  a  spirit  of  persecution,  which  has 
ever  since  been  the  poison  of  human  society,  and  the 
source  of  the  most  inveterate  factions  in  every  government. 
Such  divisions,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  ma;ip 
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|n»Uy  be  esteemed  faetions  of  principle ;  bot,  on  the  pari 
pf  the  (H'iestfis  who  are  the  prime  mpvers,  they  are  really 
Actions  of  interesL 

There  is  another  cause  (beside  the  authoriQ^  of  the 
priests^  and  the  separation  c^  the  ecclesiastical  apd  civil 
powers)  which  has  contributed  to  render  Christendom  the 
scene  of  religious  wars  and  diyisionst  Religions,  thaf 
arise  in  ages  totally  ignorant  and  barbaronl^  consist  mostly 
cf  traditional  tales  and  fictions^  which  may  be  different  in 
every  sect^  without  being  contrary  to  each  other ;  imd  even 
irfaen  they  are  ccmtrary,  every  one  adheres  to  the  tradition 
of  his  own  sect,  without  much  reasoning  or  diquitalion* 
But  as  philosophy  was  widely  spread  over  the  world  at 
the  time  when  Christianity  aros^  the  teachers  of  the  new 
sect  were  obliged  io  form  a  system  of  speculative  opinions  i 
to  divides  with  some  accuracy^  tbi^  ^tiples  of  faith ;  and 
to  explain,  comment*  confute^  and  defend^  with  .all  thf 
subtlety  of  argument  and  science*  Hence  naturally  arose 
keenness  in  dispute,  when  the  Christian  religion  capie  to 
be  split  into  new  divisions  and  heresies  x  And  tbiskeenness 
assisted  the  priests  in  their  policya  of  begetting  a  mutUa]i 
hatred  and  antipathy  «mQng  their  deluded  followeffi^.  S&^ 
pf  philosophy,  in  the  ancient  world,,  were  mor^jcealptis 
than  parties  of  religion  %  but,  in  modern  times,  .partis  pf 
religion  are  more  furious  and  enr^ed  than  the  most  l?ru^ 
fiictions  that  ever  arose  from  interest  aufi  ambition.  . 

I  have  mentioned  parties  from  affwiion  as  a  kindof  r^a< 
parties,  beside  those  from  interest  aiid  principle*  .  By  ^j 
ties  from  affection,  I  understand  those  which  are  founded 
pn  the  different  attachments  of  men  towards  partici^  fa* 
milies  and  persons,  whom  they  desire  to  r^le  oVer  tj^em. 
These  factions  are  often  very  violent ;  though,  I  must  own, 
it  may  seem  unaccountable}  that  men  should  attach  them- 
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selves  SO  strongly  to  penonsy  with  whom  they  are  nowise 
acquaintecjf  whom  perhaps  they  never  saw,  and  from  whom 
they  never  received,  nor  can  ever  hope  for,  any  favour. 
Yet  this  we  often  find  to  be  the  case,  and  even  with  men, 
who^  on  other  occasions,  discover  no  great  generosity  of 
spirit,  nor  are  found  to  be  easily  transported  by  friendship 
beyond  their  own  interest*  We  arc  apt  to  think  the  rela- 
tion between  us  and  our  sovereign  very  close  and  intimate. 
The  splendour  of  majesty  and  power  bestows  sin  impor* 
tance  on  the  fortunes  even  of  a  single  person.  And  when 
a  man's  goc»d  natiufie  does  not  give  him  this  imaginary  in- 
tarestf  his  ill  nature  will,  from  spite  and  opposition  to  per** 
spns  whose  sentiffieDts  aire  different  from  hia  QWUf 
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OF  THE  ]PARTI£S  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

W  BRE  the  British  goverament  pn^KMed  as  a  subject  of 
speculation,  one  would  immediately  perceive  in  it  a  source 
of  division  and  party,  which  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
for  it,  under  any  administration,  to  avoid.     The  just  ba- 
lance between  the  republican  and  monarchical  part  of  our 
constitution  is  really,  in  itself,  so  extremely  delicate  and 
uncertain,  that,  when  joined  to  men^s  passions  and  prgu* 
dices,  it  is  impossible  but  different  opinions  must  arise  con*^ 
ceming  it,  even  among  persons  of  the  best  understanding. 
Those  of  mild  tempers,  who  love  peace  and  order,  and  de* 
test  sedition  and  civil  wars,  will  always  entertain  more  fa- 
vourable  sentiments  of  monarchy  than  men  of  bold  and  ge- 
nerous spirits,  who  are  passionate  lovers  of  liberty,  an4 
think  no  evil  comparable  to  subjection  and  slavery.    \A^d 
though  all  reasoni^ble  men  agree  in  general  to  preserve  our 
piixed  government ;  yet,  when  thejr  come  to  particulars^ 
some  will  incline  to  trust  greater  powers  to  the  crown,  to 
bestow  on  i(;  more  influence,  and  to  gciard  against  its  en- 
croachments with  less  caution,  than  others  who  are  terri- 
fied at  the  most  distant  approaches  of  tjrranny  and  despo- 
tic power.    Thus  are  there  parties  of  Principle  involved 
in  the  very  nature  of  our  constitution,  which  may  proper^ 
]y  enough  be  denominated  those  of  Court  and  Countrx- 
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The  strength  and  violence  of  each  of  these  parties  will 
much  depend  upon  the  pariicujalr  administration.  An  ad- 
ministration may  be  so  bad,  as  to  throw  a  great  majority 
into  the  opposition ;  as  a  good  administration  will  reccmr 
cile  to  the  coart  many  of  the  most  passionate  lovers  of  lU 
bertjr.  But  however  the  nation  may  fluctuate  between 
them,  the  parties  themselves  will  always  subsist,  so  long  as 
we  are  governed  by  a  limited  monarchy. 
'  But,  be^es  this  difierenee  of  Principle,  those  parties 
are  very  much  fomented  by  a  difference  of  Interest, 
without  which  they  could  scarcely  ever  be  dangerous  or 
violent.  The  crown  will  naturally  bestow  all  trust  and 
power  upon  those,  whose  principles,  real  or  pretended,  are 
most  favourable  to  monarchical  government  $  and  this 
temptation  will  naturally  engage  them  to  go  greater  lengths 
than  their  principles  would  Qth^rwise  carry  them.  Their 
antagonists,  who  are  disappointed  in  their  ambitious  aims, 
throw  theinselVes  into  the  party  whose  sentiments  incline 
them  to  be  most  jealous^  of  royal  power,  and  naturally  car* 
vy  those  sentiments  to  a  greater  height  than  sound  poli- 
tics will  justify.  Thus  Court  and  Couniry,  which  are  the 
genuine  of&pring  of  the  British  government,  are  a  kind  of 
mixed  parties,^  and  are  influenced  both  by  principle  and  by 
interest.  The  beads  of  the  factions  are  commonly  most 
governed  by  the  latter  motive ;  the  inferior  members  ot 
them  by  the  former. 

As  to  ecclesiastical  parties,  we  may  observe,  that,  in  al^ 
ages  of  the  world,  priests  have  been  enemies  to  liberty; 
and  it  is  certain,  that  this  steady  conduct  of  theirs  must 
have  been  founded  on  fixed  reasons  of  interest  and  ambi- 
tion. Liberty  of  thinking,  and  of  expressing  our  thoughts^ 
is  always  fatal  to  priestly  power,  and  to  those  pious  frauds 
m  which  it  is  commonly  founded  i  §nd,  h^  i^n  ii^fallible 
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connectioD,  which  prevails  among  all  kinds  of  liberty,  this 
privilege  can  never  be  enjoyed,  at  least  baa  nev^  yet  been 
enjoyed,  but  in  a  free  government.  Hence.it  mutt  hap^ 
pen,  in  such  a  constitution  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  that 
the  established  clergy,  while  things  are  in  their  natural  A^ 
tuation,  will  always  be  of  the  Co«r/-party ;  as,  on  the.con» 
irary,  dissenters*  of  all  kinds  will  be  of  the  Cofi»/i^*party } 
since  they  can  never  hope  for  that  toleration,  which  they 
stand  in  need  of,  but  by  means  of  our  free  governments 
All  princes  that  have  aimed  at  despotic  power  have  known 
of  what  importance  it  was  to  gain  the  established  clergy  ; 
as  the  clergy,  on  their  part,  have  shesm  a  gceat  facility  in 
entering  into  the  views  of  such  princes  ?•  Oustavus  Vasa 
Was,  perhaps,  the  only  ambitious  monarch  that  ever  de^ 
pressed  the  church,  at  the  same  time  that  he  discouraged 
liberty.  But  the  exorbitant  power  of  thf  bishops  in  8we«» 
den,  who,  at  that  time,  over-topped  the  c^owa  itself,  to^ 
getber  with  their  attachment  to  a  foreign  family,  was  the 
reason  of  his  embracing  such  an  unusual  system  of  politica* 
.This  observation,  concerning  the  propensity  of  priests 
to  the  government  of  a  single  person,,  is  not  true  with  t^ 
gard  to  one  sect  only.  The  Presbyterian  and  Cabfinistfp 
clergy  in  Holland  were  professed  friends  to  the  fipnily  of 
Orange ;  as  the  Arminiam^  who  were  esteemed  heretic% 
were  of  the  Louvestein  foction,  and  zeabus  for  Uberiy, 
But  if  a  prince  have  the  choice  of  both,  it  is  «asy  to  see 
jthat  he  will  prefer  the  episcopal  to  the  presbyterian  form 
of  government,  both  because  of  the  greater  affinity  between 
monarchy  and  episcopacy,  and  because  of  the  fasility  which 

*  Judaei  sibi  ipsi  reges  imposuere  ;  qui  mobiUtate  Tulgi  ezpul^i,  resump- 
ta  per  arm  a  domlnatione,  fugas  civium,  urbium  eversiones,  fratrum,  coq* 
jugum,  parentum  neces  aliaque  solita  rcgibus  ausi,  superstitiooem  fovebant  i 
^uia  honor  sacerdotii  firmamentttm  potently,  assumiebtttiir.  Tacit.  Hist  libi  v* 
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he  will  find,  in  such  a  gdvernment,  of  ruling  die  clergy  hf 
medns  of  their  fecdediaisttcal  superiors  *. 

If  we  cotisider  the  first  tke  of  parties  in  England,  during 
the  great  rebdlion^  we  shall  observe  that  it  was  conform* 
able  to  this  general  theory,  and  that  the  species  of  govern- 
fnent  gave  birth  to  th^n  by  a  regular  and  infallible  opera* 
tion.  Hie  English  constitution,  before  diat  period,  bad 
lain  in  a  kiiid  of  confusion  $  yet  so  as  that  the  subjects 
possessed  many  noble  privileges,  which,  though  not  exact- 
ly bounded  and  secured  by  law,  were  universally  deemed^ 
Snytn  lonjg  possession,  to  belong  to  them  as  their  birth* 
right.  An  ambitious,  or  rather  a  misguided^  prince  arose, 
who  deemed  all  these  privileges  to  be  concessions  of  his 
predecessors,  revocable  at  pleasure;  and,  in  prosecution 
of  this  principle,  he  openly  acted  In  violation  of  liberty 
daring  the  course  of  several  years.  Necessity,  at  last,  con- 
strained him  to  call  a  parliament :  The  spirit  of  liberty 
atose  and  spread  itself:  The  prince,  being  without  any 
support,  was  obliged  to  grant  every  thing  required  of  him : 
And  his  enemies,  jealous  and  implacable,  set  no'  bounds  to 
their  pretensions.  Here,  then,  began  those  contests,  in 
which  it  was  no  wonder  that  men  of  that  age  were  divided 
into  different  parties ;  since,  even  at  this  day,  the  impar- 
tial are  at  a  loss  to  decide  concerning  the  justice  of  the 
quarrel.  The  pretensions  of  the  parliament,  if  yielded  to, 
broke  the  balance  of  the  constitution,  by  rendering  the 
government  almost  entirely  republican.  If  not  yielded  to» 
the  nation  was,  perhaps,  still  in  danger  of  absolute  power, 
from  the  settled  principles  and  inveterate  habits  of  the 
King,  which  had  plainly  appeared  in  every  concession  that 

*  PopuH  imperium  juxta  libett^em :  paucorum  dominatio  regime  libidim 
propior  est    Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  vi. 
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he  had  beeli  constrained  to  make  to  his  people.  Ir 
question,  so  delicate  and  uncertain,  men  naturally  f 
the  side  which  was  most  conformable  to  their  usual  { 
ciples;  and  the  more  passionate  favourers  of  mona 
declared  for  the  king,  as  the  zealous  ftietids  of  liberty  i 
with  the  parliament.  The  hopes  of  success  being  in 
equal  on  both  sides,  interest  had  no  general  iniSueni 
this  contest :  So  that  Round-head  and  Cavalier  ^ 
ttierely  parties  of  principle;  neither  of  which  disov 
either  monarchy  or  liberty ;  but  the  former  party  incl 
most  to  the  republican  part  of  our  government,  the  h 
to  the  monarchical*  In  this  respect,  they  may  be  cc 
d€ted  as  court  and  country  party,  inflamed  into  a  ( 
war,  by  an  unhappy  concurrence  of  circumstances,  anc 
the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  age.  The  commonwealth's  ir 
and  the  partisans  of  absolute  power,  lay  concealed  in  b 
parties,  and  formed  J^ut  an  inconsiderable  part  of  them 

The  clergy  had  concurred  with  the  king's  arbitrary 
«igns }  and,  in  returl;^  were  allowed  to  persecute  their 
versaries,  whom  they  called  heretics  and  schismatics.  1 
established  clergy  were  episcopal ;  the  non-conformj 
presbyterian :  So  that  all  things  concurred  to  throw  t 
former,  without  reserve,  into  the  king's  party,  and  the  1. 
ter  into  that  of  the  parliament. 

Every  one  knows  tlie  event  of  this  quarrel  |  fatal  to  t 
king  first,  to  the  parliament  afterwards.  Afler  many  co 
fusions  and  revolutions,  the  royal  family  was  at  last  restore 
and  the  ancient  government  re-established.  Charles  1 
was  not  made  wiser  by  the  example  of  his  father,  but  pr 
secuted  the  same  measures,  though,  at  first,  with  mo 
secrecy  and  caution.  New  parties  arose,  under  the  a] 
pellation  of  Whig  and  'Tory,  which  have  continued  ev( 
isince  to  confound  and  distract  our  government.    To  di 
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termine  the  aature  of  these  parties  is  perhaps  OPe  of  Che 
most  difficult  probleois  that  can  be  met  with,  and  is  a 
proof  that  history  may  contain  questions  as  uncertain  as 
any  to  be  found  in  the  most  abstract  sciences.     We  have 
seen  the  conduct  of  the  two  parties^  during  the  course  ci 
seventy  yeaift,  in  a  vast  variety  of  circumstances,  possessed 
of  power,  and  deprived  of  it,  during  peace,  and  during 
war :  Persons^  who  profess  themselves  of  one  side  or  other, 
we  meet  with  eveiy  hour,  in  company,  in  our  pleasures,  in 
our  serious  occupations :  We  ourselves  are  constrained,  in 
a  manner,  to  take  party  9  and  living  in  a  country  of  the 
highest  liberty,  every  one  may  openly  declare  all  his  sen- 
timents and  opinions :  Yet  are  we  at  a  loss  to  tell  the  na« 
ture,  pretensions,  and  principles,  of  the  different  factions* 
When  we  compare  the  parties  of  Whig  and  Tory  with 
those  of  Round-head  and  Cavalier,  the  most  obvious 
difference  that  appears  between  them  consists  in  the  prin-. 
ciples  oi  pcLssive  obedience^  and  indefeasible  right,  which 
were  but  little  heard  of  among  the  Cavaliers,  but  became 
the  universal  doctrine,  and  were  esteemed  the  true  charac- 
teristic of  a  Tory.    Were  these  principles  pushed  into  their 
most  obvious  consequences,  they  imply  a  formal  renuncia^ 
tion  of  all  our  liberties,  and  an  avowal  of  absolute  mo<» 
carchy ;  since  nothing  can  be  a  greater  absurdity  than,  a 
limited  power,  which  must  not  be  resisted,  even  when  it  ex-* 
ceeds  its  limitations.     But,  as  the  most  rational  principles 
are  often  but  a  weak  counterpoise  to  passion,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  these  absurd  principles  were  fo^md  too  weak  for 
that  effect.     The  Tories,  as  men,  were  enemies  to  oppres- 
sion ;  and  also  as  Englishmen,  they  were  enemies  to  arbi-' 
trary  power.     Their  zeal  for  liberty  was,  perhaps,  less  fer- 
vent than  that  of  their  antagonists,  but  was  sufficient  iot 
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make  them  forget  all  their  general  principles^  when  they 
saw  thensBehres  openly  threatened  with  a  subversion  of  the 
ancient  government.  From  these  sentiments  arose*  the 
revolution  g  an  event  of  mighty  consequence,  and  the  fim^ 
est  foundation  of  British  liberty.  The  conduct  of  the 
Tories  during  that  event,  and  after  it,  will  afford  us  a  true 
insight  into  the  nature  of  that  party. 

In  the  Jirsi  place,  they  appear  to  have  had  the  genuine 
sentiments  of  Britons  in  their  alFection  for  liberty,  and  in 
their  determined  resolution  not  to  sacrifice  it  to  any  ab« 
stract  principle  whatsoever,  or  to  ahy  imaginary  rights  of 
princ€fs.  This  part  of  their  character  might  justly  have 
been  doubted  of  before  the  revolution^  from  the  obvious 
tendency  of  their  avowed  principles,  and  from  their  com* 
pliances  with  a  court,  which  seemed  to  make  little  secret 
of  its  arbitrary  designs^  The  revolution  shewed  them  to 
have  been,  in  this  respect,  nothing  but  a  genuine  court'' 
party i  such  as  might  be  expected  in  a  British  government; 
that  is,  Lo^)ers  of  liberty ,  but  greater  lovers  of  monarcht/. 
It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  they  carried  their  mo- 
narchical principles  farther  even  in  practice,  but  more  so  in 
theory,  than  was,  in  any  degree,  consistent  with  a  limited 
government. 

Secondly^  Neither  their  principles  nor  afiections  concur- 
red, entirely  or  heartily,  with  the  settlement  made  at  the 
Revolution^  or  with  that  which  has  since  taken  place.  This 
part  of  their  character  may  seem  opposite  to  the  former ; 
since  any  other  settlement,  in  those  circumstances  of  the 
nation,  must  probably  have  been  dangerous,  if  not  fatal  to 
liberty.  But  the  heart  of  man  is  made  to  reconcile  contra- 
dictions ;  and  this  contradiction  is  not  greater  than  that 
between  passive  obedience^  and  the  resistance  employed  at 
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ibe  Bevolotion.  ATorV,  ther^ferei  since  the- JSas^fe^/^^ 
may  be  defined  in  a  few  woirds,  to  be  a  kyoer  cfmonanhjfj 
though  without  abandoning  liberty  i  and  a  partisan  of  the 
famiijf  ijf  Stuart  s  As  a  Whig  may  be  defined  to  be  a  tO' 
ver  €)f  liberty y' though  vbUhout  renouncing  monarchy  j  and  a 
friend  to  t%e  settlement  in  the  Protestant  line. 

These  different  views,  with  regard  to  the  settlement  of 
the  crowiiy  were  accidental,  bat  natutnl  additions  to  the 
principles  of  the  court  and  country  parties,  which  are  Che 
genuine  divisions  in  the  British  government  A  passion- 
ate lover  of  monarchy  is  apt  to  be  displeased  at  any  change 
of  the  succession  $  as  savouring  too  mach  of  a  common- 
wealth :  A  passionate  lover  of  liberty  is  apt  to  think  that 
every  part  o{  the  government  ought  to  be  subordinate  to 
the  interests  of  liberty. 

Some,  who  will  not  venture  to  assert,  that  the  real  diffe* 
rence  between  Whig  and  Tory  was  lost  at  the  Revolution^ 
seem  inclined  to  think,  that  the  difference  is  now  abolished^ 
and  that  affairs  are  so  far  returned  to  their  natural  8tate> 
that  there  are  at  present  no  other  parties  among  us  but 
court  and  country  s  that  is,,  men  who,  by  ii^terest  or  prin- 
ciple, are  attached  either  to  monarchy  or  liberty.  The 
Tories  have  been  so  long  obliged  to  talk  in  the  republican 
s^le,  that  they  seem  to  have  made  converts  of  themselves 
by  their  hypocrisy,  a^d  to  have  embraced  the  sentiments, 
as  well  as  language  of  their  adversaries.  There  are,  how- 
ever, very  considerable  remains  of  that  party  in  England^ 
with  all  their  old  prejudices ;  and  a  proof  that  court  and 
country  are  not  our  only  parties,  is,  that  almost  all  the  dis- 
senters side  with  the  court,  and  the  lower  clergy,  at  least 
of  the  church  of  England,  with  the  opposition.  This  may 
convince  us,  that  some  bias  still  hangs  upon  our  constitu- 
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tioDf  some  extrinsic  weight,  which  turns  it  from  its  n 
ral  course,  and  causes  a  confusion  in  our  parties  *• 

*  Some  of  the  opinions  delivered  m  these  i^ssayS)  with  r^^ard  to  tin 
blic  tianiactioiM  in  ihe  last  century,  the  Author,  on  more  accninte  exan 
lion,  found  reason  to  retract  in  his  History  of  Great  Britain.  And  i 
would  not  enslave  himself  to  the  systems  of  either  party,  neither  wou] 
fetter  his  judgment  by  his  own  preconceived  opinions  and  principles ;  n 
he  ashamed  to  acknowledge  his  mistakes.  Xhete  mistakes  were  indeec 
^t  tims^  almost  universal  in  this  kingdook 
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OF  SUPERSTITION  AND  ENTHUSIASM. 

J.  HAT  the  corruption  of  the  best  of  things  produces  the  vxnst, 
is  grown  into  a  maxim,  and  is  commonly  proved,  among 
other  instances,  by  the  pernicious  effects  of  superstition  and 
enthusiasmj  the  corruptions  of  true  religion. 

These  two  species  of  false  religion,  though  both  pemi* 
cious,  are  yet  of  a  very  different,  and  even  of  a  contrary 
nature.  The  mind  of  man  is  subject  to  certain  unaccoun1>- 
able  terrors  and  apprehensions,  proceeding  either  from  the 
unhappy  situation  of  private  or  public  affairs,  from  iU 
health,  from  a  gloomy  and  melancholy  disposition,  or  from 
the  concurrence  of  all  these  circumstances.  In  such  a  state 
of  mind,  infinite  unknown  evils  are  dreaded  from  unknown 
agents ;  and  where  real  objects  of  terror  are  wanting,  the 
soul,  active  to  its  own  prejudice,  and  fostering  its  predo- 
minant inclination,  finds  imaginary  ones,  to  whose  power 
and  malevolence  it  sets  no  limits.  As  these  enemies  are 
entirely  invisible  and  unknown,  the  methods  taken  to  ap- 
pease them  are  equally  unaccountable,  and  consist  in  cere« 
monies,  observances,  mortifications,  sacrifices,  presents,  or 
in  any  practice,  however  absurd  or  frivolous,  which  either 
folly  or  knavery  recommends  to  a  blind  and  terrified  cre- 
dulity. Weakness,  fear,  melancholy,  together  with  igno- 
rance^ are,  therefore,  the  true  sources  of  Superstition. 
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But  the  mind  of  man  is  also  subject  to  an  unaccount- 
able elevation  and  presumption,  arising  from  prosperous 
success,  from  luxuriant  heijth,  fron[i  strong  spirits,  or  from 
a  bold  and  confident  disposition.  In  such  a  state  of  rnind^ 
the  imagination  swells  with  great,  but  confused  conceptions^ 
to  which  no  sublunary  beauties  or  enjoyments  can  corre- 
spond. Every  thing  mortal  and  perishable  vanishes  as  un- 
worthy of  attention^  And  a  full  range  is  given  to  the  fan- 
cy in  the  invisible  regions,  or  world  of  Spirits,  where  the 
soul  is  at  liberty  to  indulge  itself  in  every  imaginatioUi^ 
which  may  best  suit  its  present  taste  and  disposition. — 
Hence  arise  t^ptures^  transports,  and  surprising  fights  of 
fancy;  and  confidence  and  presumption  still  increasing, 
these  raptures,  being  altogether  unaccountable,  and  seem- 
ing quite  beyond  the  reach  of  our  ordinary  faculties,  are 
attributed  to  the  immediate  inspiratloh  of  that  Divind 
Being,  who  is  the  object  of  devotion.  In  a  little  time,  the 
inspired  person  comes  to  regard  himself  as  a  distinguished 
favourite  of  the  Divinity ;  and  when  this  frenzy  oiice  takes 
place,  which  is  the  summit  of  enthusiasm,  every  whimsy  is 
consecrated :  Human  reason,  and  even  morality,  are  reject- 
ed as  fallacious  guides :  And  the  fanatic  madman  delivers 
himself  over,  blindly,  and  without  reserve,  to  the'  suppo- 
sed illapses  of  the  spirit,  and  to  inspiration  from  above. — 
Hope,  pride,  presumption,  a  warm  imagination,  together 
wfth  ignorance,  are^  therefore,  the  true  sources  of  Entfau« 
siasm. 

These  two  species  of  &lse  religion  might  afford  occasioa 
to  many  speculations ;  but  I  shall  confine  myself,  at  pre- 
sent, to  a  few  reflections  concerning  their  diflferefit  influ« 
ente  on  government  and  society. 

My^rsif  reflection  is,  that  superstition  is  fa*&owrable  U 
friestli/ jxnoer,  and  enthusiasm  not  less  or  rather  more  ^onh 
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irmyioJU  tAansmmdr4»tpn  md  phH4$fiphy^  M^  siiper- 
^tH)i»i »  foiiiiidfad  0n  fi»^f 9  ao^rowj  wd  a  d^pr^ssji^yp  of  spi^ 
J(it8)  k  represents  ihe  mm  to  bimaelfiQ  suph  d^pi^Uqco- 
loBrS)  that  he  appe^irs  unworlby^  in  \m  Owa  cyevy  pf  ^ip" 
proadhing  tbe  Divine  presence,  and  naturally  has  recourse 
to  anjr  other  person,  whose  smictity  of  life,  ori  perb^p^  im* 
piidc»ce  and  jcanniiig,.  have  made  bim  be  suppo^  more 
fiiTOurpd  by  tfae-DIvinity..  To  him  the  superstitious  eor 
tmst  their  devotions :  To  his  care  fhey  recomm^d  their 
prajr^rsj  petitions^  and  saodfices  t  And  by  bis  means,  tbqr 
hope  to  render  tlttir  addresses  acceptable  to  their  incensed 
Deity.  Hence  die  origin  of  Pki^sts,  who  may  jusdy 
be  regarded  as  an  inVeiitioD  of  a  timorous  add  al^jeet  su* 
perstitioD,  which,  ever  diffident  of  itseli^  dares  not  offer  up 
its  own  devotions,  but  ignorantly  thinks  to  recommend  it* 
self  to  the  Divinityt  by  tte  mediation  of  his  supposed 
friends  and  servants.  \M  superstition  is  a  considerable  in* 
gredient  in  almost  alt  religions^  even  the  most  fanatical; 
there  being  nothing  but  philosophy  able  entirely  to  con- 
qua:  these  nnacconntable  terrors ;  hence  it  proceeds,  that 
in  almost  every  sect  of  religion  there  are  priests  to  be  found : 
But  the  stronger  mixture  there  is  of  superstition,  the  high* 
er  is  the  authority  of  the  priesthood. 

On  the  oth^  hand,  it  may  be  observed,  that  all  entbu* 
fiiasts  have  been  free  from  the  yoke  of  ecclesiastics^  and 
have  exprejssed  great  independence  in  their  devotion  ;  with 
a  contempt  of  formsj'  ceremonies,  and  traditions.  The 
^bmkers  are  the  most  ^egious,  though,  at  the  same  time^ 
the  most  innoccfnt  ^ithusiasts  that  have  yet  been  kmywn  s 
and  are  perhaps  the  only  sect  that  have  never  admitted 
priests  among  them.  The  Independents^  of  all  the  English 
secUiries,  approaich  nearest  to  the  Qtiahers  in  fanaticism^ 
and  in  their  freedom  from  prie^y  bondage.  >  The  JRres* 
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byterians  follow  after,  at  an  equal  distanoei  in.  both  parti- 
culars. In  shorty  this  observation  is  founded  in  experience  ; 
and  will  also  appear  to  be  founded  in  reason^  if  we  con8i<» 
der,  that,  as  enthusiasm  arises  from  a  presumptuous  pride 
and  confidence,  it  thinks  itself  sufficiently  qualified  to  op- 
proack  the  Divinity^  without  any  human  mediator.  Its 
rapturous  devotions  are  so  fervent,  that  it  even  hnagines 
itself  aeiuaUy  to  approach  him  by  the  way  of  contemplation 
and  inward  converse  %  which  makes  it  neglect  all  those  out- 
ward ceremonies  and  observances,  to  which  the  assistance 
of  the  priests  appears  so  requisite  in  the  eyes  of  their  su- 
perstitious votaries.  The  fanatic  consecrates  himself,  and 
bestows  on  his  own  person  a  sacred  character,  much  supe- 
rior to  what  forms  and  ceremonious  institutions  can  confer 
on  any  other. 

My  second  reflection  with  regard  to  these  species  of  false 
religion  is,  tiatreligions,  which  partake  of  enthusiasm^  are, 
on  their Jlrst  rise^  more  furious  and  violent  than  those  which 
partake  of  superstition  s  but  in  a  little  time  become  more 
gentle  and  moderate.  The  violence  of  this  species  of  reli- 
gion, when  excited  by  novelty,  and  animated  by  opposi- 
tion, appears  from  numberless  instances ;  of  the  Anabap^ 
fists  in  Germany,  the  Camisars  in  France,  i^e. Levellers 
and  other  fknatics  in  England,  and  the  Covenanters  in  Scot- 
land. Enthusiasm  being  founded  on  strong  spirits,  and  a 
presumptuous  boldness  of  character,  it  naturally  begets  the 
most  extreme  resolutions  ;  especially  after  it  rises  to  that 
height  as  to  inspire  the  deluded  fanatic  with  the  opinion  of 
divine  illuminations,  and  with  a  contempt  for  the  common 
rules  of  reason,  morality,  and  prudence. 

It  is  thus  enthusiasm  produces  the  most  cruel  disorders 
in  human  society ;  but  its  fury  is  like  that  of  thunder  and 
tcmpesti  which  exhaust  themselves  in  a  little  time^  and 
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leave  the  air  more  calm  and  serene  than  before.  When 
the  first  fire  of  enthtisiassm  is  spent,  men  naturally,  in  all 
fanatical  sects,  sink  into  the  greatest  remissness  and  cool- 
ness in  sacred  matters ;  there  being  nobody  of  men  among 
them,  endowed  with  sufficient  authority,  whose  interest  is 
concerned  to  support  the  religious  spirit :  No  rites,  no  ce- 
^remonies,  no  holy  observances,  which  may  enter  into  the 
common  train  of  life,  and  preserve  the  sacred  principles 
from  oblivion.  Superstition,  on  the  contrary,  steals  in  gra- 
dually and  insensibly;  renders  men  tame  and  submissive; 
is  acceptable  to  the  magistrate,  and«eems  inoffensive  to  the 
people:  Till  at  last  the  priest,  having  firmly  established  his 
authority,  becomes  the  tyrant  and  disturber  of  human  so- 
ciety, by  his  endless  contentions,  persecutions,  and  rell- 
gio.us  wars.  How  smoothly  did  the  Romish  church  ad- 
vance in  her  acquisition  of  power  ?  But  into  what  dismal 
convulsions  did  she  throw  all  Europe,  in  order  to  main- 
tain it  ?  On  the  other  hand,  our  sectaries,  who  were  for- 
merly such  dangerous  bigots,  are  now  become  very  free 
reasoners ;  and  the  Quakers  seem  to  approach  nearly  the 
only  regular  body  f^  Deists  in  the  universe,  the  literati f  or 
the  disciples  of  Confucius  in  China.^ 

My  third  observation  on  this  head  is,  that  superstition 
is  an  enemy  to  civil  liberty^  and  enthusiasm  a  friend  to  it. 
As  superstition  groans  under  the  dominion  of  priests,  and 
enthusiasm  is  destructive  of  all  ecclesiastical  power,  this 
sufficiently  accounts  for  the  present  observation.  Not  to 
mention,  that  enthusiasm,  being  the  infirmity  of  bold  and 
ambitious  tempers,  is  naturally  accompanied  with  a  spirit 
of  liberty ;  as  superstition,  on  the  contrary,  renders  men 
tame  and  abject,  and  fits  them  for  slavery.   We  learn  from 

*  The  Chinese  literati  haye  no  prieitf  or  ecclesiastical  establishment 
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English  hiilorjr,  diat,  during  the  dvil  warSf  the  fydepeu* 
dents  and  Deists^  thou^  thq  most  opposite  in  their  reii- 
gioi)8  principles  $  yet  were  united  iu  their  poKtijsal  Ques» 
and  were  alike  passionate  for  a  commonwealth*  Aim}  sioee 
the  or%in  of  ffhig  and  2bry»  the  leaders  of  the  Whig$  have 
either  been  Deists  or  professed  LtUUudinarian$  in  th^ 
principles  \  that  is,  friends  to  tokaration,  and  indifler^t  to 
any  particplar  sect  of  CkriHiam  •-  While  the  sectaries,  who 
J^ave  all  a  strong  tincture  ci  enthusiaami  have  always,  witb* 
out  exception,  concurred  with  that  party,  in  defence  of  lA* 
vil  liberty.  The  resemUauce  in  their  supenttitions  long 
united  the  High»C9iurdi  Tbries,  and  the  Bmnan  Caiholk^ 
in  support  of  prercgatiye  and  kingly  power ;  though  e^*- 
perienpe  of  the  tolerating  qiirit  of  the  ffhigs  seems*  of  late 
tp  have  reconciled  the  Catholks  to  that  pa)ty. 

The  Moliniffs  ssndJansetmtsia  France  have  a  thousand 
HUintelligible  disputes,  which  are  not  worthy  the  reflection 
of  a  map  of  sense :  But  what  principally  distinguishes  these 
two  sects,  and  alone  merits  attention,  u  the  different  spi<* 
rit  of  their  rdigion.  The  MolinistSf  conducted  by  the  Jr- 
9uit$f  are  great  friends  to  superstition,  rigid  observers  of 
external  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  devoted  to  the  autho« 
rity  of  the  priests,  and  to  tradition.  The  Jamenists  are 
enthusiasts,  and  zealous  promoters  of  the  passionate  deyo* 
(ion,  and  of  the  inward  life ;  little  influenced  by  atttlforit|r ; 
and,  in  a  word,  but  half  Catholics.  The  consequences  are 
exactly  conformable  to  the  foregoing  reasoning.  The  Je-* 
suits  are  the  tyrants  of  the  people,  and  the  slaves  of  the 
court :  And  the  Jansenists  preserve  alive  the  unall  spairks 
of  the  love  of  liberty  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  French 
nation. 
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OF  THE  DIGKITY  Olt  MEANNESS  OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 

jThere  are  certain  sectSi  ^hich  secretly  form  themselves 
in  the  leaxBjed  wofld}  as  MreU  as  factions  in  the  political; 
and  though  sometimes  tl^ey  coipjB  npt  to  i^n  open  rupture> 
t}^ey  give  a  Afferent  turn  to  the  ways  of  thinking  of  tho«p 
who  have  taken  parf;  on  either  side..  The  njiost  remark- 
able of  this  )d^4  Ai^  ^  ^cts  founded  on  the  different 
sentiments  with  r^ard  to  the  dignity  of  human  nature : 
which  is  a  pqint  that  seems  to  have  divided  philosophas 
and  poiatsy  as  ifrell  as  divinei^  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  this  day.  Some  exalt  our  species  to  the  skiei^  and 
represent  man  ^s  a  kind  of  human  demigod^  who  derives 
}m  origin  from  heaven,  and  retains  evident  marks  of  his 
lineage  and  descent*  Others  insist  upon  the  bUnd  sides 
of  human  nature^  and  can  discover  nothing^  except  vanity^ 
ifi  whic|i  man  surpasses  the  other  animalsi  whom  he  a&cts 
so  much  to  despise.  If  an  author  possess  the  talent  of  rhe- 
toric and  declamatipny  he  ^commonly  takes  part  with  the 
foriner :  If  bis  turn  lie  towards  irony  and  ridicule,  he  na* 
tural^y  ^hr^^ws  himself  into  the  other  ezireme. 

I  am  far  firoip  thinking,  that  all  ,those^  who  have  depre* 
piated  our  species,  have  been  pnemies  to  virtue,  and  have 
exposed  the  frailties  of  their  fellow-crpatures  with  ai^y  bad 
intention.    On  the  contrary,  I  am  sensible  that  a  delicate 
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sense  of  morals,  especially  when  attended  with  a  splene- 
tic temper,  is  apt  to  give  a  man  a  disgust  of  the  world,  and 
to  make  him  consider  the  common  course  of  human  affiurs 
with  too  much  indignation.  I  must,  however,  be  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  sentiments  of  those,  who  are  inclined' to 
think  favourably  of  mankind,  are  more  advantageous  to 
virtue,  than  the  contrary  jirinciples,  which  give^us  a  mean 
opiniop.  of  our  nature.  When  a  man  is  prepossessed  with 
a  high  nption  of  his  rank  and  character  in  the  creation,  he 
will  naturally  endeavour  to  act  up  to  it,  and  will  scorn  tp 
do  a  base  or  vicious  action,  which  might  sink  him  below 
that  figure  which  he  makes  in  his  own  imagination.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find,  that  all  our  polite  and  fashionable  roora^ 
lists  insist  upon  this  topic,  and  endeavour  to  i^present  vice 
unworthy  of  man,  as  well  as  odious  in  itself. 

We  find  few  disputes,  that  are  not  founded  on  some 
ambiguity  in  the  expression ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  that 
the  present  dispute,  concerning  the  dignity  or  meanness 
of  human  nature,  is  not  more  exempt  from  it  than  any 
other.  It  may,  therefore,  be  worth  while  to  consider,  what 
is  real,  and  what  is  only  verbal,  in  this  controversy. 

That  there  is  a  natural  difierence  between  merit  and  de>- 
merit,  virtue  and  vice,  wisdom  and  folly,  no  reasonable 
man  will  deny  t  Yet  it  is  evident,  that  in  affixing  the  term^ 
which  denotes  either  our  approbation  or  blame,'we  are  com* 
monly  more  influenced  by  comparison  than  by  any  fixed 
unalterable  standard  in  the  nature  of  things.   In  like  man- 
ner, quantity,  and  extension,  and  bulk,  are  by  every  one 
acknowledged  to  be  real  things :  But  when  we  call  any 
animal  great  or  IHtle^  we  always  form  a  secret  comparison 
between  that  animal  and  others  of  the  same  species ;  and 
it  is  that  comparison  which  regulates  our  judgment  con- 
cerning its  greatness,    A  dog  and  a  horse  may  be  of  the 
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Teiy  same  size,  vfhile  the  one  is  admired  for  the  greatness 
of  its  bulk,  and  the  other  for  the  smallness.  When  I  ank 
present,  therefore,  at  any  dispute,  I  always  consider  with 
myself,  whether  it  be  a  question  of  comparison  or  not  that 
is  the  subject  of  the  controversy  ;  and  if  it  be,wfa^her  the 
disputants  compare  the  same  objects  together,  or  talk  of 
things  that  are  widely  different. 

.  In  forming  our  notions  of  human  nature,  we  are  apt 
to  make  a  comparison  between  men  and  animals,  the  only 
creatures  endowed  with  thought  that  fall  under  our  senses. 
Certainly  this  comparison  is  favourable  to  mankind.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  see  a  creature,  whose  thoughts  are  not 
limited  by  any  narrow  bounds,  either  of  place  or  time ; 

I  who  carries  his  researches  into  the  most  distant  regions  of 

this  globe,  and  beyond  this  globe,  to  the  planets  and  hea- 
venly bodies ;  looks  backward  to  consider  the  first  origin,  at 
least  the  history  of  the  human  race ;  casts  his  eye  forward 
to.  see  the  influence  of  his  actions  upon  posterity,  and  the 
judgments  w*hi(^  will  be  formed  of  his  character  a  thou- 
sand years  hence ;  a  creature,  who  traces  causes  and  ef- 
fects to  a  great  length  and  intricacy ;  extracts  general  prin- 
ciples from  particular  appearances;  improves  upon  his  dis- 
coveries ;  corrects  his  mistakes  ;  and  makes  his  very  errors 
profitable.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  presented  with  a 
creature  the  very  reverse  of  this ;  limited  in  its  observa- 
tions and  reasonings  to  a  few  sensible  objects  which  sur- 
round it;  without  curiosity,  without  foresight;  blindly 
conducted  by  instinct,  and  attaining,  in  a  short  time,  its 
utmost  perfection,  beyond  which  it  is  never  able  to  advance 
a  single  step.     What  a  wide  difference  is  there  between 

1^  these  creatures  I    And  how  exalted  a  notion  must  we  en- 

.  tertain  of  the  former,  in  comparison  of  the  latter ! 

There  are  two  means  commonly  employed  to  destrojf 
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thu  conclusion :  First f  By  makiag  an  unfidr  representa- 
lion  of  the  casci  and  insisting  only  upon  the  wealmesses  of 
human  nature.  And^  secondly^  By  forming  a  new  and  se* 
cr^  comparison  between  man  and  beings  of  the  most  per- 
fect wisdom.  Among  the  other  excellencies  of  man,  this 
18  one^  that  he  can  form  an  idea  of  perfections  much  be* 
yond  what  he  has  experience  of  in  himself;  and  is  not  U- 
mited  in  bis  conception  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  He  can 
easily  exalt  his  noticmst  and  oonceiye  a  degree  of  know* 
ledge,  which,  when  compared  to  his  own,  will  make  the 
latter  appear  very  contemptible,  and  will  cause  the  diffe* 
rence  between  that  and  the  sagacity  of  animals,  in^  a  man* 
ner,  to  disappear  and  vanish.  Now  this  being  a  point,  in 
which  all  the  world  is  agreed,  that  human  understanding 
falls  infinitely  short  of  perfect  wisdom ;  it  is  proper  we 
should  know  when  this  comparison  takes  place,  that  we 
may  not  dispute  where  there  is  no  real  difference  in  our  sen* 
tiitients.  Man  falls  much  more  short^of  perfect  wisdom,  and 
even  of  his  own  ideas  of  perfect  wisdom,  than  animals  do 
of  man ;  yet  the  latter  difference  is  so  ccmsiderable,  that 
nothing  but  a  comparison  with  the  former  can  make  it  ap« 
pear  of  little  moment. 

It  is  also  usual  to  compare  one  man  with  another  \  and 
finding  very  few  whom  we  can  call  wise  or  virtuous^  we  are 
apt  to  entertain  a  contemptiUe  notion  of  our  species  in 
general.  That  we  may  be  sensible  of  the  fallacy  of  this 
way  of  reasonings  we  may  observe^  that  the  honourable  ap* 
peilations  <^  wise  and  virtuous  are  not  annexed  to  any 
particular  degree  of  those  Qualities  of  msdom  and  virtue  ^ 
but  surise  altogether  firom  the  comparison  we  make  between 
one  man  and  another.  When  we  find  a  man,  who  arrives 
at  such  a  pitch  of  iil^dom  as  is  very  uncommon,  we  pro*  . 
nounce  him  a  wise  pan :    So  that  to  sav,  there  are  few 
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wise  men  in  the  world,  is  really  to  say  nothing ;  since  it  is 
onty  by  their  scarcity  that  they  merit  that  appellation. 
Were  the  lowest  of  our  species  as  wise  as  TnUy,  or  Lord 
Bacon,  we  should  still  have  reason  to  say  that  there  are  few 
wise  men.  For  in  that  case  we  should  exalt  our  notions 
of  wisdom,  and  should  not  pay  a  singular  honour  to  any 
one,  who  was  not  singularly  distinguished  by  hia  talent^ 
In  like  manner,  I  have  beard  it  observed  by  thou^tl^ 
people,  that  there  ate  few  woinen  possessed  of  beauty,  in 
comparison  of  those  who  want  it;  not  considering,  that 
we  bestow  the  epithet  of  beautiful  only  on  such  as  posseis 
a  degree  of  beauty  that  is  con^mon  to  them  with  a  fe^r. 
Th6  same  degree  of  beauty  in  a  woman  is  called  deformi- 
ty, which  is  treated  as  real  beauty  in  one  of  our  sex. 

As  it  is  usual,  in  forming  a  notion  of  our  species,  to 
compare  it  with  the  other  species  above  or  below  it,  or  to 
compare  the  individuals  of  the  species  among  themselves ; 
so  we  often  compare  together  the  dilBerent  motives  or  ac- 
tuating principles  of  human  nature,  in  order  to  regulate 
our  judgment  concerning  it.  And,  indeed,  this  is  the  on* 
]y  kind  of  comparison  which  is  worth  our  attention,  or  de^ 
oides  any  thing  in  the  present  question.  Were  our  selfish 
and  vicious  principles  so  much  predominant  above  our  so- 
<raal  and  virtuous,  as  is  asserted  by  some  philosophers,  we 
ought  undoubtedly  to  entertain  a  contemptible  notion  of 
faaman  nature. 

There  is  mudi  of  a  dispute  of  words  in  all  this  control* 
versy.  When  a  man  denies  the  sincerity  of  all  public 
spirit  or  affection  to  a  country  and  community,  1  am  at  a 
loto  what  to  think  of  him.  Perhaps  he  never  felt  this  pas^* 
sion  in  so  clear  and  distinct  a  manner  as  to  remove  all  his 
doubts  concerning  its  force  and  reality.  But  when  he  pro- 
ceeds afterwards  to  reject  all  private  friendship^  if  po  in- 
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lerest  or  self-love  iotermix  itself;  I  am  then^confident  that 
he  abases  ternis»  arid  confounds  the  ideas  of  things ;  since 
it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  be  so  selfish,  or  rather  so 
ftti^id,  as  to  make  no  difference  between  one  man  and 
another,  and  give  no  preference  to  qualities,  which  engage 
his  approbation  and  esteem.  Is  he  also,  say  I,  as  insensi- 
ble  to  anger  as  he  pretends  to  be  to  friendship  ?  And  does 
injury  and  wrong  no  more  ilffect  him  than  kindness  or  be- 
nefits? Impossible:  He  does  not  know  himself:'  He 
has  forgotten  the  movements  of  his  heart ;  or  rather,  he 
makes  use  of  a  different  language  from  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen,  and  calls  not  things  by  their  prc^r  names. 
What  say  you  of  natural  affection  ?  (I  subjoin)  Is  that  al- 
so a  species  of ; self-love ?  Yes:  All  is  self*love.  Your 
children  are  loved  only  because  they  are  yours:  Your 
friend  for  a  like  reason :  And  your  country  engages  you 
only  so  fa^  as  it  has  a  connection  with  yourself:  .Were  the 
idea  of  self  reipoved,  nothing  would  affect  you:  You 
would  be  altogether  unactive  and  insensible :  Or,  if  you 
ever  give  yourself  any  movement,  it  would  only  be  from 
vanity,  and  a  desire  of  fiime  and  reputation  to  this  same 
self.  I  am  willing,  reply  I,  to  receive  your  interpretation 
of  human  actions,  provided  you  admit  the  facts.  That 
species  of  self-love,  which  displays  itself  in  kindness  to 
others,  you  must  allow  to  have  great  influence  over  human 
actions,  and  even  greater,  on  many  occasions,  than  that 
which  remains  in  its  original  shape  and  form.  For  how 
few  are  there^  having  a  family,  children,  and  relations,  who 
do  not  spend  more  on  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
these  than  on  their  own  pleasures  ?  This,  indeed,  you  justly 
observe,  may  proceed  from  their  self-love,  since  the  pro- 
sperity of  their  family  and  friends  is  one,  or  the  chief,  of 
their  pleasures,  as  well  as  their  chief  honour.     Be  you  al* 
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^  one  of  these  selfish  men,  and  yon  are  siuDe.  p£  eyety  €aie'« 
good  (pinion  and-  good  will ;  or^  not  to  shock  yaur  ears 
with  these  expressions^  the  self-love  of  evciy  one^  and  mine 
among  the  rest^^iU  then  incline  us  to  serve  yon,  atid.speak 
well  of  you. 

In  my  opinion,  there  are  two  things  which  have  led 
astray  those  philosophers,  that  have  insisted  so[^much  on  the 
selfishness  of  man.  In  the  jfirst  place,  they  found,  that 
every  act  of  virtue  or  friendship  was  attended  with  a  secret 
pleasure ;  whence  they  concluded,  that  friendship  and  vir- 
tue could  not  be  disinterested.  But  the  fallacy  of  this  is 
obvious.  The  virtuous  sentiment  or  passion  produces  the 
pleasure,  and  does  not  arise  frotn  it.  I  feel  a  pleasure  in 
doing  good  to  my  friend,  because  I  love  him ;  but  do  not 
love  him  for  the  sake  of  that  pleasure. 

In  the  second  place,  it  has  always  been  found,  that  the 
virtuous  are  far  from  being  indifferent  to  praise ;  and 
therefore  they  have  been  represented  as  a  set  of  vain-glo« 
rious  men,  who  had  nothing  in  view  but  the  applauses  of 
others.  But  this  also  is  a  fallacy.  It  is  very  unjust  in  the 
world,  when  they  find  any  tincture  of  vanity  in  a  laudable 
action,  to  depreciate  it  upon  that  account,  or  ascribe  it  en* 
tirely  to  that  motive.  The  case  is  not  the  same  with  va- 
nity, as  with  other  passions.  Where  avarice  or  revenge 
enters  into  any  seemingly  virtuous  action,  it  is  difficult  for 
us  to  determine  how  far  it  enters,  and  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose it  the  sole  actuating  principle.  But  vanity  is  so  dose* 
ly  allied  to  virtue,  and  to  love  the  fame  of  laudable  actions 
approaches  so  near  the  love  of  laudable  actions  for  their 
own  sake,  that  these  passions  are  more  capable  of  mixture, 
than  any  other  kinds  of  affection ;  and  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  have  the  latter  without  some  d^ee  of  the  former. 
Accordingly,  we  find;  that  this  passion  for  glory  is  alvrays 
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wmipe^  and  r$xkd  neo^itdiiig  to  the  particular  taste  or  dia* 
poskiott  of  the  mind  on  which  ft  falls.  Nero  had  the  same 
▼anity  in  driving  a  chariot,  that  Trajan  had  in  governing 
the  einpire  with  justice  and  ability.  To  love  the  glory  of 
virtuous  deeds  is  a  sure  proof  of  the  love  of  virtue* 
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1  HOSE  who  employ  their  pens  on  politick  subjects,  fre^ 
from  party*rage,  and  party-prejudices,  cultivate  a  science 
which,  of  all  others,  contributes  most  to  publip  .iitility,  and 
even  to  the  private  satisfaction  of  tbo/se  yrbo  addict  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  it.  I  am  aptt  })pwever,  to  entertain 
a  suspicion,  that  the  world  ia  still  too  young  to  fix  many 
genera)  truths  in  politics  which  will  remain  true  to  the 
latest  posterity.  We  have  not  as  yet  had  experience  pf 
three  thousand  years ;  so  that  not  only  the  art  of  rp^uson- 
ing  is  still  imper&ct  in  this  science,  as  in  all  others,  but 
we  eyen  want  sufficient  materials  upon  which  we  can  veor 
son. .  It  is  not  fully  known  what  degree  of  refineipepty 
either  in  virtue  or  vice,  human  nature  is  susceptible  of» 
npr  what  may  be  expected  of  mankind  from  any  great 
revolution  in  their  education,  customs,  or  principles.  Ma- 
chiavel  was  certainly  a  great  genius;  but«  having  confined 
his  study  to  the  furious  and  tyrannical  governments  of 
ancient  times,  or  to  the  little  disorderly  principalities  of 
Italy,  his  reasonings,  especially  upon  monarchical  govern- 
ment, have  been  found  ei^tremely  defective  i  and  there 
scarcely  is  «uiy  mawm  in  his  Pnnce  which  subsequent  ex- 
perience  has  not  entirely  refuted.  *}  A  weak  prince,'^  says 
he,  ^  is  incapable  of  receiving  good  counsel  s  for,  if  he 
ypL.  I.  G 
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consult  with  several^  he  will  not  be  able  to  choose  among 
their  different  counsels.  If  he  abandon  himself  to  one 
that  minister  may  perhaps  have  capacity,  but  he  will  not 
long  be  a  minister.  lie  will  be  sure  to  dispossess  his 
master,  and  place  himself  and  his  &m9y  upon  the  throne." 
I  mention  this,  among  many  instances  of  the  errors  of  that 
politician,  proceeding,  m  a  great  measure,  from  his  having 
lived  in  too  early  an  age  of  the  world,  to  be  a  good  judge 
of  political  truth.  Almost  nil  the  pirinces  of  Europe  are 
at  present  governed  by  their  ministers,  ^nd  have  been  so 
fcft  near  two  centuries ;  and  yet  no  such  eveift  has  ever 
baf^aed,  or  can  possibly  haippen.  Sejanus  might  pro* 
jfedt  dethroning  the  Ciesars,  but  fleury,  thotigb  ever  so 
▼iciotis,  could  ndt,  while  in  hh  sclnses,  entertsin  the  least 
hopes  of  dispossessing  the  Boa]:bons. 

Trade  was'neVet  e«teeiried  ^n  kfkir  of  state  till  the  last 
l^e^tbVy ;  a(nd  ttiere  scarc^t^isany  ^nciefltwrtt^  on  polittes 
Who'hais  titode  mentidn  of  it  V  'E,vet  the  Italianabairekept 
a'pr6fbund  bilence  with  Vegai'd  tb  it,  though  it  has  Yioiw 
ifi^agM  ^e  chief  attention,  as  Well  of  ministers  of  state 
ai^  6f  speculative  reasoners.  The  great  opulence,  gran^ 
deiir,  dnd  militai^  kchievements  of  the  two  maril;iiiie 
jpohvers,  seerd  ih«st  to  have  insilructed  mankittd  in  the  iih«» 
l^ortance  of  an  •  e^^tensive  comnlerce. 

having  therefore  intended,  ill  thfc  essay,  to  malce  a  full  , 
,  ibomparlsdn  of  civil  liberty  and  absohite  govermnerit,  saaid 
kt  show  the  greiit  advantages  of  the  ftMrmer  iMi>Ovetthe  tetter  9 
t  began  to  entert^n  a  sudpicidn  th^t  iio  man  in  this  age 
^as  suflScic^nlily  qualified  for  sudi  an  ondertakingi;  and  that 
'whiatever  afty  one  should  advance  on  that  head  wduld,  in 

ft 

*  Xenot>hoti  mentioiis  h,  but  with  a  doubt  if  it  be  of  any  advantageto  a 
gtatew  Bi7i  *(tl  ifAWftm,  •^txil  n  wihtvt  &c  X«N.  Hkeo.— Plato  .totally 
excludes  it  flrom  hie  imaginary  republic.     De  Legibus,  lib.  iv. 
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aU  piobftbi^tyi  be  refiltod  by  further  experiences  and  be 
rgected  by  posterity.  Such  m%hty  revolutions  have  bap« 
pened  in  faiunan  aSairs,  and  so  inaoy  events  bave  arveii 
cootrary  to  tb^  expectation  of  the  ^ucieDtfl,  that  they  are 
snffideBt  to  beget  the  suspicion  of  8|iU  further  cbftBges. 

Jl  liad  been  obsenred  by  the  ani^ieiits,  |hat  all  the  arts 
md  sciences  arose  among^free  nutions]  and  that  the  Perw 
sians  tod;£gyptmns»  notwittistaildliigth^  e^se^opulen^^ 
Hd  foxuHry*  nude  "but  fibioyt  effoi^  4«iwafids  a  relish  in  those 
Aiaer  pIefksi}reB»  whidi  mere  learried  to  siich  perfection  by 
the  Greeks,  amidst  opotiimal  wa|«}  attaided  wkh  porerty^' 
and  tbfe  grielitesit  simpUcily  4f  life  and  okanners*  {t  had  al* 
80  been  •^crred^  that»  ^hen  the  Greeks  lost  their  liberty, 
though  they  increased  ttijghlily  in  riches  by  fneans  of  the 
coi|<)aesis  of  4Jexs9ider ;  yet  the .  artsj  froin  that  mouMiti 
declined  atnoi\g  4hM»  and  bave  soever  aince  be^  able  to 
raise  thciirihead  19  that  ^^toMe.  I^ear>ni^g  waS'tnmspIanted 
to  Rome,,  the  only  &ee  nation  at  that  tone  ;in  the  universe  ^ 
and  having  met  ^ilh^so&vpuzable  a  soil,  it  lOftdeprodi^ 
gious  shoots,  fi^r  aliove  ta, '  ocoitury ;  tUI  jtbe  decay  of  Kber« 
Ijy  produced  also,  the  deoay  of  letters,  and  spread  a  total 
barbarism 'Over  the  wosld.  From  these  two  experimentSf 
of  which  each  was  double  in  its  kind,  and  shewed  the  fall 
of  leammgin  absolute  ^governments,  as  well  as  its  rise  in 
popular  on^,  l4>uginus  Ihoi^ht  him^lf  sufficiently  justi- 
fied in  arsserting,  tthat  the  arts  and .  sciences  could  never 
flourish  but  Ih' A  free  government :  Andiq  this  opmion  he 
has  been  followed  by  ^several  eminent  miters  ^  in  our  own 
country,  who  <eitber  rOOnllaed  itheir  <view  merely  to  ancient 
fiicts,*or  entertained  teo^reat  a'putidity  in  favour  of  that 
form  of  govemmeait  estslblished  amo^g  us. 

^ut  what  would  these  writers  have  said  to  the  instaiices 
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of  modem  Rome  and  Florence  ?  Of  which  the  fonher  cav-^ 
ried  to  perfection  all  the  finer  arts  of  sculpture,  painting, 
and  musict  as  weU  as  poetry,  though  it  groaned  under  tyran** 
njf  and  under  the  tyranny  of  priests }  While  the  latter  made 
its  chief  progress  in  the  ans  and  sciences  after  it  began  to 
lose  its  liberty  by  the  usurpation  of  the  family  of  Medici. 
Ariosto,  Tasso,  Galileo,  no  more  than  Raphael  or  Michael 
Angelo,  were  not  bom  in  republics.  And  though  the 
Lombard  school  was  famous  as  well  as  the  Roman,  yet  the 
Venetians  have  had  the  smallest  share  in  its  honours,  and 
seem  rather  inferior  to  the  other  Italians  in  their  geniu» 
for  the  arts  and  sciences.  Rubens  established  his  school  at 
Antwerp,  not  at  Amsterdam.  Dresden,  not  Hamburgh,  ii^ 
the  centre  of  politeness  in  Germany. 

But  the  most  eminent  instance  of  the  flourishing  of  leam«* 
ing  in  absolute  governments  is  that  of  France,  which  scarcer 
ly  ever  enjoyed  any  established  liberty,  and  yet  has  car- 
ried the  arts  and  sciences  as  near  perfection  as  any  other 
nation.  The  English  are,  perhaps,  greater  philosophers ; 
the  Italians  better  painters  and  musicians;  the  Romans 
were  greater  orators :  But  the  French  are  the  only  people^ 
except  the  Greeks,  who  have  been  at  once  philosophers, 
poets,  orators,  historians,  painters,  architects,  sculptors, 
and  musicians.  With  regard  to  the  stage,  they  have  ex- 
celled even  the  Greeks,  who  far  excelled  the  English. 
And,  in  common  life,  they  have,  in  a  great  measure,  per- 
fected* that  art,  the  most  useful  and  agreeable  of  any,  PArf 
de  Vivre^  the  art  of  society  and  conversation. 

If  we  consider  the  state  of  the  sciences  and  polite  arts  in 
our  own  country,  Horace's  observation,  with  regard  to  the 
Romans,  may  in  a  great  measure  be  applied  to  thu  British. 


•Sed  in  longum  tameQ  aBTum 


Mansenuit,  hodieque  manent  ve«<igia  ncri^. 
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The  elegance  and  propriety  of  style  have  been  very  mQch 
neglected  among  us.  We  have  no  dictionary  of  our  lan- 
guage, and  scarcely  a  tolerable  grammar;  The  first  polite 
prose  we  have  Was  Writ  by  a  man  who  is  still  alive  *4  As 
to  Sprat^  Loi^kci  and  even  Temple^  they  knew  too  little  of 
the  rules  of  art  to  be  esteemed  elegant  writers.  The  prose 
of  Bacon,  Harrington,  and  Milton,  is  altogether  stiff  and 
pedantic^  though  their  sense  be  excellent.  Men,  in  this 
country}  have  be^  so  much  occupied  in  the  great  disputes 
of  ReligUm^  Politics^  and  Philosopiyy  that  they  had  no  re- 
lish for  the  seemingly  minute  observations  of  grammar  and 
criticism.  And,  though  this  turn  of  thinking  must  have 
considerably  improved  our  sense  and  our  talent  of  reason- 
ingi  it  must  be  confessed,  that  even  in  those  sciences  above 
mentioned,  we  have  not  any  standard-book  which  we  can 
transmit  to  posterity :  And  the  utmost  we  have  to  boast  of 
are  a  few  essays  towards  a  more  just  philosophy ;  which 
indeed  promise  well,  but  have  not  as  yet  reached  any  de- 
gree of  perfection. 

It  has  be<iome  an  established  opinion,  that  commerce 
can  never  flourish  but  in  a  free  government;  and  this 
opinion  seems  to  be  founded  on  a  longer  and  larger  ex- 
perience than  the  forgoing,  with  regard  to  the  arts  and 
sciencesi  If  we  trace  commerce  in  its  progress  through 
Tyre,.  Athens^  Syracuse,  Carthage,  Venice,  Florence, 
Genoa,  Antwerp,  HoHand,  England,  &c.  we  shall  always 
find  it  to  hiEive  fixed  its  seat  in  free  governments.  The 
three  greatest  trading  towns  now  in  Europe,  are  London, 
Amsterdam,  and  Hamburgh  ;  all  free  cities,  and  Protestant 
cities ;  that  is,  enjoying  a  double  liberty.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  observed}  that  the  great  jealousy  entertained  of 
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late  with  regard  to  the  coromeroe  of  France,  seems  to  prove 
ttiat  this  maxim  is  no  more  certain  and  iofidliUe  than  the 
foregoing^  and  that  the  sub^ts  of  an  absolute  prince  nifty 
become  onr  rivals  in  commerce  as  wdl  as  in  iearning. 

Durst  I  deliver  my  opinion  in  an  affidr  of  so  much  voh 
certainty,  I  would  assert,  that  notwithstanding  the  efibrfii 
of  the  French,  there  is  something  hurtfol  to  cbmtneroe  in- 
herent in  the  very  nature  of  absolute  goremment,  and  ivt* 
separable  ircxn  it ;  though  the  reason  I  should  assign  ftnr 
this  opinion  is  somewhat  diiS^ent  from  that  which  is  cofff-« 
monly  insisted  on.  Private  property  seems  to  me  almost 
as  secure  in  a  civiEzed  European  monarchy  as  in  a  repub- 
lic ;  nor  is  danger  much  apprehended,  in  such  a  goverfi« 
ment,  from  the  violence  of  the  sovereign,  more  than  we 
coinmonly  dread  harm  from  thunder,  orearthquak^,  or  sny 
accident  the  most  unusual  and  extraordinary.  Avarice,  the 
spur  of  industry,  is  so  obstinate  a  passion,  and  woi^s  its 
way  through  so  many  real  dangers  and  difBcukies,  that  i€ 
is  not  likely  to  be  scared  by  an  imaginary  danger,  wfaicfa: 
is  so  small,  that  it  scarcely  admits  of  balculation.  Com* 
merce,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  is  apt  to  decay  in  absolute 
governments,  not  because  it  is  there  less  secure j  but  because 
it  is  less  honourable.  A  subordination  of  rank  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  support  of  monarchy.  Birtifi,  titles,  and 
place,  must  be  honoured  above  industry  and  riches.  And 
while  these  notions  prevail,  all  the  considerable  traders 
will  be  tempted  to  throw  up  their  commeroe,  in  order  to 
purchase  some  of  those  employments,  to  whidh  privileges 
and  honours  are  annexed. 

Since  I  am  upon  this  head,  of  4lie  alterations  which  time 
has  produced,  or  may  produce  in  politics,  I  must  observe, 
that  all  kinds  of  government,  free  and  absolute,  seem  to 
have  undergone^  in  modem  times^  a  great  change  for  the 


httU^f.  wMi  r^gnrd  both  to  foreign  and  d<m?stic  nwia^^ 
»ettU  Tbe  bakm^e  of  power  ia  a  secret  in  poli^csj  fyilj 
Imofin'  oAly  to  tbi?  present  ^e  i  and  I  must  ad^i^  thiat  t^ 
inteirnal'  police  of  states  bas  also  received  great  impfov^ 
mepta  vithi»»tliel««t  c^tttiy.  We  are  iiil|»rm^  by  Ss^ 
hutf  that  CalSlineV  ¥rii^  WM  mucb  aiigm^iued  by  th^^r 
cession  of  tbe  bighw^js^en  about  Romei  though  I  b^K^Yi?^ 
that  all  of  that  pvoffiiisfoti.wfao  are  at  prescsat  di^>^ersed  o|(^ 
^BTope  wxiiild.Qot  anounf  to:a  r^imelit^  In  jCii^ero^f 
{deadiog^  for  Milo^  I  fijpdtbia  ar^iioeiit,  among  otbje^ 
made  iiae  of  to  prove:  that  bts  client  bad  not  aissa^siaate^ 
Ckdiju. ./  Had  Milo»  said  he,  iiOend^  to  b%ve  kiVfi^  C|oi 
<liiis»  b&kM  not  attacked  him  in  the 4ay-timgs»  afl49(im0b 
a  distaoQfi  from  the  city  i  He  had  w^*laidj  k\P^  9)  nigl^t> 
near  the  suburhfis  where  it  might  hj^fe  been  yj^tm^^  tb4l 
he  was  killed  by  rolrfiiers;  and  the  frequent  of  th^  4^ci- 
dent  would  ha^e  favQured  ijhe  deceit*  This  is  a  suipicising 
ftooi  of  the  l^tm  policy  of  Eome,  aod  of  the  njunabepr  axi^ 
fares  of  diese  cqbbeits ;  since  Clodius '  ipras,  at  tk^%  tiinp  ^« 
tended  by  thirty  pfeves*  wh,o  were  jco.j^i^^tejiy  ^gie/j,  ^n^^ 
8iiflifcieo|)y  ac^cnstomed  to  blood  and  d^inger  in  the  frequent 
tnmuka  excited  by  that  sedjxious  tnbune. 

Bat  ihoDgh  :aU  Icindi^  of  goyernme^t  be  iinp;rqye4  in  ,^p.» 
dech  times,  yd  jajteoai^cbieal  government  fee^s  fq  faay^ 
made  the  greatest  advanced  towards  pctrfectioo*  It  may 
now  be  affirmied  of  civilized  monarchies,  .what  Wjb^  fonpier-* 
Ibf  said  in,  pcaise  of  repabUcs  alon^  tiet  th^  ore  q,  govern^ 
mefit  ofLetws^  not  qfMen*  They  ane  found  susceptible  of 
order,  mechod,  and  constancy,  to  a  suq)riaM;ig '  degree 
Property -is  :there  secnce;  industry  eoco^r^ed }  the  arts 
flonrish ;  «nd  the. prince  lives  secure  among  his  si^lg^cth 
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like  a  fiitber  among  his  children.  There  are,  ptrfaaps,  toA 
have  been  for  two  centuries,  near  two  hondred  absohile 
princes,  great  and  small,  in  Europe ;  and  allowing  tiren* 
ty  years  to  each  reign,  we  may  suppose,  that  there  hava 
been  in  the  whole  two  thousand  monarchs  ov  tyrants^  aa 
the  Greeks  would  have  Called  tbetn :  Yet  df  diese  there  has 
not  been  one,  not  even  Philip  IL  6f  Spain,  so  bad  as^Ti- 
berius,  Caligulai,  Nero,  or  Domitian,  whtf  were  four  in 
twelve  amongst  the  Boman  emperors.  It  must,  however, 
h&  confessed,  that  though  monarchical  governments  have 
approached  dearer  to  popular  ones,  in  gentleness  and  sta^ 
bili^,  they  are  still  inferior.  Our  modern  education  and 
customs  instil  more  humanity  and  moderation  than  the  an-* 
cient ;  but  have  not  as  yet  been'  able  to  overcome  entirely 
the  disadvantages  of  that  form  of  government. 

But  here  I  must  beg  leave  to  advance  a  conjecture,  wbicb 
seems  pi'^ybable,  but  which  posterity  alone  can  ^Uy  judge 
of.  I  am  apt  to  think,'  that  in  monarchical  govemmenta 
there  is  a  source  of  improveiDent,  and  in  popular  govern* 
ments  a  source  of  degeneracy,  ^hich  in  time  will  brin^ 
these  species  of  civil  polity  still  nearer  an  equality.  The 
greatest  abuses,  which  arise  in  France,  the  most  perfect 
model  of  pure  monarchy,  proceed  not  from  the  number  or 
weight  of  the  taxes,  beyond  what  are  to  be  met  with  in  free 
countries ;  but  from  the  expensive,  unequal,  arbitrary,  and 
intricate  method  of  levying  them,  by  which  the  ibdustry  of 
the  poor,  especially  of  the  peasants  and  farmers,  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  discouraged,  and  agriculture  rendered  a 
beggarly  and  slavish  employment.  But  to  whose. advan* 
tage  do  these  abuses  tend  ?  If  to  that  of  the  nobility,  t^y 
might  be  esteemed  inherent  in  that  form  of  govemmient ;; 
since  the  nobili^  are  the  true  supports  of  monarchy ;  and 
it  is  natural  their  interest  should  be  more  consulted,  in  such 
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a  coiistttntion»  tban  that  of  the  pisople.  But  the  nobifitjr 
are,  in  reality^  tbe  diief  losers  by  this  oppression ;  since  it 
xuins  Ibc&r  ^states^  end  beggars  their  tenants.  The  onl^ 
gainers  byritaire  the  Financiers  s  a  race  of  men  rather  o- 
diotis  to  tbeiQobiJity  and  the  n^hole  kingdom.;  If  a  prince 
•eir  mmi^tor^^  therefore!  should  airi8e>  widowed  with  suffi- 
pient  diacepnnient  to  know  hia  own  and  the  public  interests 
and  wiUi  jvUffieient  force  of  mind  to  break  through  ancient 
/CUStoi|is»:W^  tqpight  eicpect  to.  see  these  abuses  remedied; 
in  whidi  caste  the  difference  between  that  absolute  govera* 
ment  and  our  free  one  would  not  appear  so  considerable 
as  at  present. 

The  source  of  degeneracy^  which  may  be  remarked  in 
free  govemmentSi  consists  in  the  practice  of  contracting 
debt,  and  fnortgaging  the  public  revenues,  by  which  taxes 
may,  in  time, .  become  altogether  intolerable^  and  all  the 
property  of  the  state  be  brought  into  the  hands  of  the  pth 
Uic.  Thb  practice  is  of  modem  date.  The  Athenians^ 
though  goTemed  by  a  republic,  paid  near  two  hundred  jp^ 
€ent»  for  those  sums  of  money,  which  any  emergence  made 
it  necessary  for  them  to  borrow ;  as  we  learn  from  Xeno- 
phon.  ^  Among  the  modems,  the  Dutch  first  introduced 
the  practice  of  borrowing  great  sums  at  low  interest,  and 
have  well  nigh  ruined  themselves  by  it.  Absolute  princes 
have  also  contracted  debti  but  as  an  absolute  prince  may 
make  a  bankruptcy  when  he  pleases,  his  people  can  ne« 
ver  be  oppressed  by  his  debts.  In  popular  governments^ 
the  people,  and  chiefly  those  who  have  the  highest  offices^ 
being  commonly  the  public  creditors,  it  is  difficult  for  the 

^  Krmrtv  Stax*  ovStttvf  av  ovra  xuXiiv  xrnituifTO  cttrxip  u^  ov  afxpoliXttrotut 
i*f  mv  afoffitiiJt''^o!  It  yt  xxno'ot  AOnypcuvv  irxiiovec  Xih^frett  xar*  ivtavron  mr« 
vy  ft^fyf/Kooriy,  o«  yeif  ^yay  irpoTtXuretvrtCi  tyyvf  luotv  f^vatf  it focoi^f  ilur^ 
•'— 0  i»Mt  rcvy  tufffififaTf  Mfrnxwam  rt  itoXv^fvifiratef  cfviti.  MEN.  no* 
fOI* 
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Stale  to  make  use  cf  lUii  xeiBedy,  whidit  honwer  it  iiajr 
tometimes  be  necessary,  is  always  crud  and  barbarous* 
This,  therefore,  seems  to  be  an  inconfeiuenoe,  which  neafs- 
fy  threatens  all  free  goferbm^its  ^  e8pecia%  our  own,  ^t 
the  present  juncture  of  a&irs.  And  i|&at  a  Strang  morisiB 
is  this,  to  increase  our  frugality  of  public  mfoaey;  ksl,  for 
want  of  it,  we  be  reduced,  by  the  mukifrfieity  of  taxes,  or 
what  is  worse,  by  our  public  impotence  and  inability  for 
defence,  to  curse  our  very  liberty,  and  wish  odwelf es  ia 
the  same  state  of  serritude  with  aB  4lie  aatiMs  thai  ftuit- 
roundns? 
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Xhosb  who  consider  the  periods  and  revDlfittQds  of  iilH 
*«!&&  kjiicly^  as  rqnieseiited  iii  ]iiB(ory«  are  enterteinad  witji 
n  speetad^  flill  of  pleasbve  and  variety,  aad  see  vith  $111^ 
plrise>  the  mamlersy  customs  and  ojpioions  of  the  ftame  sfi9* 
lBiei»  susceptible  of  such  prodigious  chaugesi  ia  diflforeiit  pt* 
tiod$  of  tiine,  Itwtiaj^  however,  be  obsarred,  thai;,  incwit 
lijstory,  th^r^  is  finiiid  a  .much  greater  uniformit;f  in  thei 
history  of  leariiiiig  aqd  science,  and  that  the  wttr$,  nego* 
stations,  and  poiidfis  of  one  age,  resemble  more  those  <4^ 
4spather»  than  !lhe  taete,  irit^  ittdepecnlaliye  principles.  |ii« 
Merest  and  aiafaition,  honour  and  shame,  friendship  and  eiH 
mity,  gratitude  and  re^asnge,  are  ibe  prime  n)Os»y0l9  in  9jl 
pobfic  traneaotioBd  1  and  these  passions  are  of  a  v^  vfxJH* 
barn  and  untradtable  natune,  in  comparison  of  ibfi  lienti- 
ments  and  underjitanding,  which  are  easily  varied  by  ^du*^ 
cation  and  example.  The  Goths  were  much  mor^  infi^ 
fior  to  ihe  RoBffius  in  itaste  <a6d  sdence,  th^n  in  coorage 
and  virtue. 

But  not  to  ocHupare  together  nati^s  so  widely  diS(ert^ ; 
it  may  be  obaer^Eed,  thiEit  even  this  latter  pexjqd  <)f  human 
fcamii^  is,  in  many  respects,  of  an  .opposite  chariictfr  to 
the  ancieat  1  and  that,  if  we  he  isy  eiior  in  pUkNophyi  w 
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Hre  still,  riot^iistanding  all  our  refinements,  much  itifi^ 
rior  in  eloquen<5ei 

In  antient  times.  Ho  work  of  genius  ^as  thought  to  re* 
quire  so  great  parts  and  capacity,  as  the  speaking  in  pu- 
blic I  and  some  eminent  writers  have  pronounced  the  ta* 
lents,  even  of  a  great  poet  or  philosopher,  to  be  of  an  iiH 
ferior  nature  to  those  which  are  requisite  for  such  an  un« 
dertaking.     Greece  and  Rome  produced,  each  of  them^ 
but  one  accotnplished  orator ;  and  whatever  prabes  the 
Other  celebrated  speakers  might  ^erit,  they  were  still  ea* 
teemed  much  inferior  to  these  great  models  of  eloquencef^ 
It  is  bbserviible,  that  the*  ancient  critics  could  scarcely  find 
two  orators  in  any  age,  who  deserved  to  be  placed  precise* 
fy  in  the  same  rank,  and  possessed  the  samedegree  of  me- 
rit.    Calvus,  Cffilius,  Curio,  Hortensius,  Caesar,  rose  one 
above  another :  But  the  greatest  of  that  ^e  was  infericMr 
to  Cie^o,  the  most  eloquent  speaker  that  had  ever  q^pear- 
ed  in  Rome.     Those  of  fine  taste,  however,  pronounced 
this  judgment  of  the  Roman  orator,  as  well  as  of  the  Gre- 
cian,  that  both  of  them  surpassed  in  eloquen6e  all  that  had 
ever  appeared,  but  that  they  were  far  from  reaching  the 
perfection  of  their  art,  which  was  infinite^  and  not  only  ex-* 
oeeded  human  force  to  attain,  but  human  imagination  to 
Conceive.    Cicero  declares  himself  satisfied  with  his  own 
performances ;  nay,  even  with  those  of  Detaosthenes.  Ita 
sunt  avida  et  capaces  mets  aures,  says  he,  et  semper  aliquieL 
immensufiij  infinttumque  desiderant* 

Of  all  the  polite  and  learned  nations,  England  slome  pos- 
sesses a  popular  government,  or  admits  into  the  legislature 
auch  numerous  assemblies  as  can  be  supposed  to  lie  under 
the  dominion  of  eloquence.  But  what  has  England  to  boast 
of  in  this  particular  ?  In  enumerating  the  great  men,  who 
liave  done  honour  to  our  countryi  we  exult  in  our  poela 
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and  pbilesophen ;  but  what  orators  are  e? er  mentioned  ? 
or  where  are  the  monuments  of  their  genius  to  be  met  with  ? 
There  are  found,  indeed,  in  our  histories,  the  names  of  se* 
veral,  who  directed  the  resolutions  of  our  parliament:  But 
neither  themselves  nor  others  hare  taken  the  pains  to  pre- 
serve their  speeches :  and  the  authority,  which  they  pos-^ 
sessed,  seems  to  have  been  owing  to  their  experience^  wis- 
dom, or  power,  more  than  to  their  talents  for  oratory.  At 
present,  there  are  above  half  a  dozen  speakers  in  the  two 
houses,  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  public,  have  reached 
very  near  the  same  pitch  of  eloquence ;  and  no  man  pre- 
tends to  give  any  one  the  preference  above  the  rest.  This 
seems  to  me  a  certain  proof^  that  none  of  them  haye  attain- 
ed much  beyond  a  mediocrity  in  their  art,  and  that  the 
species  of  eloquence,  which  they  aspire  to,  gives  no  exer- 
cise to  the  sublimer  faculties  of  the  mind,  but  may  be  reachr 
ed  by  ordinary  talents  and  a  slight  application.  A  hun- 
dred cabinet-makers  in  London  can  work  a  table  or  a 
chair  equally  well ;  but  no  one  poet  can  write  verses  with 
such  spirit  and  elegance  as  Mr  Pope. 

We  are  told,  that  when  Demosthenes  was  to  plead,  all 
ingenious  men  flocked  to  Ath^s  from  the  most  remote 
parts  of  Greece,  as  to  the  most  celebrated  spectacle  of  the 
world  ^.  'fAt  London  you  may  see  men  sauntering  in  the 
court  of  requests,  while  the  most  important  debate  is  car^ 
rying  on  in  the  two  houses ;  and  many  do  not  think  them- 
selves sufSciendy  compensated  for  the  losing  of  their 
dinners,  by  dl  the  eloquence  of  our  most  celebrated  speal^- 

I  * 

%  k 

•  Ke  iUod  quidem  inteDigunl^  non  modo  kft  mraiQriae  proditiim  ^aae,  sed 
ita  qeoease  fui^ae.  cum  Demosthenes  dictuius  csset^  ut  oobeutsu%  audiendi 
csnsa,  ex  tota  Oneda  fierent  At  cum  isti  Attici  ^cunt^  non  modo  a  co^ 
lona  (^od  est  ipsum  nuMiabile)  led  etiam  ab  advocatb  veMnquuntur. 

Cicfiro  4e  darii  OraiorAu8$ 
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em*  When  c4d  C^iber  is  to  aqt^  idie  ^urioaitgr  of  severfil 
is  more  ^ciled^  than  when  our  priiBe  ipiifrifstior  i^  to  de- 
fend himself  from  «  motion  for  his  removal  oar  in^peach* 
ment. 

Even  a  person,  uiaoquainted  with  the  noble  remaiipa  of 
andeat  pf  ilfoi^S}  may  judgoi  fipm  i^  few  strol^ee,  that  iho 
style  or^  flfiecies  pf  their  eloquence  was  iiai&vtdly  more  sii- 
Uime  than  that  which  modern. oirntors  as{Hr^  to.  How 
absurd  would  k  appear^  in  our  temperate  and  oalm  qpeak- 
ers)  to  make;  use  of  an  Apostrophe^  like  tl)^  PQb)e  one  of 
Demosthenes^  so  much  celebrated  by  Qointiliaii'aiid  Lon«<^ 
ginus,  when  Jostifyipg  the  wsuccesafbl  battle  of  Chseronea« 
he  breaks  out|  <*  No,  my  fe)k)W-citiz^i}%  Np :.  You  have 
not  erred.  I  swear  by  the  manes  of  those  heroes,  who 
fought  for  the  same  cause  in,  the  plains  of  Marathon  and 
FlatsBa.'^  Who  could  now  endure  sudb  a  bold  and  poeti- 
cal figure  as  that  which  Cicerp  emplogrs,  aft^  describing, 
in  the  most  tragical  terms,  the  crucifixion  of  a  Rpmaa 
citizen  ?  *^  Should  I  paint  the  horrors  of  this  scene,  gtiot  to 
{loman  citizens,  not  to  the  aUies  pf  our  state,  not  to  those 
fribo  have  ever  heard  of  the  Roman  name,  not  even  to 
men,  but  to  brute  creatures ;  /pr,^  to  go  fiirther,  should  X 
lift  up  my  voice,  in  the  most  desolate  solitude,  tothe  rocls 
^d  mountains,  yet  should  I  surely  see  those  rode  and  ixi- 
animate  parts  of  nature  moved  with  horror  and  indigna« 
tion  at  the  recital  of  so  enormous  an  action  ^/'  With 
what  a  blaze  of  eloquence  must  such  a  sentence  be  sur* 


*  The  origmal  is :  *'  Quod  si  haec  oon  a4  citw  Romanos,  non  ad  aBqiios 
awos  nostree  eiritalisi  non  ad  cos  qui  populi  •;Boinipi  nomen  atxdissent; 
(denique,  si  non  ad  bomlnas,  venim  ad  bcalias ;  aut  etiatB»  ut  l<)nghi8  pro* 
giediary  si  in  aliqua  dasCMisBiiMi  8olitiidine,'ad  ana  et  ad  scoiwilos  haec  con- 
queri  e(  deploraite  ^KUeni»  tamen  omnia,  inula  iHqiie  ttunmBa,'«aitta  et  tank 
^wUgnar^nimatroctttteconiinoverentun  Cicin  Ver. 


loonded  to  give  it  grace»  or  cailM  it  to  make  aqr  impf^s- 
sion  cm  the  hearers?  And  what  oobte  art  and  sttblime 
talents  are  requisite  to  arrive,  by  just  d^ees,  at  a  tenti* 
ment  so  bold  and  excessive :  To  inflatae  the  audienoet  so 
as 'to  Aiake  them  accQiopaAy  tbe  speaker  iu  such  violent 
passions^  and  sudh  elevate  oonceptioAs  i  and  to  concede 
under  a  torrent  ^eloquence^  the  artifipe  by  which  lA  this  ii 
eSectuated  !  Should  this  sentiment  even  appear  to  Os  ex- 
cessive^ as  perhaps  justly  it  ma^^  it  will  at  least  serve  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  s^le  of  aqcient  ddquaioe^  whene  suc^ 
swelling  expi^essions  wene  not  rejected  as  wholly  monstrous 
and  ^antic. 

Suitable  to  this  veh^tfn^ce  of  thought  and  expression, 
was  the  vehemaiee  of  aetion,  observed  in  the  ancient  ora* 
tbrs.  The  supplosio  pedis^  or  stamping  with  the  foot,  was 
one  ot  the  most  usual  and  moderate  gestures  which  they 
made  use  of  * ;  tbotig[h  that  is  now  esteemed  too  violent^ 
either  for  the  senate,  bar,  or  pulpit,  and  is  only  admitted 
into  the  theatre,  to  accompany  Ae  most  violent  {MM^Lons^ 
which  are  there  represented. 

*  One  is  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  what  cause  we  may  ascribe 
so  )Knsible  a  d^Ini^  of  eloquence  in  latter  ages.  The  ge* 
nius  of  roankmd,  at  a^  times»  is  perhaps  equal :  The  nuH 
d^m»  have  applied  themselves,  with  great  industry  and 
success,  to  kll  the  other  arts  and  Sciences :  And  a  learned 
nation  possetfws  a  pdpular  govemm^t;  a  circumstance 
which  seems  veqoittte  for  the  full  display  of  these  noble  ta- 
lents:   But  notwithstanding  all  these  lid vantages,  our  pro* 

*  Ubi  doUnr  ?  Ubl  ardor  animit  ^  etiam  ex  inlantiiiin  ingeniis  elieav^ 
voces  et  qaeralas  solet  ?  nulla  perturbatio  aniini»  nulla  corporis :  frons  noa 
peicussa,  non  femur;  pedis  fqiMi  miftimum.  est  J  nulla  supploda  Itaqu^ 
tantum  abfuit  ut  inHsminares  nottniB  snimOB;  somtnim  isto  loco  tiz  lena* 
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gress  in  doqiioiee  is  very  inoonriderable,  in  comparison  of 
the  Jidvances  which  we  have  made  in  all  other  parts  of 
learning. 

Shall  we  assert,  that  the  strains  of  ancient  eloquence  are 
unsuitable  to  our  age,  and  ought  not  to  be  imitated  by  mo- 
dern orators  ?  Whatever  reasons  may  be  made  ijse  of  to 
prove  this,  I  am  persuaded  they  will  be  found,  upon  exa<- 
minaticm,  to  he  unsound  and  unsatisfactory. 

Firstf  It  may  be  said,  that,  in  ancient  timei^  during  the 
flourishing  period  of  Gredc  and  Roman  learning,  the  mu- 
nicipal laws,  in  every  state,  were  but  few  and  simple,  and 
the  decision  of  causes  was,  in  a  great  measure,  left  to  the 
equity  and  common  sense  of  the  judges.     The  study  of  the 
laws  was  not  then  a  laborious  occupation,  requiring  the 
drudgery  of  a  whole  life  to  finish  it,  and  incompatible  with 
every  other  study  or  profession.     The  great  statesmen  and 
generals  among  the  Romans  were  all  lawyers ;  and  Cice-* 
ro,  to  shew  the  facility  of  acquiring  this  science,  declares^ 
that  in  the  midst  of  all  his  occupations,. he  would  under«- 
take,  in  a  few  days,  to  make  himself  a  complete  civilian. 
Now,  where  a  pleader  addresses  himself  to  the  equity  of 
hi9  judges,'  he  has  much  mor^  room  to  display  his  dio-r 
quence,  than  where  he  mujst  draw  his  arguments  firom  strict 
laws,  statutes,  and  precedents.    In  the  former  case,  many 
circumstances  must  be  taken  in  \  many  personal  considera- 
tions r^arded ;  and  even  favour  and  inclination,  which  it 
belongs  to  the  orator,  by  his  art  and  doquence,  to  conci- 
liate, may  be  disguised  under  the  appearance  of  equity, 
But  how  shall  a  modem  lawyer  have  leisure  to  quit  his 
toilsome  occupations,  in  order  to  gather  the  flowers  of 
iParn^ssus  ?  Or  what  opportupity  shall  he  have  of  display- 
ing them,  amidst  the  rigid  and  subtle  arguments,  objeq- 
fipnsund  replies,  which  he  is  obliged  to  make  use  of?  The 
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greatest  geniusj  and  greatest  orator,  who  should  pretend 
to  plead  before  the  Chancellor ^  after  a  month's  study  of 
the  laws,  would  only  labour  to  make  himself  ridiculous* 

I  am  ready  to  own,  that  this  circumstance,  of  the  mul* 
tip^icity  and  intricacy  qf  laws,  is  a  discouragement  to  elo« 
quenceih  modern  times }  But  I  assert,  that  it  will  hot  en- 
tirely account  for  the  decline  of  that  noble  art.  It  may 
banish  oratory  from  Westminster-Hall,  but  not  from  ei^ 
ther  house  of  Parliament.  Among  the  Athenians,  the 
Areopagites  expressly  forbade  all  allurements  of  eloquence ; 
and  some  have  pretended,  that  in  the  Greek  orations,  wrjit* 
ten  in  the  judiciary  form^  there  is  not  so  bold  and  rheto- 
rical, a  style  as  appears  in  the  Roman.  Butto  .wbat:ii> 
pitch  did  the  Athenians  carry  their  eloquent  iii  tiie'd^i^ 
berative  kind,  when  afikirs  of  state  were  canvassed,  aiid  the; 
liberty,  happiness,  and  honour  of  the  republic  were^  the 
subject  of  debate  ?  Disputes  of  this  nature  f^eyaJL^  th^ge^ 
niu0  above  all  others,  and  give  the  fullest  scope  to*^to*. 
quence;  and  such  disputes  are  very  frequj^nt  intthis  nar, 
tion.    .  .  , 

Secondlyy  It  ihay  be  pretended^  that  the  decline  of  elo«« 
quaice  is  owing  to  the  superior  good  sense  of  the  modernsj 
who  reject  with  disdain  all  those  rhetoHcal  tricks  employ* 
ed  to  seduce  the  judges,  and  will  admit  of  nothing  h^t  so* 
lid  argument  in  any  debate  of  deliberation.  If  a  man  be 
accused  of  murder,  the  fact  must  be  proved  by  witnessea 
and  evidence,  and  .the  laws  will  afterwards  determine  the 
punishment  of  the  criminal^.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to 
describe,  in  strong  colours,  the  horror,  and  cruelty  of  the 
action ;  to  introduce  the  relations  of  the  dead,  and,  at  a 
signal,  make  them  throw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the 
judges,  imploring  justice,  with  tears  and  lamentations: 
And  still  more  ridiculoas  would  it  be,  to  employ  a  picture 

VOL.  I.  H 
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i^cpreseQtiiig  the  bloody  deed^  in-order  to  move  the  jtui^es 
by  the  display  of  so  tragical  a  spectacle ;  though  we  kQo<r 
that  this  artifice  was  sometiHi^  practi^  by  the  pkaders 
of  old  *•  Now,  banish  the  pathetic  from  publit:  disooursesj 
and  you  reduce  the  speakers  merely  to  modem  eloquence; 
that  is,  to  good  sense,  delivered  in  proper  eiqpressioBs. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  acknowledged^  that  our  modem  cus- 
toms, or  our  superior  good  sense,  if  yon  will^  should  make 
our  onton  more  cautious  and  reserved  dian  the  ancient 
in  attenipting  to  inflame  the  piMsionB,.or  elevate  the:imsr« 
gination  dt  their  audience :  But  I  see  no.  reaAm  whjr  it 
should  mak^  them  despair  absdhitdy  of  succeeding  in  that 
attempt.  It  should  make  them  redouble  their  art,  not 
abandon  it  entirely*  The  anciei}t  orators  seefai  also  to. 
have  been  on  their  guard  against  this  jealousy  of  their  au- 
dience ;  but  they  took  a  different  way  of  eluding  it  ^.  They 
hutried  away  with  such  a  torrent  of  siibfime  and  pathetic, 
diat  they  left  their  hearers  no  leisure  to  perceive  the  arti- 
fice by  which  th^y  were  deceived.  Nay,  to  consider  the 
matter  aright,  they  were  not  deceived  by  any  artifice.  The 
orator,  by  the  force  ^f  his  own  geniutf  and  dbquence,  first 
inflimied'faimsdf  with  anger,  indignation,  pity,  sorrow ; 
and  then  eommunicated  those  impetuous  movements  to 
his  audience.  • 

-  Does  atiy  4nan  *p^etend  io  have  more  good  sense  than 
Julius  Caesar?  yet  that  haughty  conqueror,  we  know,  wa» 
so  subdued  by  thie  charms  of  Cicero's  eloquence,  that  h^ 
was,  in  a  manner,  constrained  to-  change  his  settled  pur- 
pose and  resohition,  and  to  absolve  a  criminal,  whom,  be^ 
fore  that  orator  pleaded,  he  was  determined  to  condemn* 

Some  objections,  I  own,  notwithstanding  his  vast  sup- 

*  Qtfiimt*  Ub.  vi  Clip.  1.  ^  LoHaiiiu8y,c«p«  15, 
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Mi^  inay  lU  against  some  passaged  of  the  Roman  orator. 
He  is  too  florid  and  rhttorical :  His  figures  are  too  strik* 
ing  and  palpable :  The dMisiohsof  his disooursef ate drairti 
chiefly  from  the  rules  of  the  schoob:  And  hk  wit  disdains 
not  always  the  artifice  even  of  a  pun,  rhyme,  or  jifigle  of 
wordsi  The  Grecian  addressed  himseif  to  -an  litidieiiGe 
much  less  r^ned  than  the  Roman  senate  or  jadg^  The 
lowest  valgat  of  Athens  were  his^soTereigns,  and  the  arbi* 
ters  of  his  eloquence  *•  Yet  is  his  manner  fndfe  chaste  and 
austere^  thah  that  of  the  othen  Could  it  be  cc^ied,  its  suc* 
cess  would  be  infallible  over  a  modem  assembly.  It  is  ra» 
pid  harmony,  exactly  adjusted  to  the  sfensei- It  is  vehe- 
ment reasoning,  without  any  appearance  of  art:  It  is  dis« 
dain,  anget,  boldness,  freedom,  involved  in  a  continued 
stream  of  argument  1  And,  Of  all  human  productions,  the 
orations  of  Demosthenes  present  to  us  the  models  which 
approach  the  nearest  to  perfection.    . 

Thirdfyf  It  may  be  pretended^  that  the  disarder^  of  the 
ancient  governments,  and  the  enormous  crimes^  of  whiiJi 
the  citizens  were  often  guilty^  affi>rded  much  ampler  mat^ 
ter  for  eloquence  than  can  be  met  with  among  the  mo- 
derns* Were  there  no  Verres  or  Catiline,  there  would  be 
tio  Cicero.  But  that  this  reason  can  have  no  great  influ- 
ence ia  evident.  It  would  be  easy  to  find  a  PhiKp  in  mo* 
dern  times :  but  where  shall  we  find  a  Demosthenes  ? 

What  remains,  then,  but  that  we  lay  the  blame  on  the 
want  of  genius,  or  of  judgment,  in  our  speakers,  who  ei^ 
ther  found  themselves  incapable  of  reaching  the  heights  of 
ancient  eloquence,  or  rejected  all  such  endeatours,  as  gn* 
suitable  to  the  spirit  of  modem  assemblies  ?  A  few  success* 
fill  attempts  oi  this  nature  might  rooze  the  genius  of  the 
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nation,  excite  the  emulation  of  the  youth,  and  accustom 
our  ears  to  a  more  sublime  and  more  pathetic  elocution, 
than  what  we  have  been  hitherto  entertained  with.  There 
18  certainly  something  accidental  in  the  first  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  arts  in  any  nation*  .  I  doubt  whether  a  very 
8atis£ictory  reason  can  be  given,  why  ancient  Rome,  though 
it  received  all  its  refinements  from  Greece,  could  attain  on- 
ly to  a  relish  for  statuary,  painting,  and  architecture,  with- 
out reaching  the  practice  of  these  arts :  While  modern 
Rome  has  been  excited  by  a  few  remains  found  among  the 
ruins  of  antiquity,  and  has  produced  artists  of  the  greatest 
eminence  and  distinction.  Had  such  a  cultivated. genius 
for  oratory,  as  Waller's  for  poetry,  arisen  during  the  civil 
wars,  when  liberty  began  to  be  fully  established,  and  popu* 
lar  assemblies  to  enter  into  all  the  most  material  points  of 
government;  I  am  persuaded  so  illustrious  an  example 
would  have  given  a  quite  difierent  turn  to  British  eloquence, 
and  made  us  reach  the  perfection  of  the  ancient  model. 
Our  orators  would  then  have  done  honour  to  their  coun- 
try, as  well  as  our  poets,  geometers,  and  philosophers ;  and 
British  Ciceros  have  appeared,  as  well  as  British  Archime^ 
deses  and  Virgils. 

It  is  seldom  or  never  found,  when  a  false  taste  in  poetry 
or  eloquence  prevails  among  any  people,  that  it  has  been 
preferred  to  a  true,  upon  comparison  and  reflection.  It 
commonly  prevails  merely  &om  ignorance  of  the  true^  and 
from  the  want  of  perfect  models  to  lead  men  into  a  juster 
apprehension,  and  more  refined  relish  of  those  productions 
of  genius.  When  these  appear,  they  soon  unite  all  sufira^ 
ges  in  their  favour,  and,  by  their  natural  and  powerful 
charms,  gain  over,  even  the  most  prejudiced,  to  the  love 
and  admiration  of  them.  The  principles  of  every  passion, 
and  of  every  sentiment,  is  in  every  man ;  and,  when  touch- 
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^  properlyi  they  rise  to  life,  and  warm  the  hearty  and  con- 
rey  that  satisfaction,  by  which  a  work  of  genius  is  distin- 
guished from  the  adulterate  Iseauties  of  a  capricious  wit 
and  fancy*  And,  if  this  obsenration  be  true,  with  regard 
to  all  the  liberal  arts,  it  must  be  peculiarly  so  with  regard^ 
to  eloquence ;  which,  being  merely  calculated  for  the  pu-"^ 
Uic,  and  fbr  men  of  the-wc^Id,  cannot,  with  any  pretence 
of  reason,  ^peal  from  the  people  to  more  refined  judgesj 
but  must  submit  to  the  public  verdict  without  reserve  or 
limitation.  Whoever,  ujion  comparison,  is  deemed  by  a 
coxomon  audience  tiie  greatest  orator,  ought  most  certain- 
ly to  be  pronounced  such  by  men  of  science  and  erudition. 
And  though  an  indifibrent  speaker  may  triumph  for  a  long 
time,  and  be  esteemed  altogether  perfect  by  the  vulgar,  who 
are  satisfied  with  his  accomplishments,  and  know  not  in 
what  he  is  defective ;  yet,  whenever  the  true  genius  arises, 
he  draws  to  him  the  attention  of  every  one,  and  immedi- 
ately appears  superior  to  his  rival. 

Now^  to  judge  by  this  rule,  ancient  eloquence^  that  is> 
the  sublime  and  passionate,  is  of  much  juster  taste  than  the 
modern,  or  the  argumentative  and  rational;  and,  if  pro- 
perly executed,  will  always  have  more  command  and  au- 
thority over  mankind:  We  aresatisfied  with  our  mediocri- 
ty, because  we  have  had  no  experience  of  any  thing  better: 
But  the  ancients  had  experience  of  both  ;  and  upon  com- 
parison, gave  the  preference  to  that  kind  of  which  they  have 
lefb  us  such  iq)plauded  models.  For,  if  I  mistake  not,  our 
modem  eloquence  is  of  the  same  style  or  species  with  that 
which  ancient  critics  denominated  Attic  eloquence,  that  is, 
calm,  elegant,  and  subtile,  which  instructed  the  reason 
more  than  affected  the  passions,  and  never  raised  its  tone 
above  argument  or  common  discourse.  Such  was  the  elo- 
quence of  Ly  ws  among  the  Athenians^  and  of  Calvus  a* 


mong  the  Roiiiai|s.  Thes^  were  esteeiped  i|i  their  time ; 
but,  when  compared  wijtb  Demostbeii^  and  jCiceroi  wer^ 
Cjclipsed  like  a  taper  when  set  in  the  rays  of  a  meridi^B  teun. 
'I^hose  la|;ter  orators  possessed  the  sam^  elegance,  and  sub* 
tilty,  and  force  of  argument  with  the  former;  but»  what 
rendered  them  phiefly  ^dfnirable,  wa#  that  pathetic  and  sub- 
lime) which)  ofi  proper  occasions,  they  threw  into  their  dis- 
course^ and  by  iprhich  they  comm^fled  the  resolution  of 
t|ieir  audi^n^e* 

Of  this  species  of  eloquenpe  i^e  haye  scarcely  had  any 
insti^ce  in  England,  at  le^t  in  our  public  speakers.  In 
our  writers,  we  have  had  «ome  instances  which  haye  met 
\yitb  great  applause,  and  might  assure  our  ambitious  youtli 
of  equal  or  superior  glory  in  attempts  for  the  revival  of  anr 
dent  eloquence.  Lord  Bolingbrofce's  productions,  with  tiU 
their  defects  in  argument,  method,  and  precision,  contain 
a  force  and  energy  which  our  orators  scarcely  ever  aim 
at ;  though  it  is  evident  that  sach  an  elevated  style  ha« 
mudi  better  grace  in  a  speaker  than  in  a  writer,  aqd  is  as- 
sured of  more  prompt  and  more  astonishing  success.  It 
is  there  seconded  by  the  graces  of  voice  and  action  :  The 
movements  are  mutually  eomtounicated  between  the  ora- 
tor and  the  audience :  And  the  very  aspect  of  a  large  i|a- 
tembly,  attentive  to  the  discpurse  of  one  man,  must  inspire 
him  with  a  peculiar  elevation,  sufficient  to  give  a  propriety 
to  the  strongest  figures  and  expressions.  It  19  true, .  there 
is  a  great  prejudice  against  set  speeches ;  and  a  man  caii- 
not  escape  ridicule,  who  repeats  a  discourse  as  a  scho<4- 
boy  does  his  lesson,  and  takes  no  notice  of  any  thing  tbaf: 
))as  been  advanced  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  But  where 
i^  the  necessity  of  falling  into  this  absurdity  ?  A  public 
speaker  must  knowt^efinrehand  the  question  under  debate* 
He  may  compose  all  die  arguments,  objections,  and  an- 
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swersy  such  as  he  thinks  will  be  most  proper  for  his  dis* 
coarse  '•  If  any  thing  new  occur^  he  may  supply  it  from 
his  invmition ;  nor  will  the  difference  be  very  apparent  be* 
tween  his  elaborate  and  his  extemporary  compositions. 
The  mind  naturally  continues  with  the  same  impetm  or 
Jbrce^  which  it  has  acquired  by  its  motion ;  as  a  vessel 
once  impelled  by  the  oars,  carries  on  its  course  for  some 
timC)  when  the  original  impulse  is  suspended^ 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  observing)  thatf  even 
though  our  modern  orators  should  not  elevate  their  style* 
or  aspire  to  a  rivalship  with  the  ancient ;  yet  is  there,  in 
incnt  of  thdr  speeches,  a  material  defect,  wbk^h  they  might 
correct,  without  departing  from  that  conqpiosed  air  of  fM?- 
gument  and  rea$omi^»  to  whic^  thqr  Ikiyt  their  ambition. 
Their  great  affectation  of  esJem^ary  discolirses  has  mi^ 
them  reject  all  ordar  and  methdd,  which  seems  so  ti^quisite 
to  argument,  and  wkboid;  which  it  is  acaircely  possible  Ip 
produce  an  enture  coivtieticm  oil  the  liiiud.  It  is.not;,  th^t 
one  would  refomfaiend'maDy  divisicflos  in  a  public  discourse, 
mfiiess  the  subject  very  evidently  a£fer  them :  Bat  it  is  eai(]r» 
'  wikhduithis  formality,-  to  observe  a  method,  and  make  that 
method  consptcudus'to  the  hearers,  who  will  be  infinite^ 
pleased,  to  see  the  avgdmeDts  lise  naturally  from  one  an- 
other, and  will  retain  a  more  thoroi^h  pecsuasion,  than 
can.  iirise  from  the  stratgest  reasons,  which  are  thrown  Uh 

gether  in  ccmfiision.'    .  •-/ 

J.         ^ 

*  Hw  fint  of  the  Atfaeniaiu,  tvhocompMBd  and  .w»>t»hu  ipooofiey,  y^ 
Ferldesy  a  nun  of  bonnesi  and  a  man  of  senses  ij?  ev^r  there  was  one, 
VLftiTOf  yfauro^  Xo^^ov  fv  iixturtipio  ti^s,  rtfv  Tfpo  ayra  c^thsi^ofTav*  Siiidas 
in  Tlfp/xMf  • 


•  •• 

>  . 
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OF  THE  RISE  AND  PftOGRESS  OF  THE  ARTS  ANH 

(SCIENCES. 

!NoT0iNO  requires  greater  oioe^,  in  our  inquiries  ooi»> 
ceming  human  afiairsy  than  to  distinguish  acacdy  what  is 
owing  to  chance f  and  what  proceeds  from  causes ;  nor  js 
there  any  subject,  in  which  an  author  is  more  liable  to  de- 
ceive himself  by  false  subtleties  and  r^nements.  To  say, 
that  any  event  is  derived  from  chance,  cuts  short  aU  farther 
inquiry  concerning  it,  and  leaves  the  writer  in  the  same 
state  of  ignorance  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  But  when 
the  event  is  supposed  to  proceed  from  certam  and  stable 
causes,  he  may  then  display  his  ingenui^,  in  assigning 
these  causes ;  and  as  a  man  of  any  subtlety  can  never  be  at 
a  loss  in  this  particular,  be  has  therd>y  an  opportunity  pf 
swelling  his  yolpmes,  and  discovering  his  profound  know^ 
ledge,  in  observing  what  escapes  tjbe  vulgar  and  ignorant. 
The  distinguishing  between  chance  and  causes  mitttdc* 
pend  upon  every  particular  man's  sagacity,  in  considering 
every  particular  incident.  But,  if  I  were  to  assign  any 
general  rule  to  help  us  in  applying  this  distinction,  it  would 
be  the  following.  What  depends  upon  a  Jew  person$  ;s,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  be  ascribed  to  chance,  or  secret  and  tai'* 
knaam  causes  i  What  arises  from  a  great  number,  may  often 
be  accomtedfor  by  determinate  and  known  causes. 
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Two  natural  reasons  may  be  assigiied  for>.tlii8  role* 
Mrsty  If  you  suppose  a  dye  to  have  any  bias,  however 
small)  to  a  particular  side,  this  bias,  though,  perhaps,  it 
may  not  appear  in  a  few  throws,  will  certainly  prevail  in 
a  great  number,  and  will  cast  the  balance  entirely  to  that 
skle.  In  like  manner,  vrhen  any  causes  beget ^a  particular  ^ 
inclination  or  passion,  at  a  certain  time,  and  among  a  cer- 
tain people ;  though  many  individuals  may  escape  the  ccm*- 
tagion,  and  be  ruled  by  passions  peculiar  to  themselvesi 
yet  the  multitude  will  certainly  be  seized  by  the  commcm 
affection,  and  be  gpvemed  by  it  in  all  their  actions* 
.'  Secondhff  Those  prin^pies  or  causes,  which  are  fitted  to 
operate  on  a  multitude^  are  always  of  a  grosser  and  more 
stubborn  nature,  less  subject  to  accidents,  and  Jess  influen- 
ced by  whim  and  private  fancy,  than  those  which  operate 
on  a  few  only*  The  latter  are  commonly  so  delicate  and 
refined,  that  the  snmllest  incident  in  the  health,  education* 
or  fortune  of  a  particular  person,  is  sufficient  to  divert 
their  course  and  retard  their  operation ;  nor  is  it  possible 
to  reduce  them  to  any  general  maiiims  or  observations* 
Their  influence  at  one  time  will  never  assure  us  conceniT 
ing  their  influence  at  another ;  even  though  all  the  ge- 
neral circumstances  should  be  the  same  in  both  cases. 

To  judge  by  this  rule,  the  domestic  and  the  gradual 
revolutions  of  a  state  must  be  a  more  proper  subject  of 
reasoning  and  observation,  than  the  foreign  and  the  vio-' 
lent,  which  are  commonly  produced  by  single  persons,  and 
are  mare  influenced  by  whim,  folly,  or  caprice^  than  by 
general  passions  and  interests.  *  The  depression  of  the 
lords,  and  rise  of  the  commons  in  England,  after  the  sta* 
lutes  of  alienation  and  the  increase  of  trade  and  industry, 
are  more  easily  accounted  for  by  geqeral  principles,  than 
the  depression  of  tlie^  Spanish,  and  I'Ue  of  the  French  mo- 
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oarchy  after  the  death  of  Charics  Quint.  Had  Harfjr.I  V, 
Cardioal  Ilichdieoy  and  Louis  XIV*  been  Spaniaiids ;  and 
Philip  II.  IIL  and  IV.  and  Ofaailes  II.  blsen  Frenchmen, 
the  history  of  these  two  wtions  bad  been  entirely  ^revov 
sed. 

'    For  th^  same  reascm,  it  is  more  easy  to  account  for  the 
rise  and  progress  of  commerce  in  any  kingdom,  than  £or 
that  of  ieaming;  and  a  state,  which  should  apply  itself  to 
the  encouragement  of  the  one,  would  be  more  assured  of 
success^  than  one  which  should  cultiTate  the  other.    Ava^ 
rice,  or  the  desire  of  gain,  is  an  univer^  passion,  which 
operates  at  all  times,  in  aB  places,  and  upo&  all  persons ; 
But  curio^dty,  or  the  loye  of  knowledge^  has  a  very  limit- 
od  influence,  and  requires  youths  leuure,  education,  ge- 
nius, and  example,  to  make  it  govern  any  person.    You 
will  never  want  booksellers,  while  there  are  buyers  of 
books :  But  there  may  frequently  be  readers  where  tl^iene 
are  no  authors.    Multitudes  of  people^  necessity,  and  li« 
berty,  have  bq^tten  commerce  in  Holland:  But  study 
and  application  have  scarcely  produced  any  eminent  wri- 
ters. 

-  We  may,  therefore,  condnde^  that  there  is  no  subject 
in  which  we  must  proceed  with  more  caution,  than  in  tra-^^ 
cing  the  history  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  lest  we  assign 
causes  which  never  e^dsted,  and  reduce  what  is  mere^ 
contingent  to  stable  and  universal  principles.  Those  who 
cultivate  the  sciences  in  any  state,  are  always  few  in  num- 
ber :  The  passion,  which  governs  them,  limited :  Their 
taste  and  judgment  delicate  and  easily  perverted:  And 
their  application  disturbed  with  the  smallest  accident 
Chance,  therefore,  or  secret  and  unknown  causes,  must 
have  a  great  influence  pn  the  rise  and  progress  of  all  ^f 
refined  arts.  .  \ 
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Bot  there  is  a  re9»ofi$  whicb  iodoces  pie  not  to  ascribe 
the  matter  altogether  to  chance.  Though  the  pem>ns^ 
who  cultivate  the  sciences  with  such  astonbhing  success^ 
as  tQ  attract  the  admiration  of  posterity^  be  always  few,  in 
all  natipns  and  all  ages ;  it  is  impossiUe  but  a  share  pf  the 
same  spirit  and  genius  must  be '  antecedently  diffosed 
through  the  people  among  whQip  they  arise»  in  ..order  tp 
produce,  form,  apd  cultivate,  from  their  earliest  infancy, 
the  taste,  and  judgment  pf  those  eminent  writers.  Th^ 
mass  cannot  be  altogether  insifnd,  from  which  such  -  r^» 
ned  spirits  are  extracted.  TA^^  is  a  God  witf^in  us,  says 
Ovid,  noho  breathes  tkat  divine Jire^  by  which  roe  are  anivia^ 
ped  \  Poets  in  all  ages  hav^  advanced  this  claim  to  iur 
spiration.  There  is  not,  however,  any  thing  supernatural 
in  the  case.  Their  fire  is  not  kindled  froqa  heaven.  It 
only  runs  along  the  earth  j  is  caught  from  one  breast  to 
another }  ancf  boms  brightest,  where  the  materials  are  best 
prepared,  and  most  happily  disposed.  The  qnestion,  there* 
fore,  concerning  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  arts  and 
spienees  is  not  altogether  a  question  concerning  the  taste, 
genius,  and  spirit  of  a  few,  bt|t  concerning  those  of  a  whole 
people;  and  may,  dierefore,  be  accounted  for,  in  some 
measure^  by  general  causes  and  principles.  I  grant,  that 
a  man,  who  daould  inquire,  why  such  a  particular  poet,  as 
Homer,  for  instance,  existed,  at  such  a  places  in  such  a 
4ame,  would  throw  himself  headlong  into  chimaora,  and 
could  never  treat  of  such  a  subject,  without  a  multitude  of 
lalse  subtleties  and  refinements.  He  might  as  well  pre? 
tend  to  give  a  reason,  why  such  particular  generals,  as 
Fabius  and  Scipio,  lired  in  Rome  at  such  a  time,  and  why 
Fabius  came  into  the  wprld  before  Scipio^    For  such  in- 

*  Est  Deus  in  nobis ;  agitapte  calescimus  illo : 
ImpcCns  liic^  mum  semimi  m«Q|b  babet       Oviik  FcOb  lib.  jL. 
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cidents  as  these^  no  other  reason  can  be  given  than  that  of 
Horace: 


Scb  genius,  natale  comes,  qui  temperat  astrum, 
NMuiw  Deus  humans,  mortalis  in  nnum 


'QiaocL]ae  caputs  Tultu  mntaliiliii,  albus  et  ater. 


But  I  am  persaaded,  that  in  many  cases  good  reasons 
might  be  given,  why  such  a  nation  is  more  polite  and 
learned)  at  a  particalar  tirne^  than  any  of  its  neighbours. 
At  least,  this  is  so  curioos  a  sul^ect^  that  it  were  a  pity  to 
abandon  it  entirely,  before  we  have  found  whether  it  be 
susceptible  of  reasoning,  and  can  be  reduced  to  any  gene^ 
ral  principles. 

My  first  observation  on  this  head  is,  That  it  is  impossi- 
hie  for  the  arts  and  sciences  to  arise^  atjirst^  among  anypeo* 
pie,  unless  that  people  enjoy  the  blessing  qf  a  free  government . 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  when  men  are  as  yet  bar* 
barous  and  ignorant,  they  seek  no  farther  security  against 
mutual  violence  and  injustice,  than  the  choice  of  some  rn« 
lers,  few  or  many,  in  whom  they  place  an  implicit  confi* 
dence,  without  providing  any  security,  by  laws  or  politi« 
cal  institutions,  against  the  violence. and  injustice  of  these 
rulers.  If  the  authority  be  centered  in  a  single  person, 
and  if  the  people,  either  by  conquest,  or  by  the  ordinary 
course  of  propagation,  increase  to  a  great  multitude,  the 
monarch,  finding  it  impossible,  in  his  own  person,  to  exe- 
cute every  office  of  sovereignty,  in  every  place,  must  dele* 
gate,  his  authority  to  inferior  magistrates,  who  preserve 
peace  and  order  in  their  respective  districts.  As  expe- 
rience and  education  have  not  yet  refined  the  judgments 
c^f  men  to  any  considerable  degree,  the  prince,  who  is  him- 
self unrestrained,  never  dreams  of  restraining  his  ministers, 
but  delegates  his  full  authority  to  every  one,  whom  he  sets 
oyer  any  portion  of  the  people.    All  general  laws  are  at* 
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tended  with  inconveniences,  when  applied  to  particnhur 
cases ;  and  it  requires  great 'penetration  and  experience, 
both  to  percenre  that  these  JncmiTenienoes  are  fewer  than, 
what  result  from  full  discretiQnary  powerS|  in  every  ma« 
giitrate;  and  siso  ta  discern  what  general  laws  are,  upon 
the  whple,  attended  with  fewest  inccmveniences.  This  is 
a  matter  of  so  great  difficulty^  lliat  isien  may  have  made 
aome  advances,  even  in  the  sublime  arts  of  poetry  and  ekn 
quence,  where  a  rapidity  of  goiius  and  imagination  aa» 
sists  their  progress,  before  they  have  arrived  at  aoy  greal 
refinement  in  Adr.  moBicipil  bws,  where  frequent  triab 
and  diligent  observation  can  alone  direct  their  improve^ 
ments^  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  supposed,  that  a  barba- 
rous monarchy  unrestrained  and  uninstructed,  will  ever 
become  a  legislator,  or  think  of  restraining  his  Boshaws^ 
in  every  province,  or  even  his  CadiSf  in  every  vUlage.  We 
are  told,  that  tl^e  late  CzoTy  though  actuated  with  a.  noble 
{[enias,  and  smit  with  the  love  and  admiration  erf*  £uro-» 
pean  arts ;  yet  profi»sed  an  esteem  for  the  Turkish  policy 
in  this  particular,  and  approved  of  such  summary  decisions 
of  causes,  as  ar^. practised  in  that  barbarous  monarchy, 
wfahre  the  judges' are  not  restrained  by  any  methods,  forms, 
or  laws.  He  did  not  perceive,  how  contrary  such  a  prac« 
tice  would  have  been  to  all  his  other  endeavours  for  refi« 
ning  his  people.  Arbitrary  power,  in  all  cases,  is  some-^ 
what  oppressive  and  debasing ;  but  it  is  altogether  ruinous 
and  intolerable,  when  contracted  into  a  small  compass; 
and  becomes  still  worse,  when  the  person,  who  possesses  it, 
knows  that  the  time  of  his  authority  is  limited  and  uncer- 
tain. Habet  su^edos  tanquam  sues  s  viles,  id  alienos  ^.  He ' 

governs  the  subjects  with  full  authority,  as  if  they  were  hi» 

«  • 
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cxm;  and!  with  negUgeooe  or  tyranny^  as  btibngiDg  tc^ 
another.  A  people^  governed  after  sucih  a  manner,  are 
•laves  in  the  full  and  proper  sense  of  the  word ;  aiid  it  is 
impossible  they  can  ever  aspire  to  any  refinements  of  taste 
or  reason.  They  dare  not  so  tnuch  as  pretend  to  enjoy 
the  necessaries  of  life  in  plenty  or  security. 

To  expect)  ther^9re»  that  the  arts  and  sciences  shonld 
lake  their  first  rise  m  a  monarchy,  is  to  espect  a  contra* 
diction.  Before  these  refinements  have  taken  place,  the 
inonarch  is  ignorant  and  uninstmcted ;  and  not  having 
knowledge  sufficient  to  make  him  sensible  6f  the  necessity 
of  balancing  hisr  government  upon  general  laws,  he  dele» 
gates  his  full  power  to  all  inferior  magistrates.  This  bar* 
barous  policy  debases  the  people^  and  for  ever  prevents  att 
improvements.  Were  it  possible^  that,  before  science  wene 
known  in  the  world,  a  monarch  conkl  possess  so  much  wis* 
dom  as  to  become  a  legislator,  and  gdverb  his  people  by 
law,  not  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  their  fiUow^snbjects,  it 
might  be  possible  for  that  species  of  govemttient  to  be  the 
first  nursery  of  arts  and  sciences.  But.  that  siq[)position 
seems  scarcely  to  be  consistent  or  rationid. 

It  may  happen,  th^t  a  republic,  in  its  infant  state,  Aay 
be  supported  by  as  few  laws  as  a  barbarous  monarchy,  and 
may  entrust  as  unlimited  an  authority  to  its  magistrates  or 
judges.  But,  besides  that  the  firequebt  elections  by  the 
people  are  a  considerable  check  upon  authority ;  it  is  ini« 
possible,  but  in  time,  the  necessity  of  restraining  the  magis«« 
trates,  in  order  to  perserve  liberty,  must  at  last  appear,  and 
give  rise  to  general  laws  and  statutes.  The  Roman  Ckm« 
suls,  for  some  time,  decided  all  causes,  without  being  con- 
fined by  any  positive  statutes,  till  the  people,  bearing  thi^ 
yoke  with  impatience,  created  the  decemmrs,  who  promul- 
gated  the  twelve  taMes  ;  a  body  of  laws,  which,  though^' 
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perhaps,  thej  teer^.  not  equal  ia  baOi:  to  mie  S^gUsli  act  of 
patiiam^t,  w^re.tilapost  the  csaly  wriU€»  r^,  which  re- 
gulated property  and  punishment,  &r.  some  ages,  in  that 
famous  r^ublic-i  Thejr/vfiejret  howearer,  sufficient,  together 
-ifith  the  fonn^of  a  free  goyernineDt,  to  secure  the  lives  and 
properties  of  the.  ckisens ;  to  j^ad^nqc^  one  man  from  the 
Hofflinion.  of  another ;  and  to  protect  every  one  against  the 
^icdence  or  Igrranoy  of  his  fellow-cittasens.    In  such  a  situa^ 
tion  the  scienoesimay  i;aise;.thdr  heads  and  flourish ;  but  ne- 
ver can  have  being  amidst  sudi  a  scene  of  oppression  and 
slavery,  as  always  vesults  front  barbarous  monarchies,  where 
ifae  people  alone  are  restrained  by  t^e  atithority  of  the  ma- 
gistrates, and  the  magistrates  are  not  restrained  by  any  law 
or  statute^    An  unlimited  despotism  of  this  nature;  while 
it  exists,  effectually  puts  a  stop  to .  all  improvements,  and 
keeps  mea.firom.  attaining  that  knowledge,  which  is  re- 
quisite to  instruct  them  in  the,  adys(ntages  arising  from  a 
better  police,  and  moJ^  moderate  authority* 

Here  then  are  the  advantages  of  free  states.  Though 
a  republic  should  b^  barbaroua,  it  necessarily,  by  an  in-* 
fallible  operation^  gives  rise  to  Law,  even  before  mankind 
have  made  any  considerable  advances  in  the  Jother  scien- 
ces. From  law  arises  security ;  From  security  curiosity : 
And  from^curiosij^y  knowledge*  The  latter  steps 'of  this 
[NTogress  may  be  more  accidental ;  but  the  former  are  al* 
together  necessary* .  A  republic  without  laws  can  never 
haiire  any  duration*  On.  the.  contrary,  in  a  monarchical 
govemipent,  law  arises  not  necessarily  from  the  forms  of 
government  Monarchy,  when  absolute,  contains  even 
something  repugnant,  to  law*  Great  wisdom  and  reflection 
can  alone  reconcile  them.  But  such  a  degree  of  wisdom 
can  never  be  expected,  before  the  greater  refinements  and 
improvements  of  human  reason.    These  refinements  re- 
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quire  curiouty,  seeuriiy,  and  law,  Tbe^Sir^^  gcowtbf  there- 
fore) of  tbe^iarts  and  ecienfces,  can  never  be  expected  in 
aespotic  go¥ernnient8» 

There  are  dther  cautef;.  tirhicb  discourage  the  riif  of  the 
refined  arts  in  despotic  gioflrernments ;  though  I  take  the 
want  of  lawsy  and  the  defegation  of  full  powers  to  eyerj 
petty  magistrate^  to  be  the  principal.  Eloijuence  certain!^ 
springs  up  more  naturally  in  popular  govenunents :  Emula- 
tion, toO|  in  every  accomplishment,  must  there  be  more 
animated  and  enlivened ;  and  genius  and  capacity  have  a 
fuller  scope  and  career.  All  these  causes  render  free 
governments  the  <mly  proper  nursefy  for  the  arts  and  scien* 
ce$. 

The  next  observation  Which  I  shall  make  on  this  head 
is,  TAai  nothing  is  morefavotirable  to  the  rise  of  politeness 
and  leifrningf  than  a  number  ofneighbouring  and  intlepend^ 
ent  stateSf  connected  together  by  commerce  and  policy.  The 
emulation,  which  naturally  arisen  among  those  neighbour- 
ing states,  is  an  obvious^  source  of  improvjement :  But  what 
I  would  chiefly  insist  on  is  the  stop,  which  such  limited 
territories  give  both  tajpott^^and  to  muthortty* 

Extended  governments,  where  a  single  person  has  great 
influence,  soon  become  absolute;  but  small  ones  change 
naturally  into  commonwealths.  A  large  government  is 
accustomed  by  degrees  to  tyranny ;  because  each  act  of 
violence  is  at  first  performed  upon  a  part,  which,  being 
distant  from  the  majority,  is  not  taken  notice  of,  nor  excites 
any  violent  ferment.  Besides,  a  large  government,  though 
the  whole  be  discontented,  may,  by  a  little  art,  be  kept  in 
obedience  ^  while  each  part,  ignorant  of  the  resolutions  of 
the  rest,  is  afraid  to  begin  any  commotion  or  insurrection. 
Not  to  mention)  that  there  is  a  superstitious  reverence  for 
princes,  which  mankind  naturally  contract  when  they  da 
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not  bften  see  the  sov^ireign}  and  wben  miuiy  oF  them  be^ 
oomenot  acquainted  with  him  so  lis  to  perceiTe  his  wedc<« 
nesses.  And  as  large  states  can  a£Pord  a  great  expenoe^  lit 
order  to. support  the  pomp  of  majesty;  this  is  a  kind  (^ 
&8cinalibix  on  in$h»  and  naturally  contributes,  to  the  ensla- 
ving^ofthem. 

In  » smfdL  governm^t,  atiy  act  of  bpprj^sictii  is  ioliile'* 
diately  known  throughout  th&  whole :  The  murmurs  and 
discontents  proceeding  from  it»  are  easily  communicated  i 
And  the  indignation  arises  the  higher,  because  the  subjects 
are  not  apt  to  apprehend,  in  such  states^  that  the  distance 
is  very  wide  between  themselves  and  their  sovereign*  '/*  No 
man/'  said  the  prince  of  Conde^  *<  is  a  hero  to  his  Valei 
de  Cka'nJxre!^  It  is  certain  that  admiration  and  acquaints 
ance  are  altogether  incompatible  towards  adjr  mortal  :Crea-« 
ture.  SWep  and  love  convinced  even  Alexander  himself 
that  he  was  not  a  Ood  :  Bdt  I  suppose  that  such  as  daily 
attended  hitn  c6uld  easily^  from  the  numberless  weaknesses 
tQ  which  he  wais  .subg^eti  have  giVen  him  many,  still  more 
convirlcing  ptoofs  of  bis  bumabity.' 

But  tjbe  divisions  into  small  states  are  favotitable  td 
learnings  by  stopping  the  progriess  to  uuthmity  9a -^^  aa 
that  oi power ^  ^  Reputation  is  often  as  great  a  fiis(Jinftti<^ 
upon  men  as  sovereignty^  and  is  equally  destructive  to"^ 
fceiedom  of  thought  and  examination!  Btit;wbere  a  nuD»* 
ber  of  neigbbduring  states  have  a  great  intercbprse/of  arts 
and  commerce^  their  mutual  jealousy  keeps  Ihem  from  rcS 
ceiving  too  lightly  the  law  flrdm  each  otberp  in  matters. bf 
taste  and  of  rea&oniilg^  and  makes  them  examine  evQr^  work 
of  art  with  the  grealeal;  <^are  and  accuracy.  ,  The  eontagioii 
of  popular  opinion  q)reads  hot  sb  easily  ih>kn  oiie  place  to 
anothet.  It  r^dOy  receives  a  check  in  aome«tate  or  otbisf^ 
where  it  concurs  not  witk  the  prevailing  prqjudsces.    And 
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nothing  but  nature  and  reason,  or  at  least  what  bears  them 
a  strong  resemblance,  tan  fi>rce  its  way  through  all  ck^ 
stacles,  and  unite  the  most  rival  nations  into  an  esteem  and 
admiration  of  it. 

Greece  was  a  duster  of  little  principalities,  wfaicb  sooir 
became  republics;  and  being  united  both  by  their  near 
neighbourhood,  and  by  the  ties  of  the  same  language  and 
interest,  they  entered  into  the  closest  intercourse  of  com- 
merce and  learning.  There  concurred  a  happy  climate,  a 
soil  ]u>t  unfertile,  and  a  most  harmonious  and  comprehen* 
sire  language;  so  that  every  circumstance  among  that 
people  seemed  to  fiivour  the  rise  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Each  city  produced  its  several  artists  and  philosophers^ 
who  refused  to  yield  the  preference  to  those  of  the  neigh- 
bouring republics :  Their  contentioii  and  debates  shatpen- 
ed  the  wits  of  men :  A  variety  of  objects  was  presented  to 
the  judgment,  while  each  challenged  the  preference  to  th^ 
rest ;  and  the  sciences,  not  being  dwarfed  by  the  restraint 
of  authority,  were  enabled  to  make  such  considerable 
shoots,  as  are  even  at  this  time  the  objects  of  our  admira- 
tion. After  the  Roman  Christian  or  Catholic  church  had 
spread  itself  over  the  civilized  world,  and  had  engrossed 
aH  the  learning  of  the  times ;  being  really  one  large  state 
within  itself,  and  united  under  one  head ;  this  variety  of 
si^ts  immediately  disappeared,  and  the  Peripatetic  philo* 
sophy  was  alone  admitted. into  all^the  schools,  to  the  utter 
depravation  of  every  kind  of  leaniing.  But  mankind,  ha« 
ving  at  length  thrown  off  this  yoke,  aflairs  are  now  re* 
turned  nearly  to  the  same  situation  as  before^  and  Europe 
is  at  present  a  copy,  at  large,  of  what  Greece  was  formerly 
a  pattern  in  miniature.  We  have  seen  the  advantage  of 
this  situation  in  several  instances.  What  checked  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Cartesian  philosophy^  to  which  the  French 
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natkm  shewed  such  a  stroxig  propensity  towards  the  eod  of 
the  kstcentury,  bat  the  opposition  made  to  it  by  the  other 
nations  of  £arope>  who  soon  discoverisd  the  weak  sides  of 
that  philosophy  ?  The  severest  scrutiny,  which  Newton's 
theoiy  has  ludei^ne^  proceeded  not  firom  hisown  country- 
men,, but  from  foreigners ;  and  if  it  can  overcome  tbeobsta- 
cles»  which  it  meets  with,  at  present  xin  all  parts  of  Europe, 
it  will  probably  go  down  triumphant  to  the  latest  posterity. 
The  English  are  become  sensible  of  the  scandalous  licen- 
tiousness of.  their  stage,  from  the  example  of  the  French 
decency  and  morals.  The  French  are  convinced,  that  their 
theatre  has  beconie  somewhat  effeminate,  by  too  much  love 
and  gallantry ;  and  begin  to  approve  of  the  more  masculine 
taste  of  some  neighbourii^  nations. 

In  China,  there  seems  to  be  a  pretty  considerable  stock 
of  politeness  and  science»  which,  in  the  course  of  so  many 
centuries,  .might  naturally  be  expected  to  ripen  into  some- 
thing more  perfect  and  finished,  than  what  has  yet  arisen 
firom  them.  But  China  is.  one  vast  empire,  speaking  one 
language,  governed  by  onp  law,  and  sympathising  in  the  . 
same  manners.  The  authority  of  any  teacher,  such  as 
Confucius,  was  propagated  easily  from  one  corner  of  the 
empire  to  the  other.  None  had  courage  to  resist  the  tor- 
rent of  popular  opinion.  And  posterity  was  not  bold 
enough  to  dispute  what  had  been  universally  received  by 
Aeir  ancestors.  This  seems  to  be  one  natural  reason,  why 
the  sciences  have  made  so  slow  a  progress  in  that  mighty 
empire  ^. 

If  we  consider  the  ftce  of  the  globe,  Europe  of  all  the 
four  parts  of  the  world  is  the  most  brdcen  by  seas,  rivers, 
and  .mountains  i  and  Greece^of  all  countries  of  Europe^ 
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Hoiee  these  r^ions  were  naturally  clivided  into  serreral 
distinct  gorernments.  And  hence  ihe  sciences  aiose  in 
Greece;  and  Europe  has  been  hitherto  the  most  constant 
habitation  of  them. 

I  have  sometimes  been  inclined  to  thinks  that  intarrap^ 
tions  in  the  periods  of  learnings  were  they  not  Attended 
with  such  a  destruction  of  ancient  books,  and  the  records 
of  history,  would  be  rather  £iivourable  to  the  arts  and 
sciences,  by  breaking  the  progress  of  authority,  and  de^ 
throning  tiie  tyrannieal  usurpers  over  human  reason.  In 
this  particular,  they  have  the  same  influence  as  interrup- 
tions in  political  governments  and  societies.  Consider  the 
blind  submission  6(  the  andept  philosophers  to  the  several 
masters  in  each  school,  and  you  will  be  convinced,  that 
little  good  could  be  expected  frdm  a  hundred  centuries  of 
such  a  servile  philosophy.  Even  the  Eclectics,  who  arose 
about  the  age  of  Aiigustus,  notwithstanding  their  profess* 
ing  to  choose  freely  what  pleased  them  from,  every  diffe- 
rent sect,  were  yet,  in  the  main,  as  slavish  and  dependent 
as  any  of  their  brethren ;  since  they  sought  for  truth,  not 
in  Nature,  but  in  the  several  schools ;  where  they  supposed 
Ae  must  necessarily  be  found,  though  not  united  in  a  bo^ 
dy,  yet  dispersed  in  parts.  Upon  the  revival  of  learnings 
those  sects  of  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  Platonists,  and  Py- 
thagoriciansy  could  never  regain  any  credit  or  authority ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  example  of  their  fall,  kept 
men  from  submitting,  with  such  blind  deference,  to  those 
new  sects,  which  have  attempted  to  gain  an  ascendant  over 
4hem. 

The  third  observation,  which  I  shall  form  on  this  head, 

of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  is,  TTiat 

though  the  onh/ proper  nursery  of  these  noble  plants  be  a 

free  ^ate ;  yet  may  they  be  tran$pianted  into  any  govern- 
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went  s  and  that  a  republic  is  most  favcmr able  to  the  gramffi 
of  the  science^y  and  a  citilized  manarcln/to  that  of  the  polite 
arts. 

To  balance  a  large  state  or  society^  wh^er  inoparchica} 
,dr  republidan,  on  general  laws^  id  a  work  of  so  grieat  di£}- 
culty,  that  no  human  grains,  however  comprehepsive,  is 
able^  by  the  mere  dint  of  reaeoil  and  refiection*  to  efibct 
it.  The  judgnients  of  niany  mast  unite  in  thi»  work ;  Ex- 
perience must  guide  their  labour :  Time  must  bring  it  to 
perfection  :  And  the  feeling  of  inconveniencep  must  correct 
the  mistakes,  irfaith  they  inevitaUy  fall  into,  in  their  first 
trials  and  experiments;  Hence  appears  the  impo6sil^ii|y» 
that  this  undertaking  should  be  begun  and  carried  ojju^ 
any  monarchy ;  since  sUch  a  ft>rm  of  government,  eare  ci- 
vilized, knows  no  other  secret  or  policy,  than  that  of  en- 
trusting unlimited  powers  t6  every  governor  or  magis- 
trate, aiid  subdividing  tlfe  people  into  so  many  classes  and 
orders  of  slavery.  From  such  a  situatioui  no  improve- 
ment can  ever  be  expected  in  the  sciences,  in  the  liberal 
arts,  in  laws,  and  scarcely  in  the  manual  arts  and  manu- 
&cture8»  The  same  barbarism  and  ignorance,  with  which 
the  government  commences,  b  propagated  to  all  posterity, 
and  can  never  come  to  a  period  by  the  eflforts  Or  ingenui- 
ty of  such  unhappy  slaves. 

But  though  lAw,  the  source  Of  all  security  and  happi- 
ness, arises  late  in  any  government,  and  is  the  slow  product 
of  order  and  of  liberty,  it  is  not  preserved  with  the  same 
difficulty  with  which  it  is  produced ;  but  when  it  has  once 
taken  root,  is  a  hardy  plant,  which  will  scarcely  ever  pe- 
rish through  the  ill  culture  of  men,  or  the  rigour  of  the 
seasons*  The  arts  of  luxury,  and  much  more  the  liberal 
arts,  which  depend  on  a  refined  taste  or  sentiment,  are 
easily  lost ;  because  they  are  always  relished  by  a  few  on-* 
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ly,  whose  leisarey  feitonfe,  and  geniusi  fit  them  for  snch 
amusements.  Bat  what  is  profitable  to  every  mortal,  and 
in  common  life,  when  once  discovered,  can  scarcely  fall 
into  oblivion,  but  by  the  total  subversion  of  society,  and 
by  such  furious  inundations  of  barbarous  invaders,  as  ob- 
literate all  memory  of  former  arts  and  civility.  Imitation 
also  is  apt  to  transport  these  coarser  and  more  useful  arts 
fifom  one  climate  to  another,  and  make  th»n  pirecede  the 
refined  arts  in  their  progress ;  though,  perhaps,  th^  sprang 
after  them  in  their  first  rise  and  propagation.  From  these 
causes  proceed  civilized  monarchies;  where  the  arts  of  go- 
vernment, first  invented  in  free  states,  are  preserved  to  the 
mutual  advantage  and  security  of  sovereign  and  subject. 

However  perfect,  therefore,  the  monarchical  form  may 
appear  to  some  politicians,  it  owes  all  its  perfection  to  the 
republican  ;  nor  is  it  possible,  that  a  pure  despotism,  esta-* 
blished  among  a  barbarous  people,  can  ever,  by' its  native 
force  and  energy,  refine  and  pcdish  itself.  It  must  borrow 
its  laws,  and  methods,  and  institutions,  and  consequently 
its  stability  and  order,  from  free  governments.  These  ad- 
vantages are  the  sole  growth  of  republics.  The  extensive 
despotism  of  a  barbarous  monarchy,  by  entering  into  the 
detail  of  the  government,  as  well  as  into  the  principal  points 
of  administration,  for  ever  prevents  all  such  improvements. 

In  a  civilized  monarchy,  the  prince  alone  is  unrestrain- 
ed in  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  and  po^esses  alone  a 
power,  which  is  not  bounded  by  any  thing  but  custom, 
example,  and  the  sense  of  his  own  interest.  Every  minis- 
ter or  magistrate,  however  eminent,  must  submit  to  the 
general  laws  which  govern  the  whole  sfociety,  and  must 
exert  the  authority  delegated  to  him  after  the  manner  which 
is  prescribed.  The  people  depend  on  none  but  their  so- 
vereign fpr  the  securi^  of  their  property.     He  is  so  far 
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removed  from  them,  and  is  so  much  eaeempt  from  privaAe 
jealoiisies  or  invests,  that  this  dependence  is  scarcely  felt. 
And  thus  a  species  of  goveirnment  arises,  to  which,  in  a 
high  political  rant,  we  may  give  the  name  of  Tyranny ; 
but  which,  by  a  just  and  prudept  administration,  may  af- 
ford toterable  security  to  the  people,  and  may  answer  most 
of  .the  ends  of  political:  society* 

'  But  (hough  in  a  civilks^  monar.chy,  as  well  as  in  a  re- 
pnUic^  ti^e  peoj^  have  security  for  the  enjoyment  of  their 
property  $  yet  in  both  these  forms  of  government,  those 
who.  possess  the  supreme  authority  have  the  disposal  of 
many  honours  and  advantages,  whidi  excite  the  ambition 
and  avarice  of  mankind.  The  only  difference  is,  that,  in 
a  republic,  the  candidates  for  office  must  look  downwards 
to  gain,  the  snffiragesof  the  people;  in  a  monarchy,  they 
must  turn  dieir  attention  upwards,  to  court  the  good 
graces  and  &vour  of  the  great  To  be  successful  in  the 
former  way,  it  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  make  himself  iise- 
/td^  by  his  industry,  capacity,  or  knowledge :  To  be  pro** 
sperous  in  the  latter  way  it  is  requisite  for  him  to  render 
himself  agreeable^  by  his  wit,  complaisance,  or  civility.  A 
stiong  genius  succeeds  best  in  republics:  A  refined  taste 
in  monarchies.  And,  consequently,  the  sciences  are  the 
more  natural  growth  of  the  one,  and  the  polite  arts  of  the 
other. 

Not  to  mention,  that  monarchies,  receiving  their  chief 
stability  from  a  superstitious  reverence  to  priests  and 
princes,  have  commonly  abridged  the  liberty  of  reasoning, 
with  regard  to  religion  and  politics,  and  consequently  me- 
taphysics and  morals.  All  these  form  the  most  consider- 
able branches  of  science.  Mathematics  and  natural  phi- 
losophy, which  only  remain,  are  not  half  so  valuable. 

Among  the  arts  of  conversation,  no  one  pleases  more 
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than  inatiial  deference  or  civility,  which  kads  us  to  T^edgpc^ 
our  own 'inclinations  to  those  of  our  oompanion,  and  to 
fiurb  ^nd  conceal  that  presumption  and  arr(^nce»  so  na- 
tural to  the  human  mind.    A  good-natured  man,  who,  is 
well  educated,  practises;  this  ci?iUty  to  every  mortal,  witb* 
put  pismeditation  or  interest*    But  in  order  to  render  that 
valuable  quality  general  among  any  people,  it  seems  ne- 
cessary to  assist  the  natural  diqwsitbn  by  some  general 
motive.    Where  power  rises  upwards  from  the  people  to 
the  great,  as  in  all  republics,  such  refinements  of  civflity 
ajce  apt  to  be  little  practised ;  since  the  whole  state  is,  by 
that  means,  brought  near  tp  a  levd,  and  eveary  member  of 
\t  is  rendered,  in  a  great  measure^  independent  of  another. 
The  people  have  the  advantage,  by  the  authority  of  theiir 
suffrages  i  the.  great  by  the  superiority  of  their  station^ 
But  in  a  civilized  monarchy,  there  is  a  long  train  of  de* 
pendence  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant,  which  js  not  great 
enough  to  render  property  precarious,  cor  depriess  the  minda 
of  the  people ;  but  is  sufficient  to  beget  in  every  one  an  in- 
clination to  please  his  superiors,  and  to  form  himself  upon 
those  models,  whi<:h  are  most  acceptable  to  people  of  con« 
dition  and  education.    Politeness  of  manners,  therefare, 
arises  most  naturally  in  monarchies  and  courts ;  and  where 
that  flourishes,  none  of  the  liberal  arts^  will  be  altogether 
neglected  or  despised. 

The  republics  in  Europe  are  at  present  noted  for  want 
of  politeness.  The  good^manners  of  a  Smss  chdlized  in 
Holland  ^,  is  an  expression  for  rusticity  among  the  French^ 
The  {English,  in  some  degree,  fall  under  the  same  censqre,^ 
notwithstanding  their  learning  and  genius.     And  if  the 

*  Cest  la  pplitefse  d*un  JSolsse 
]pSn  HoUaade  civilise.  •  Rousseau. 
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Venetiims  be  an  exceptioA  to  the  rule,  they  owe  it,  per- 
h4p9»  to  their  commimication  with  the  other  Italians,  moit 
of  whose  governments  be^tadep^itdenoe  more  than  suf* 
ficicxkt  for  civilizing  their  maBners. 
•  It  is  difficnlt  to  promniniee  any  judgment  concerning  the 
refinements  of  the  andbnt;  repnddios  in  this  particular :  But 
I  am  apt  to  suspect,  that  the  arts  pf^jonveraatioh  were  not 
lirougfat  so  near  to  perfection  among  them  $fi  the  arts  of 
writing  and  composition.  The  scurrility  of  the  ancient 
orators,  in  many  instances,  is  quite- shocking,  and  exceeds 
all  belief.  Vanity  tto  is  often  nbt  a  little  ofibnsive  in  au** 
thors  of  those  ages  ^  ;  as  well  as  the  common  UcentioilHiess 
and  immodesfy  of  their  style.  Qtiietrnqtie  impudkusj  aduU 
ter,  ganeOf  manUf  ventre^  pene,  bona  patria  laceraverat^ 
says  Sallust  in  one  of  the  gravest  and  most  moral  passages 
of  his  history.  Namjidt  arde  Helenam  Cfmnus,  teterrima 
belli  causa^  is  an  expression  of  Horace,  in  tracing  the  ori* 
gin  of  moral  good  and  evil.  Ovid^and  Lucretius*'  are  al« 
inost  as  licentious  in  thdr  style  as  Ldrd  Rochester ;  though 
the  former  were  fine  geptiemen  and  ddicate  writers,  and 
the  latter,  from  thje  corruptions  of  that  court  in  which  he 
livedt  aeemsto  have  thrown  off  all  rc^rd  to  shame  and  de- 
cenqr,  Juvenal  inculcates  modesty  with  great  zeal ;  but 
sets  a  very  bad  example  of  it,  if -we  consider  the  impudence 
of  Us  expressions. 

« 

*■  It  is  needless  %o  cite  CicerQ  ot  Ftioy  on  this  head:  They  are  too  m^ich 
lioted.  But  one  is  a  little  surprised  to  find  Anian,  a  very  graye,  judicious 
writer,  interrupt  the  thread  of  his  narration  all  of  sudden,  to  tell  his  readers 
that  he  himself  is  as  eminent  among  th^  Greel^s  for  eloquence^  as  Alexander 
vas  for  arms.    Lib*  i* 

^  This  poet  (tee  lib.  it.  1 165.)  recommends  a  very  extraordinary  cure  for 
love^  and  what  one  expects  not  to  meet  with  in  so  elegant  and  philosophicai 

*  _ 

a  poem.     It  ^eems  to  have  been  the  original  of  some  of  Dr  Swift's  images^ 
The  elegant  CatuUns  and  Phsedrus  fall  under  th^  same  ceasore. 
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I  shall  also  be  bold  to  affirm,  that  among  the  aneientSj 
there  was  not  mach  delicacy  of  breeding,  or  that  polite  de- 
ference and  respect,  which  civility  obliges  us  dther  to  ex* 
press  or  counterfeit  towards  the  persons  with  whom  we 
converae.  Cicero  was  certainly  one  of  the  finest  gentle- 
men of  his  age;  yet  I  must  confess  I  have  frequently 
been  sfaod(ed  with  the  pocNr  figure  under  whidi  he  repre* 
sents  his  firi^d  A^ticas,  in  those  dialogues  idiere  he  him- 
self is  introduced  as  a  speaker.  That  learned  and  virtuous 
Roman,  whose  dignity,  though  he  was  only  a  private  geiw 
tleman,  was  inferior  to  that  of  no  on^^  in  Rome,  is  there 
shown  in  rather  a  more  pitiful  light  than  Philalethes's 
friend  in  our  modem  dialogues.  He  is  a  humble  admirer 
of  the  orator,  pays  him  frequent  compliments,  apd  receives 
his  instructions,  with  all  the  deference  which  a  scholar 
owes  to  his  master  a.  Even  Cato  is  treated  in  somewhat 
of  a  cavalier  manner  in  th^  dialogues  De  Finibt^ 

One  of  &e  most  particular  details  of  a  real  dialogue, 
which  we  meet  with  in  antiquity,  is  related  by  Polybius  ^ ; 
when  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  a  prince  of  wit  and  parts, 
met  with  Titus  Flamininus,  one  of  the  politest  of  the  Ror 
mans,  as  we  learn  from  Plutarch  ^,  accompanied  with  am- 
bassadors from  almost  all  the  Greek  cities.  The  MXx^tUk 
ambassador  very  abrupdy  tells  the  king,  that  he  talked  like 
a  fool  or  a  madman  {M^u)  <*  That's  evident,  (sajrs  his 
Majesty),  even  to  a  blind  man ;"  which  was  a  raillery  on 
the  blindness  of  his  excellency.  Yet  all  this  did  not  pass  the 
usual  bounds :  For  the  conference  was  not  disturbed ;  and 
Flamininus  was  very  well  diverted  with  these  strokes  of  hu* 

^  Att.  Non  mihi  videtur  ad  beats  viTcndum  satis  esse  virtutein.  .Mas. 
At  hercule  Bruto  meo  videtur ;  cujos  ego  jadidum,  pacetua  diierim,  l<Nig^ 
«lin|epo}io  tuo.       Tutc,  Qmsst,  Ub*  v, 

.    ^  Lib.  xyil  °  In  Vita  FlamiQ. 
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mour.  At  the  end,  when  Philip  craved  a  little  time  to 
consult  with  his  friends,  of  whom  be  had  none  present, 
the  Roman  genera),  being  deskoas  also  to  show  his  wit,  as 
the  historian  says,  tells  him,  <<  That  perhaps  die  reason 
why  he  had  none  of  his  friends  with  him,  was  because  he 
had  murdered  them  all;''  which  was  actually  the  case. 
This  unprovoked  piece  of  rusticity  is  not  condemned  by  the 
historian;  caused  no  farther  resentment  in  Philip  than 
to  excite  a  Sardonian  smile,  or  what  we  call  a  grin ;  and 
hindered  him  not  from  renewing  the  conference  next  day. 
Plutarch  *,  too,  mentions  this  raillery  amongst  the  witty 
and  agreeable  sayings  of  Flamininus. 

Cardinal  Wolsey  apologized  for  his  famous  piece  of  in- 
solence, in  saying,  Ego  et  rex  meus,  I  and  my.  king^  by 
observing,  that  this  expression  was  conformable  to  the  Z^- 
tin  idiom,  and  that  a  Roman  always  named  himself  before 
the  person  to  whom,  or  of  whom,  he  spake.  Yet  this  seems 
to  have  been  an  instance  of  want  of  civility  among  that 
people.  The  ancients  made  it  a  rule,  that  the  person  of 
the  greatest  dignity  should  be  mentioned  first  in  the  dis- 
course; insomuch,  that  we  fijtid  the  spring  of  a  quarrel 
and  jealousy  between  the  Romans  and  ^tolians,  to  have 
been  a  poet's  naming  the  ^tolians  before  the  Romans  in 
celebrating  a  victory  gained  by  their  united  arms  over 
the  Macedonians^.  Thus  Livia  disgusted  Tiberius  by 
placing  her  own  name  before  his  in  an  inscription  ^. 

No  advantages  in  this  world  are  pure  an()  unmixed.  In 
like  manner,  as  modern  politeness,  which  is  naturally  so 
ornamental,  runs  oflen  into  a£Pectation  and  foppery,  dis^ 
guise  and  insincerity  ^  so  the  anpient  simplicity,  which  is 

•  Plut  in  Vita  Flamin.  ^  Ibid.  «  Tacit  Ax(n.  lib*  iii  cop.  64. 
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naturally  so  amiable  and  af^ting,  often  degenerates  ^nto 
rusticity  and  abuse,  scurrility  and  obscenity. 

If  the  superiority  in  politeness  shotild  be  a^llowed  to  mo- 
dern tknesf  the  modern  notions  of  gallantry^  the  n^turlEil 
produce  of  courts  and  monarchies^  will  probably  be  as- 
9igned  as  the  causes  of  this  refinement.  No  (me  denies 
this  invention  to  be  modern  ^ :  But  some  of  the  more  zen:- 
lous  partisans  of  the  ancients,  have^asserted  it  to  be  foppish 
and  ridiculous^  and  a  reproach,  rather  than  a  credit,  to  the 
present  age^.  It  may  here  be  proper  to  e^adoine  this 
question. 

Nature  has  implanted  in  all  living  creatures  an  affection 
between  the  sexes,  which,  even  in  the  fiercest  and  most 
rapacious  animals,  is  not  merely  confined  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  bodily  appetite,  but  begets  a  friendship  and  mu- 
tual sympathy,  which  runs  through  the  whole  tenor  of  their 
lives.  Nay,  even  in  those  species,  where  nature  limits  the 
indulgence  of  this  appetite  to  one  season  and  to  one  olv 
ject,  and  forms  a  kind  of  marris^e  or  association  between 
a  single  male  and  female,  there  U  yet  a  visible  complacency 
and  benevolence,  which  extends  farther,  and  mutually  sof- 
tens, the  affections  of  the  sexes  toiiirards  each  other.  How 
much  more  must  this  have  place  in  man,  where  the  con- 
finement of  the  appetite  is  not  natural,  but  either  is  derived 
accidentally  from  some  strong  charm  of  love,  or  arises  from 
reflections  on  duty  and  convenience.  Nothing,  therefore, 
can  proceed  less  from  afiectation  than  the  passion  of  gal- 
lantry. It  is  natural  in  the  highest  degree.  Art  and  edu- 
cation, in  the  most  elegant  courts,  make  no  more  altera- 
.  »       ■ 

■  In  the  Self' Tormentor  of  Terence,  CUniaSy  whenever  he  comes  to  town^ 
\ostead  of  waiting  on  his  mistress,  sends  for  her  to  come  to  him. 
>  Lord  Shaftesbury.     See  his  Moralists, 
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tion  on  it  tfaanon  aH  tbe  other  laudable  paissiohs.  Tfaey^ 
only  turn  the  mirid  more  towards  it ;  they  refine  it ;  ihef 
polish  it ;  and  give  it  a  proper  grace  and  expression. 

But  gallantry  is  as  generous  as  it  is  natural.     To  ccnT* 
rect  such  gross  vices,  as  lead  ns  to  commit  real  injury  on 
others,  is  the  part  ofmorals,  and  the  object  of  the  most  of «> 
dinary  education.    Where  that  is  not  attended  to,  in  scnne 
degree,  no  human  society  can  subsist.     But,  in  o^rder  to 
render  conversation,  and  the  intercourse  of  minds  more 
easy  and  agreeable,  good  manners  have  been  invented,  and» 
have  carried  the  matter  somewhat  farther.     Wherevet 
nature  has  given  the  mind  a  propensity  to  any  vice,  or  to 
any  passion  disagreeable  to^  others,  refined  breeding  has 
taught  men  to  throw  the  bias  on  the  opposite  side,  and  td 
preserve,  in  all  their  behaviour,  the  appearance  of  senti- 
ments di£Perent  from  those  to  which  they  naturally  incline. 
Thus,  as  we  are  commonly  proud  and  selfish,  and  apt  to 
assume  the  preference  above  others,  a  polite  man  learns 
to  behave  with  deference  towards  his  companions,  and  to 
yield  the  superiority  to  them  in  all  the  common  incidents 
of  society.    In  like  manner,  wherever  a  person's  situation 
may  naturally  beget  any  disagreeabk  suspicion  in  him,  it 
is  the^art  of  good  manners  to  prevent  it,  by  a  studied  dis^ 
play  of  sentiments,  directly  contrary  to  those  of  which  be 
is  ^t  to  be  jealous.  Thus,  old  men  know  their  infirmities, 
and  naturally  dread  contempt  from  the  youth  :  Hence 
well-educated  youth  redouble  the  instances  of  respect  and 
deference  to  their  elders.     Strangers  and  foreigners  are 
without  protection  :  Hence,  in  all  polite  countries,  they 
receive  the  highest  civilities,  and  are  entitled  to  tbe  first 
place  in  every  company.     A  man  is  lord  in  his  own  fami- 
ly ;  and  his  guests  are,  in  a  manner,  subject  to  his  autho- 
rity :  Hence,  he  is  always  the  lowest  person  in  the  compa- 
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ny ;  attentive  to  the  wants  of  every  one ;  and  giving  him- 
self all  the  trouble^  in  order  to  please^  which  may  not  be^ 
tray  too  visible  an  affectation)  or  impose  too  much  constraint 
on  his  guests^.  Gallantry  ia  nothing  but  an  instance  of 
the  same  generous  attention.  As  nature  has  given  man 
the  superiority  above  womaUf  by  endowing  him  with  great- 
er strength  both  of  mind  and  body ;  it  is  his  part  to  alle* 
viate  that  superiority^  as  much  as  possible,  by  the  genero- 
sity of  his  behaviour,  and  by  a  studied  deference  and  com* 
^plabance  for  all  her  inclinations  and  opinions.  Barba- 
rous  nations  display  this  superiority,  by  reducing  their 
females  to  the  most  abgect  slavery ;  by  confining  them,  by 
beating  them,  by  selling  them,  by  killing  them.  But  the 
male  sex,  among  a  polite  people,  discover  their  authority  ia 
a  more  generous,  though  not  a  less  evident  manner ;  by  ci- 
vility, by  respect,  by  complaisance,  and,  in  a  word,  by  gal-^ 
lantry.  In  good  Company,  you  need  not  ask.  Who  is  the 
master  of  the  feast  ?  The  man  who  sits  in  the  lowest  place, 
and  who  is  always  industrious  in  helping  every  one,  is  cer- 
tainly the  person.  We  must  either  condemn  all  such  in- 
stances of  generosity,  as  foppish  and  affected,  or  admit  of 
gallantry  among  the  rest  The  ancient  Muscovites  wed-< 
ded  their  wives  with  a  whip,  instead  of  a  ring.  The  same 
people,  in  their  own  houses,  took  always  the  precedency 
above  foreigners,  even  ^  foreign  ambassadors.  These  two 
instances  of  their  generosity  and  politeness  are  much  of  a 
piece. 

*  The  fivquent  mention  in  ancient  autfaon  of  that  iU-bred  custom  of  the 
master  of  the  family's  eating  better  bread,  or  drinking  better  wine  at  taUe^ 
tiian  he  afforded  his  guests,  is  but  an  indifferent  mark  of  the  civility  of  those 
ages.  See  JuTenal,  sat  5. ;  Plin.  lib.  m,  ca{i.  13.;  also  FUnii  £pist»  Ln* 
cian  de  mercede  conductis,  Saturnalia,  &c.  There  is  scarcely  any  part  of 
Europe  at  present  so  uncivilized  as  to  admit  of  such  a  custom. 

^  See  Relation  of  three  Embassies^  by  tha  Earl  of  Carllde. 
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Giillantry  is  not  leBs  compatible  with  wisdom  rndpru- 
de»ce^  than  with  nature  and  generosity ;  and,  when  under 
proper  regalations,  contributes  more  than  any  other  inven* 
tion  to  the  entertainment  and  improvement  of  the  youth  of 
both' sexes*  Among  every  species  of  animals,  nature  has 
fooaded  on  the  love  between  the  sexes  their  sweetest  and 
best  enjoyment.  But  the  satisfaction  of  the  bodily  appe- 
tite is  not  alone  sufficient  to  gratify  the  mind ;  and,  even 
among  brute  creatures,  we  find  that  their  play  and  dalli* 
ance,  and  other  expressions  of  fondness,  form  the  great* 
est  part  of  the  entertainment.  In  rjttional  beings,  we  must 
certainly  admit  the  mind  for  a  considerable  share.  Were 
we  to  rob  the  feast  of  all  its  garniture  of  reajson,  discourse 
sympathy,  friendship,  and  gaiety,  what  remains  would 
scarcely  be  worth  acceptance,  in  the  judgnaent  of  the  truly 
elegant  and  luxurious. 

What  better  school  for  manners  than  the  company  of 
virtuous  women,  where  the  mutual  endeavour  to  please  must 
insensibly  polish  the  mind,  where  the  example  of  the  fe- 
male softness  and  modesty  must  communicate  itself  to  their 
admirers,  and  where  the  delicacy  of  that  sex  puts  every 
one  on  his  guard,  lest  he  give  offence  by  any  breach  of 
decMiqr?  4 

.  Among  the  ancients,  the  character  of  the  fair  sex  was 
considered  as  altogether  domestic;  nor  were  they  regard* 
ed  as  part  of  the  polite  world,  or  of  good  company.  This^ 
perhaps,  is  the  true  reason  why  the  ancients  have  not  left 
us  one  piece  of  pleasantry  that  is  excellent  (unless  one  may 
except  the  Banquet  of  Xenophon,  and  the  Dialogues  of 
Lucian),  though  many  of  their^serious  compositions  are  al- 
together inimitable.  Horace  condemns  the  coars^  raille- 
ries and  cold  j^ts  of  Plaiitus  :  But,  though  the  most  easy, 
agreeable,  and  judicious  writer  in  the  world,  is  his  own 
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tftlent  for  ridicule  very  striking  or  refined  ?  Tbii»  tiiere* 

« 

fore^  is  one  considerable  improvement,  which  the  polite 
arts  have  received  from  gallantry,  and  from  courts  whct« 
it  first  arose. 

But,  to  return  from  this  digression,  I  shall  advance  itai 
$L  fourth  observation  on  this  subject,  of  the  rise  ahd  pro« 
gress  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  That  *when  the  arts  and 
Sciences  come  to  perjfhction  in  am/  staie^Jnm  that  momei^ 
they  naturally  or  rather  necessarily  decUne,  a$6d  seldom  or 
never  revive  in  that  nation^  where  they  formerly Jlourished*. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  this  maidm,  though  oonfcNT* 
mable  to  experience,  may  at  first  sight  be  esteemed  oon^ 
trary  to  reason.  If  the  natural  genius  df  madkind  be  the 
same  in  all  ages,  and  in  almost  ali  countries  (as  seems  to 
be  the  truth),  it  must  very  much  forward  and  cultivate  this 
genius,  to  be  possessed  of  patterns  in  every  art,  which  may 
regulate  the  taste,  and  fix  the  objects  of  imitation.  The 
models  left  us  by  the  ancients  gave  birth  to  all  the  arts 
about  200  years  ago,  and  have  mightily  advanced  their 
progress  in  every  country  of  Europe :  Why  had  they  not 
a  like  e£^t  during  the  reiga  of  Trajan  and  his  success 
sors,  when  they  were  much  more  entire,  and  were  stiU 
admired  and, studied  by  the  whole  world  ?  So  late  as  the 
emperor  Justinian,  the  Poet,  by  way  of  distinction,  was 
understood,  among  the  Greeks,  to  be  Homer  |  among  the 
Romans,  Virgil,  Such  admirations  still  remained  for  these 
divine  genuises ;  though  no  poet  had  appeared  for  many 
centuries,  who  could  justly  pretend  to  have  imitated  tbem» 
A  roan's  genius  is  always,  in  the  beginning  of  lif^  as  much 
unknown  to  himself  as  to  others :  and  it  is  only  after  frequent 
trials,  attended  with  success,  that  he  dares  think  himsdf 
equal  to  those  undertakings,  in  which  those,  who  have  suo^ 
ceeded,  have  fixed  the  admiration  of  mankind.  If  his  own 
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nation  be  already  possessed  of  many  modek  of  eloquence^ 
lie  naturally  compares  bis  own  juvenile  eserdses  witb  tbese ; 
and  being  sensible  of  the  great  disproportion^  is  discou* 
Imaged  from  any  farther  attempts^  and  never  aims  at  a  li*- 
vaUiip  with  those  anthors,  whom  he  so  much  admires. 
A  noble  emulation  is  the  source  of  every  excellence.  Ad- 
mira^on  and  modesty  naturally  extinguish  this  emulation. 
And  no  one  is  so  lialile.  to  an  excess  of  admiration  and 
modesty  as  a  truly  great  genius.    * 

-Next  to  emulation,  the  greatest  eiioouragerof  the  noble 
arts  is  praise  and  ^ory.  A  writer,  is  animated  with  new 
fbroe,  when  he  hears  the  applauses  of  the  world  for  his  for- 
mer productions  $  and,  being  roused  by  such  a  motivej  he 
of%en  reaches  ik  pitch  of  perfection,  which  is  equally  sur^ 
prising  to  himsdf  and  to  his  readers.  But  when  the  posts 
of  hcmourare  all  occupied^  his  first  attempts  are  but  cold- 
ly received  by  the  public  i  being  compared  to  produc- 
tions^  ^'which  are  both  in  -  themselves  more  excellent,  and 
have  already  the  advantage  of  an  established  reputatiou. 
Were.Moliere  and  CorheiUe  to  bring  upon  the  stage  at 
present  th«r  early  productions,  which  were  formerly  so 
weH  received,  it  would  discourage  the  young  poets,  id  see 
the  indifference  and  disdain  of  the  public-  The  ignorance 
of  the  age  alone  could  have  given  admbsion  to  the  Prince 
of  Tyre  i  but  it  is  to  that  we  owe  The  Moor :  Had  JEz;^- 
ry  Man  in  his  Hunumr  been  rejected^  we  had  never  see^ 
ydlpone. 

Perhaps,  it  may  not  be  for  the  advantage  of  any  nation 
to  have  the  arts  imported  from  their  neighbours  in  too 
great  perfection.  This  extinguishes  emulation,  and  sinks' 
the  ardour  of  the  generous  youth.  So  many  models  of 
Italian  painting  brought  to  England,  instead  of  ex«iting 
our  artists,  is  the  cause  of  their  small  progress  in  that  no- 

VOL.  I.  K 
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hie  art  The  umet  perhaps,  was  the  case  of  BoBie>  when 
it  reoeived  the  arte  from  Greece.  That  mukitode  of  po? 
lite  pvedactions  in  the  French  language,  dispersed  all  over 
Oennany  and  the  North,  hihder  these  nations  &om  f»L- 
tavating  their  own  language,  and  keep  them  still  depen- 
dent on  their  neighbours  for  those  degaat  entertainments. 

It  is  trae^  die  ancients  had  left  us  models  in  every  kind 
of  writingi  which  are  highly  worthy  of  admiration*  But 
besides  that  they  were>  written  in  languages  known  only 
to  the  learned  ^  besides  this,  I  say,  the  compariscHi  is  not 
so  perfect  or  oitire  between  modem  wite,  and  Aose  who 
lived  in  so  remote  an  age.  Had  Waller  beoi  born  in 
Rome,  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  his  first  productions 
bad  been  despised,  when  compared  to  the  finished  odes  of 
Horace*  But  in  this  island  the  siq)eriority  of  the  Roman 
poet  diminishec)  nothing  from  th^  fiime  of  the  English. 
We  esteemed  ourselves  sufficiently  h#ppy,  that  our  climate 
and  language  could  produce,  but  a  fiiint  copy  of  so  excel- 
lent an  original. 

In  diort,  the  arts  and  sciences,  like  some  plants,  require 
a  fresh  soil  $  and  however  rich  the  land  may  be,  and  how* 
ever  you  may  recruit  it  by  art  or  care,  it  will  never,  when 
once  exhausted,  {produce  any  thmig  that  is  perfect  or  finish- 
ed  in  the  kind*^ 
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It  U  «  £refit  mortification  to  the  vanity  of  ram,  that  bii^ 
utinpst  art  and  industry  can  n^ver  equal  thjp  ine$ina6t  qf 
Katnre's  productions  either  for  hffiuly  qr  value.  Art.i$ 
only  the  ui^^^wprkn^int  find  u  epplo^ed  to  give  a  few 
strokes  of  ^mbellistiment  to.those  pi^^s/which  cpme  froof^ 
the  hand  of  ^thema^t^r.  j^onie  of  the  drjiff!^  may  be  of 
hi^  drawing,.  }mi  be  i^  not  fdlowed  to  ^if(^  the  principal 
figurp.    An  m^y  m^k^. « suit  of  clothesi  b^t  nfitnre  must 

produce  a  man.  < 

£yen  in  tbPP^Pfoductipns  commonly  denpminftt^d  works 
of  arl^  we  Q^d  thjit  the  i^oblest  pf  the  kind  tire  behoideii 
fpr  their  ^b|^  beauty  to  the  force  and  happy  inQuqn^  of 
nfitnrc^    T^/th«  n^tivi?  .^h9«i4sm  of  the/PP^ISj  W^  Qw^ 

wh^twer  i#  ftdmirftble  in  their  productiopa^  Thd  gr^^te»t: 
gpnius,  whffie  i^Atwr^  at  ^y  time  faiU  bimi  (foir  4he  U  not 
equal,)  throws  m^p  the  lyre,  and  hofm  UQti  firom  the 
rules  of  art,  to  reach  that  divine  harn^nyt  which murt 
proceed from^her  tmpiratipn  a]o9^»    Hpw  piQor  aiw  those 

*  Of,  The  man  of  elegance  and  pleasure.  The  intenlion  of  this  and  the 
three  iaXUmlng  Eways  is  aot  s6  mudi  to  explain  accurately  the  senlimenta 
of  the  an(4^t  sects  of  philosophy,  as  to  ddilrer  ^  sentiiBeiits  pi  sects  tlMt 
naturally  form  theipsetves  in,  the  w<Mrld,  and  entertain  different  ideas  of  ha* 
man  life  and  happiness.  I  have  given  each  of  them  the  n^e  of  th«  philo- 
aoplncal  Mct  lo  ^MA  iilieaia  the  greatest  afinfty. 
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songsy  where  a  happy  flow  of  fancy  has  not  furnished  ma- 
terials  ibr  art  to  embellish  and  refine  ! 

But  of  all  the  fruitless  attempts  of  art,  no  one  is  so  ridi- 
culous,  as  that  which  the  severe  philosophers  have  under- 
taken,  the  producing  of  aii  artificial  happiness^  and  making 
us  be  pleased  by  rules  of  reason,  and  by  reflection.  Why 
did  none  of  them  claim  the  reward,  which  Xerxes  promised 
to  him,  who  should  invent  a  new  pleasure  ?  Unless,  per- 
haps,  they  invented  so  many  pleasures  for  theiir  own  use^ 
that  they  despised  riches,  and  stood  in  no  need  of  any  en- 
joyments, which  th^  rewards  of  that  monarch  coidd  pr6-i 
cure  them.  I  am  apt,  indeed,  to  think,  that  they  were 
not  iirHling  to  furnish  the  Persian  court  with  a  new  plea- 
sure, by  presenting  it  with  so  new  and  unusual  an  obje<:t 
of  ridicule.  Thdr  speculations,  when  confined  to  theory, 
and  gravely  delivered  in  the  schools  of  Greece,  might  ex- 
cite admii*£ltlon  in  their  ignbrafit  pupils ;  but  the  attempt- 
ing to  r^aee^uoh  principles  to  practice  would  soon  hafei 
betrayed  their  absurdity. 

You  pretend  to  make  me  happy  by  reason,  and  by  rules 
of  art.  Yon  must  then  create  me  anew  by  rules  of  art^ 
for  on  toy  briginal  frame  arid  structure  does  my  happiness 
depend;  But  yoii  want  power  i6  efiect  this^  and  skill  too, 
I  am  afraid;  nor  can  I  entertain  a  less  opinion  of  nature's 
wisdom  tbikn  of  yours  *,  and  let  her  conduct  the  machine 
which  she  has  so  wisely  framed,  I  find  that  I  Should  only 
9pok\  it  by  tampering. 

To  what  purpose  should  I  pretend  to  regulate,  refine^ 
or  invigorate  any  of  those  springs  or  principles  which  na- 
ture has  implanted  in  me  ?  Is  this  the  road  by  which  I 
must  reach  happiness  ?  But  happiness  implies  ease,  con- 
tentment, repose,  and  pleasure;  not  watchfulness,  care, 
and  fatigue.  ^  The  health  of  my  body  consists  in  the  fi^ 
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oiUty  with  which  all  its  operations  are  performed.  The 
stomach  digests  the  aliments;  the  heart  circulates  the 
blood  ;•  the  brain  separates  and  refines  the  spirits ;  and  all 
this  without  my  concerning  myself  in  the  matter.  When 
by  my  will  aloiie  I  can  stop  the  bloody  as  it  runs  with  im- 
petuosity along  its  canals,  then  mfiy  I  hope  to  change  the 
course  of  my  sentiments  and  passions.  In  main  should  I 
strain  my  faculti^,  and  endeavour  to  receive  pleasure  from 
a&  object,  which  is  not  fitted  by  nature  to  aj&ct  my  organs 
with  delight  I  may  give  inysetf  pain  by  piy  fruitless  en« 
ideavours,  but  shall  never  reach  any  pleasure. 

Away  then  with  all  those  vain  pretences  of  making  our^ 
selves  happy  within  ourselves,  of  feasting  on  our  own 
thoughts,  of  being  satisfied  with  the  consciousness  of  well- 
doing, and  of  despising  all  assistance  and  all  supplies  from 
external  objects.  This  is  the  voice  of  pride,  not  of  na- 
ture^  And  it  were  wdl  if  even  this  pride  could  support 
itself  and  communicate  a  real  iivmard  pleasure,  however 
melancholy. or  severe.  But  this  impotent  pride  can  do  no' 
more  than  regulate  the  outside^  and  with  infinite  pains  and 
attention  compose  the  language  and  countenance  to  a  phi- 
losophical dignity,  in  order  to  deceive  the  ignorant  vulgar. 
The  heart,  meanwhile,  is  empty  of  all  enjoyment,  and  the 
mind,  unsupported  by  its  proper  objects,  sinks  into  the 
deepest  sorrow  and  dgection.  Miserable,  but  vain  mortal ! 
Thy  mind  be  happy  within  itself!  With  what  resources  is 
it  endowed  to  fill  so  immense  a  void,  and  supply,  the  place 
of  att  thy  bodily  senses  and  faculties  ?  Can  thy  head  subr 
sist  without  thy  other  members  ?  In  such  a  situation^ 

What  foolish  fi|^re  must  it  make  ? 
Do  nothing  else  but  sleep  and  ake. 

Into  such  a  lethargyi  or  such  a  melancholyi  muist  thy 
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mind  be  plonged,  whoD  deprifed  of  forrfigil  oeoiqpatitai 
«dd  eDJoyments. 

Keep  me,  therefore^  te  longer  in  this  vident  cdnstraiiit* 
Confine  me  not  within  myself,  bat  point  out  to  ifte  thote 
objects  and  pleasures  which  affiird  the  chief  enjoyment. 
But  why  do  I  apply  to  you^  proud  and  ignorant  sages,  to 
(heW  me  the  road  to  happiness  ?  Let  md  consult  my  own 
passions  and  indinationa*  In  theih  must  I  read  the  die- 
lates  of  nature^  not  in  your  firiyoldus  distourses. 

But  see»  propitious  to  my  wishes,  the  divine,  the  amiable 
Pleasure  \  the  supreme  love  of  Oods  And  men,  advances 
towards  me^  At  her  approach^  toy  heart  beats  with  ge- 
nial heat,  and  every  sense  and  every  factdty  is  dissolved  in 
joy ;  while  she  pours  around  tiie  all  the  embellishments  of 
the  spring,  and  all  the  treasures  of  th^  autunm.  «  The  me- 
lody of  her  voice  charms  my  eats  with  the  softest  miisic, 
as  she  invites  me  to  partake  o!  thote  d^cious  fruit*,  which, 
with  a  smile  that  difft^ses  a  glory  on  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  she  presents  to  me.  The  sportive  cupids  who  at^ 
lend  her,  or  fan  me  with  their  odoriferous  wings^  or  pour 
M  my  head  the  most  fragrant  oik,  or  offer  me  their  sparki- 
ling  nectar  in  golden  goblets  i  O  !  for  ever  let  ipe  Spread 
my  limbs  on  this  bed  of  roses,  and  thus,  thus  feel  the  de- 
licious moments,  with  soft  atid  dowily  steps,  g^de  llloiig. 
But  cruel  dhance  !  Whither  do  you  fly  so  fast  ?  Why  do 
my  ardent  wishes^  and  th^t  load  of  pleasures  ikiider  whidh 
you  labour,  rather  hastmi  than  retard  your  unreltatidg 
pace.  Suffer  me  to  enjoy  this  soft  repose^  after  all  tiy  &- 
tigues  in  search  of  happiness.  Suffer  me  ta  satiate  myself 
with  these  delicacies,  after  the  pains  of  so  long  and  so 
foolish  an  abstinence. 

*  I>iA  Yoluiitas.    Lvojixs*, 
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Bot  it  will  not  do.  The  roses  have  lost  their  htte^  the 
iriiit  its  flavour^  and  thftt  delieioas  wine^  whose  fiim^  so 
late  intooucated  all  my  sensefa  with  stich  delight^  now  sdH- 
cits  in  vain  the  sated  palate«  i^ouure. smiles  at  my  Ian- 
goon  She  beekcms  her  sister,  Virtue^  to  come  to  har  as- 
sistance* The  gay,  the  frolic  Virtue^  observes  the  call,  and 
iMriof^  ^ong  the  whole  troop  of  iny  jovial  friends.  Wei- 
come,  thrice  welcomct  my  ever  dear  companionst  to  these 
shady  bowers,  and  to :  this .  Insurious  rqpast.  Your  pr^ 
Sence  has  restored  to  the  roscl  its  hue^  abd  to  the  fruit  its 
flavour.  The  vapouts  of.tlus  sprightly  nectar  now  again 
ply  around  my  heart  TwhUe  you  partake  of  my  delightS9 
and  discover,  in  your  cheerful  looks,  the  pleasure  which 
yon  receive  from  my  h^ipiness  and  satisfactioh.  The  like 
do  I  receive  from  yours.;  and^  encouraged  by  your  joyous 
presence^  shall  again  renew  the  feast,  wiUi  which^  from  loo 
much  enjoyment,  my  senses  are  well  nigh  sated,  whik 
the  mind  kept  not  pace  with  the  body,  nor  affi>rded  relief 
to  her  overburdened  partner. 

In  our  cheerful  discdnrses,  better  than  in  ike  formal 
reasoning  of  the  schools,  is  true  wisdom  to  be  found.  In 
€Hir  friendly  endearments,  better  than  in  the  hoUdw  debates 
of  statesnitti  and  pretended  patriots,  does  true  virtue  dis<- 
play  itself.  Forgetful  of  the  past,  secure  of  the  future^  let 
us  here  enjoy  the  present ;  and  while  we  yet  possess  a  beings 
let  us  fix  some  good,  beyond  the  power  of  fate  or  fortune^ 
To*morrow  will  bring  its  own  pleasures  along  with  it : 
Or,  should  it  disappmnt  our  fond  wishes,  we  shall  at  least 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  reflecting  on  the  pleasures  of  to^dayi 

Fear  not^  my  friends,  that  the  barbarous  dissonance  of 
Bacchus,  andof  his  revellers,  should  break  in  upon  this 
entertainment,  and  confound  us  with  their  turbulent  and 
clamorous  pleasures.    The  sprightly  muses  wait  around ; 
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and  with  their  charming  sjonpfaooy,  sufficient  to  sbften  the 
wolves  and  tygers  of  the  savage  desert}  inspire  a  soft  joy 
mto  every  bosom.  Peace,  harmony,  and  concord,,  reijgti 
in  this  retreat ;  nor  is  the  silence  ever  broken  bat  by  the 
music  of  our  soogsi  or  the  cheerful  accents  of  our  friendly 
voices. . 

But  hark  I  the  &vourite  of  the  muses,  the  g^ntlQ  Dtimon 
strikes  the  lyre ;  and  while  he  accompanies  its  harmonious 
notes  with  his  more  harmonious  song,  he  inspires  us  with 
the  same  happy  debanch  of  fancy,  by  which  he  is  himself 
transported.  ^  Ye  happy  youths,''  he  singi$,  **  Ye  fa- 
voured of  Heaven  &,  while  the  wanton  spring  pours  upon 
you  all  her  blooming  honours,  let  not  ghty  seduce  you^ 
with  her  delusive  blaze,  to  pass  in  perils  and  dangers  this 
delicious  season,  this  prime  of  life.  Wisdom  points  out  to 
you  the  road  to  pleasure :  Nature  too  beckons  you  to  fol* 
low  her  in  that  smooth  and  flowery  path.  Will  you  shut 
your  ears  to  their  commanding  voice  ?  Will  yon  hard^i 
your  heart  to  their  soft  allurements  ?  Oh,  deluded  mor- 
tals !  thus  to  lose  your  youth,  thus  to  throw  away  so  in- 
valuable a  present,  to  trifle  with  so  perishing  a  blessing* 
Contemplate  well  your  recompense.  Consider  that  glory, 
which  so  allures  your  proud  hearts,  and  seduces  you  with 
your  own  praises.  It  is  an  echo,  a  dream,  nay  the  sha- 
dow of  a  dream,  dissipated  by  every  wind,  and  los^  by 
every  contrary  breath  of  the  ignorant  and  ill-gudging  mul«- 
titude.  You  fear  not  thfit  even  death  itself  shall  ravish  it 
from  you.  But  behold !  while  you  are  yet  alive,  calumny 
bereaves  you  of  it  $  ignorance  neglects  it ;  nature  enjoys  it 

i 

*  An  imitation  of  the  Syrens  song  in  Tasso : 

"  O  Giovinetti,  mentre  Aprile  et  Magg;io 

o  V*  axnmantan  di  fiorit^  et  verde  spoglie,**  &c. 

Giure$alemfne  Hherata,  Cknio  14. 
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act  s  faney  alone^  renouncing  every  pleasure,  receives  tbiis 
airy  recompence,  empty  and  nmtable  as  herself." 

Thu8.the  hours  pass  unperoeived  along,  and  lead  in  their 
wanton  train  all  the  pleasure '  of  sexKie,  and  aH  the  joys  <^ 
harmony  and  friendship.  SmiKng  innocence  closes  the 
procession ;  and,^  while  she  pres^ts^faerself  to  our  ravished 
eyes,  she  embellishes  the  whole  sc^ie,  and  renders  the  view 
of  these  pleasures  as  transporting,  after  they  haye  past  us, 
as  when,  with  laughing  countenances,  they  were  yet  ad-» 
'  vancing  towards  us. 

But  the  sun  has  sunk  below  the  horizon  i  and  darkness, 
stealing  silently  upon  us,  has  now  buried  all  nature  in  au 
universal  shade.  <f  Rejoice  my  friends,  continue  your  re- 
past, or  change  it  for  soft  repose.  Though  absent,  your 
joy  or  your  tranquillity  shall  still  be  mine."  But  whither 
do  you  go  ?  Or  what  new  pleasures  call  youjrom  our  so* 
defy  ?  Is  there  aught  agreeable  without  your  friends  ?  And 
can  aught  please  in  which  we  partake  not  ?  f<  Yes,  my 
friend^  ^  the  joy  which  I  npw  seek,  adipits  not  of  your  parti* 
cipation.  Here  alone  I  wish  your  absence;  And  here 
alone  can  I  find  a  sufficient  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
your  society." 

But  I  haVe  not  advanced  &r  through  the  shades  of  the 
thick  wood,  which  spreads  a  double  night  around  me,  ere^ 
methinks,  I  perceive  through  the  gipom  the  charming  Cse- 
lia,  the  mistress  of  my  wishds,  who  wanders  impatient 
through  the  grove,  and,  preventing  the  appointed  hour,  si« 
lently  chides  my  tardy  steps.  But  the  joy,  which  she  re« 
ceives  from  my  presence,  best  pleads  my  excuse  $  and  dis- 
sipating every,  anxious  and  every  angry  thought,  leaves 
room  for  nought  but  mutual  joy  and  rapture.  With  what 
words,  my  fair  one,  shall  I  egress  ipy  tenderness,  or  de- 
scribe t^e  emotions  which  now  warm  sny  transported  bo« 
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som !  Words  are  too  taixd  to  describe  my  love;  and  i( 
alas  I  you  fbel  not  the  tame  flame  within  you,  in  rain  shall 
I  endeaTQUI"  to  convey  to  you  a  just  conception  of  it»  Bat 
your  eyei*y  word  and  every  motion  suffice  to  remove  this 
doubt )  itnd  while  they  express  your  passiotiy  serve  also  to 
inflame: mine.  How  amiable  this  soliti|de^  this  silence^ 
this  darkness  I  No  objects  now  importune  the  ravishkl  souL 
The  thougfati  the  sense,  all  full  of  nothing  but  our  mutual 
happiness,  wholly  possess  the  mind,  and  <iohvey  a  plea- 
sure, which  deluded  mortals  vainly  seek  for  in  every  other 
enjoyment.-— *- 

But  why  does  your  bosom  heave  *with  these  sighs,  while 
tears  bathe  your  glowing  cheeks  ?  Why  distract  your  heart 
with  such  vain  anxieties  ?  Why  so  often  ask  me,  Htrw  long 
my  laoe  shall  yet  endure  f  Alas !  my  Caelia,  can  I  resolve 
this  question  ?  Do  I  know  how  long  my  life  shall  yet  en* 
dure  ?  But  does  this  also  disturb  your  tender  breast  ?  And 
is  the  image  of  our  frail  mortality  for  ever  present  with 
you,  to  throw  a  damp  on  your  gayest  hours,  and  poison 
even  those  joys  which  love  inspires  ?  Consider  rather,  that 
if  life  be  frail,  if  youth  be  transitory,  we  should  well  em* 
ploy  the  present  moment,  and  lose  no  part  of  so  perishable 
an  existence.  Yet  a  little  moment^  and  these  shall  be  no 
more*  We  shall  be,  as  if  we  had  never  been.  Not  a  me- 
mory  of  us  be  left  up(»i  earth  \  and  even  the  &buloos 
shades  below  will  not  affi)rd  Us  a  habitation.  Our  fruitless 
anxieties,  our  vain  projects,  our  uncertain  speculations^ 
shall  all  be  swallowed  up  and  lost.  Our  present  doubts, 
concerning  the  original  cause  of  all  things,  muist  never, 
alas !  be  resolved.  This  alone  we  may  be  certain  oS^  that 
if  any  governing  mind  preside,  he  must  be  pleased  to  see  us 
fulfil  the  ends  of  our  being,  and  enjoy  that  pleasure  for 
which  alone  we  were  created.    Iiet  this  reflection  give  eas# 
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to  your  anxiooa  thoughts ;  but  render  not  your  joys  too 
serious,  by  dwelling  for  ever  upon  it.  It  is  sufficient,  once 
to  be  acquainted  with  this  philosophy,  in  order  to  give  an 
unbounded  loose  to  love  and  jollity,  and  remove  all  the 
scruples  of  a  vain  superstition:  But  while  youth  and  pas- 
sion,, my  fair  one^  prompt  our  eager  desires,  we  must  find 
gayer  subjects  of  discourse,  to  intermix  with  these  amorous 
caresses* 
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1  HERE  is  this  obvious  and  material  difFerence  in  the  con- 
duct of  nature,  with  regard  to  men  and  other  ^animals^ 
that,  having  endowed  the  former  with  a  sublime  celestial 
spirit)  and  having  given  him  an  affinity  with  superior 
beings,  she  allows  not  such  noble  faculties  to  lie  lethargic 
or  idle ;  but  urges  him  by  necessity  to  employ,  on  eye- 

m 

ry  emergence,  his  utmost  art  and  indmtry.  Brute-crea- 
tures have  many  of  their  necessities  supplied  by  nature, 
being  clothed  and  armed  by  this  beneficent  parent  of  all 
things :  And  where  their  own  industry  is  requisite  on  any 
occasion,  nature,  by  implanting  instincts,  ^till  supplies  them 
Vfkh.  the  artf  and  guides  them  to  their  good  by  her  unerr- 
ing precepts.  But  man,  e^osed  naked  and  indigent  to 
the  rude  elements,  rises  slowly  from  that  helpless  state,  by 
the  care  and  yigil^nce  of  his  parents;  and,  haying  attained 
his  utmost  growth  and  perfection,  reaches  only  a  capacity 
of  subsisting,  by  his  own  care  and  vigilance.  £v(ery  thing 
Is  sold  to  skill  and  labour ;  and  where  nature  furnishes  the 
materials,  they  are  still  rude  and  unfinished,  till  industry, 
l^ver  active  and  intelligent,  refines  them  from  their  rude 

Itate,  and  fits  them  for  human  use  and  convenience. 

i' ' .  .  .       >  « 

•  Or  the  man  of  action  and  virtue. 


\ 
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Acknowledge,  therefore^  O  man  I  the  beneficence  of 
natnre ;  for  she  has  given  thee  that  intelligence  which  sup- 
plies  all  thy  necessities.  Bat  let  not  indolence,  nnder  the 
fidse  appearance  of  gratitude^  persuade  thee  to  rest  con* 
tented  with  her  presents.  ,  Wouldst  thou  return  to  the  raw 
herbage  for  thy  food,  to  the  op^i  sky  for  thy  coverings 
and  to  stones  and  clubs  for  thy  defence  against,  the  raven* 
ous  animals  of  the  desert?  Then  return  also  to  thy  savage 
manners,  to  thy  timorous  superstition,  to  thy  brutal  igno« 
ranee;  and  sink  thyself  below  those  animals,  whose  condi^ 
&m  thou  admirest,  and  wouldst  so.  fimdly  imitates 

Thy  kind  parent.  Nature,  hkviDg  given  thee  art  and  vt-* 
telligence,  has  fiUed  the  whdle' globe  with  materials  to  em* 
ploy  these  talents :  Harken'  to  her  voice,  which  so  plainly 
tells  thee^  tbitit  thou  thyself  sbouldst  also  be  the  otgect  of 
thy  industry,  .and  that  by  art^and. attention!  alonethbii 
canst  accjure  thatabilhy  wbiefa  will  raise  thee  to  thy  proi^ 
per  station  in  the  universe.  Behold  this  artisan  who  con« 
verts  airude  and  shapeless stcme Into  a^noUe  :metal;  and^ 
mouldiiig  that  metal  by  his  cdnning  hands,  creates,  as  il 
were  by  raagid,  every  weapon  for  bis  defence,  and  every 
utensil  for  his  copvenienoe;  He  has  not  this  skill: from 
nature :  Use  and  practice  ha^,  taught  it  him  :  and  if  thou 
wouldst  emulate  his  success,  thou  must  follow  his  laborioua 
footsteps. 

-  But  while  thoii  ambttioudy  aspirest  to  perCecdhg  thy 
bodily  powers  and  faculties,  wouldst  thou  meanly  neglect 
fhy  mind,  and,  from  a  preposterous  sloth,  leave  it  still  rude 
and  uncultivated,  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  nature  ? 
Far  be  such  folly  and  negh'gence  from  every  rational  beitag* 
If  nature  has  been  frugal  in  her  gifts  and  endowments, 
there  is  the  more  need  of  art  to  supply  her  defects.  If  she 
has  been  generous  and  liberal,  know  that  she  still  expectt 
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inditttiy  and  ^pplIcatiQi)  on  our  part»  and  revenges  herself 
in  proportion  to  our  nfgligmt  ingratitude.  The  richest 
geDiu8»  like  the  most  fertile  soili  when  unoultivated,  shoots 
up  into  the  rankest  weeds  $  and  instead  of  vines  and  olives 
for  the  pleasure  and  use  of  man,  produeest  to  its  slotfafiil 
owner»  the  most  abundant*  crop  of  poisons.  * 

The  great  ^id  of  all  hiimim  industry,  is  the  attaiament 
of  happiaiess*  For  this  were  arts  invented,  sciences  culti-* 
vated,  laws  ordained^  and  eoeieties  modelledi  by  the  most 
profound  wisdom  of  patriots  and  legislatovs.  Even  tbe 
lonely  savagSi  who  lies,  exposed  to  the  melemenoy  of  the 
dbmentSy  and  the  fury  of  wild  beasts,  foi|^  not,  for  a  mo- 
ment, this  grand  object  of  his  being.  Ignorant  as  he  is  of 
every  i^rt  of  life,  he  stiH  keeps  in  view  the  end  of  all  those 
arts,  and  eagerly  seeks  fev  fdioity  amidst,  that  darkness^ 
with  whkh  he  is  environeda  But  as  mueh .  as  the  wildest 
samige  is  inferior  to  the  polish^  citizen,  who,  uader  the 
protection  a£  laws,  enjoys  every  conisenience  which  indus-' 
try  has  invented ;  so  much  is  this  citizen  himself  infmor 
to  the  man  of  virtue^  and  the  true  philosopher,  who  go* 
vems  his  appetites,  subdues  his  pasuons,  and  h^e  learned, 
from  reason,  to  set  a  just  value  on  every  pursuit  and  en- 
joyiOQent.  For  is  there  an  art  and  apprenticeship  necefr* 
sary  for  every  other  attainment  7  And  is  there  no  art  of 
life,  no  rule,  no  precepts  to  direct  us  in  this  princips^l  oon-* 
cem  ?  Can  no  particular  pleasure  be  attained  withoat  skill ; 
and  can  the  wh<de  he  regulated,  without  reflection  or  in* 
telligence,  by  the  blind  guidance  of  appetite  and  instinct  ? 
Surely  then  no  mistakes  are  ever  committed  in  this  affiiir, 
hut  every  man,  however  dissolute  and  negligent,  proceeds 
in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  w;ith  as  unerring  a  motion,  as 
that  which  the  celestial  bodies  observe,  when  conducted  by 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  diey  roll  along   thq  ethereal 
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plaiQs.  But  if  mistakes  be  often,  be  inevitably  committedy 
let  us  register  tliese  mistakes  ^  let  usconuder  their  causes  ^ 
let  us  weigh  ^heir  importance ;  let  us  inquire  for  their  re-> 
medies*  When  from  this  we  have  fixed  all  the  rules  of 
conduct)  we  are  ^philosophers*  When  we  have  reduced 
these  rules  to  practice,  we  are  sages. 
'  like  many  subordinate  artists,  empk>yed  to  form  the'se- 
veral  wheels  and  springs  of  a  maehihe ;  such  are  those  who 
excel  in  all  the  particular  arts  of  lifel  He  is  the  master 
workman  who  puts  those  several  parts  together ;  moves 
them  according  to  just  harqumy  and  proportion ;  and  pro^ 
duces  true  feltc^y  as  the  resulf  of  their  conspiring  order* 

While  thou  •  hast  such  an  alluring  object  in  view,  shall 
that  labour  and  attention^  requisite  to  the  attainment  of 
thy  Jtndy  ew&c  seem  burdensome  and  intolerable  ?  Know, 
that  this  labour  itself  is  the  chief  ingreflient  of  (he  felicity 
to  wh^ch  thou  aqxLrest,  and  that  every  enjoyment  soon  be^i 
comes  insipid  and  distasteful,  when  not  acquired  by  fatigue 
and  industry*  See  the  hardy  hunters  rise  from  theiv 
downy  couches,  fidiake  off  the  slumbers  which  still  weigh 
down  their  heavy  eye-lids,  and  ere  Aurora  has  yet  covered 
t{ie  heavens  with  her  flaming  mantle,  hasten  to  the  forest. 
They  leave  behind,  in  their  own  houses^  and  in  the  nfeigh« 
bonring  plains,  aniQials  of  every  kind,  whose  flesh  furnishes 
the  most  delicious  &re,  and  which  offer  themselves  to  the 
fatal  stroke.  Laborious  man  disdains  so  easy  a  purchase. 
He  seeks  for  a  prey,  which  hides  itself  from  his  search,  or 
flies  from  his  pursuit,  or  defends  itself  from  his  violence. 
Having  exerted  in  the  chase  every  passion  of  the  mind, 
and  every  member  of  the  body,  he  then  finds  the  charms 
of  repose,  and  with  joy  compares  his  pleasures  to  those  of 
his  engaging  labours. 

And  can  vigorous  industry  give  pleasure  to  the  pursuit 
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eVeHi  of  the  most  worthless  prey,  which  frequently  escapes 
our  toils  ?  And  cannot  tbe  same  industry  render  the  cvlti* 
yating  of  our  mindi  the  Moderating  of  our  passions,  the 
enlightening  of  our  reason,  an  agreeable  occupation  i  while 
we  are  every  day  sensible  of  our  progress,  and  behold  oar 
inward  features  and  countenance  brightening  incessantly 
with  new  charms  ?  Begin  by  curing  yourself  of  this  lethar- 
gic indolence ;  the  task  is  not  difficult :  You  need  but 
taste  the  sweets  of  honest  labour.  Proceed  to  learn  the 
just  value  of  every  pursiiit ;  long  study  is  not  reqnisite ; 
Compare,  though  but  for  once,  the  mind  to  the  body,  vir* 
tue  to  fortune,  and  gloiy  to  pleasure.  You  will  then  per** 
eeive  the  advantages  of  industiy :  You  will  then  be  sensible 
%hat  are  the  proper  objects  of  your  indttstiry^ 

In  vain  do  you  seek  r^ose  from  beds  of  roses :  In  vaio 
do  you  hope  for  enjoyment  from  the  most  delicious  winea 
and  fruits.  Your  indolence  itself  becomies  a  &tigne  ;.}wur 
pleasure  itself  creates  disgust.  The  mind,  unexercised, 
finds  eyery  delight  insipid  and  loathsome;  and  ere  yet  the 
body,  full  of  noxious  humours,  feels  the  torment  of  its 
multiplied  diseases,  your  nobler  p&rt  is  sensible  of  the  in- 
vading poison,  and  seeks  in  vain  to  relieve  its  anxiety  by 
new  pleasures,  which  still  augment  the  fittal  malady. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  that,  by  this  eager  pursuit  of  plea«^ 
sure,  you  more  and  more  expose  yoursdf  to  fortune  and 
accidents,  and  rivet  your  affections  on  external  objects, 
which  chance  may,  in  a  moment,  ravish  from  you.  I  shall 
suppose  that  your  indulgent  stars  favour  you  still  with  the 
enjoyment  of  your  riches  and  possessions.  I  prove  to  you, 
that  even  in  the  midst  of  your  luxurious  pleasures,  you  are 
unhappy;  and  that,  by  too  much  indulgence,  you  are  in* 
capable  of  enjoying  what  prosperous  fortune  still  allows 
you  to  possess.  i 
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Bnt  sorely  the  instafaility  of  fortune  is  a  contideratioD 
not  to  be  oTerlooked  or  neglected.  Hq>pine8s  cannot  po8-> 
siUj  eskt  where  there  is  no  security ;  and  security  can 
have  no  place  where  fortune  has  any  dominion.  Though 
that  unstable  deity  should,  not  exert  her  rage  against  you^ 
th«  dread  of  it  would  stUl  torment  you ;  would  disturb  your 
slumbers^  haunt  your  dreams,  and  throw  a  damp  on  the 
jolliQr  of  your  most  delicious  banquets. 

The  temple  of  wisdom  is  seated  on  a  rock>  above  the 
rage  of  the  fighting  elements,  and  inaccessible  to  all  the 
malice  of  man.  The  rolling  thunder  breaks  below ;  and 
those  mote  terrible  instruments  of  human  fury  reach  not 
to  so  sublhne  a  height.  The  sage,  while  he  breathes  that 
ser^e  air,  looks  down  with  pleasure^  mixed  with  compas- 
sion, on  the  errors  of  mi^aken  mortals,  who  blindly  seek 
for  the  true  path  of  life,  and  pursue  riches,  nobility,  ho- 
nour, or  power,  for  genuine  felicity.  The  greater  part  he 
bti|<^  disappointed  of  their  fond  wishes :  Some  lament, 
that  having  once  possessed  the  object  of  their  desires,  it  is 
ravished  firom  them  by  envious  fortune ;  and  all  complain» 
that  evm  their  own  vows^  though  granted,  cannot  give 
them  happiness,  or  relieve  the  anxiety  of  their  distracted 
minds. 

But  does  the  sage  always  preserve  himself  in  this  philo- 
sophical indifference,  and  rest  contented  with  lamenting 
the  miseries  of  mankind,  without  ever  employing  himself 
fi>r  their  relief?  Does  be  constantly  indulge  this  severe 
wisdom,  which,  by  pretending  to  elevate  him  above  human 
accidents,  does  in  reality^harden  his  heart,  and  render  him 
earelesa  of  the  interests  of  mankind,  and  of  society  ?  No ; 
he  knows  that  in  this  sullen  Apathjf  neither  true  wisdom 
nor  tme  hairiness  can  be  Sound.  He  feds  too  strongljr 
the  charm  of  the  social  affections,  ever  to  counteract  9Q 

VOL.  I.  I. 
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sweety  so  natund^  so  virtuous  a  pn^ensity.  Even  when, 
bathed  in  tearsi  he  laments  the  miseries  of  the  human  race, 
of  his  country,  of  his  friendsy  and  unable  to  give  succour^ 
can  only  relidte  them  by  conqpession ;  he  yet  rgoices  in  the 
generous  disposition,  and  fei^ls  a  satisfaction  superior  to 
that  of  the  most  indulged  sense.  So  engaging  are  the  sen- 
timents of  humanity,  that  they  brighten  i^  the  very  face 
of  sorrow,  and  operate  like  the  sun,  which,  shining  on  a 
dusky  cloud  or  falling  rain,  paints,  on  them  the  most  glo- 
rious colours  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  circle  of 
nature. 

But  it  is  not  here  alone  that  the  social  virtues  display 
their  energy.  With  whatever  ingredient  you  mix  thenif 
they  are  still  predominant.  As  sorrow  cannot  overooroe- 
them,  so  neither  can  sensual  pleasure  obscure  them*  The 
joys  of  love,  however  tumultuous,,  banish  not  the  tender 
sentiments  of  sympathy  and  isififection*  They  even  derive 
their  chief  influence  from  that  generous  passion ;  and  when 
presented  alone^  a£Pord  nothing  to  the  unhappy  mind  but 
Ifissitude  and  disgust.  Behold  this  sprightly  debaucheey 
who  professes  a  contempt  of  all  other,  pleasures  but  those 
of  wine  and  jollity :  ^  Separate :  him  fsom  bis  companions, 
like  a  spark  from  a  fire,  where  before  it  cpntrlbuted.to  the 
general  bl^uzse  :  His  alacrity  suddenly  extinguishes;  and, 
though  surroiinded  with  every  dtber  jneans  of  delight,,  he 
lothes  the  sumptueos  banquet,  and  prefers  even  the  mosi 
abstracted  sti^dy  and  speculation,  as  more  agreeable  and 
entertaining.  , . 

But  the  soeial  passions  nevier  afford,  such  transporting 
pleiisures,  or  make  so  glorious  an  appearance  in  the  eyes 
both  of  Gob  and  man,  as  when,  shaking  off. every  earthly 
toixture^  they  associate  themselves  with  <he  sentiment&of 
virtue,  and  prompt  us  to  laudable  and  worthy  actions.  Aa 


harmonioiis  colours  mutoftlly  pre  and  receive  a  lustre  by 
their  friendly  union ;  so  do  these  ennobling  sentiments  of 
the  httiaaa  mind. .  See  the  triumph  of  nature  in  parental 
a&ction !  What^ielfish  passion  ;  what  sensual  delight  is  a 
match  for.it;  whether  a  man  exults  in  the  prosperity,  and 
virtue  of  his  offipriog;  or  flies  to  their  succour,  through  the 
moist^  threatening  and  tremendous  danger^  ? 

Proceed  still  in  purifying  the  generous  passion,  you  will 
still  the  more  admire  its  shining  glories.  What  charms 
are  there  in  the  harmony  of  minds,  and  in  a  friendship 
founded  on  mutual  esteem  and  gratitude  J  What  satisfoc** 
tion. in:  relieving  the  distressed,  in  comforting  the  afflicted, 
in  riasing  the  &llen,  and  in  stoj^ing  the  career  of  cruel  for* 
tunei  or  of  more  cruel;  man,  in  their  insults  over  the  good 
and  virtuous !  But  what  supreme  joy  in  the  victories  over 
vice  as  well  as  misery,  when,  by  virtuous  example  or  wise 
exhortation,  our  fellow->creatures  are  taught  to  govern  their 
passions,  reform  their  vices,  and  subdue  their. worst  ene- 
mies, which  inhabit  within  their  own  bosoms ! 

But  these  objects  are  still  too  limited  for  the  humiyoi 
mind,  which,  being  of  celesTtial  origin, .  sweHs  with  the  di- 
vinest  and  most  enlarged  affections,  and,  ciarrying'its,  at^ 
tention  beyond  kindred  and  acquaintance,  extends  its  b&* 
nevolent  wishes  to  the  most  distant  posterity.  It  views  li- 
berty and  laws  as  the  source  of  human  happiness,  and  de- 
votes itself  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  to  thdir  guardianship 
and  protection.  Toils,  dangers,  death  itself,  carry  their 
charms,  when  we  brave  them  for  the  public  good,  and  en- 
noble that  being,  which  !we  generously  sacrifice  foritfae  in- 
terests of  our  countiy. ,  Ifappy  the  man  whom  ittdulgent 
fortune  allolvs  to  pay  to  virtue  whftt  he  owes. to  nature,  and 
to  mdke  a  g^i^rous  gift' of  what  must  otherwise  be  ravish- 
ed froQd  him  by  cruel  necessity. 
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In  the  true  Mgt  and  patriot  are  united  wbalevitrcftn  dis- 
tingotth  faiuaan  nature^  or  elevate  mortal  man  to  a  reaem* 
Uasce  wkb  tiie  Divinity.  The  softest  benevolMicey  tlie 
most  imdaiiiited  reaohitioi^  the  lendereBl  sentiments^  the 
moat  tsblime  low  of  Tirtue^  aD  these  animate  sUcoesav^ 
his  trantported  bosom.  What  satis&ction,  when  he  looks 
withini  to  find  the  moet  twrboknt  passions  tuned  to  just 
harmony  and  cgneord,  and  every  janritig  sound  banished 
firom  this  enchanting  music  !  If  the  contemplation,  even  of 
inanimate  beauty,  is  so  delightful ;  if  it  ravishes  the  soisesy 
even  when  the  fiur  form  is  fbr«gn  .to  us :  what  must  be 
the-  e£Pects  of  moral  beauty  ?  and  what  influence  must  it 
have,  when  it  embeUishes  our  own  mind,  and  is  the  result 
of  CHir  own  reflection  and  industry  ? 

But  'where  h  ike  reward  ofvhiue  f  And  what  recompenee 
has  Nature  provided  Jor  sueh  important  sacrifices f  as  those  of 
life  and/bftime^  which  we  must  <^en  make  to  it  f  Oh,  sons 
of  eardi !  Are  ye  ignorant  of  the  value  of  this  celestial  mis- 
tress ?  And  do  ye  meanly  inquire  for  her  portion,  when  ye 
observe  her  genuine  diarms  ?  But  know,  that  Nature  has 
been  indulgenrt  to^  human  weakness,  and  has  not  left  this 
Ikvourite  child  naked  and  unendowed.  She  has  provided 
virtue  with  the  richest  dowry ;  but  being  careful,  lest  the 
allurements  of  interest  should  engage  such  suitors,  as  were 
insensible  of  the  native  worth  of  so  divine  a  beauty,  she  has 
wisely  provided,  that  this  dowry  can  have  no  chaiins  but 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  already  transported  with  the 
love  of  virtue*  Glory  is  the  portion  of  virtue,  the  sweet 
reward  of  honourable  tmk,  the  triumphant  crown  which 
covers  the*  thoughtful  head  of  the  disinterested  patriot,  or 
the  dusty  brow  of  the  victorious  warrior*  Elevated  by  so 
sublime  a  prize^  the  man  of  virtue  looks  down  widi  con- 
tempt on  all  the  allurements  ^  pleasure,  and  all  the  me- 
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naces  of  danger*  Death  itself  loses  its  terrorsi  when  he 
considersi  that  its  dominion  extends  only  over  a  part  of 
him,  and  that)  in  spite  of  death  and  time^  the  rage  of  the 
elements,  and  the  endless  TidssiCade  of  human  afiairs^  he 
18  assured  of  an  immortal  fame  among  all  the  sons  of  men* 
There  surely  is  a  Bwig  who  presides  o^r  the  universe ; 
and  who,  with  infinite  wisdom  and  power,  has  reduced  the 
jarring  elements  into  just  oider  and  proportion.  Liet  spe- 
culative reasoners  dispute,  how  far  this  beneficent  Being 
extends  his  care,  aad  whether  he  prolongs  our  existence 
bi^oQ4  the  ^ave,  in  order  jto  IpjestoW  on  virtue  its  just  ^re- 
war^  lOid  renfler  it  fally  triumphant.  The  nan  of  moral^j 
witJiDUt  deddiBg  any  thing  on.  jo  dubious  a  sufcgect,  is  sa« 
lyfiedr  with  the  portipn  marked  out  tp  him  by  the  Sifpreme 
JDiifposer  of  all  things.  Gratefully  .l^f  accepts ,  of  that  fiu:* 
ther  reward  pre|[mred  for  him;  but  ^§  4i8a{^inted»  he 
thinks  not  virtue  an  empty  naaae;  but  Justly  esteemio^  it 
ita  aim  reward^  he  gratefully  ackBow]^9clges  the  bounty  pf 
his  Creator,  who,  by  calling  him  into  existence,  has  iher^ 
by  afforded  him  an  opporti^nity  of  pnce  acquiring  so  inva* 
luabW  a  possession; 
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THE  PLATONI8T  ^» 

>  » 

'  JL  o  some  philosophers  it  appeaht  matter  of  surpriset  that 
all  mankind,  possessing  the  same '^nature,  and' being  en- 
dowed  with  the  same  faculties,  should  yet  differ  so  widely 
in  their  pursuits  and  incliniftticms,  and  that  one  should  ut- 
terly  condemn  What  is  fondly  sought  after  by  another.  *  To 

some  it  appears  matter  of  still  more  .surprise,  that  a  man 

•      •    •  • 

should  differ  so  widely  from  himself  at  different  times;  and^ 

*  •  "  *         . 

after  possession,  rgect  with  disdain  what,  before,  was  the 
object  of  all  his  vows  and  wishes*  To  me  this  feverish  un- 
certaiiity  and  irresolution,  in  human  conduct,  seems  alto- 
geth^r  unavoidable ;  nor  can  a  rational  soul,  made  for  the 
contemplation  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  of  his  works^ 
ever  enjoy  tranquillity  or  satis&ction,  while  detained  in  the 
ignoble  pursuits  of  sensual  pleasure  or  popular  applause. 
The  Divinity  is  a  boundless  ocean  of  bliss  and  glory :  Hu- 
man minds  are  smaller  streams,  which,  arising  at  first  from 
this  ocean,  seek  still,  amid  all  their  wanderings,  to  return 
to  it,  and  to  lose  themselves  in  that  immensity  of  perfec- 
tion. When  checked  in  this  naturfd  course  by  vice  or  fol- 
ly, they  become  furious  and  enraged ;  and,  swelling  to  a 
torrent,  do  then  spread  horror  and  devastation  on  the 
neighbouring  plains. 

*  Or,  the  man  of  contemplatioo,  wad  phSotopMcal  defotion. 


\ 


\ 


\ 
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In  Tmii)  bj  pompous  phrase  and  passionate  expressions 
each  recommends  his  own  parsait,  and  incites  the  credulous 
hearers  to  anjmitation  of.  his  Hfe  and  manners.;  The  heart 
belies  the ,  countenance,^  and  sensibly  feels,'  even  .'amid  the 
highest  sudc^asy  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  all  those  plea- 
sures which  detain.it  from  its  true  olgect,  .1  examine  the 
voluptuous  man  before,  eigoyment;  I  measure  the  vehe* 
mence  of  his  desire,  and  the  importance  of  his  object ;  I 
find  that  all  his  happiness  proceeds  only  from,  that  hurry 
of  thought,;  .which  takes,  him  from  himself,  and  .turns  his 
view  from  his  guilt  and  misery.  I  consider  him.  a  moment 
after;  hehas.npw  enjoyed  the  plwsure,  which  he  fondly 
sought  after*  The  sense  pf  ^his  guilt  and  misery  returns 
upon  him  with, double, anguish :  His  mind  tormented  with 
fear  and.  .remorse  i  his  body  depressed  with  disgust  and 

satiety. 

But  a  more  augu^tt  at  Jeast  a  more  haughty  personage, 
presents,  himself  boldly  to  our  censure ;  and,  assuming  the 
title  of  a  philosopher  and  man  of  m(»*als,  offers  to  submit 
to  the  most  rigid  examination.  He  challenges,  with  a  ti« 
sible,  though  concealed  impatience,  our  approbation  and 
applause  $  and  seems  offended,  that  we  should  hesitate  a 
moment  before  we  break  out  into  admiration  of  his  virtue. 
Seeing  this  impatience,  I  hesitate  stiU  more;  I  b^in  to 
examine  the  motives  of  his  seeming  virtue ;  But,  behold  I 
ere  I  can  enter  upon  this  inquiry,  he  flings  himself  from 
ine }  and,  addressing  his  discourse  to  that  crowd  of  heed« 
less  auditors,  fondly  amuses  them  by  his  magnificent  pre- 
tensions. 

O  philosopher !  thy  wisdom  is  vain,  and  thy  virtue  un- 
profitable. Thou  seekest  the  ignorant  applauses  of  men, 
not  the  solid  reflections  of  thy  own  conscience,  or  the  more 
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solid  vppniMicmoi  that  Being,  who,  with  Me  vegaid  of 
his  aD-seeiiig  eye,  penetrates  Ae  nniveneu  Thou  uwnij 
art  oomdoQs  of  llie  hoUowneis  of  Ay  pretended  peobity; 
whibt  oaDing  tlqrBelf  a  dtizeiH  a  son,  a  fnend,  liKm  fov 
gettest  thy  higher  aovi^dgn,  thy  true  ftther»  thy  grmtatl 
beneSfMtor*  Where  u  the  adoration  doe  to  infinite  per^ 
ftction,  whence  every  thing  good  and  Talariile  k  deiifttd  I 
Where  is  the  gratitnde  owing  Co  t^  Creator,  who  called 
Aee  forA  from  nothing,  who  pkoedthee  in  all  tbete  rela- 
tions to  thy  fellow-creaCares,  and  requiring  thte  to  tkWL 
the  dnty  of  each  rdaliM,  fofbids  thee  to  negleot  what  Aon 
oweit  to  ^melf,.  the -most  perflNSt  being,  to  whom  thoa 
art  connected  by  the  doseet  tie? 

But  thou  art  thyself  diy  own  idol.  Thoa  wershippoit 
thy  imaginoTy  perfeetioiis ;  or  rather,  seiift%to  Of  ttojr  f9al 
imperfections,  thou  seekest  only  to  deceive  the  worki« -and 
to  please  thy  &n^,  by  multiplying  thy  igm^ant  aribnirers. 
Thus,  not  content  with  negl^ting  it^iat  is  iBOl»t  excdleiit 
in  the  universe,  thou  desirMt  to  stibatitnte  tti  his  pdiacd 
what  is  moat  vile  and  coatenq^tible% 

Consider  all  th6  Works  of  men's  hands,  aU  tb^  ftiventioilii 
of  human  wit,  in  which  thou  atiRnstest  so  nice  a  discern* 
ment.  HkMi  wilt  find,  that  the  moiBft  perfect  ^eduetfen 
still  proceeds  from  the  most  perfect  thought^  alid  thai  it  is 
MIND  alone  which  we  admire,  while  we  bi^stow  our  ap^ 
plause  on  the  graces  of  a  welKpropordoned  fitato^,  or  the 
symmetry  of,  a  noUe  pilew  The  stalllary>  the  ardiitect^ 
cokne  still  in  view,  and  makes  us  reflect  on  the  beauty  df 
his  art  and  contrivance,  which,  from  a  heap  of  unfbrmed 
matter,  could  extract  such  expressions  and  propoiftiolis. 
This  superior  beauty  of  thought  and  intey%ence  iibda  thy- 
self acknowledgest,  while  thou  invitetd  us  to  conlempiate. 
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•enttmentei  eM  «tt  those  gcaocs  of  a  mind:  ^hich  lihifAf 
VMftk  Our  mkttiktktn^  But  ^y  tftappest^lbQi]  sfaoii?  <Setit 
dtou  notfti^&^Urlinil  is  Taluldile?  A^oidihj  nqcftahiix^ 
applauses  of  beauty  and  md^,  ait^  thod  afiH  'tgnbt^M 
where  is  to  be  found  the  most  consummate  beauty,  the 
most  perfect  order  ?  Compare  the  works  of  art  with  those 
of  nature.  The  one  are  but  imitations  of  the  other*  The 
nearer  art  approaches  to  nature,  the  more  perfect  is  it 
esteemed.  But  still,  how  wide  are  its  nearest  approaches, 
and  what  an  immense  interval  may  be  observed  between 
them  ?  Art  copies  only  the  outside  of  nature,  leaving  the 
inward  and  more  admirable  springs  and  principles,  as  ex- 
ceeding her  imitation,  as  beyond  her  comprehension.  Art 
copies  only  the  minute  productions  of  nature,  despairing 
to  reach  that  grandeur  and  magnificence,  which  are  so 
astonishing  in  the  masterly  works  of  her  original.  Can 
we  then  be  so  blind  as  not  to  discover  an  intelligence  and 
a  design  in  the  exquisite  and  most  stupendous  contrivance 
of  the  universe  ?  Can  we  be  so  stupid  as  not  to  feel  the 
warmest  raptures  of  worship  and  adoration,  upon  the  con- 
templation of  that  intelligent  Being,  so  infinitely  good  and 
wise? 

The  most  perfect  happiness,  surely,  must  arise  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  most  perfect  object.  But  what  more 
perfect  than  beauty  and  virtue  ?  And  where  is  beauty  to 
be  found  equal  to  that  of  the  universe,  or  virt#  which  can 
be  compared  to  the  benevolence  and  justice  of  the  Deity  ? 
If  aught  can  diminish  the  pleasure  of  this  contemplation, 
it  must  be  either  the  narrowness  of  our  faculties  which 
conceals  from  us  the  greatest  part  of  these  beauties  and 
perfections,  or  the  shortness  of  our  lives,  which  allows  not 
time  sufiScient  to  instruct  us  in  them.     But  it  is  our  com- 
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forty  that  iF  we  employ  worthily  the  facalties  here  assigned 
us,  they  will  be  enlarged  in  another  state  of  existence,  so 
as  to  render  us  more  saitalde  worshippers  of  our  Maker ; 
and  that  the  task»  which  can  never  be  ^finished  in  time^ 
<^  be  the  business  (rf*  an  eternity. 
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X  HAVE  I<mg  entertained/a  suKpicion  wkh  regard  to  tbe 
.  dedsioms  of  phUosophers  upon  all  «i]bject%  and.  found  ,i|i 
myself  a  greater  indination  to  dUpnte  than  awent.  to  dieir 
ooncltifiions. ,  There  is  one  mistake^  to  wiucb  tbey.seeoi 
liable  .almost  without'  exception!;  they  confine  too  ^ much 
their. principles,,  and  iKiake:nD:^ccount  of  thai  vast  Tarietjr 
^ which .  nature  has  so .  muchc  affet^ted  in  all  her  Operations. 
When:  a':phi{ciiBopfaer!hasipncefilald  hold  of  a.  &yoiiril^ 
principle,  which:  perhiq)8:iEic€Qiints .for  many  natural  effect^ 
he  extends  th0>  same  principle,  .over ,  the  whole  creation, 
and  reduces  to  it  every  phenonienon; ;  though  by  the  most 
violent  and  absurd  reasoning.:.  .Our  own  mind  being  nar- 
jrow  and  contracted,:  we  rcannot  extend  our  conception  to 
the  variety  and  extent  of  nature,  but  imagine  that>be  is 
.  as  mnch  bounded  in  her  operations,  as  ire  are  in  our  spe- 
cu]ation«    .   .      ;   .  ■  r. 

' '  Btttif  .ever  dua  infinnity  of  philosophers  ijf3  to  be  sus-^ 
tpected  on  any  oc^asidti,  it  is  in  their  reasonings  ccmcern- 
ing  human  life,  and  the :  mediods  of  attaining  happiness* 
In  that  case  they  are  led  astray,  not  only  by  the  narrow* 
ness  of  their  understandings,  but  by  that  also  of  their  pa^ 
dons.  Ahnost  every  one  has  a  predominant  inclination, 
to  which  his.otber  desires  and  affeictions  submit,  and  which 
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governs  him,  though  perhaps  with  some  intervals,  through 
the  whole  course  of  his  life.  It  is  diflSpuIt  for  him  to  ap- 
prehend, that  any  thing  which  appears  totally  indiffisrent 
to  him  can  ever  give  enjoyment  to  any  person,  or  cfui 
libBess  charms  which  altogether  escape  his  observation. 
His  own  pursuits  are  ^ways,  in  his  account,  thje  most  en- 
gi^ng,  the  objects  of  his  passion  the  most  vali|$ble,  and 
the  road  which  he  pursues  the  only  one  that  leads  to  hap- 
piness. 

But  would  these  prejudiced  reasoners  reflect  a  moment, 
mBt9  are  many  obvious  instam^es  and  ai^gnmoHs  mttcielit 
10  undeceive  tbem,  and  make^  them  epla^  their  maacBOs 
mA  prindplas.  Do  they  not  see  die  vast  verify  of  ia- 
^dinations  ind  pursuits  among  our  specter,. wiiciw  each 
man  seems  Mly  satisfied  with  his  pwn  coime  of  lifis,  aad 
would  estefeih  k  the  greatest  unhi^piness  to  be  oobIui^ 
tb  that 4)f  his  neighbour?  Do  they  not  iM  in  themselves, 
thai  ^hat  pleases  at  oii»  time,  dnpleases  at  another  by  the 
change  of  inclitiaftion,  and*  that  it  is  not  in  their  power,  kif 
ibmt  utoiost  efforts,  to  recall  that  taste  or  appetite  whtdi 
fermerty  bestowed  charms  on  what  now  appears  indiftr- 
ent  0t  disagreeable  ?  What  is  the  meaning  therefore  of 
those  genend  preferences  of  the  tovm  or  country  life^  of  a 
Mfe  of  ac^on  or  one  of  pleasure,  of  mirement  or  soeieky ; 
when,  besides  the  diiferent  inoUnatioiis  of  4i£ferent  men, 
every  one's  experience  may  convince  him,  that  each  «f 
these  kiddfliqf  life  is  agreeaUe  in  ita  Sura,  and  that  dieir 
variety  or  their  judicioaa  nnscture  -chssiy  contsibntes  to  the 
rendering  all  of  them  agreeaUe  ? 

.  Biit  shall  this  business  be  allowed  to  go  altogether  at 
adventuveb  ?  And  most  a  man  only  consult  his  hwnour  and 
incMnetion,  in  order  to  determine  his  oonrse  of  iife,  witb» 
out  employing  his  reason  to  iaSma  him  what  road  is  pre- 
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hrMet  and  leads  most  snrdjr  to  happtneBt  ?  Is  there  no 
dilferencei  then,  between  one  man's  conduct  and  another  ? 

I  answer,  there  is  a  great  difference.  One  man,  follow* 
ing  his  inclination,  in  choosing  bis  course  of  life^  may  em- 
ploy much  surer  means  for  succeeding  than  another,  who 
is  led  by  inclination  into  the  same  oourse  of  Ule^  and  poi*- 
sues  the  same  object.  Are  riches  the  chief  object  (^  yo«t 
desires  ?  Acquire  skill  in  your  profession :  be  diligent  in 
the  exercise  of  it ;  enlarge  th^  circle  of  your  friends  and 
acquaintance ;  ayoid  pleasure  and  expenoe  :  and  never  be 
generous,  but  with  a  view  of  gaining  more  than  you  could 
save  by  frugality.  Woutd  you  ticquire  the  public  esteem  P 
Oiiard  equally  against  the  extremes  of  airoganee  and  fawn* 
ing.  Let  it  appear  that  you  set  a  value  upon  yourself^  but 
without  despising  others.  If  you  fall  into  either  c^  the  ex- 
tremes, you  either  provoke  men's  pride  by  your  insolencef 
or  teach  tbera  to  despise  you  by  your  timorous  subnii&sion, 
and  by  the  mean  opinion  which  you  seem  to  entertain  of 
yourself. 

These^  you  say,  are  the  maxims  of  common  prudence 
and  discretion;  what  every  parent  inculcates  on  bis  child, 
and  what  every  man  of  sense  pursues  in  the  course  of  life 
which  he  has  chosen.*^ What  is  it  then  you  desire  more  ? 
Do  you  come  to  a  philosopher  a^  to  a  cuHning  man,  to  learn 
something  by  magic  or  witchcmft,  beyond  what  can  be 
known  by  common  prudence  and  discredon  ? — Yes ;  we 
come  to  a  philosopher  to  be  instructed,  how  we  shall  choose 
our  ends,  more  than  the  means  for  attaining  these  ends  t 
'We  want  to  know  what  desire  we  shall  gratify,  what  pas- 
sion we  shall  comply  with,  what  appetite  we  shall  indulge. 
As  to  the  rest,  we  trust  to  common  sense,  and  the  general 
maxims  of  the  world,  for  our  instruction. 

I  am  sorry,  then,*  I  have  pretended  to  be  &  philosopher : 


IBS  £MAT  xvin.- 

For  I  find  your  questions  very  perplesdug ;  and  am  in  dan* 
ger,  if  my  answer  be  too  rigid  and  sev^rej  of  passing  for  a 
pedant  and  scholastic  i  if  it  be  too  easy  and  free^  of  being 
taken  ibr  a  preacher  of  vice  and  immorality.  However^ 
to  satisfy  yoa»  I  shall  deliver  my  opinion  upon  the  matter^ 
and  shall  only  desire  you  to  esteem  it  of  as  little  conse* 
quence  as  I  do  mysdf.  By.  that  means  you  will  neither 
think  it  wortliy  of  your  ridicule  nor  your  anger. .    .  . 

If  we  can  depend  upon  any  principle,  which  we  learn . 
from  pbikMophy,  this,  I  think,  may  be  considered  as  cer* 
tain  and  undoubted,  that  there  is  nothing,  in  itself,  valua* 
Ue  or  despicable^  desirable  or  hateful,  beautiful  or  deform« 
ed  I  but  that  these  attributes. arise  from  the  particular. con« 
stitution  and  fabric  of  human  sentiment  and  affection. 
What,  seems  the  most  delicious  food  to  one  animal,  appears 
loathsome  to  another :  What  aSects  the  feeling  of  one  with 
delight,  produces  uneasiness  in  another..  This  is  confess- 
edly the  case  with  regard  to;  all  the  bodily  senses :  But,  if 
we  examine  the  matter  more  accurately,  we  shall  find  that 
the  same  observation^  holds  even  where  the  mind  concurs 
with  the  body,  and  mingles  its  sentiment  with  the  eacterior 
iqppelite... 

Desire,  this  pasMonate  lover  to  give  you  a  character  of 
bis  mistress :  He  will  tell  you,  that  he  is  at  a  loss  for  words 
to  describe  her  charms,  and  will  ask  you  very  seriously,  if 
ever  you  were  acquainted  with  a  goddess  or  an  angel  ?  If 
you  answer  that  you  never  were :  He  will  then  say,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  you  to  form  a  c^mception  of  sudi  divine 
beauties  as  those  which  his  chturmer  possesses ;  so  complete 
a  shape  $  such  well-prc^rtioned  features ;  so  enga^g  an 
air  $  such  sweetness  of  disposition ;  such;gaiety  of  humour. 
You  can  infer  nothing,  however,  from  all  this  discourse, 
but  that  the  poor  man  is  in  love  $  and  that  the  general  ap- 
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petite  between  the  sexe^,  which  liature  has  infused  into  all 
aniipals^  is  in  him  determined  to  a  particular  object  by 
some  qualities  which  give  him  pleasure.  The  same  divine 
creature,  not  only  to  a  diiBerent  animal,  but  also  to  a  dif- 
ferent man,  appears  a  mere  mortal  being,  and  is  beheld 
with  the  utmost  indif&rence. 

Nature  has  given  all  animals  a  Uke  prejudipe  in  &vour 
of  their  offspring.  As  soon  as  the  helpless,  in&nt  sees  the 
light,  though  in  every  other  eye  it  appears  a  despicable  and 
a  miserable  creature,  it  is  regarded  by  its  fond  parent  with 
the  utmost  affection,  and  is  preferred  to  every  other  object^ 
however  perfect  and  accomplished.  The  passion  alone^ 
arising  from  the  original  structure  and  formation  of  human 
nature,  bestows  a  value  on  the  most  insignificant  oLyect. 

We  may  push  the  same  observation  farther,  and  may 
conclude  that,  even  when  the  mind  operates  alone,  and 
fiseli^  the  sentiment  of  blame  or  approbation,  pronounces 
one  otgect  deformed  and  odious,  another  beautiful  and  a« 
miable ;  I  say  that,  even  in  this  case,  those  qualities  are  not 
really  in  the  objects,  but  belong  entii:ely  to.  the  sentiment 
of  that  mind  which  blames  or  praises*  I  grant,  that  it  will 
be  more  difficult  to  make  this  proposition  evident,  and,  as 
It  ware,  palpable^  to  negligent  thinkers  $  because  nature  is 
more  uniform  in  the  sentiments  of^  the  mind  than  in  most 
feelings  of  the  body,  and  produces  a  nearer  resemblance  in 
the  inward  than  in  the  outward  part  of  human  kind.  There 
is  something  approaching  to  principles  in  mental  taste ;  and 
critics  can  reason  and  dispute  more  plausibly  than  cooks 
or  perfumers.  We  may  observe,  however,  that  this  uni- 
formity among  human,  kind,  hinders  .not,  but  that  there 
is  a  considerable  diversity  in  the  sentiments  of  beauty  and 
worth,  and  that  education,  custom,  prejudice,  caprice,  and 
humour,  frequently  vary  our  taste  of  this  kind.    Yoi;i  will 
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nev^r  oonvince  a  man,  who  is  not  accustomed  to 
music,  and  has  not  an  ear  to  foUow  its  ihtricaciesy  that  a 
Scots  tune  is  not  preferable.  You  have  not  «ven  any  sia<^ 
gle  argument  beyond  your  own  taste,  which  you  can  em- 
ploy in  your  behalf*  And  to  your  aBti^nisthi»paitieukr 
taste  will  always  appear  a  more  convincing  argument  to  ithe 
contrary.  If  you  be  wise»  each,  of  you  will  allow  that  the 
other  may  be  in  the  right ;  and  having  miany  other  in«> 
stances  of  this  diversi^  of  taste,  you  will  bofli  confisss,  that 
beauty  and  wcnrth  are  merely  of  a  relative  nature^  and  con- 
sist in  an  agreeable  sentiment,  produced  by  an  object  in  a 
particular  miqd,  according  to  the  peculiar  structure  and 
constitutiiHi  of  that  mind. 

By  this  diversity  of  sentiment,  observable  in  human  kinc^ 
nature  has,  perhaps,  intended  to  make  us  sensible  of  her 
authority,  and  let  us  see  what  surprising  changes  she  could 
produce  on  the  passioto^  and  desires  of  mankind,  merely  by 
the  change  of  their  inward  fabric,  without  any  alteration 
on  the  otgects*  The  vulgar  may  even  be  convinced  by 
this  argument.-  But  men,  accustomed  to  thinking,  may 
draw  a  more  convincing,  at  least  a  more  general  argument, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  subject. 

In  the  operation  of  reasoning,  the  rbind  does  nothing 
but  run  over  its  objects^  as  they  are  supposed  to  stand  in 
reality,  without  adding  any  thing  to  them,  at  diminishing 
any  thing  fit>in  them.  If  I  examine  the  Ptolomaic  and 
Copemtcan  ^stems,  1*  endeavour  only,  by  my  inquiries, 
to  know  the  real  situati<m  of  the  fdanets ;  that  is,  in  other 
words,  I  endeavour  to  give  them,  in  my  conception,  the 
same  relations  that  they  bear  towards  each  other  In  the 
heavens.  Tb  thifi  op^ation  of  the  mind,  therefore,  there 
seems  to  be  always  a  r^al,  though  often  an  unknown  stan- 
dard, in  the  nature  cxf  things ;  nor  is.  troth  or  fsilsehood 
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variable  by  the  various  apprehensions  of  mankind*  Though 
all  human  race  should  for  ever  conclude,  that  the  sun  moves, 
and  the  earth  remains  at  rest,  the  sun  stirs  not  an  inch 
from  his  pluce  for  all  these  reasonings ;  and  such  conclu- 
sions are  eternally  false  and  erroneous. 

But  the  case  is  not  the.  same  with  the  qualities  otheau* 
tiful  and  deformed^  desirable  and  odious^  as  with  truth  and 
falsehood.  In  the  former  case,  the  mind  is  not  content 
with  merely  surveying  its  objects,  as  they  stand  in  them- 
selves :  It  also  feels  a  sentiment  of  delight  or  uneasiness, 
approbation  or  blame,  consequent  to  that  survey ;  and  this 
sentiment  determines  it  to  afiix  the  epithet  beautiful  or  die- 
Jbrmedf  desirable  or  odious*  Now,  it  is  evident,  that  this 
sentiment  must  depend  upon  the  particuliar  fabric  or  struc- 
lure  of  the  mind,  which  enables  such  particular  forms  to 
operate  in  such  a  particular  manner,  and  produces  a  sym- 
pathy or  conformity  l)etween  the  mind  and  its  objects. 
Vary  the  structure  of  the  mind  or  inward  organs,  the  senti- 
ment no  longer  follows,  though  the  form  remains  the  same. 
The  sentiment  being  different  from  the  object,  and  arising 
from  its  operation  upon  the  organs  of  the  mind,  an  altera- 
tion upon  the  latter  must  vary  the  effect,  nor  can  the  same 
object,  presented  to  a  mind  totally  diff^ent,  produce  the 
same  sentiment. 

This  conclusion  every  one  is  apt  to  draw  of  himself,  . 
without  much  philosophy,  where  the  sentiment  is  evidently 
distinguishable  from  the  object.  Who  is  not  sensible,  that 
power,  and  glory,  and  vengeance,  are  not  desirable  of  them-^ 
selves,  but  derive  all  their  value  from  the  structure  of  hu- 
man passions,  which  begets  a  desire  towards  such  particular 
pursuits  ?  But  with  regard  to  beauty,  either  natural  oc 
moral,  the  case  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  different.  The 
agreeable  quality  is  thought  to  lie  in  the  object,  not  in  the 
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sentiment ;  and  that  merely  because  the  sentiment  is  nots^ 
turbulent  and  violent  as  to  distinguish  itselfi  in  an  evident 
manner,  from  the  perception  of  the  object. 

But  a  little  reflection  suffices  to  distinguish  them.  A 
man  may  know  exactly  all  the  circles  apd  ellipses  of  the 
Copernican  system,  and  all  the  irregular  spirals  of  the 
t^tolomaic,  without  perceiving  that  the  former  is  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  latter.  Euclid  has  fully  explained  every 
quality  of  the  circle,  but  has  not,  in  any  proposition,  said 
a  word  of  its  beauty.  The  reason  is  evident.  Beauty  is 
not  a  quality  of  the  circle.  It  lies  not  in  any  part  of  the 
line,  "oohose  parts  are  all  equally  distant  from  a  common 
centre.  It  is  only  the  eflect^  which  that  figure  produces 
upon  a  mind,  whose  particular  fabric  or  structure  renders 
it  susceptible  of  such  sentiments.  In  vain  would  you  look 
for  it  in  the  circle,  or  seek  it,  either  by  your  senses,  or  by 
mathematical  reasonings,  in  all  the  properties  of  that  figure. 

The  mathematician,  who  took  no  other  pleasure  in  read- 
ing Virgil,  but  that  of  examining  ^neas's  voyage  by  the 
map,  might  perfectly  understand  the  meaning  of  every 
Latin  word,  employed  by  that  divine  author ;  and,  con- 
sequently, might  have  a  distinct  idea  of  the  whole  narration. 
He  woukl  even  have  a  more  distinct  idea  of  it,  than  they 
could  attain  who  had  not  studied  so  exactly  the  geography 
of  the  poem.  He  knew,  therefore,  every  thing  in  the  poem : 
But  he  was  ignorant  of  its  beauty ;  because  the  beauty, 
properly  speaking,  lies  not  in  the  poem,  but  in  the  senti* 
ment  or  taste  of  the  reader.  And  where  a  man  has  no  such 
delicacy  of  temper  as  to  make  him  feel  this  sentiment,  he 
must  be  ignorant  of  the  beauty,  though  possessed  of  the 
sdence  and  understanding  of  an  angel  ^. 

r 
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l^be  inference  upon  the  whole  is,  that  it  is  not  from  the 
valae  or  worth  of  the  object  which  any.per^n  pursues,  that 
we  can  determine  his  enjoyment,  but  merely  from  the  pas- 
sion with  which  he  pursues  it,  and  the  success  which  he 
meets  with  in  his  pursuit.  Objects  have  absolutely  no 
worth  or  value  in  themselves.  They  derive  their  worth 
merely  from  the  passion.  If  that  be  strong  and  steady, 
and  successful,  the  person  is  happy.  It  cannot  reasonably 
be  doubted,  but  a  little  miss,  dressed  in  a  new  gown  for  a 
dancing-school  ball,  receives  as  complete  enjoyment  as  the 
greatest  orator,  who  triumphs  in  the  splenddur  of  his  elo- 
quence, while  he  governs  the  passions  and  resolutions  of  a 
numerous  assembly. 

All  the  difference,  therefore,  between  one  mto  and  an- 
other, with  i'egard  to  life,  consists  either  in  the  passion,  or 
in  the  enjoyment :  And  these  differences  are  sufficient  to 
produce  the  wide  extremes  of  happiness  and  miseiy. 

To  be  happy,  thepassion  must  neither  be  too  violent,  nor 
too  remiss.  In  the  first  case,  the  mind  is  in  a  perpetual 
hurry  and  tumult ;  in  the  second,  it  sinks  Into  a  disagree* 
able  indolence  and  lethargy. 

To  be  happy,  the  passion  must  be  benign  and  social ; 
not  rough  or  fierce.  The  affections  of  the  latter  kind  are 
not  near  so  agreeable  to  the  feeling,  as  those  of  the  former. 
Who  vrfU  compare  rancour  and  animosity,  envy  and  re- 
venge, to  friendship,  benignity,  clemency,  ahd  gratitude  ? 

To  be  happy,  the  passion  must  be  cheerful  and  gay,  hot 
gloomy  arid  melancholy.  A  propensity  to  hope  and  joy  is 
real  riches :  One  to  fear  and  sorrow,  real  poverty. 

Some^abions  or  inclinations,  in  the  en/o^me^  of  their' 
object,  are-not  so  steady  or  constant  as  others,  nor  convey 
silcSi  durable  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  Phild^qphicdl  de'-^ 
vatidh,  Joy  in^tm6e^  Itke  the  enthusiasm  of  j^  jpd^ti  ik  th^ 
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transitoiy  effect  of  high  spirits^  gre&t  leisure^  a  filie  genins, 
and  a  habit  of  study  and  contemplation  :  But  notwithstand- 
ing all  these  circumstances,  an  abstract,  invisible  object> 
like  that  which  natural  religion  alone  presents  to  us»  can- 
not long  actuate  the  mind>  or  be  of  any  moment  in  lifiSif 
To  render  the  passion  of  continuance,  we  must  find  some 
method  of  affecting  the  senses  and  imagination,  and  must 
embrace  some  historical  as  well  as  philosophical  account  of 
the  divinity.  Popular  superstitions  and  observances  are 
even  found  to  be  of  use  in  this  particular* 

Though  the  tempers  of  men  be  very  different,  yet  we 
may  safely  pronounce  in  general^  that  a  life  of  pleasure 
cannot'support  itself  so  long  as  one  of  business,  but  is  much* 
more  subject  to  satiety  and  disgust.  The.  amusements 
which  are  the  most  durable,  have  all  a  mixture  of  applicft^ 
tion  and  attention  in  them ;  such  as  gaming  and  hunting. 
And  in  general,  business  and  action  fill  up  all  the  great 
vacancies  in  human  life. 

But  where  the  temper  is  the  best  disposed  for  any  en^ 
jqymentf  the  object. is  often  wanting:  And  in  this  respect, 
the  passions,  which  pursue  external  objects^  contribute  not 
so  much  to  happiness,  as  those  which  rest  in  ourselves  y 
since  we  are  neither  so  certain  of  attaining  such  objects^ 
nor  so  secure  in  possessing  them.  A  passion  for  learning 
is  preferable,  with  regard  to  happiness,  to  one  for  riches. 

Some  men  are  possessed  of  great  strength  of  mind ;  and 
even  when  they  pursue  external  objects,  are  not  much  af- 
fected by  a  disappointment,  but  renew  their  application  and 
industry  with  the  greatest  cheerfulness.  Nothing  contri- 
butes more  to  happiness  than  such  a  turn  of  mind. 

According  to  this  short  and  imperfect  sketch  of  human 
lifCf  the  happiest  disposition  of  mind  is  the  virtuous  j  or» 
iA  other  words,  that  which  leads  to  action  and  employm^t. 
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renders  us  sensible  to  tbe  social  passions^  steels  die  heart 
against  the  assaults  of  fortune,  reduces  the  affecticms  to  a 
just  moderation,  makes  our  own  thoughts  an  entertainment 
to  us,  and  inclines  us  rather  to  the  pleasures  of  society  and 
conversation,  than  to  those  of  the  senses.  This,  in  the 
mean  time,  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  cardess  reasoner^ 
that  all  dispositions  of  mind  are  not  alike  favourable  to 
happiness,  and  that  one  passion  or  humour  may  be  ex- 
tremely desirable,  while  another  is  equally  disagreeable* 
And,  indeed,  all  the  difference  between  the  conditions  of 
life  depends  upon  the  mind  $  nor  is  there  .any  one  situa* 
tion  of  affairs,  in  itself,  preferable  to  another.  Good  and 
ill,  both  natural  and  moral,  are  entirely  relative  to  human 
sentiment  and  affection.  No  man  would  ever  be  unhap* 
py,  could  he  alter  his  feelings.  Proteus-like,  he  would 
elude  all  attacks,  by  the  continual  alterations  of  his  shape 
and  form. 

But  of  this  resourse  nature  has,  in  a  great  measure,  de* 
prived  us.  The  fabric  and  constitution  of  our  mind  no 
more  depends  on  our  choice,  than  that  of  our  body.  The 
generality  of  men  have  not  even  the  smallest  notion,  that 
any  alteration  in  this  respect  can  ever  be  desirable.  As  a 
stream  necessarily  follows  the  several  inclinations  of  the 
ground  on  which  it  runs ;  so  are  the  ignorant  and  thought- 
less part  of  mankind  actuated  by  their  natural  propensi- 
ties. Such  are  effectually  exduded  from  all  pretensions 
to  philosophy,  and  the  medicine  of  the  mind,  so  much  boast* 
ed.  But  even  upon  the  wise  and  thoughtful,  nature  has 
a  prodigious  influence ;  nor  is  it  always  in  a  man's  power, 
by  the  utmost  art  and  industry,  to  correct  his  temper,  and 
nttain  that  virtuous  character,  to  which  he  aspires.  The 
empire  of  philosophy  extends  over  a  few ;  and  with  re- 
gard to  these  too,  her  authority  \b  very  wea]^  and  limited. 
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Men  m^y  irell  be  Sf&nsible  of  jtbe  v^ue  of  vii1;ue»  and  m^y 
Aeaixe  tP  attoia  it ;  bat  it  is ,  not  atftr^ys  eertaini  th^t  they 
wiU  be  successful  in  their  wisb^9? 

Whoetver  considerss  without  p^Tejudice,  the  course  of  hu« 
man  actiop9,  will  find,  that  xnan^ind  are  almost  entirely 
guided  by  constitudon  and  temper^  and  that  general  max- 
iins  have  little  influence)  but  so  far  as  they  afifect  our  ta$te 
or  sentiment.  If  a  man  have  a  lively  sense  of  honour  and 
vilrtuef  iiyith  moderate  passions»  bis  conduct  will  always  be 
(Conformable  to  the  rules  of  morality ;  or  if  he  depart  from 
the^,  his  retqm  wUl  be  easy  and  expeditious*  On  the 
^her  handj  where  one  is  bom  of  jso  perverse  a  frame  of 
mind}  of  so  callous  and  insensible  a  disposition)  as  to  have 
no  relish  for  virtue  and  humanity)  no  sympathy  with  his 
fdloW'oreatureS)  no  desire  q£  esteem  and  applause ;  such 
a  ^n.e  must  be  allowed  entireLy  incurable)  nor  is  there  any 
J  remedy  in  philosophy.  He  reaps  no  satisfaction,  but  from 
low  and  sensual  objectS)  .or  itom  the  indulgence  of  malig- 
nant passions  :  He  feels  no  remorse  to  control  his  vicious 
inclinations  :  He  has  not  even  that  sense  or  tastC)  which  is 
requisite  to  make  him  desire  a  better  diaracter.  For  mj 
part)  I  know  not  how  I  should  address  myself  to  such  a 
one)  or  by  what  arguments  I  should  endeavour  to  refoim 
hjin.  Should  I  tell  him  of  the  inward  sati^action  wliich 
r^^ults  from  laudable  aud  humane  actionS)  the  delicate  pka? 
sure  of  disinter^ted  love  and  friendship)  the  laatibig  C9[i* 
joyments  of  a  good  name  and  an  established  character,  he 
might  sdll  reply)  that  these  were,  perhaps,  pleasures  to  such 
as  were  susceptible  of  them ;  but  that,  for  bis  part,  he  fiqds 
himself  of  a  quite  different  turn  and  disposition.  I  must 
repeat  it;  my  philosophy  affords  no  remedy  in  such  a  case, 
nor  could  I  do  any  thing  but  lament  this  person's  unfai^ 
py  condition.    But  then  I  askj  If  any  other  philosopby 
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can  aSofd  a  remedy ;  or  ^f  it  ]be  possit^Ie,  by  any  system, 
to  reoder  all  mankind  virtuouSy  however  perverse  may  be 
thar  natural  frame  of  mind  ?  Experiepce  wUl  soon  con- 
vinqs  i|s  of  the  contrary;  and  I«wiU  ventfifse  to  affirm, 
that}  perhaps,  the  chjef  benefit  whi<^  results  firpm  philo- 
sophy, arises  in  an  indirect  planner,  a?id.  proceeds  mote 
from.ilis  secret,  insensible  influence,  ibm  from  it^  imme- 
diate application. 

It  i^  obtain,  that  a  serious  attention  tp  the  sciences  and 
liberal  arts  soft^s  and  hilmanisses  the  temper,  and  cherish- 
es those  fine  emotions,  tin  which  try.e  virtue  apd  bonoupr 
consi^s.  It  rarefy,  very  rarely  happen^)  t^at  a  man  pf 
taste  and  learning  is  not,  at  Jeast,  an  honest  man,  what- 
ever frailties  may  attend  him.  The  bent  of  his  mind  to 
speqiihrfiye  studies  m^tf  mcHrtify  In  hip  the  passions  of  in- 
terest and  ambition,  and  must,  at  the  same  time,  give  him 
a  grei^tpr:  sensibility  of  aU  the  decencies  ap4  duties  of  life. 
He  feels  more  fully  a  ppral  distinction  in  characters  and 
manners ;  noi^  is  his  s^se  of  this  kind  diminished,  but?  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  mucjb  increased,  by  speculation. 

Besides  such  insensible  changes  upon  the  temper  and 
disposition,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  others  may  be  pro- 
duced by  study  and  application.  The  prodigious  effects 
•of  eduction  may  convince  us,  that  the  mind  is  not  alto- 
geilier  ^iibborn  and  inflexible,  but  will  admit  of  many  al- 
teratosis  frpm  its  original. make  and  structure.  Let  a  man 
prq^ae*  to  bimself  the  model  of  a,  character  wbich  be  ap- 
proves :  Let  him  be  well  acquainted  with  those  particulars 
in  which  his  own  character  deviates  from  this  model :  Let 
him  keep  a  constant  watch  over  himself,  and  bend  his  mind, 
by  a  continual  effort,  from  the  vices,  towards  the  virtues ; 

'  and  I  doubt  not  but,  in  time^  he  will  find,  in  his  temper, 

i  an  alteration  for  the  better. 
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Habit  is  another  power&l  means  of  refonning  ^e  mind, 
and  implanting  in  it  good  dispositions  and  inclinations, 
A  man,  who  continues  in  a  course  of  sobriety  and  tempe* 
ranee,  will  hate  riot  tmi  disorder :  If  be  engage  in  busi* 
ncss  or  study,  indolence  will  seem  a  punishment  to  him : 
If  he  constrain  himself  to  practise  beneficence  and  aflk- 
bility,  he  will  soon  abhor  all  instances  of  pride  and  yio- 
lence.  Where  one  is  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  Yir« 
tuous  course  of  life  is  preferable ;  if  he  have  but  resolu* 
tion  enough,  for' some  time,  to  impose  a  violence  on  him- 
self; his  reformation  needs  not  to  be  despaired  of.  The 
misfbrtane  is,  that  this  conviction  and  this  resolution  never 
can  have  place,  unless  a  man  be,  beforehand,  tcderably  vir* 
tuous. 

Here  then  is  the  chief  triumph  of  art  and  philosophy  t 
It  insensibly  refines  the  temper,  and  it  points  out  to  us 
those  dispositions  which  we  should  endeavour  to  attain,  by 
a  constant  berU  of  mind,  and  by  repeated  kabii.  •  Beyond 
this  I  cannot  acknowledge  it  to  have  great  influence ;  and 
I  must  entertain  doubts  concerning  all  those  exhortations 
and  consolations,  which  are  in  such  vogue  among  specu* 
lative  reasoners. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  no  objects  are,  in 
themselves,  desirable  or  odious,  valuable  or  despicable; 
but  that  objects  acquire  these  qualities  fi-om  the  particular 
character  and  constitutibn  of  the  mind  which  surveys  them. 
To  diminish,  therefore,  or  augment  any  person'-s  value  for 
an  object,  to  excite  or  moderate  his  passions,  there  are  no 
direct  arguments  or  reasons,  which  can  be  employed  with 
any  force  or  influence*  The  catching  of  flies,  like  Domi- 
tian,  if  it  give  more  pleasure,  is  preferable  to  the  hunting 
of  wild  beasts,  like  William  Eufus,  or  conquering  of  king- 
doms like  Alexander. 
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Bat  Chougli  the  value  of  every  object  can  be  detenoined 
only  by  the  sentiment  or  passion  of  every  individual,  we 
may  observe,  that  the  passion,  in  pronouncing  its  vardicty 
considers  not  the  oligect  simply,  as  it  is  in  itself,  but  sur- 
veys it  with  all  the  circumstances  which  attend  it.  A  man 
transported  with  joy,  on  account  of  his  possessing  a  dia- 
mond, confines  not  his  view  to  the  glittering  stone  before 
him  :  He  also  considers  its  rarity,  and  heibce  chiefly  arises 
his  pleasure  and  exultation.  Here  therefore  a  philosopher 
may  step  in,  and  suggest  particular  views,  and  considera- 
tions, and  circumstances,  which  otherwise  would  have 
escaped  us,  and  by  that  means,  he  may  either  moderate  or 
excite  any  particular  passion. 

It  may  seem  unreasonable  absolutely  to  deny  the  autho-* 
rity  of  philosophy  in  this  respect:  But  it  must  be  confess* 
ed,  that  there  lies  this  strong  presumption  against  it,  that, 
if  these  views  be  natural  and  obvious,  they  would  have  oc«> 
curred  of  themselves,  without  the  assistance  of  philosophy ; 
if  diey  be  not  natural^  they  never  can  have  any  influence 
on  the  afiections.  These  are  of  a  very  delicate  nature,  and 
cannot  be  forced  or  constrained  by  the  utmost  art  or  indns- 
tiy.  A  consideration  which  we  seek  for  on  purpose,  which 
We  enter  into  with  difficulty,  which  we  cannot  attain  withr 
out  care  and  attention,  will  never  produce  those  genuine 
and  durable  movements  of  passion^  which  are  the  result  of 
nature,  and  the  constitution  of  the  mind.  A  man  may  aff 
well  pretend  to  cure  himself  of  love,  by  viewing  his  mistress 
through  the  artificial  medium  of  a  microscope  or  prospect 
and  beholding  there  the  coarseness  of  her  skin,  and  mon- 
strous disproportion  of  her  features,  as  hope  to  excite  or 
moderate  any  passion  by  the  artificial  arguments  of  a  Se- 
neca or  an  Epictetus.  The  remembrance  of  the  natural 
luspect  tad  situation  of  the  object,  wiU»  in  both  cases^i  still 
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recur  upon  him*  The  reflections  of  philogqpby  are  too  sub* 
tie  and  distant  to  take  place  in  common  Ufe^  or  eradicate 
any  action*  Tbe  air  is  too  fine  to  breathy  in,,  where  it^  is 
above  the  winds  and  clouds  of  the  atmosf^ere. 

Another  delect  pf  those  refined  reflections,  wjiich  philo* 
sopJby  suggests  to  us,  is,  thajb  commonly  they  cannot  dimi* 
nisb  or  ^ttinguish  our  vicioi^s  passions^  without  dim^iish^ 
^g  or  extiiiguis)^ing  such  as  are  virtuous,  .and  rendering 
the  mind,  totally  indifferent  and  inactive*  They  are,  for 
the  most  part,  general,  and  are  applicable  to  all  our  affec- 
tiom.  In  vain  do  we  hope  to  direct  their  influence  only 
lo  one  side*  If  by  incessant  study  and  meditation  we  have 
rendered  them  intimate  and  present  to  us,  they  will  ope- 
rate throt^out,  and  spread  an  universal  insensibility  over 
the  mind.  When  iire  destroy  the  nerves,  iwe  extinguish 
the  sense  of  pleasure,  togeth^  with  that  of  paip,  in  the  hur 
man  body* 

It  will  be  easy,  by  one  glance  of  the  eye,  ,to  find  one  or 
other  of  these  defects  in  most  of  those  philosophical  re^ec- 
tions,  so  much  celebrated  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 
JLet  not  the  injuries  or  violence  qfrnen^  say  the  philosophers  S 
ever  discompose  you  by  anger  or  hatred.  Would  you  be.an- 
gry  at  the  ape /or  its  malice^  or  the  tygerjbr  its  ferocity? 
This  reflection  leads  us  into  a  jb&d  opinion  of  human  na- 
ture^  ^tid  must  extinguish  the  social  affections.  It  tends 
also  to  prevent  all  remorse  for  a  man's  own  crimes ;  when 
be  considers,  that  vice  is  as  natural  to  mankind,  as  the  par* 
Jticular  instincts  to  brute  creatures. 

Ml  ills  arise  Jrom  the  order  of  the  universe^  xohich  is  ab'* 
9olvtely  perfect*  Would  you  wish  to  disturb  so  divine  an  or* 
der  for  the  sake  of  your  own  particular  interest  ?  What  if 

*  Fi.irr.  2>(  Ira  coAiSim^a* 
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the  31s  I  suffer  arise  from  nialice  or  oppression  ?  But  ti^ 
pices  and  imperfections  of  men  ar^  afso  conqn-ehended  in  the 
order  of  the  universe :  \. 

If  plagues  and  earthqoakes  break  not  heaven's  design, 
"Why  llien  a  Boroia  or  a  Catilinx? 

Let  this  be  allowed ;  and  my  own  vices  will  also  be  a  part 
of  the  same  order. 

To  one  who  said^  that  none  were  happy,  who  were  not 
above  opinion,  a  Spartan  replied,  Then  none  are  happ^f 
hut  knaves  and  robbers  *. 

Man  is  bom  to  be  miserable :  and  is  he  surprised  at  any 
particular  misfortune  ?  And  can  he  give  way  to  sorrow  and 
lamentation  upon  account  of  any  disaster  ?  Yes  :  He  very 
reasonably  laments,  that  he  should  be  bom  to  be  miserable. 
Your  consolation  presents  a  hundred  ills  for  one,  of  which 
you  pretend  to  ease  him. 

You  should  always  have  before  your  eyes  death,  disease jpon 
vertyj  blindness,  exile,  calumny,  and  infamy,  as  ills  which  are 
incident  to  human  nature.  If  any  of  these  ills  fall  to  your  lot, 
you  will  bear  it  the  better,  when  you  have  reckoned  upon  it* 
I  answer,  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  a  general  and  distant 
!refiection  on  the  ills  of  human  life,  that  can  have  no  effect 
to  prepare  us  for  them.  If  by  close  and  intense  medita- 
tion we  render  them  present  and  intimate  to  us,  thht  is  the 
true  secret  for  poisoning  all  our  pleasures,  and  rendering 
us  perpetually  miserable. 

Your  sorrow  is  fruitless,  and  will  not  change  the  course  of 
destiny.    Very  true  :  and  for  that  very  reason  I  am  sorry. 

Cicero's  consolation  for  deafness  is  somewhat  curious. 
Hcnx)  many  languages  are  there,  says  he,  which  you  do  not 
understand  .^  The  Punic,  Spanish,  Gallic,  Egyptian,  ^-c* 

^  Flut.  Lacon,  Apf^htheg, 
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With  regard  to  aU  these j  you  are  as  if  you  'were  decf^  yH 
you  are  indifferent  about  the  matter*  Is  it  then  so  great  a 
misfortune  to  be  deaf  to  one  languagi  more  *  ^ 

I  like  better  the  r^artee  of  Antipater  the  Cyrenaic^ 
when  some  women  were  condoling  with  him  for  his  blind- 
ness :  What  I  savs  he,  Do  you  think  there  are  no  pleasures  in 
the  dark  P 

Nothing  can  be  more  destructive^  says  Fontenelle,  to  am* 
bitioUf  and  the  passion  for  conquest^  than  the  true  system  of 
cLstronomy.  What  a  poor  thing  is  even  the  whole  globe  in 
comparison  of  the  infinite  extent  of  Nature  ?  This  consider- 
ation is  evidently  too  distant  ever  to  have  any  effect  Or^ 
if  it  had  any,  would  it  not  destroy  patriotism  as  well  ^  am?- 
bition  ?  The  same  gallant  author  adds,  with  sonie  reason, 
that  the  bright  eyes  of  the  ladies  i^'e  the  only  objects  which 
lose  nothing  of  their  lustre  or  value  from  the  most  exten- 
sive views  of  astronomy,  but  stand  proof  against  every  sys- 
tem, Would  philosophers  advise  us  to  limit;  our  affections 
to  them  ? 

ExilCi  says  Plutarch  to  a  friend  in  banishment,  is  na 
evil :  Mathematicians  tell  us^  that  the  whole  earth  is  but  a 
point  J  compared  to  the  heavens.  To  change  on^s  country^ 
then^  is  little  more  than  to  remove  from  one  street  to  another^ 
Man  is  not  a  plants  rooted  in  a  certain  spot  of  earth  :  AH 
soils  and  all  climates  are  afike  pitted  to  him  ^«  These  to- 
pics are  admirable,  could  they  fall  only  into  the  hands  of 
banished  persons.  IQut  what  if  they  come  also  to  the  know- 
ledge of  those  who  are  employed  in  public  affairs,  and  de^ 
$troy  all  their  attachment  to  their  native  country  ?  Or  will 
they  operate  like  the  quick's  medicine^  which  is  equa^y 
good  for  a  diabetes  and  a  dropsy  ? 

^Toac  Quest  lib.  ▼.  ^De^i^ 
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It  is  certain,  were  a  superior  being  thrust  into  a  humaa 
body,  that  the  whole  of  life  would  to  him  appear  so  mean^ 
contemptible,  and  puerile,  that  h^  never  eould  be  induced 
to  take  part  in  any  thing,  and  would  scarcely  give  atten- 
tion to  what  passes  around  him.  To  engage  him  to  such 
a  condescension  as  to  play  even  the  part  of  a  Philip  with 
zeal  and  alacrity,  would  be  much  more  difficult,  than  to 
constrain  the  same  Philip,  aftet  having  been  a  king  and 
a  conqueror  during  fifty  years,  to  mend  old  shoes  with 
proper  care  and  attention  ;  the  occupation  which  Lu- 
cian  assigns  him  in  the  infernal  regions.  Now  all  the 
same  topics  of  disdain  towards  human  affairs,  which  could 
operate  on  this  supposed  being,  occur  also  to  a  philo- 
sopher; but  being,,  in  some  measure,  disproportioned  to 
human  capaciey,  and  not  being  fortified  by  the  expe. 
rience  of  any  thing  better,  they  make  not  a  full  impres<« 
sion  on  him.  He  sees,  but  he  feels  not  sufficiently  their 
truth  :  and  U  always  a  sublime  philosopher,  when  be 
needs  not;  that  is,  as  long  as  nothing  disturbs  him,  or 
rouses  his  affections.  While  others  play^  he  wonders  at 
their  keenness  and  ardour ;  but  he  no  sooner  puts  in  his 
own  stake,  than  he  is  commonly  transported  with  th^ 
same  passions,  that  he  had  so  much  condemned,  while  he 
remained  a  spectator. 

There  are  two  considerations,  chiefly,  to  be  met  with  in 
books  of  philosophy,  from  which  any  important  effect  is  to 
be  expected,  and  that  because  these  considerations  are 
drawn  from  common  life,  and  occur  upon  the  most  super- 
ficial view  of  human  affairs.  When  we  reflect  on  the 
shortness  and  uncertainty  of  life,  how  despicable  seem  all 
our  pursuits  of  happiness  ?  And  even,  if  we  would  extend 
our  concern  beyond  our  own  life,  how  frivolous  appear  our 
most  eidarged  and  most  generous  projects ;  when  we  cwr 
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rider  the  incessant  changes  and  revelations  o(  human  a& 
&irs,  by  which  laws  and  learning,  books  and  government^ 
are  hurried  away  by  time^  as  by  a  rapid  stream,  and  are 
lost  in  the  immense  oceail  of  matter  ?  Such  a  reflection  cer- 
tainly tends  to  mortify  all  our  passions  :  But  does  it  not 
thereby  counterwork  the  artifice  of  nature,  who  has  hap* 
pily  deceived  us  into  an  opinion,  that  human  life  is  of  some 
^  importance  ?  And  may  not  such  a  reflection  be  employed 
with  success  by  voluptuous  reasoners,  in  order  to  lead  usj 
from  the  paths  of  action  atid  virtue,  into  the  flbwery  fields 
of  indolence  and  pleasure. 

We  are  informed  by  Thucydides,  that,  during  the  fa- 
mous plague  of  Athens,  when  death  seemed  present  to  eve- 
ry one,  a  dissolute  mirth  and  gaiety  prevailed  among  the 
people,  who  exhorted  one  another  to  make  the  most  of 
life  as  long  as  it  endured,  llie  Same  observation  is  made 
by  Boccace,  with  regard  to  the  plague  of  Florence.  A  like 
principle  makes  soldiers,  during  war,  be  more  addicted  to 
riot  and  expence,  than  any  other  race  of  men.  Present 
pleasure  is  always  of  importance ;  and  whatever  diminishes 
the  importance  of  all  other  objects,  must  bestow  on  it  an 
additional  influence  and  value. 

The  j^cm^f  [philosophical  consideration,  which  may  of* 
ten  have  an  influence  on  the  affectionsj  is  derived,  from  a 
comparison  of  our  own  condition  with  the  condition  of 
others.  This  comparison  we  are  continually  making  even 
in  common  life ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  we  are  rather 
apt  to  compare  our  situation  with  that  of  our  superiors, 
than  with  that  of  our  inferiors.  A  philosopher  corrects 
this  natural  infirmity,  by  turning  his  view  to  the  other  side, 
in  order  to  render  himself  easy  in  the  situation  to  which 
fortune  has  confined  him.  There  are  few  people  who  are 
not  susceptible  of  some  consolation  ifrom  this  ir^ection^ 
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tihoogb,  to  a  very  good«>natured  man,  Ifae  view  of  human 
miBeries  should  rather  produce  sorrow  than  comfort,  and 
add,  to  his  lamentations  for  his  own  misfortunes,  a  deep 
compassion  for  those  of  others.  Such  is  the  imperfectio% 
even  of  the  best  of  these  philosophical  topics  of  consola- 
tion *. 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  observing,  that,  though 
virtue  be  undoubtedly  the  best  choice,  when  it  is  attain- 
able ;  yet  such  is  the  disorder  and  confusion  of  human  af- 
fairs, that  no  perfect  or  regular  distribution  of  happiness 
and  misery  is  ever,  in  this  life,  to  be  expected.  Not  only 
the  goods  of  fortune^  and  the  endowments  of  the  body 
(both  of  which  are  important),  not  only  these  advantages^ 
I  say,  are  unequally  divided  between  the  virtuous  and  vi»- 
cipus,  but  even  the  jnind  itsdf  partakes,  in  some  degree^ 
of  this  disorder;  and  the  most  worthy  character,  by  the 
very  constitution  of  the  passions,  enjoys  not  always  the 
highest  felicity. 

It  is  observable,  that  though  every  bodily  pain  proceeds 
from  some  disorder  in  the  partx>r  organ,  yet  the  pain  iisi 
not  always  proportioned  to  the  disorder,  but  is  greater  or 
less,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  sensibility  of  theparl^ 
upon  which  the  noxious  humours  exert  their  influence.  A 
tooth^ache  produces  more  violent  convubiqns  of  pain  than 
a  phthuis  or  a  dropsy.  In  like  manner,  with  regaid  to  the 
economy  of  the  mind,  we  may  observe,  that  aU  vice  is  in*- 
deed  pernicious ;  yel  the  disturbance  or  pain  is  not  mea- 
sured out  by  nature  with  exact  proportion  to  the  degree^ 
of  vice;  nor  is  the  man  of  highest  virtue,  even  abstracting 
from  external  accidents,  always  the  most  happy.  A  gloomy^ 
and  melancholy  disposition  is  certainly,  to  our  sentiments^ 
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a  vice  oi*  imperfection ;  but  as  it  may  be  accompanied  widi 
great  sense  of  honour  and  great  integrity^  it  may  be  found 
in  very  worthy  characters,  though  it  is  sufficient  alone  to 
imbitter  life,  and  render  the  person  affected  with  it  com* 
pletely  miserable.  On  the  oth^  hand,  a  selfish  villain  may 
possess  a  spring  and  alacrity  of  temper,  a  certain  gaiety  of 
heart,  which  is  indeed  a  good  quality,  but  which  is  reward- 
ed much  beyond  its  merit,  and  when  attended  with  good 
fortune,  w^l  compensate  for  the  uneasiness  and  remorse 
arising  from  all  the  other  vices. 

I  shall  add,  as  an  observation  to  the  same  purpose^  that^ 
if  a  man  be  liable  to  a  vice  or  imperfection,  it  may  often 
happen,  that  a  good  quality,  which  he  possesses  along  with 
it,  will  render  him  more  miserable,  than  if  he  were  com- 
pletely vicious.  A  person  of  such  imbecility  of  temper^ 
as  to  be  easily  broken  by  affliction,  is  more  unhappy  for 
being  endowed  with  a  generous  and  friendly  disposition, 
which  gives  him  a  lively  concern  for  others,  and  ^Kposes 
him  the  more  to  fortune  and  accidents.  A  sense  bf  shame, 
in  an  imperfect  character,  is  certainly  a  virtue ;  but  pro* 
duces  great  uneasiness  and  remorse,  from  which  the  aban- 
doned villain  is  entirely  firee.  A  very  amorous  complexion^ 
with  a  heart  incapable  of  friendship,  is  happier  than  the 
tame  excess  in  love^  with  a  generosity  of  temper,  which 
transport^  a  man  beyond  himself  and  renders  him  a  total 
slave  to  the  object  of  his  passion. 

In  a  word,  human  life  is  more  governed  by  fortune  than 
by  reascm ;  is  to  be  rq^arded  more  as  a  dull  pastime  than 
a  serious  occupation ;  and  is  more  influenced  by  particular 
humour^  than  by  general  principles.  Shall  we  engage  our- 
jtelves  in  it  with  passion  and  anxiety  i  It  is  not  worthy  of 
flo  much  concern.  Shall  we  be  indifferent  about  what 
happens  ?  We  lose  all  the  pleasure  of  the  game  by  our 
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phlegm  and  carelessness.  While  we  are  reasoning  con- 
cerning life,  life  is  gone ;  and  death,  though  perhaps  they 
receive  him  differently,  yet  treats  alike  the  fool  and  the  phi- 
losopher. To  reduce  life  to  exact  rule  and  method  is  com- 
monly a  painful,  oft  a  fruitless  occupation :  And  is  it  not 
also  a  proof,  that  we  overvalue  the  prize  for  which  we  con- 
tend ?  Even  to  reason  so  carefully  concerning  it,  and  to  fix 
with  accuracy  its  just  idea,  would  be  overvaluing  it,  were 
it  not  that,  tb  some  tempers,  this  occupation  is  one  of  the 
most  amusing  in  which  life  could  possibly  be  employed. 
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or  Fox^yaABfT  and  divorces. 

As  marriage  is  an  engagement  entered  into  by  mntual 
consent)  and  has  for  its  end  the  propagation  of  the  sp^es, 
it  is  evident,  that  it  must  be  susceptible  of  all  the  variety  of 
conditions  which  consent  establishes,  provided  they  be  not 
contrary  to  this  end. 

A  man»  in  conjoining  himself  to  a  woman,  is  bound  to 
her  according  to  the  terms  of  his  engagement :  In  beget- 
ting children,  he  is  bound,  by  all  the  ties  of  nature  and 
humanity,  to  provide  for  their  subsistence  and  education* 
When  he  has  performed  these  two  parts  of  duty,  no  one 
can  reproach  him  with  injustice  or  injiiry.  And  as  the  terms 
of  his  engagement,  as  well  as  the  methods  of  subsisting  his 
offipring,  may  be  various,  it  is  mere  superstition  to  ima- 
gine, that  marriage  can  be  entirely  uniform,  and  will  adi- 
mit  only  of  one  mode  or  form.  Did  not  human  laws  re- 
strain the  natural  liberty  of  men,  every  particular  marriage 
would  be  as  different  as  contracts  or  bargains  of  any  other 
kind  or  species. 

As  circumstances  vary,  and  the  laws  propose  different 
advantages,  we  find,  that,  in  difierent  times  and  places, 
they  impose  different  conditions  on  this  important  con- 
tract. In  Tonquin,  it  is  usual  for  the  sailors,  when  the 
ship  comes  into  the  harbour,  to  marry  for  the  season ;  and, 
notwithstanding  this  precarious  engagement!  they  are  as- 
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sured,  it  is  Mid,  of  the  strictest  fidelity  to  Adlr  bed,  ai  wslt 
as  in  the  whole  managemdnt  of  their  affiun^  from  thdae 
ttoiporary  spouses* 

I  cannoty  at  present^  recollect  my  anthoritiee;  but  I  have 
sottiewhelre  read,  that  the  nrpubtic  of  Athens,  hating  lost 
many  of  its  citizens  by  war  and  pestiloice^  aUowed  every 
man  to  marry  two  wivesy  in  order  the  sooAer  to  repair  the 
waste  which  had  been  made  by  diese  cakmities.  The  poet 
Euripides  happened  to  be  coupled  to  two  noisy  Vixen% 
who  so  plagued  him  with  their  jealousies  and  quarrels,  that 
he  became  ever  after  a  professed  womcm^aieri  and  is  the 
only  theatrical  writer,  perhaps  the  only  poet,  that  ever  en- 
tertained an  aversion  to  the  sex. 

In  that  agreeable  romance,  Called  the  History  of  the  Se* 
varamAianSf  where  a  gveat  many  men  and  a  few  tromen 
are  8i^)po8ed  to  be  dlipwtecked  on  a  desert  coaitt  $  thecap^ 
tain  of  the  ttoop,  kk  crder  to  obviate  those  endless  qoar'- 
rels  which  arosc^  regulates  their  marriages  after  the  fol«' 
lowing  manner :  He  takes  a  handsome  female  to  himself 
alone ;  ass^^  one  to  every  couple  of  inferior  t^oers,  and. 
to  five  of  the  lowest  rank  he  gave  one  wife  in  common. 

The  ancient  Britons  had  a. singular  kind  of  marriage,  to 
be  met  with  among  no  other  people.  Any  number  of  tbem, 
as  t^i  or  a  dozen,  joined  in  a  society  together,  which  was 
perhaps  requisite  for  mutual  defence  in  those  barbarous 
times.  In  order  to  link  this  society  the  closer,  they  took 
an  equal  number  of  wives  in  common ;  and  whatever  chil- 
dren were  born,  were  reputed  to  belong  to  all  of  them,r 

and  were  accordingly  provided  for  by  the  whole  commo- 

» 

nity. 

Among  the  inferior  creatures,  nature  herself,  being  the 
supreme  Iqpslator,  prescribes  aU  the  laws  which  reguhto 
their  marriages,  and  varies  those  laws  according  to 
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Cerent  drcumstances  of  the  creature.  Where  she  fbr- 
nishesy  with  ease»  food  and  defence  to  the  new-born  ani- 
mal, the  present  embrace  terminates  the  marriage;  and 
the  care  of  the  ofispring  is  committed  entirely  to  the  fe- 
male. Where  the  food  is  of  more  difficult  purchase,  the 
marriage  continues  for  one  season,  till  the  common  pro- 
geny can  proTide  for  itself  $  and  then  the  union  imme- 
diately dissolves,  and  leaves  each  of  the  parties  free  to  en- 
ter into  a  new  engagement  at  the  ensuing  season.  But 
nature,  having  endowed  man  with  reason,  has  not  so  ex- 
actly regulated  every  article  of  his  marriage*contract,  but 
has  left  him  to  adjust  them,  by  his  own  prudence,  accord- 
ing to  his  particular  circumstances  and  situation.  Muni- 
cipal laws  are  a  supply  to  the  wisdom  of  ^ach  Individual; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  by  restraining  the  natural  liberty 
of  men,  make  private  interest  submit  to  the  interest  of  the 
public.  AU  regulations,  therefore,  on  this  head,  are  equally 
lawful,  and  equally  conformable  to  the  principles  of  na- 
ture ;  though  they  are  not  all  equally  convenient,  or  equally 
useful  to  society.  The  laws  mayaQow  of  polygamy,  as 
among  the  Eastern  nations;  or  of  voluntary- divorces,  as> 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  or  they  may  confine  one 
man  to  one  woman,  during  the  whole  course  of  their  lives, 
as  among  the  modern  Europeans.  It  may  not  be  dis- 
agreeable to  consider  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
which  result  from  each  of  these  institutions. 

The  advocates  for  polygamy  may  recommend  it  as  the 
only  effectual  remedy  for  the  disorders  of  love,  and  the  on- 
ly expedient  for  freeing  men  from  ^hat  slavery  to  the  fe- 
males, which  the  natural  violence  of  oiir  passions  has  im- 
posed upon  us.  By  this  means  alone  can  we  regain  our 
right  of  sovereignty ;  and,  sating  our  appetite,  re-establish 
the  authority  of  reason  in  our  minds,  and,  of  consequence^ 
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onr  own  authority  in  onr  families.  Man,  like  a  weak  so* 
Vereign,  being  unable  to  support  himself  against  the  wiles 
and  intrigues  of  his  subjects^  must  play  one  faction  against 
another,  and  become  absolute  by  the  mutual  jealousy  of 
the' females*  To  divide  and  to  govern  is  an  universal  max- 
im ;  and  by  neglecting  it,  the  Europeans  undergo  a  more 
grievous  and  a  more  ignominious  slavery  than  the  Turks 
or  Persians,  who  are  subjected  indeed  to  a  sovereign,  that 
lies  at  a  distance  from  them,  but  in  their  domestic  afiairs 
rule  with  an  uncontrollable  sway. 

-  On- the  other  hand,  it  may  be  ui^ed  with  better  reason, 
that  this  sovereignty  of  the  male  is  a  rcfal  usurpation,  and 
deiftroys  that  nearness  of  rank,  not  to  say  equality,  which 
nature  has  established  between  the  sexes.  We  are,  by  na- 
ture, their  lovers,  their  friends,  their  patrons :  Would  we 
willingly  exchange  such  endearing  appellations  for  the  bar- 
barous title  of  master  and  tyrant  ? 

In  what  capacity  shall  we  gain  by  this  inhuman  proceed^ 
ing  ?  As  lovers,  or  as  husbands  ?  The  lover  is  totally  an- 
nihilated ;  and  courtship,  the  most  agreeable  scene  in  life, 
can  no  longer  have  place  where  women  have  not  the  free 
disposal  of  themselves,  biit  are  bought  and  sold,  like  the 
meanest  animal.  The  husband  is  as  little  a  gainer,  having 
found  the  admirable  secret  of  extinguishing  every  part  of 
love,  extCept  its  jealousy.  No  rose  without  its  thorn ;  but 
he  must  be  a  foolish  wretch  indeed,  that  throws  away  the 
rose  and  preserves  only  the  thorn. 

But  the  Asiatic  manners  are  as  destructive  to  friendship 
as  to  love.  Jealousy  excludes  inen  from  all  intimacies  and 
familiarities  with  each  other.  No  one-  dares  bring  his 
friend  to  his  house  or  table,  lest  he  bring  a  lover  to  his  nu«« 
merous  wives.  Hence,  all  over  the  east,  each  family  is  as 
mndii  separate  from  another  as  if  they  were  so  many  dis- 
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tind  kipgdome.  No  wonder  then  that  Solomott,  livuig 
like  an  ^ast^rp  prince,  with  bis  seven  hundred  wives,  and 
a^ne  hundred  eeoonbines,  without  one  friend,  conld  write 
90  {latb^tically  oonoerning  the  vanity  of  the  world.  Had 
he  tried  the  secret  of  one  wife  or  mistress,  a  few  friendsy 
and  a  great  many  cosipanion^  he  nii^t  have  fonnd  life 
somewhat  more  agreeable.  Destroy  love  and  frienddiipi 
what  remains  in  the  world  worth  accepting  ? 

The  bad  edncatioa  of  children,  especially  children  of  con* 
dition,  is  another  unavoidable  conaeqnsnce  of  these  eastern 
institiHionsb  Those  who  pass  the  eariy  part  ^f  life  among 
9lave%  are  only  qualified  to  be,  themselves,  slaves  and  ty« 
ivo^s  *j  and  in  every  future  intercourse,  either  with  their 
inferiors  or  8i^)eri»rs,  are  apt  to  forget  the  natural  equality 
of  mankind.  What  attention,  too,  can  it  be  supposed  a 
parent,  whose  seraglio  affords  him  fifty  sons,  will  give  to 
instilling  principles  of  morality  or  scirace  into  a  progeny, 
with  whom  he  bims^is  scarcely  acquainted,  and  iriiom  he 
loves  with  so  divided  an  a&ction?  Bavbarisn^  therefore, 
appears,  from  re»M>n  as  weU  as  esxperienoe,  to  bd  the  inso* 
parable  attendant  of  polygamy* 

To  render  pcdygamy  more  odious,  I  aeedi  not  reeonsi 
the  friighifol  effects  of  jealousy,  and  the  constraint  in  which 
it  holds  the  &ir*sex  all  over  the  east  In  those  oountries 
laen  are  not  aUowed  to  have  any  coamerce  widi  the  fe» 
nia}es,  not  even  physicians,  when  siekness  may  be  suppo- 
sed to  have  extinguished  all  wanton  paasions  in  the  bosmns 
of  the  fiiir,  and,  at  the  same  time,  has  rendered  them  unfit 
plyects  of  desirew  Toum^brt  telk  us,  that  when  be  was 
Inrought  into  the  Grand  Seignun^s  Seraglio  as  a  phymian, 
h^  was  not  a  little  ouprised,  in  looking  along  a  gaHery, 
to  see  a  great  number  of  naked  arms  standing  out  fi:t>m  the 
sides  of  the  room.    He  oonld  not  imagme  whal  thn  eonld 
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mean;  till  be  was  toUi  that  those  arms  belonged  to  bodies 
which  he  must  care»  without  knowing  any  more  abovl 
them  than  what  he  could  learn  from  the  arm8»  He  was 
not  allowed  to  ask  a  question  of  the  patient,  or  even  of  her 
attendant^  lest  he  might  find  it  neoessary  to  inquire  coii«^ 
cerning  circumstances  which  the  ddieacy  of  the  SeragUo 
aUows  not  to  be  revealed  .  Hence  physicians  in  the  east 
pretend  to  know  all  diseases  ftom  the  pnlsey  as  our  ^ladcs 
in  Europe  uiidertake  to  cute  a  person  merely  from  seeing 
his  water.  I  suppose  had  Monsieur  Toomelbrt  been  of 
this  latter  lund»  he  would  not>  in  Constantinople,  have  been 
allowed  by  the  jealous  Turks  to  be  furnished  with  mate« 
rials  requisite  for  exercising  his  art 

In  another  country,  where  polygamy  ia  also  allowvd^ 
diey  render  thdr  wives  cripples,  and  make  their  feet  of  no 
use  to  them,  in  order  to  confine  them  to  their  own  houses^ 
But  it  will,  perhaps^  appear  strange,  that,  in  a  European 
country,  jealousy  can  yet  be  carried  to  such  a  height,  that 
it  is  indecent  so  mudb  as  to  suppose  that  a  woman  of  rank 
can  have  feet  or  legs.  Witness  the  following  story,  which 
we  have  from  very  good  authority  »•  When  the  mother 
of  the  late  king  of  Spain  was  on  her  road  towards  Madrid, 
she  passed  throng  a  little  town  in  Spain,  fiunous  ibr  its 
manufactory  of  j^b^es  and  stockings.  The  ma^stmtes  of 
the  place  thought  they  could  not  better  express  thcdr  joy 
for  the  reception  of  tiieir  new  queen,  than  by  presenting 
her  with  a  sample  of  those  commodities,  far  whic^  alone 
their  town  was  remarkable.  The  mofor  domo,  who  con- 
ducted the  princess,  received  the  gloves  very  gracioasly ; 
hot,  when  the  stockings  were  presented,  he  ftang  them 
away  with  great  indignation,  and  severely  reprimanded  the 

*  Mhioiret  de  la  cour  (VXtpagne^  par  Madame  d*Juwy» 
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magitlrates  for  this  egregious  piece  of  indecency.  Know, 
says  he,  thai  a  queen  of  Spain  has  no  legs.  The  young 
.queai,  who  at  that  time  understood  the  language  but  im- 
perfectly^  and  had  often  been  frightened  with  stories  of 
Spanish  jealousy,  imagined  that  they  were  to  cut  off  her 
legs.  Upon  which  she  fell  a-crying,  and  begged  them  to 
coiidttct  her  back  to  Germany,  for  that  she  never  could 
endure  the  operation ;  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  they 
could  appease  her.  Philip  lY.  is  said  never  in  his  life  to 
have  laughed  heartily  but  at  the  recital  of  this  story. 

Having  rejected  polygamy,  and  matched  one  man  with 
one  woman,  let  us  now  consider  what  duration  we  shall  as- 
sign to  their  union,  and  whether  we  shall  admit  of  those 
voluntary  divorces  which  were  customary  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Those  who  would  defend  this  practice,  may 
employ  the  following  reasons. 

How  often  does  disgust  and  aversion  arise,  after  mar-* 
riage,  from  the  most  trivial  accidents,  or  from  an  incompa- 
tibility of  humour ;  where  time,  instead  of  curing  the 
wounds,  proceeding  from  mutual  injuries,  festers  them 
every  day  the  more,  by  new  quarrels  and  reproaehes  ?  Let; 
us  separate  hearts  which  were  not  made  to  associate  to- 
gether. Either  of  them  may,  perhaps,  find  another  for 
which  it  is  better  fitted.  At  least,  nothing  can  be  more 
cruel  than  to  preserve,  by  violence,  an  union,  which,  at 
first,  was  made  by  mutual  love,  and  is  now,  in  effect,  dis- 
solved by  mutual  hatred 

But  the  liberty  of  divorces  is  not  only  a  cure  to  hatred 
and  domestic  quarrels :  It  is  also  an  admirable  preserva- 
tive against  them,  and  the  only  secret  for  keeping  alive 
that  love  which  first  united  the  married  couple.  The  heart 
of  man  delights  in  liberty :  The  very  image  of  constraint 
is  grievous  to  it :  When  you  would  confine  it  by  violence^ 
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to  what  would  otherwise  have  been  its  choice,  the  inclina* 
tion  immediate^  changes,  and  desire  is  turned  into  aver- 
sion. If  the  public  interest  will  not  allow  us  to  enjoy  in 
polygamy  that  variety  which  is  so  agreeable  in  love :  at 
least,  deprive  us  not  of  that  liberty  which  is  so  essentially 
requisite.  In  vain  you  tell  me,  that  I  had  my  choice  of 
the  person  with  whom  I  would  conjoin  myself.  I  had  my 
choice,  it  is  true,  of  my  prison ;  Wt  this  is  but  a  small 
comfort,  since  it  must  still  be  a  prison. 

Such  are  the  arguments  which  may  be  urged  in  favour 
of  divorces :  But  there  seem  to  be  these  three  unanswer- 
able objections  against  them.     Firsty  What  must  become 
of  the  children  upon  the  separaticm  of  the  parents  ?  I^ust 
they  be  committed  to  the  care  of  a  stepmother ;  and  in-- 
stead  of  the  fond  attention  and  concern  of  a  parent,  feel 
all  the  indifference  or  hatred  of  a  stranger,  or  an  enemy  ? 
These  inconveniences  are  su^ciently  felt,  where  nature, 
has  made  the  divorce  by  the  doom  inevitable  to  all  mor- 
tals :  And  shall  we  seek  to  multiply  those  inconveniences 
by  multiplying  divorces,  and  putting  it  in  the  power  of 
parents,  upon  every  caprice,  to  render  their,  posterity  mi-^, 
serable  ? 

Secondly^  If  it  be  true,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  heart 
of  man  naturally  delights  in  liberty,  and  hates  every  thing 
to  which  it  is  confined  ;  it  is  also  true,  on  the  other,  that 
the  heart  of  man  naturally  submits  to  necessity^  and  wyock 
loses  an  inclination,  when  there  appears  an  absolute  impos- 
sibility of  gratifying  it.  Thes^  principles  of  human  nature, 
you'll  say,  are  contradictory :  But  what  is  man  but  a  heap 
of  contradictions !  Though  it  is  remarkable,  that  where 
principles  are,  after  this  manner,  contrary  in  their  opera- 
tion, they  do  not  always  destroy  each  other ;  but  the  one 
or  the  other  may  predominate  on  any  particular  occasion^ 
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according  as  ctrcumBtances  are  more  or  hm  iaroarable  to 
it.  For  instaQoe,  love  is  a  restless  and  impatient  passiooy 
fbll  of  caprices  and  variations :  arising  in  a  moment  from 
a  feature,  from  an  air,  from  nothing,  and  suddenly  extin- 
guishing after  the  same  manner.  Such  a  passion  requires 
liberty  above  all  things ;  and  therefore  Eloisa  had  reason^ 
when,  in  order  to  preserve  this  passion^  she  refused  to  mar- 
ij  her  beloved  Ahelard* 

How  oft,  when  pressed  to  marriage,  have  I  said, 
CufW  oa  afl  laws  but  Ihose  wliidi  ]of»  hu  made : 
hofte,  finee  as  air,  at  ti|^  of  hunsaa  Ue% 

Spreads  his  light  wing%  and  in  a  moment  flies. 

Batjiriendikip  is  a  calm  and  sedate  affeetion,  conducted  hf 
reason  and  cemented  by  habit ;  springing  from  long  ac* 
quaintanoe  and  mutual  ol^gations ;  without  jealonsies  or 
fears,  and  without  those  feverish  fits  of  heat  uid  coid,  which 
cause  such  an  agreeable  torment  in  the  amorous  passion* 
So  sober  an  affisction,  therefore,  as  friendship,  rather  thrives 
under  constraint,  and  never  rises  to  sudh  a  height,  as  when 
any  strong  interest  or  necessity  binds  two  persons  together, 
.and  gives  them  some  common  ot39ect  of  pursuit.   We  need, 
not,  therefore,  be  afraid  of  drawing  the  marriage*knot, 
which  chiefly  subsists  by  friendship,  the  closest  possible. 
The  amity  between  the  persons,  where  it  is  solid  and  sin* 
cere,  wiH  rather  gain  by  it :  And  where  it  is  wavering  and 
uncertain,  this  is  the  best  expedient  for  fixing  it.     How 
many  frivolous  quarrels  and  disgusts  are  there,  which  peo- 
ple of  common  prudence  endeavour  to  forget,  when  they 
lie  under  a  necessity  of  passing  their  lives  t<^ether ;  but 
which  would  soon  be  inflamed  into  the  most  deadly  hatred, 
were  they  pursued  to  the  utmost,  under  the  prospect  of  an 
easy  separation  ?, 
In  the  third  place,  We  must  connderi  that  nothing  is 
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more  dangerous  than  to  unite  two  persons  so  closely  in  all 
their  interests  and  concerns^  as  man  and  wife,  without  ren- 
dering the  union  entire  and  total.  The  least  possibility  of 
a  separate  interest  must  be  the  source  of  endless  quarrels 
and  suspicions.  The  wife,  not  secure  of  her  establishmentt 
will  still  be  driving  some  separate  end  or  project ;  and  the 
husband's  selfishness,  being  accompanied  with  more  power^ 
may  be  still  more  dangerous. 

Should  these  reasons  against  voluntary  divorces  be  deem- 
ed insufficient,  I  hope  nobody  will  pretend  to  refuse  the 
testimony  of  eaq>eri^ce*  At  the  time  when  divorces  weve 
most  frequent  among  the  Romfms,  oiarriages  were  most 
rare;  and  Augustus  was  oUiged^  by  penal  laws,  to  fnroe 
men  of  fashion  into  the  married  state :  A  circumstaoee 
which  is  acarcely  to  be  fisnnd  in  any  other  age  or  nation. 
The  more  anci^  laws  of  Rome>  which  prohibited  divor- 
ces, are  extremdy  praised  by  Dionysius  HaiycanMUMieus  K 
Wonderful  waa  the  haraumy,  says  Uie  kostorian,  which  thni 
inseparable  miioii  of  interests  produced  between  ntarried 
persons ;  while  each  of  them  considered  the  inevitable  ne« 
cessity  by  whkh  they  were  linkesd  together,  and  abandon^ 
ed  all  prospect  of  any  odier  choice  or  estabHsbment. 

The  exclusion  of  polygamy  and  divorces  sufficiently  re- 
commends our  present  European  practice  with  regard  t» 
marriage. 

•  Lib.  iL 
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OF  SIMPLICITY  AND  REFINEMENT  IN  WRITING. 

Jr  INK  writing,  according  to  Mr  Addison,  consists  of  sen^* 
timents  which  are  natural,  without  being  obvious.  There 
cannot  be  a  juster  and  more  concise  definition  of  fine  wri- 
ting. 

Sentiments,  which  are  merely  natural,  a£fect  not  the  mind 
with  any  pleasure,  and  seem  not  worthy  of  our  attention. 
The  pleasantries  of  a  waterman,  the  observations  of  a  pea- 
sant, the  ribaldry  of  a  porter  or  hackney  coachman,  all  c^ 
these  are  natural  and  disagreeable.  What  an  insipid  co- 
medy should  we  make  of  the  chit*chat  of  the  tea-table,  co<« 
pied  faithfully  and  at  full  length  ?  Nothing  can  please  per- 
sons of- taste,  but  nature  drawn  with  all  her  graces  and  or- 
naments, kt  belle  nature  i  or  if  we  copy  low  life,  the  strokes 
must  be  strong  and  remarkable,  and  must  convey  a  lively 
image  to  the  mind.  The  absurd  natvetS  of  Sanco  Pancho 
b  represented  in  such  inimitable  colours  by  Cervantes,  that 
it  entertains  as  much  as  the  picture  of  the  most  magnani- 
mous hero  or  the  softest  lover. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  orators,  philosophers,  critics, 
or  any  authpr  who  speaks  in  his  own  person,  without  in- 
troducing other  speakers  or  actors.  If  his  language  be  not 
elegant,  his  observations  uncommon,  his  sense  strong  and 
masculine,  he  will  in  vain  boast  his  nature  and  simplicity. 
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He  may  be  correct ;  but  he  never  will  be  agreeable.  It  id. 
tbe  unhappiness  of  such  authors,  that  they  are  never  blam* 
ed  or  censured.  The  good  fortune  of  a  book,  and  that  of 
a  man,  are  not  the  same.  The  secret  deceiving  path  of 
life,  which  Horace  talks  of,  faUentis  semita  vitds^  may  be. 
the  happiest  lot  of  the  one;  Init  is  the  greatest  misfortune, 
which  the  other  can  possibly  fall  into. 

On  the  other  hand,  productions  which  are  merely  sur«. 
prising,  without  being  natural,  can  never  give  any  lasting 
entertainment  to  the  mind.     To  draw  chimeras,  is  not, 

* 

properly  speaking,  to  copy  or  imitate.   The  justness  of  the 
representation  is  lost,  and  the  mind  is  displeased  to  find  a. 
picture  which  bears  no  resemblance  to  any  original.     Nor 
are  such  excessive  refinements  more  agreeable  in  the  epis- 
tolary or  philosophic  style,  than  in  the  epic  or  tragic.   Too 
much  ornament  is  a  fault  In  every  kind  of  production.  Un* 
common  expressions,  strong  flashes  of  wit,  pointed  simUes» 
and  epigrammatic  turns,  especially  when  they  recur  too 
frequently,  are  a  disfigurement,  rather  than  any  embellish- 
ment :  of  discourse.    As  the  eye,  in  surveying  a  Gothic 
building,  is  distracted  by  the  multiplicity  of  ornaments, 
and  loses  the  whole  by  its  minute. attention  to  the  parts ;  so 
the  mind,  in  perusing  a  work  overstocked  with  wit,  is  fa« 
tigued  and  disgusted  with  tbe  constant  endeavour  to  shine 
and  surprise.    This  is  the  case  where  a  writer  overabounds 
in  wit,  even  though  that  wit,  in  itseli^  should  be  just  and 
agreeable.    But  it  commonly  happens. to  such  writers,  that 
they  seek  for  their  favourite  ornaments,  even  where  the 
subject  does  not  afford  them ;  and  by  that  means  have  twen- 
ty insipid  conceits  for  one  thought  which  is  really  beauti- 
ful. 

There  is  no 'object  in  critical  learning  more  copious 
tbftQ  this,  of  the  just  mixture  of  simplicity  and  r^uiement 
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in  irritiog ;  and  therefor^  not  to  wAnder  ia  too  large  a 
6M9 1  shaO  confine  myself  to  a  fcfvr  general  observatioiHl 
on  that  head. 

Firs^f  I  observe  That  though  excenet  of  both  kinds  are 
io  b€  avoided f  and  though  a  proper  medium  ought  to  be  $tu^ 
died  m  all  productions^  yet  this  $aedium  lies  not  in  apoisttf 
but  admits  of  a  considenMe  latitude.  Consid^  the  wide 
distance)  in  this  respecty  between  Mr  Pope  and  Lucre- 
tius, These  seem  to  lie  in  the  two  greatest  extremes  ci 
refinement  and  simplicity  in  ii^ich  a  poet  can  indulge 
himself,  without  being  guilty  of  any  Uiimeable  excess^  All 
this  interval  may  be  filled  with  poets  who  may  difier  from 
each  other,  but  may  be  equally  admirable^  each  in  his  pe« 
cttliar  style  and  manner.  Ck>meiUe  and  Congreve,  who 
carry  their  wit  and  refinement  somewhat  farther  than  Mr 
Pope,  (if  poets  of  so  different  a  kind  can  be  Gonq>ared  to* 
gether,)  and  Sophocles  and  Terence,  who  are  more  aimple 
than  Lucretius,  seem  to  have  gone  out  of  that  medium  in 
which  the  most  perfect  productions  are  found,  and  to  be 
guilty  of  some  excess  in  these  opposite  characters.  Of  all 
the  great  poets,  Viigil  and  Racine,  in  my  opinion,  lie 
nearest  the  centre,  and  are  tiie  &rthest  removed  firom  both 
the  extremities^ 

My  second  observation  oa  this  head  is,  l%at  it  is  very 
dijfficultf  if  not  impossible^  to  explain  by  *words  ^sphere  thejuei 
medium  lies  between  the  excesses  of  simplicity  and  refine*' 
met^t  or  to  give  any  rule  by  which  we  can  knew  precisely  the 
bounds  between  thefauU  and  the  beauty.  A  critic  may  not 
only  discourse  very  judiciously  cm  this  head  without  in^- 
structing  his  readers,  but  even  without  understanding  the 
matter  perfectly  himself.  There  is  not  a  finer  piece  of 
criticism  than  the  Dissertation  on  PaHorals  by  Fontenelle^ 
in  wbidi,  by  a  number  of  reflections  and  philosophical 
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reasonings,  he  endeavours  to  fix  the  just  medium  which  is 
suitable  to  that  species  of  writing.  But  let  any  one  read 
die  pastorals  of  that  author,  and  he  will  be  convinced  that 
this  judicious  critic,  notwithstanding  his  fine  reasonings, 
had  a  false  taste,  and  fixed  the  point  of  perfection  much 
nearer  the  extreme  of  refinement  than  pastoral  poetry  will 
admit  of.  The  sentiments  of  his  shepherds  are  better 
suited  to  the  toilettes  of  Paris  than  to  the  forests  of  Arca« 
dia.  But  this  it  is  impossible  to  discover  firom  his  critical 
reasonings.  He  blames  all  excessive  painting  and  orna- 
ment as  much  as  Virgil  could  have  done,  had  that  great 
poet  wrote  a  dissertation  on  this  species  of  poetry.  How- 
ever different  the  tastes  of  men,  their  general  discourse  on 
these  subjects  is  commonly  the  same.  No  criticism  can 
be  instructive  which  descends  not  to  particulars,  and  is 
not  fiill  of  examples  and  illustrations.  It  is  allowed  on  all 
hands,  that  beauty,  as  well  as  virtue,  always  lies  in  a  me- 
dium ;  but  where  this  medium  is  placed  is  a  great  ques* 
tion,  and  can  never  be  sufficiently  explained  by  general 
reasonings. 

I  shall  deliver  it  as  a  third  observation  on  this  subject, 
Jlhat  we  aught  to  be  more  on  our  guard  against  the  excess  of 
Tf/lnement  than  titat  of  simplicity  ^  and  that  because  the  Jar* 
mer  ewcess  is  both  less  beautifiil,  and  mare  dangerous  than 
the  latter. 

It  is  a  certain  rule,  that  wit  and  passion  are  entirely 
incompatible.  When  the  affections  are  moved,  there  is 
no  place  for  the  imagination.  The  mind  of  man  being 
naturally  limited,  it  is  impossible  that  all  its  faculties  can 
q[>erat6  at  once ;  aqd  the  more  any  oQe  predominates,  the 
less  room  is  there  for  the  others  to  exert  their  vigour. 
For  this  reason,  a  greater  degree  of  simplicity  is  required 
jfn  nl)  ccnnposilions  wherp  men,  and  actions,  and  passionn 
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are  painted,  than  in  such  as  consist  of  reflections  and  ob- 
servations. And  as  the  former  species  of  writing  is  the 
more  engaging  and  beautiful,  one  may  safely,  upon  this 
account,  give  the  preference  to  the  extreme  of  simplicity 
above  that  of  refinement. 

We  may  also  observe,  that  those  compositions  which 
we  read  the  oftenest,  and  which  every  man  of  taste  has 
got  by  heart,  have  the  recommendation  of  simplicity,  and 
have  nothing  surprising  in  the  thought,  when  divested  of 
that  elegance  of  expression,  and  harmony  of  numbers,  with  , 
which  it  is  clothed.  If  the  merit  of  the  composition  lie  in 
a  point  of  wit,  it  may  strike  at  first ;  but  the  mind  antici- 
pates the  thought  in  the  second  perusal,  and  is  no  longer 
affected  by  it.  When  I  read  an  epigram  of  Martial,  the 
first  line  recalls  the  whole  ;  and  I  have  no  pleasure  in  re- 
peating to  myself  what  I  know  already.  Bat  each  line, 
each  word  in  Catullus  has  its  merit,  and  I  am  never  tired 
with  the  perusal  of  him.  It  is  sufficient  to  run  over  Cow- 
ley once ;  but  Parnell,  after  the  ^ftieth  reading,  is  as  fi-esh 
as  at  the  first.  Besides,  it  is  with  books  as  with  women, 
where  a  certain  plainness  of  manner  and  of  dress  is  more 
engaging  than  that  glare  of  paint,  and  airs,  and  apparel 
which  may  dazzle  the  eye,  but  reaches  not  the  affections. 
Terence  is  a  modest  and  bashful  beauty,  to  whom  we 
grant  every  thing,  because  he  assumes  nothing,  and  whose 
purity  and  nature  make  a  durable,  though  not  a  violent  ^ 
impression  on  us. 

But  refinement,  as  it  is  the  less  beautiful^  so  is  it  the 
more  dangerous  extreme,  and  what  we  are  the  aptest  to 
fitll  into.  Simplicity  passes  for  dulness,  when  it  is  not  ac- 
companied with  great  elegance  and  propriety.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  something  surprising  in  a  blaze  of  wit 

and  conceit.    Ordinary  readers  are  mightily  struck  with' 

1 
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it|  and  falsely  imagine  it  to  be  the  most  difficult,  as  well 
as  most  excellent  way  of  writing.  Seneca  abounds  with 
agreeable  faults,  says  Quintilian,  ahunddt  didcibus  vitiis ; 
and  for  that  reason  is  the  more  dangerous,  and  the  more 
apt  to  pervert  the  taste  of  the  young  and  inconsiderate. 

I  shall  add,  that  the  excess  of  refinement  is  now  more 
to  be  guarded  against  than  ever;  because  it  is  the  extreme 
which  men  are  the  most  apt  to  fall  into,  after  learning  has 
made  some  progress,  and  after  eminent  writers  have  ap- 
peared in  every  species  of  composition.  The  endeavour 
to  please  by  novelty  leads  men  wide  of  simplicity  and  na- 
tjure,  and  fills  their  writings  with  afSsctation  and  conceit* 
It  was  thus  the  Asiatic  eloquence  degenerated  so  much, 
from  the  Attic  It  was  thus  the  age  of  Claudius  and  Nero 
became  so  much  inferior  to  that  of  Augustus  in  taste  and 
genius.  And  perhaps  there  are,  at  present,  some  symptoms 
of  a  like  degeneracy  of  taste  in  France,  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land. 


you  I. 
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OF  NATIONAL  CHARACTERS. 

Th>  Tdgar  are  apt  to  carry  aU  »>««ma;  cA^ir^m  to  ex. 
tremes ;  and^  having  once  established  it  as  a  princqple,  that 
any  people  are  knavish,  or  cowardly,  or  ignorant,  thqr 
will  admit  of  no  exception,  but  comprehend  every  indivi* 
dual  under  the  same  censure.  Men  of  sense  condemn 
these  undistinguishing  judgments ;  though,  at  the  same 
time,  they  allow  that  each  nation  has  a  peculiar  set  of  man- 
ners, and  that  some  particular  qualities  are  more  frequent* 
ly  to  be  met  with  among  one  people  than  among  their 
neighbours.  The  common  people  in  Switzerland  have 
probably  more  honesty  than  those  of  the  same  rank  in  Ire- 
land  ;  and  every  prudent  man  will,  from  that  circumstance 
alone,  make  a  difference  in  the  trust  which  he  reposes  in 
each.  We  have  reason  to  expect  greater  wit  and  gaiety 
in  a  Frenchman  than  in  a  Spaniard;  though  Cervantes 
was  bom  in  Spain.  An  Englishman  will  naturally  be  sup- 
posed to  have  more  knowledge  than  a  Dane ;  though 
Tycho  Brahe  wa^  a  native  of  Denmark. 

Different  reasons  are  assigned  for  these  national  charac" 
ters  s  while  some  account  for  them  from  morale  others  from 
physical  causes.  By  moral  causes,  I  mean  all  circumstances, 
which  are  fitted  to  work  on  the  mind  as  motives  or  rea- 
sons, and  which  render  a  peculiar  set  of  manners  habitual 
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to  US.  Of  ifais  kind  are^  the  natiire  of  the  government,  the 
revofaitions  of  public  iifliir%  the  plenty  or  penuty  in  which 
the  people  Uve>  the  intiuition  of  the  nution  with  regard  tQ 
its  neii^bpursy  «nd  such  Uke  drcurastanees*  By  physical 
causes,  I  mean  those  qualities  of  the  m  and  climaley 
iHiich  «re  supposed  to  work  iiisensibly  on  the  temper,  by 
altering  the  tone  and  habit  of  the  body,  and  guying  a  pc^r* 
tknbr  complexion,  which,  though  reflection  and  reason 
Ittay  somelsmes  overcome  it,  wiM  yet  prevail  amoi^  the 
generality  of  mankind,  and  have  an  influence  on  their  manf^ 
liers. 

That  th^  character  of  a  nation  wQl  much  depend  on 
mofal  causes,  most  be  evident  to  the  most  superficial  ob- 
^rver  j  since  a  nation  Is  nothing  but  a  collection  of  .indi* 
viduals,  and  the  manners  of  individuahi  are  frequently  de* 
termined  by  these  causes.  As  poverty  and  hard  labour 
debase  the  minds  of  the  common  people,  and  render  them 
unfit  for  any  science  and  ingenious  professfen  ;  so,  where 
any  government  becomes  very  oppressive  to  all  its  sutgects, 
it  must  have  a  proportional  efiect  on  thdur  temper  and  ge- 
nius, and  must  banish  all  the  liberal  arts  from  among  th^n. 

The  same  principle  of  moral  causes  fixes  the  character 
iX  diffisrent  professions,  and  alters  even  that  disposition, 
which  the  particular  members  reeeive  from  the  hand  of 
nature.  A  soldier  and  apriesi  are  difierent  chm'acters,  in 
alt  nations,  and  all  ages;  and  this  diflference  is  founde4 
on  drpumstanpes  whose  operation  is  eternal  and  unalteri- 
able. 

Hie  uncertainty  of  their  life  makes  soldiers  lavish  and 
generous,  as  well  as  brave :  Their  idleness,  together  with 
the  large  societies  which  they'form  in  camps  or  garrisons, 
inclines  them  to  pleasure  and  gallantry :  By  their  firequent 
fihange  of  company,  they  acquire  good  breeding  and  an 
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openness  of  befaavipur :  Being  employed  only  against  a 
public  and  an  open  enemy»  they  become  candid^  honesty 
and  undesigning :  And  as  they  use  more  the  labour  of  the 
body  than  that  of  the  mind,  they  are  commonly  thought- 
less and  ignorant  \ 

It  is  a  trite,  but  not  altogether  a  false  maxii^^  that 
priests  of  all  religions  are  the  same  /  and  thongh  the  cha- 
racter of  the  profession  will  not,  in  every  instance,  prevail 
over  the  personal  chiEuracter,  yet  it  is  sure  always  to  pre- 
dominate with  the  greater  number*  For  as  chemists  ob- 
serve, that  spirits,  when  raised  to  a  certain  height,  are  all 
the  same,  from  whatever  materials  they  be  extracted ;  so 
these  men,  being  elevated  above  humanity,  acquire  a  uni- 
form character,  which  is  entirely  their  own,  and  which,  in 
my  opinion,  is,  generally  speaking,  not  the  most  amiable 
that  is  to  be  met  with  in  human  society.  It  is,  in  most 
points,  opposite  to  that  of  a  soldier ;  as  is  the  way  of  life, 
from  which  it  is  derived  P. 

As  to  physical  causes,  1  am  inclined  to  doubt  altogether 
of  their  operation  in  this  particular ;  nor  do  I  think  that 
men  owe^any  thing  of  their  temper  or  genius  to  the  air, 
food,  or  climate.  I  confess,  that  the  contrary  opinion  may 
justly,  at  first  sight,  seem  probable;  since  we  find,  that 
these  circumstances  have  an  influence  over  every  other  anir 
mal,  and  that  even  those  creatures,  which  are  fitted  to.liv^ 
In  all  climates,  such  as  dogs,  horses,  &c.  do  not  attain  the 
same  perfection  in  all.  The  courage  of  bull-dogs  and 
game-cocks  seems  peculiar  to  England.  Flanders  is  re- 
markable for  large  and  heavy  horses:  Spain  for  horses 
light,  and  of  good  mettle.  And  any  breed  of  these  crea- 
tures, transplanted  from  one  country  to  another,  will  soon 

•  See  Note  [HJ  »»  §ee  Now  [I.] 
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lose  the  qualities  which  they  derived  from  their  native  cli- 
mate.    It  may  be  askedf  why  not  the  same  with  men  ^  ? 

There  are  few  questions  more  curious  than  this^  or 
which  will  oftener  occur  in  our  inquiries  concerning  hu- 
man afiairs;  and  therefore  it  may  be  proper  to  give  it  a 
fuU  examiiiation. 

'  The  human  mind  is  of  a  very  imitative  nature;  nor  is 
it  possible  for  any  set  of  men  to  converse  often  together, 
withontaequiring  a  similitude  of  manners,  andcommuni- 
cating^to  each  other  their  vices  as  well  as  virtues*  The 
inropenaity  to  company  and  society  is  strong  in  all  rational 
creatures ;  and  the  same  disposition,  which  gives  us  this 
pn^nsity,  makes  us  enter  deeply  into  each  other's  senti- 
ments, and  causes  like  passions  and  inclipations  to  run,  as 
it  were,'  by  contagion,  through  the  whole  club  or  knot  of 
companions.  Where  a  number  of  men  are  united  into 
one  political  body,  the  occasions  of  their  intercourse  must 
be  so  frequent,  for  defence,  commerce,  and  government, 
that,  together  with  •  the  same  speech  or  language,  they 
must  acquire  a  resemblance  in  their  manners,  and  have  a 
common  or  national  character,  as  well  as  a  personal  one, 
peculiar  to  each  individual.  Now,  though  nature  produces 
all  kinds  of  temper  and  understanding  in  great  abundance| 
it  does  not  follow,  that  she  always  produces  them  in  like 
proportions,  and  that  in  every  society  the  ingredients  of  in- 
dustry and  indolence,  valour  and  cowardice,  humanity  and 
brutaltty,  wisdom  and  folly,  will  be  mixed  after  the  same 
manner.  In  the  infancy  of  society,  if  any  of  these  disposi- 
tions be  found  in  greater  abundance  than  the  rest,  it  will 
naturally  prevail  in  the  composition,  and  give  a  tincture  to 
the  national  character.    Or  should  it  be  asserted,  that  no 

*  See  Non  [K.] 
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ispecies  of  temper  can  reasoniMjr  be  presmoed  to  predo- 
minate, even  in  those  oontrfieted  societies^  and  that  the 
same  proportions  will  always  be  preserved  in  the  mixture  ; 
yet  surely  the  persons  in  credit  and  authority,  being  a  stiU 
more  contracted  body,  cannot  always  be  presumed  to  be 
of  the  same  character ;  and  their  influence  on  the  nuuiners 
of  th&  people  must,  at  all  times,  be  very  considerable.    I^ 
on  the  first  establishment  of  a  republic,  ft  Brutus  should  be 
placed  in  authority,  and  be  tranqiorted  with  such  an  en- 
thusiasm for  liberty  and  puUic  good,  as  to  overlook  all  the 
ties  of  nature,  as  well  as  private  interesty  such  an  iUttstrious 
example  will  naturally  have  an  eflfect  on  the  whole  societyy 
find  kindle  the  same  passion  in  every  bosom*     Whatever 
it  be  that  forms  the  manners  of  one  generation,  (he  tteaet 
must  imbibe  a  deeper  tincture  of  the  same  dye  $   men 
being  more  susceptible  of  all  impressions  during  infiuicyv 
and  retaining  these  impressions  as  long  as  they  r^nain  in 
the  world.     I  assart,  then,  that  all  nationd  characters, 
where  they  depend  not  on  fixed  fnoraj'caufies,  proceed  fitun 
such  accidents  as  these,  and  that  physical  causes  have  no 
discernible  operation  on  the  human  mind.    It  is  a  maxim 
in  all  philosophy,  that  causes  which  do  not  appear,  are  to^ 
be  considered  as  not  existing. 

If  we  run  over  the  globe,  or  revolve  the  annak  of  history^ 
we  shall  discover  every  where  signs  of  a  sympathy  or  ooom 
tagion  of  manners,  none  of  the  influence  of  air  or  climate* 
First,  We  may  observe,  that  where  a  v^  extensive 
government  has  been  established  for  many  centuries,  it 
spreads  a  national  character  ov^  the  whole  empire,  and 
communicates  to  every  part  a  similarity  i^manners.  Thus 
the  Chinese  have  the  greatest  uniformity  of  character 
imaginable,  though  the  air  and  climate,  in  different  parts 
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of  those  vast  dommiotifiy  adnut  of  very  coalideAible  varia- 
tiont. 

Secondly f  In  small  govficiiiaeiils»  which  are  contiguous^ 
the  people  hare  notwitfifttaiidinig  a  different  character,  and 
are  often  as  distinguishable  in  their  manners  as  the  most 
distant  nitons.  Athens  and  Thebes  were  but  a  short  day's 
journey  from  each  other ;  though  the  Athenians  were  ob 
jFemarkable  for  ingenuity,  politeness,  and  gaiety,  as  the 
Thebans  for  dulness,  rusticity,  and  a  phlegmatic  temper. 
Plutarch,  discoursing  of  the  effects  of  air  on  the  minds  of 
men,  observes,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pirseum  possessed 
very  differoit  tempers  from  those  of  the  higher  town  in 
Athens,  which  was  distant  about  four  miles  from  the  for- 
taer:  But  I  believe  no  one  attributes  the  difference  of 
manners,  in  Wapping  and  St  James's,  to  a  difference  of 
airordimate* 

Thirdly^  The  satne  national  character  commonly  foUowa 
|he  authority  of  govemm^t  to  a  precise  boundary ;  and 
npcm  crossing  a  river  or  passing  a  mountain,  one  finds  a 
new  set  of  manners,  with  a  new  government.  The  Lan- 
gnedocians  and  Gascons  are  the  gayest  people  in  France » 
but  whenever  you  pass  the  Pyrenees,  you  are  among 
Spaniards.  Is  it  conceivable,  that  the  qualities  of  the  air 
ahould  change  exactly  with  the  limits  of  an  empire,  which 
depend  so  much  on  .the  accidents  of  battles,  negociations> 
and  marriages  ? 

Fourthly 9  Where  any  set  of  men,  scattered  over  distant 
nations,  maintain  a  dose  society  or  communication  to«^ 
gether,  they  acquire  a  similitude  of  manners,  and  have  but 
little  in  common  with  the  nations  amongst  whom  they  live. 
Thus  the  Jews  in  Europe,  and  the  Armenians  in  the- east, 
have  a  peculiar  character  $  and  the  former  are  as  much 
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noted  for  fraudi  as  the  latter  for  probity  *•  The  Jesuits  in 
all  Roman  Catholic  countries  are  also  observed  to  have  a 
character  peculiar  to  tbemselvea* 

Fifthly y  Where  an  accident,  as  a  diference  in  language 
or  religion,  keeps  two  nations,  inhabiting  the  same  eoun*- 
try,  from  mixing  with  each  other,  they  will  pefserve,-  da* 
ring  several  cenlaries,  a  distinct  and  even  opposite,  set  of 
manners.  The  integrity,  gravity,  and  bravery  of  the  Turks, 
form  an  exact  contrast  to  the  deceit,  levity,  and  cowardice 
of  the  modem  Greeks. 

Sixthly^  The  same  set  of  manners  will  follow  a  naciouj 
and  adhere  to  them  over  the  whole  globe,  as  well  as  the 
same  laws  and  language.  The  Spanish,  English,  French 
and  Dutch  colonies,  are  all  distingui^able  even  between 
the  tropics. 

Seventhly^  The  manners  of  a  people  change  very  con* 
siderably  from  one  age  to  another ;  either  by  great  altera- 
tions in  their  government,  by  the  mixtures  of  new  people, 
or  by  that  inconstancy,  to  which  all  human  affairs  are  sub^ 
ject.  The  ingenuity,  industry,  and  activity  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  stupiditjr  and 
indolence  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  those  regions. 
Candour,  bravery,  and  love  of  liberty,  formed  the  character 
of  the  ancient  Romans ;  as  subtlety,  cowardice,  and  a  sla- 
vish disposition,  do  that  of  the  modern.  The  old  Spaniards 
Were  restless,  turbulent,  and  so  addicted  to  war,  that  many 
of  them  killed  themselves  when  deprived  of  their  arms  by 
the  Romans  ^.  One  would  find  an  equal  difficulty  at  pre^ 
sent  (at  least  one  would  have  found* it  fifty  years  ago)  to 
rouse  up  the  modern  Spaniards  to  arms.    The  Bataviaus 

•  See  Non  [Li] 
^  Tit.  LiYU,  lib,  xxxi?*  csp.  17. 
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>vrere  aU  soldiers  of  fortune)  and'hi^ed  themselves  ihto  the 
Soman  armies.  Thar  posterity  titiake  use  of  foreigners 
fer  the  same  purpose  that  the  Romans  did  their  ancestors. 
Tboush  some  few  strokes  of  the  French  character  be  the 

o 

same  with  that  which  Caesar  has  ascribed  to  the  Gauls ; 
yet  what  oMfparison  betweeti  the  cirility,  humanity,  and 
knowlifidge  of  th&  modern  inhabitants  of  that  country^  and 
the  ignorance,  barbarity,  and  grossness  of  the  ancient  f 
'Not  to  insist  upon  the  great  diflference  between  the  present 
possessors  of  Britain,  and  those  before  tlie  Roman  con« 
qoest ;  we  may-  observe  that  our  ancestors,  a  few  centuries 
ago,  were  sunk  into  the  most  abject  superstition  ;  last  cen* 
tury  tbey  were  kiflaibed.wit)i4he  most  furious  enthusiasm, 
and  are  now  settled  into  the  most  eool  indifference  with  re* 
gard  to  reli^ous  matters,  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  nation 
of  the  world. 

Eighthly p  Where  several  neighbouring  nations  have  a 
Yery  close  commumeaition  together,  ettber  by  policy,  com- 
merce, or  travellings  tbey  acquire  a  similitude  of  manners, 
proportioned  to  the  communication.  Thus  all  the  Franks 
appear  to  have  a  uniform  character  tothe  eastern  nations. 
The  differences  among  them  are  like  the  peculiar  accents 
of  different  provinces,  which  are  not  distinguishable  except 
by  an  ear  accustomed  to  them,  and  which  commonly  escape 
a  foreigner. 

Ninthly^  We  may  often  remark  a  wonderful  mixture  of 
manners  and  characters  in  the  same  nation,  speaking  the 
same  language,  and  subject  to  the  same  government :  And 
in  this  particular  the  English  are  the  most  remarkable  of 
any  people  that  perhaps  ever  were  in  the  world.  Nor  is 
this  to  be  ascribed  to  the  mutability  and  uncertainty  of  their 
climate,  or  to  any  other  physical  causes ;  since  all  these 
causes  take  place  in  the  neighbouring  country  of  Scotland, 
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without  having  the  'same  eftct.  Wjhece  the  govienuDeftt 
of  a  nation  is  altogether  repabUean^  it  is  apt  to  b^get  a 
peculiar  set  of  nuumen*  Where  it  is  altogether  numai^- 
ical»  it  is  more  apt  to  have  the  siuaoe  cffisct;  the  imitation 
of  superiors  i^>reading  the  national'  nuanners  iiutar  among 
the  people.  If  the  governing  put  of  a  state  consist  altoge- 
ther of  merchants,  as  in  HoUandy  their  uniform  way  of  life 
will  fix  their  character.  If  it  consists  chiefly  of  nobks  and 
landed  gentry,  like  Germany,  France^  aiid  Spain,  the  swk 
effect  follows.  The  genius  of  a  particular  sect  or  reU« 
gion  is  also  itpt  to  mould  the  manners  of  a  people.  But 
the  English  government  is  a  mixture  of  monarchy,  aristo- 
cracy, and  democraqr.  The  people  in  authority  are  com- 
posed of  gentry  and  merdiants.  All  sects  of  religion  are 
to  be  found  among  them.  And  the  great  liberty  and  in- 
dependency, which  every  man^oys,  allows  him  todiq^lay 
the.  manners  peculiar  to  him*  Hence  the  English,  of  any 
people  in  the  universe,  have  the  least  of  a  national  charfK> 
ter ;  unless  this  very  singularity  may  pass  for  such. 

If  the  characters  of  men  depended  on  the  air  and  cli- 
mate, the  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  should  naturally  be  ex- 
pected to  have  a  mighty  influence ;  since  nothing  has  a 
greater  effect  on  all  plants  and  irrational  animals.  And 
indeed  there  is  some  reason  to  think,  that  all  the  nations, 
which  live  beyond  the  polar  circles  or  between  the  tropics, 
are  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  species,  and  are  incapable  of 
all  the  higher  attainments  of  the  human  mind.  The  por 
verty  and  misery  of  the  northern  inhabitants  of  the  globe, 
and  the  indolence  of  the  southern,  from  their  few  necessi- 
ties, may,  perhaps,  acoount^for  this  remarkable  difference, 
without  our  having  recourse  to  physical  causes.  This, 
however,  is  certain,  that  the  characters  of  nations  are  very 
promiscuous  in  the  temperate  climates,  and  that  almost  all 
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Hhe  general  dbterraticsiS)  which  have  been  formed  of  the 
•more  southern  or  more  northern  people  in  these  cluQates^ 
are  found  to  be  uncertain  and  faUacious  \ 

Shall  we  say^  that  the  neighbourhood  of  tbe'sun  inflames 
4he  imagination  of  mOT>  and  gives  it  a  pecoUar  qurit  and 
Tivadty  ?  The  French^  Greeks^  Egyptimia  and  Persian^ 
are  remarkaUe  for  gaiety.  The  Sp&niardsy  Turks,  and 
Chinese,  are  noted  for  gravity  and  a  serious  d^orjtment^ 
without  any  such  diffisr^ice  of  climate  as  to  produce  this 
differaice  of  temper. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  called  all  other  nations 
barbarians,  confined  genius  and  a  fine  understanding  to 
the  more  southern  climates,  and  pronounced  the  northern 
nations  incapable  of  all  knowledge  and  civility.  But  our 
island  has  produced  as  great  men,  either  for.  actieoi  or 
learning,  as  Greece  or  Italy  has  tp  boast  of. 

It  is  pretended,  that  the  sentipients  of  men  become  more 
delicate  as  the  country  apjH'oaQhes  nearer  to  the  sun ;  and 
that  the  taste  of  beauty  ap4  elegance  receives  proportional 
improvements  in  every  latitude;  as  we  particularly  observe 
of  the  languages,  of  which  the  more  southern  are  smooth 
and  mekxlious,  the  northern  harsh  and  untunable.  But 
this  observation  holds  not  universally.  The  Arabic  is 
uncouth  and  disagreeable :  The  Muscovite  aoft  and  musi^ 
caL  Energy,  strength^  and  harshness,  form  the  diaracter 
of  the  Latin  tongue :  The  Italian  is  the  most  liquid^ 
smooth,  and  effeminate  langMage  that  can  possibly  be  ima- 
gined Every  language  will  depend  somewhat  on.  the  man-* 
ners  of  the  people  $  but  much  more  on  that  original  stock 
of  words  and  sounds,  which  they  received  fix>m  their  an-» 
cestors,  and  which  remain  unchangeable^  evm  while  their 
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manners  admit  of  the  greatest  alterations.  Who  can  donbt, 
bat  the  English  are  at  present  a  more  polite  and  knowing 
people  than  the  Greeks  were  for  several  ages  after  the  siege 
of  Troy  i  Yet  is  there  no  comparison  between  the  lan- 
guage of  Milton  and  that  of  Homer.  Ni&y,  the  greater 
the  alterations  and  improvements,  which  happen  in  the 
manners  of  a  people,  the  less  can  be  expected  in'theii^  lan- 
guage. A  few  eminent  and  refined  geniuses  will  commu- 
nicate their,  taste  and  knowledge  to  a  whole  people,  and 
produce  the  greatest  improvements ;  but  they  ^x  the  tongue 
by  dieir'writings,  and  prevent,  in  some  deg^ee^  its  farther 
changes. 

Lord  Bacon  has  observed,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
south  are,  in  general,  more  ingenious  than  those  of  the 
north )  but  that,  where  the  native  of  a  cold  climate  has  ge- 
nius, he  rises  to  a  highet  pitch  than  can  be  reached  by  the 
southern  wits.  •  This  observation  a  late  ^  writer  confirms, 
by  comparing  the  south^nm  wits  to  cucumbers,  which  are 
commonly  all  good  in  their  kind;  but  at  best  are  an  insi- 
pid firnit :  While  the  northern  geniuses  are  like  melons,  of 
which  not  one  in  fifty  is  good ;  but  when  it  is  so,  it  has  an 
exquisite  relish.  'I  believe  this  remark  may  be  allowed 
just,  when  confined  to  the  European  nations,  and  to  the 
present  age,  or  rather  to  the  preceding  one :  But  I  think 
it  may  be  accounted  for  from  moral  caiises.  All  the  sciences 
and  liberal  arts  have  been  imported  to  us  from  the  south ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  imagine,  that,  in  the  first  order  of  appli- 
cation, when  excited  by  emulation  and  by  glory,  the  few, 
who  were  addicted  to  them,  would  carry  them  to  the  great- 
est height,  and  stretch  every  nerve,  and  every  faculty,  to 

reach  the  pinnacle  of  perfection.    Such  illustrious  exam- 

< 

*  Dr  Berk«lej*    Minute  Ftiiloiopber, 
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pks  spread  knowledge  every  where,  and  Jjeget  an  univer- 
sal esteem  for  the  sciences :  After  which,  it  i§  no  wonder 
that  industry  relaxes ;  while  men  meet  not  with  suitable 
encouragement,  nor  arrive  at  such  distinction  by  their  at- 
tainments. The  universal  diffusion  of  learning  among  a 
people  and  the  entire  banishment  of  gross  ignorance 
and  rusticity,  is,  therefore,  seldom  attended  with  any  re* 
markable  perfection  in  particular  persons.  It  seems  to  be 
taken  for  granted  in  the  dialogue  de  OraioribtiSf  that  know- 
ledge was  much  more  common  in  Vespasian'^  age  than  in 
that  of  Cicero  and  Augustus.  Quintilian  also  complains 
of  tie  profanation  of  learning,  by  its  becoming  too  com- 
mon. ^*  Formerly,"  says  Juvenal,  **  science  was  confined 
to  Greece  and  Italy.  Now  the  whole  world  emulates 
Athens  and  Rome.  Eloquent  Gaul  has  taught  Britain^ 
knowing  in  the  laws.  Even  Thule  entertains  thoughts  of 
hiring  rhetoricians  for  its  instruction^."  This  state  of 
learning  is  remarkable ;  because  Juvenal  is  himself  the  last 
of  the  Roman  writers  that  possessed  any  d^ee  of  genius. 
Those  who  succeeded  are  v^ued  for  nothing  but  the  mat- 
ters of  &ct  of  which  they  give  us  information.  I  hope 
the  late  conversion  of  Muscovy  to  the  study  of  the  sciences 
]Mrill  not  prove  h  like  prognostic  to  the  present  period  of 
learning. 

Cardinal  Bentivoglio  gives  the  preference  to  the^  north- 
em  nations  above  the  southern  with  regard  to  candour 
and  sincerity;  and! mentions,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Spaniards 
and  Italians,  and  on  the  other,  the  Flemings  and  ^er- 

•  "  Sed  Cantaber  unde 
Stoicus,  antiqui  praesertim  aetate  Metelli  ? 
I^unc  totus  Grains,  nostrasque  babot  orbis  Athenas. 
Gallia  cauddicos  docuit  facunda  Britannos: 
,   De  conducendo  loquitur  jam  rhetore  Thule."     Sat.  1S» 
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mans.  But  {  am  apt  to  thiik^  that  Ais  has  happened  bj 
accident.  The  ancient  Romans  seem  to  have  been  a  can* 
did|  sincere  people,  as  are  the  modern  Turks.  But  if  we 
must  needs  suppose,  that  this  event  has  arisen  from  fixed 
jcauses,  we  may  only  conclude  from  it,  that  all  extremes  are 
apt  to  concur,  and  are  commonly  attended  with  the  same 
consequences.  Treachery  is  the  usual  concomitant  of  ig« 
norance  and  barbarism ;  and  if  cirili^ed  nations  ever  em- 
brace subtle  and  crooked  politics,  it  is  from  f^  excess  of 
refinement,  which  makes  them  disdain  the  plain  direct  path 
to  power  and  giory. 

Most  conquests  have  gone  fix>m  north  to  south ;  and  it 
has  hence  been  inferred,  that  the  northern  nations  possess 
a  superior  degree  of  courage  and  ferocity :  But  it  would 
have  been  juster  to  have  said,  that  most  conquests  ai*e  made 
by  poverty  and  want,  upon  plenty  and  riches.  The  Sara- 
pens,  leaving  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  carried  their  conquests 
northwards  upon  all  the  fertile  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire  ;  ^d  met  the  Turks  half  way,  who  were  poming 
southwards  from  the  deserts  of  Taartary. 

An  eminent  writer  *  has  remained,  that  all  courageous 
animals  are  also  carnivorous,  and  that  greater  courage  is 
to  be  expected  in  a  people,  such  as  the  EngEsh,  whose  fi>od 
is  strong  and  hearty,  than  in  the  half-starved  commonalty 
of  other  countries.  But  the  Swedes,  notwithstanding  their 
disadvantages  in  this  particular,  are  not  inferior,  in  martial 
courage,  to  any  nation  that  ever  was  in  the  worId# 

in  general,  we  may  observe,  that  courage^  of  all  nati<mal 
qualities,  is  the  most  precarious ;  because  it  is  exerted  only 
at  intervals,  and  by  a  few  in  eveiy  nation ;  whereas  indus- 
try, knowledge^  civility,  may  be  of  constant  and  universal 
use,  and  for  several  ages  may  become  habitual  to  the  whole 

•  Bit  William  Xemple'ff  Account  of  tbo  Netherlands. 
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people*  If  courage  be  preserved,  it  must  be  by  didciplinei 
example,  and  opinion.  The  tenth  legion  of  Caesar,,  and 
the  regiment  of  Picardy  in  France,  were  formed  promis- 
caously  from  among  the  citizens ;  but  having  once  enter-* 
taaned  a  notion,  that  they  were  the  best  troops  in  the  ser- 
vice, this  very  opinion  really  made  them  such. 

As  a  proof  how  much  courage  depends  on  opinion,  we 
may  observe,  that,  of  the  two  chief  tribes  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Dorians  and  lonians,  the  former  were  always  esteem- 
ed, and  always  appeared  more  lM*ave  and  manly  than  the 
latter ;  though  the  colonies  of  both  the  tribes  were  inter- 
spersed and  intermingled  throughout  all  the  extent  of 
Greece,  the  Lesser  Asia,  Sicily,  Italy,  and  the  islands  of 
the  ^gean  sea*  The  Athenians  were  the  only  lonians 
that  ever  had  any  reputation  for  valour  or  military  achieve- 
ments ;  though  even  these  were  deemed  inferior  to  the  La* 
cedemonians,  the  bravest  of  the  Dorians. 

The  only  observatioui  with  regard  to  the  difference  of 
men  in  different  climates,  on  which  we  can  rest  any  weight, 
is  the  vulgar  one,  that  people  in  the  northern  regions  have 
a  greater  inclination  %o  strong  liquors,  and  those  in  the 
southern  to  love  and  women.  One  can  assign  a  very  pro- 
bable ^^5tVa/  cause  for  this  difference.  Wine  and  distill- 
ed waters  warm  the  frozen  blood  in  the  colder  dimates, 
and  fortify  men  against  the  injuries  of  the  weather :  As  the 
genial  heat  of  the  sun,  in  the  countries  exposed  to  his 
beams,  inflames  the  blood  and  exalts  the  passion  between 
the  sexes. 

Perhaps,  too,  the  matter  maybe  accounted  for  hy moral 
causes.  All  strong  liquors  are  rarer  in  the  north,  and  con- 
sequently are  more  coveted.    Diodorus  Siculus  ^  tdls  us, 

*  Lib.  y.  The  wme  autfior  ascribes  tacitiurnity  to  that  people ;  a  new  proof 
^t  national  characters  may  alter  very  much.     Tacitiimity»  as  a  national 
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that  the  Gauls  in  his  time  were  great  drunkards^  ^nd  much 
addicted  to  wine ;  chiefly,  I  suppose,  from  its  rarity  and 
novelty.    On  the  other  hand,  the  heat  in  the  southern  cli- 
o^ates,  obliging  men  and  women  to  go  half  naked,  thereby 
rmders  their  frequent  commerce  more  dangerous,  and  in- 
flames their  mutual  passion.    This  makes  parents  and  bus* 
bands  piore  jealous  and  reserved ;  which  sti]l  farther  in- 
^ames  the  passion.     Not  tQ  mention,  that  as  wom^  ri? 
pen  sooner  in  the  southern  regions,  it  is  necessary  to  ob« 
serve  greater  jealousy  and  care  in  their  edycatiop  }  it  be- 
ing evident,  that  a  girl  of  twelve  capnot  possess  equal  dlsr 
cretion  to  goyern  this  passion,  with  one  that  feels  not  its 
violence  till  she  be  seventeen  pr  eighteen:     Nothing  so 
much  encourages  the  passion  of  love  as  ease  and  leisure, 
or  is  more  destructive  to  it  than  industry  and  hard  labour  ^ 
and  as  the  necessities  of  men  are  evidently  fe>irer  in  the 
warm  climates  than  in  the  cold  ones,  this  circumstance  a- 
lone  may  make  a  considerable  difference  between  them. 

But  perhaps  the  fact  is  doubtful,  that  nature  has,  either 
from  moral  or  physical  causes,  distributed  their  respective 
inclination  to  the  different  climates.  The  ancient  Greeks, 
though  born  in  a  warm  clipiate,  seem  to  h^ye  been  much 
addicted  to  the  bottle ;  nor  were  (heir  parties  of  pleasure 
any  thing  but  matches  of  drinking  f^mong  men,  who  pass^ 
ed  Uieir  time  altogether  apart  from  the  fair.  Yet  when 
Alexander  led  the  Greeks  into  Persia,  a  still  more  south- 
ern climate,  they  multipli^  their  debauches  of  this  kind, 
in  imitation  of  the  Persian  manners  ^.  So  honourable  was 
the  character  of  a  drunkard  among  the  Persiaps,  that  Cy- 

character,  implies  unsociablencss.     Aristotle,  in  his  Politics,  book  ii.  cap.  2. 
S8y%  that  the  Gauls  are  the  only  warlike  nation  who  are  negligent  of  women. 

'  Babylonii  tnaxime  in  vinunh  €t  qua  ekrietiUem  tequuntutf  ^jfusi  $unt» 
<^uiMT.  (pun.  lib*  V.  cap*  1. 
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TUB  the  yoanger,  soliciting  the  sober  Lacedemonians  for 
succour  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  claims  it  chieBy  on 
account  of  his  superior  endowmentsi  as  more  valorous^ 
more  bountiful,  and  a  better  drinker  *.  Darius  Hystaspes 
made  it  be  inscribed  on  his  tomb-stone,  among  his  other 
virtues  and  princely  qualities,  that  no  one  could  bear  a 
greater  quantity  of  liquor.  You  may  obtain  any  thing  of 
the  Negroes  by  offering*  them  strong  drink ;  and  may  easily 
prevail  with  them  to  sell,  not  only  their  children,  but  their 
wives  and  mistresses,  for  a  cask  of  brandy,  in  France  and 
Italy  few  drink  pure  wine,  except  in  the  greatest  heats  of 
summer ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  then  almost  as  necessary,  in  or^ 
der  to  recruit  the  spirits,  evaporated  by  heat,  as  it  is  in 
Sweden,  during  the  winter,  in  order  to  warm  the  bodies 
congealed  by  the  rigour  of  the  season.  If  jealousy  be  re*- 
garded  as  a  proof  of  an  amorous  disposition,  no  people 
were  more  jealous  than  the  Muscovites,  before  their  com- 
munication with  Europe  had  somewhat  altered  their  man- 
ners in  this  particular^ 

But  supposing  the  fact  true,  that  nature,  by  physical 
principles,  has  regularly  distributed  these  two  passions,  the 
one  to  the  northern,  the  other  to  the  southern  regions ;  we 
can  only  infer,  that  the  climate  may  affect  the  grosser  and 
more  bodily  organs  of  our  frame,  not  that  it  can  work  on 
those  finer  organs,  on  which  the  operations  of  the  mind 
and  understanding  depend.  And  this  is  agreeable  to  the 
analogy  of  nature.  The  races  of  animals  never  degenerate 
when  carefully  attended  to ;  and  horses,  in  particular,  al- 
ways show  their  blood  in  their  shape,  spirit,  and  swiftness : 
But  a  coxcomb  may  beget  a  philosopher  y  as  a  man  of  vir- 
tue may  leave  a  worthless  progeny. 

*  Plut.  Sjmp.  lib.  i.  quaest  4, 
VOL.  I.  P 
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I  shall  condttde  ibis  subjcst  with  ob0erfing»  that  though 
^e  passion  for  Uquor  be  more  brutal  and  debasing  than 
love>  whicb»  when  properly  t^sms^eiij  is  the  source  of  all 
politeness  and  rg^nement  ^  yet  this  ^yes  not  so  great  aa 
ildTantage  to  the  southern  dimates,  as  we  may  be  jBLfi$  at 
first  sights  to  io^agine.    When  love  goes  beyond  a  certain 
pitch,  it  renders  men  jealooii,  and  eats  off  the  free  inter- 
course between  the  sexes,  on  which  the  politeness  of  a  na« 
tion  will  conimonlymuch  depend.  And  if  we  would  subti- 
lize and  refine  upon  this  point,  we  might  observe,  that  the 
people,  in  very  temperpte  climates,  are  the  most  likely  to 
attain  all  sorts  of  improvement ;  their  Uood  not  being  so 
^iflaroed  as  to  render  them  jealous,  and  ydt  being  warm 
enough  to  make  them  set  a  due  value  on  the  charms  and 
epdowmeuts  of  the  fair  sex. 
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It /seems  an  unacconn  table  pleasure,  which  die  spectators 
of  a  well- written  tragedy  receive  from  sorrow,  terror,  an- 
aciety,  and  other  passions  tb^t  are  in  themselves  disagree- 
able  and  uneasy.  The  more  they  are  touched  and  a£fect« 
ed,  the  more  are  they  delighted  with  the  spectacle ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  uneasy  passions  cease  to  (^>erate,  the  piece  is 
at  an  end.  One  scene  of  full  joy  and  contentment  and  se* 
curity  is  the  utmost  that  any  composition  of  this  kind  can 
bear  \  and  it  is  sure  always  to  be  the  concluding  one.  If 
in  the  texture  of  the  piece,  there  be  interwoven  any  so^es 
of  satis&ction,  they  affi>rd  only  &int  gleams  of  pleasure, 
which  are  thrown  in  by  way  of  variety,  and  in  order  to 
plunge  the  actors  into  deeper  distress  by  means  of  that 
contrast  and  disappointment.  The  whole  art  of  the  poet  is 
employed,  in  rousing  and  supporting  the  compassion  and 
indigoatioo,  the  an:s;iety  and  resentment,  of  his  audience. 
They  are  pleased  in  proportion  as  they  are  afflicted,  and 
never  are  so  happy  as  when  they  employ  tears,  sobs,  am} 
cries,  to  give  vent  to  their  sorrow,  and  relieve  their  heart, 
swoln  with  the  tenderest  sympathy  and  compassion. 

The  few  critics  who  have  had  some  tincture  of  philoso- 
phy, have  remarked  this  singular  phenomenon,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  account  for  it. 
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L'Abbe  Dubos,  in  his  reflections  on  poetry  and  painting, 
asserts,  that  nothing  is  in  general  so  disagreeable  to  the 
mind  as  the  languid,  listless  state  of  indolence,  into  which* 
it  falls  u|K>n  the  removal  of  all  passion  and  occupation. 
To  get  rid  of  this  painful  situation,  it  seeks  every  amuse- 
ment and  pursuit ;  business,  gaming,  shows,  executions ; 
whatever  will  rouse  the  passions  and  take  its  attention  from 
itself.  No  matter  what  the  passion  is ;  let  it  be  disagree- 
able, afflicting,  melancholy,  disordered;  it  is  still  better 
than  that  insipid  languor,  which  arises  from  perfect  tran- 
quillity and  repose. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admit  this  account,  as  being,  at 
least  in  part,  satisfactory*  You  may  observe,  when  there 
are  several  tables  of  gaming,  that  all  the  company  run  to 
those  where  the  deepest  play  is,  even  though  they  find 
not  there  the  best  players*  The  view,  or,  at  least,  imagi- 
nation of  high  passions,  arising  from  great  loss  or  gain, 
affects  the  spectator  by  sympathy,  gives  him  some  touches 
of  the  same  passions,  and  serves  him  for  a  momentary  en- 
tertainment. It  makes  the  time  pass  the  easier  with  him, 
and  is  some  relief  to  that  oppression,  under  which  men 
commonly  labour,  when  left  entirely  to  their  own  thoughts 
and  meditations. 

We  find  that  common  liars  always  magnify,  in  their  nar- 
rations, all  kinds  of  danger,  pain,  distress,  sickness,  deaths, 
murders,  and  cruelties ;  as  well  as  joy,  beauty,  mirth,  and 
.magnificence.  It  is  an  absurd  secret,  which  they  have  for 
pleasing  their  company,  fixing  their  attention,  and  attach- 
ing  them  to  such  marvellous  relations,  by  the  passions  and 
emotions  which  they  excite. 

There  is,  however,  a  difficulty  in  applying  to  the  pre- 
sent subgect,  in  its  full  extent,  this  solution,  however  in- 
genious and  satisfactory  it  may  appear.    It  is  certain,  that 
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the  same  olgect  of  distresB,  which  pletses  in  a  tr«gedy» 
weie  it  really  set  before  us,  woald  give  the  inost»imfeigQed 
uneasiness ;  though  it  be  thai  the  most  effectual  cure  to 
languor  and  indolence.  Monsieur  Fontenelle  seems  to 
have  been  sensible  of  this  difficulty ;  and  accordingly  aU 
tempts  another  solution  of  the  phenomenon ;  at  least  makes 
some  addition  to  the  theory  above  mentioned  *. 

<<  Pleasure  and  pain,''  says  he,  <<  which  are  two  senti- 
<<  meats  so  different  in  themselves,  differ  not  so  much  in. 
^<  their  cause.  From  the  instance  of  tickling,  it  appears, 
<<  that  the  movem^it  of  pleasure,  pushed  a  little  too  far, 
<<  becomes  pain  ;  and  that  the  movement  of  pain,  a  little 
^<  moderate,  becomes  pleasure^  Hence  it  propeeds,  that 
f^  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  sorrow,  soft  and  agreeable : 
<^  It  is  a  pain  weakened  and  diminished.  The  heart  likeA. 
<<  naturally  to  be  moved  and  affected.  Melandioly  ob- 
<<  jects  suit  it,  and  even  disastrous  and  sorrowful,  provided 
<^  they  are  softened  by  some  circumstance.  It  is  certain, 
<<  that,  on  the  theatre,  the  representation  has  always  the 
<<  e£fect  of  reality ;  yet  it  has  not  altogether  that  effect. 
<<  However  we  may  be  hurried  away  by  the  spectacle ; 
<^  whatever  dominion  the  senses  and  imagination  may 
<<  usurp  over  the  reason,  there  still  lujrks  at  the  bottom  a 
<^  certain  idea  of  falsehood  in  the  whole  of  what  we  see. 
<<  This  idea,  though  weak. and  dii^uised,  suffices  to  di- 
*<  minish  the  pain  which  we  suffer  from  the  misfortunes  of 
<'  those  whom  we  love,  and  to  reduce  that  affliction  to  such 
<<  a  pitch  as  converts  it  into  a  pleasure.  We]weep'for  the 
<<  misfortune  of  a  hero,  to  whom  we  are  attached.  In  the 
*^  same  instant  we  comfort  ourselves,  by  reflecting,  that  it 
<*  is  nothing  but  a  fiction :  And  it  is  precisely  that  mix'^ 

*  Rcfiectioiui  sur  la  Po<iUqae,  $  36. 
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<<  tare  of  i^dtintenl^y  wbicb  toi6poie»  an  agi*«eabl6  sofrfow, 
*<  and  tears  tiiat  delight  us.  But  as  that  afiictiony  which 
^  is  caused  by  etterior  and  sensible  chjeeitBf  k  ati^miger 
^  than  the  consolation  which  arises  from  an  interaal  reflec- 
^  tion^  thef  are  the  effects  and  symptoms  of  sorrow^  that 
<<  ought  to  predottvinate  in  the  ootnposition 

This  solation  seems  jast  and  convincing ;  bat  perhaps 
it  wants  still  sotne  new  additiofl,  in  order  to  mrice  it  an- 
awer  felly  the  ph^otneBon  which  we  here  examine*  Alt 
the  passions^  excited  by  eloquence)-  are  agreeable  in  the 
highest  degree^  as  well  as  those  which  are  moved  by  paint- 
ing and  the  theatre.  Th^  E^logiies  of  Cicero  are,  on 
this  account  chiefly,  the  delight  of  every  reader  of  taste ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  read  someof  th^m  without  the  deepest 
sympathy  and  sorrow.  His  ftyerit  as  an  orator,  no  doubt, 
depends' mnch  on  his  success  in  this  parfictdac.  Wheni 
be  had  raised  tears  in  his  judges  and  all  his  audSence,  tbey 
were  then  the  most  highly  delighted,  and  expressed  the 
greatest  satisiaction  with  the  pleader^  The  patbelic  de- 
scription of  the  butchery,  made  by  Vetres  of  the  SkiUan 
captains,  is  a  masterpiece  of  this  kind :  But  I  beliere  none 
will  affirm,  that  the  being  preseuft  at  a  melancholy  scene 
of  that  nature  would  afford  any  entenainment.  Neither 
is  the  sorrow  het«  softened  by  fiction ;  fbr  the  audience 
were  convinced  of  the  reality  of  every  circumfstanee.  What 
k  it,  then,  whkh  in  this  case  raises  a  pleasure  from  the 
bosom  of  mieasiness,  so  to  speak ;  and  a  pleasure,  which 
still  retains  afl  the  features  and  oatward  symptoms  of  dk* 
tress  and  sorrow  ? 

I  answer :  This  extraordinary  eflett  proceeds  from  that 
very  eloquence,  with  which  the  melancholy  settle  is  repre- 
sented. The  genius  required  to  paint  objects  in  a  lively 
manner,  the  art  employed  in^  collecting  ftU  the  pathetic 


dffcimistancesi,  the  judgment  displayed  ia  dispositi^  thfem  $ 
the  exetcisQi  I  flay,  of  tfaese  noble  taleittii  .U)g6lher  with, 
the  fi^ce  of  esqpressiODi  and  beauty  of  or^torial  oumb^s, 
diffiide  the  highest  tiatfefiietiaii  cm  the  mdmit^  ,md  exck^; 
th^  mdst  delightful  moftmentBu    By  this  i(ieaiis>  the  un- 
eaetness  of  the  tnelianeholy  passions  ia  nti  only  overpowa> 
ed'  ai^,  e&ced  by  something  stroi^r  of  aat  opposite  kind ; 
but  th^  whole  im^^dae  of  those  passioB^aa  converted  into 
pleasure,,  and  sweUs  thedisli^  which  the  eloquence  raises 
in  us»    The  same  ^Hree  of  oriKtory,  employed  on  an  unih« 
t^resiiifg  aubjecty  wOuid  not  please  half  iv  npooh,  or  ratbte> 
wbuld  appear  altogether  ridicuhms  i  airid  the  Jaind,  being 
left  in;  abaolute  calmness  and  indifiorence,  tronldt  reUsh 
none  of  those  beauties  of  imagination  or  expression,  which,, 
if  jcnned  to  passion,  give  itstidi  exquisite  cnterkainment. 
The  iwpnlse  or  yehemeneey  arising  from  sderdwy  cxMnpaa-: 
sion,  iiidijpiatioii,  f eceives  fi  new  direotiqai;frdm  lihe  aenti**. 
ments  of  beauty.    The  latter^  being  the!  pBeiomnaad  no* 
tion,.  seize  the  whole  mind,  and  convert  tbe:loriner  into 
themselirtes,  at  least  tincture  them  so  strong^  as  totally  Id; 
alter  their  nature.    And  the  soul  being,  lit^  1^  same  time^ 
roused  by  passion,  and  cb«rmed  by  eloqnence^  feels  on  the 
whole  a  strong  raoveoient,  which  is  akogetfaer  delightfiil. 
The  same  priocifde  UktSB  pbce  in  tragedy;  with  this 
addition,  that  tragedy  is  an  invitation;  and  imitatkm  is 
alwaya  of  itself  agreeable.     This  circumstance  serves  still 
fiirther  to  smooth  the  motions  pf  passion,  add  convert  the 
whole  fireiing  into  one  umSorta  and  strong  enjoyment. 
Objects  of  the  greatest  terror  and  distress  please  in  paint- 
ing, «id  pleasif  more  than  the  most  beautiful  objects  that 
appear  cahn  and  indiffnrent  ">.    The  affection,  rousing  the* 

«  SeeK«nc[N.] 


/ 
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mind,  excites  a  Wge  stock  of  spirit  andvelieDience;  which 
is  all  transformed  into  pleasure  by  the. force  of  the  pre-* 
vailing  moveifieht.  ^  It  is  thus  the  fidtion  of  tragedy  softens 
the  passion,  by  an  inlusion  of  a  hew  feeling,  not  merely  by 
weakening  or  diminishing  4he  sorrow.  You  may  by  de- 
grees weaken  a  real  sorrow,  til!  it  totally  disappears;  yet 
in  none  of  its 'gradations  will  it  ever  give  pteitottre;  ex- 
o^t,  perhaps,  by  aoeident,  to  a  man  sunk  linder  lethargic 
indolence,  w)iom  it  rouses  from  that  languid  state. 

To  confirm  this  theory,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  produce 
other  instances, :  where  the  subDrdinate  movement  is  con- 
verted into- die  predominant,  andrgives  force  to  it^  though 
of  a  diferent,  ,and  even  somelitmes  though  of  a  contrary 
ilature. 

Novelty,  naturally  rouses  the  mind,  and  attraetsonr  at- 
tention; and/*  the  movements,  whkh  it  causes  are  always 
converted  into. any  passion  befengihg  to  the  object,  and 
jtm  their,  finriseto;  it.  Whether  lan  event  exdte  joy  or  sor- 
low,  pride  ior.sfaame,  ai^er  or  ^ood^-will,  it  is  sure  to  pro- 
dilce  a  stronger  affection,  when  new  or  unusual.  And 
though  novdtjrof  itself  be  agreisable,  it  fortifies  the'pain-^ 
ful,  as  well  as  agseeable  passions. 

Had  you  any  intention  to  move^  person  extremely  by 
the  narration  of  any  event,  the  best  method  of  increasing 
its  efiedt  would  be  ai^fuOy  to  delay  informing  Jiim  of  it, 
and  first  to  excite  his  curiosity  and  impatience  before  you 
let  him  into  the  secret.  This  is  the  artifice  practised  by 
lago  in  the  famous  scene  of  Shakespeare ;  and  every  spec- 
tator is  sensible,  that  Othelk>'s  jealousy  acquires  additional 
force  from  his  preceding  impatience,  and  that  the  subor- 
dinate passion  is  here  readily  transformed  into  the  predo- 
minant  one. 

Difficulties  increase  passions  of  every  kind;  and  by 


rousing  our  alteotioOf  and  exciting^  our  active  powers,  they 
produce  an  emotion,  which  nourishes  the  prevailing  affec-  * 

tjon. 

Parents  ooBvndnly  love  that  child  most  whose  sickly,  in- 
firm frame  of  body,  has  ocfcfisioned  them  the  greatest  pains, 
trouble,  and  anxiety,  in  rearing  him.  The  agreeable  sen- 
timent of  afiectioD  here  acqiiices  force  from  sentiments  of 

« 

uneasiness.  >. 

Nottiing  endears  so  much  a  friend  as  sorrow  for  his 
d^ath.  The  pleasure  of  his  company  has  not  so  powerful 
an  influence.  ( 

Jealousy  is  a  painful  passion ;  yet  without  some  share 
of  it,  the  agreeable  afleetion  of  love  has  difficulty  to  sub- 
sist in  its  full  forpe  and  violence*  Absence  is  also  a  great 
source  of  complaint  among  lovers,  and  gives  them  the 
greatest  uneasiness :  Yet  nothing  is  more  fiivouraUe  to  their 
mutual  passion  than  short  intervals  of  that  kind.  And  if 
long  intervals  often  prove  fatal,,  it  is  only  because,  through 
time,  men  are  accustomed  to  them,  and  they  cease  to  give 
uneasiness.  Jealousy  and  absence  in  love  compose  the 
dokepiccante  of  the  Italians,  which  they  suppose  so  essen- 
tial to  all  pleasure. 

.  There  is  a  fine  observation  of  the  elder  Pliny,  which  il- 
lustrates the  principle  here  insisted  on.  ^Mt  is  very  re- 
markable," says  he,  *^  that  the  last  works  of  celebrated  ar- 
tists, which  they  left  imperfect,  are  always  the  most  prized, 
such  as  the  Iris  of  Aristides,  the  Tynoarides  of  Nico- 
machus,  the  Medea  of  Timomachus,  and  the  Venus  of 
Apelles.  These  are  valued  even  above  their  finished  pro- 
ductions. The  broken  lineaments  of  the  piece,  and  the 
half-formed  idea  of  the  painter,  are  carefully  studied ;  and 
our  very  grief  for  that  curious  hand,  which  had  been  stop- 
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ped  by  deatbi  is  an  additional  incveacw  to  our  plea^ 

-sure*." 

These  instances  (and  many  more  might  be  collected)  are 
sufficient  to  affbrd  nt  some  idtigfal  into  dM  aiMlogy  of  na- 
ture, and  to  shoir  us,  tliat  the  pteaaufre  whkh  pMts,  ora* 
tors,  and  nmsicims  gi^e  us,  by  esicltiB^  gii^t  sorrow,  in« 
dignatioiiy  compassion,  is  not  so  etti^acMrdinary  or  pata^- 
doxical  as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear.  The  force  of  kna* 
gination,  the  energy  of  eKpres^on,  the  pow£t  of  nitfnfbers, 
the  charms  of  imitation  |  iitt  these  are  natoriHy,  of  them* 
selves,  delightful  to  the  mind :  And  when  the  ol|jeet  pre^- 
aanted  lays  also  hoM  of  some  tSketwh^  th^  pleasure  still 
risea  upon  us,  by  the  conversion  of  this  ciubordinate 
movement  into  that  which  is  predominant*  1%e  passion, 
though  perhaps  ntoiraUy,  anki  when  excited  by  the  sfhnpte 
appeanmee  of  a  real  otyeety  k  may  be^  painfiil ;  yet  is  so 
smoothed,  and  soflUned,  and  moflified,  Wheri  raised  by  tlie 
finer  arts,,  that  it  affords  the  highest  entertainment. 

To  confirm  this  reasoning,  we  maiy  obsei^e,  that  if  the 
novementB  of  the  imagiKMion  be  nof  predominant  above^ 
those  of  the  passion,  a  contrary  efiibdt  follows ;  and  the* 
former,  being  now  subordinate,  is  converted  into  the  lat*- 
ter,  and  still  fiirtber  increases  the  pain  and  affictionof  the 
sufferer* 

Who  could  ever  think  of  it  as  a  good  expedient  for  com- 
forting an  afflicted  parent,  to  exaggerate,  with  all  the  force 
of  elocution,  the  irreparai^e  loss  which  he  has  met  with  by 

*  lUtid  yfero  partpaaaa  nunim  ac  mcmarU  digtunn^  etitsm  suprema  opem 
artificum,  imperfectasqve  tabulas,  sicut,  Imm  Aristidisy  IVkdausas  Nko- 
machi,  Meoeam  Thnoraachi,  et  quam  dixlmus  Vkmkkkm  Apellls,  in  majori 
admiratione  esse  quam  perfecta.  Quippe  in  iis  lineamenta  reliqua,  ipsaeque 
cogitationes  artificum  spectimtttr,  atqiie  in  lenodnio  commendltionia  dolor 
est  itfanus,  cum  id  ageret,  extinctae.    Lib.  xtxv,  cap.  11. 
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the  defttb  of  a  favourite  child  ?  TK^  mote  potrer  ^  ima'» 
gination  and  expression  yott  here  ei^Ioj,  the  more  you 
increase  his  despair  and  affliction. 

The  shame,  confusion,  and  terfor  of  Verres,  no.donbt, 
rose  in  proportion  to  the  noUe  eloquence  and  vehemehce 
of  Cicero :  So  also  did  his  pain  and  uneasiness.  These 
former  passions  \vere  too  strong  for  the  pleasure  ariang 
from  the  beauties  of  elocution ;  and  operated,  though  from 
the  same  principle,  yet  in  a  contrary  manner,  to  the  sym- 
pathy, compassioif,  and  indignation  of  the  audience. 

Lord  Clarendon,  \?hen  he  approaches  towards  the  ca- 
tastrophe of  the  royal  party,  supposes  that  his  narration 
must  then  become  infinitely  disagreeable ;  and  he  hurries 
over  the  king^s  death  without  giving  us  one  circumstance 
of  it.  He  considers  it  as  too  horrid  a  scene  to  be  con- 
templated with  any  satisfaction,  or  even  without  the  utmost 
pain  and  aversion.  He  himself,  as  weB  as  the  readers  of 
that  age,  were  too  deeply  concerned  in  the  events,  and  felt 
a  pain  from  subjects,  whfch  an  historian  and  a  reader  of 
another  age  would  regard  as  the  most  pathetic  and  most 
interesting,  and,  by  consequehce,  the  most  agreeable. 

An  action,  represented  in  tragedy,  may  be  too  bloody 
and  atrocious.  It  may  excite  such  movements  of  hon^or  as 
will  not  soften  into  pleasure;  and  the  greatest  energy  of 
expression,  bestowed  on  descriptions  of  that  nature,  serves 
only  to  augment  our  uneasiness.  Such  is  that  action  repre- 
sented in  the  Ambitious  Stepmothei'^  where  a  venerable 
old  man,  raised  to  the  height  of  fury  and  despair,  rushes 
against  a  pillar,  and,  striking  his  head  upon  it,  besmears 
it  an  over  with  mingled  brains  and  gore.  The  English 
theatre  abounds  too  much  with  such  shocking  images. 

Even  the  common  sentiments  of  compassion  require  to 
be  softened  by  some  agreeable  aifection,  in  order  to  give 
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a  thorough  satisfaction  to  the  audience.  The  mere  suffer^ 
ing  of  plaintive  virtue,  under  the  triumphant  tyranny  and 
oppression  of  vice,  forms  a  disagreeable  spectacle,  and  is 
carefully  avoided  by  all  masters  of  the  drama.  In  order 
to  dismiss  the  audience  with  entire  satis&ction  and  con* 
tentment,  the  virtue  must  either  convert  itself  into  a  noble 
courageous  despair,  or  the  vice  receive  its  proper  punish- 
ment 

Most  painters  appear  in  this  light  to  have  been  very  un- 
happy in  their  subjects.  As  they  wrought  much  for  churches 
and  convents,  they  have  chiefly  represented  such  horrible 
subjects  as  crucifixbns  and  martyrdoms,  where  nothing 
appears  but  tortures,  wounds,  executions,  and  passive  suf- 
fering, without  any  action  or  affection.  When  they  turn- 
ed their  pencil  from  this  ghastly  mythology,  they  had  com- 
monly recourse  to  Ovid,  whose  fictions,  though  passionate 
and  agreeable,  are  scarcely  natural  or  probable  enough  for 
paipting. 

The  same  inversion  of  that  principle,  which  is  here  in- 
sisted on,  displays  itself  in  common  life,  as  in  the  effects  of 
oratory  and  poetry.  Raise  so  the  subordinate  passion  that 
it  becomes  the  predominant,  it  swallows  up  that  affection 
which  it  before  nourished  and  increased.  Too  much  jea- 
lousy extinguishes,  love.  Too  much  difficulty  renders  us 
indifferent :  Too  much  sickness  and  infirmity  disgusts  a 
selfish  and  unkind  parent. 

What  so  disagreeable  as  the  dismal,  gloomy,  disastrous 
stories,  with  which  melancholy  people  entertain  their  com- 
panions ?  The  uneasy  passion  being  there  raised  alone, 
unaccompanied  with  any  spirit,  genius,  or  eloquence,  con- 
veys a  pure  uneasiness,  and  is  attended  with  nothing  that 
can  soften  it  into  pleasure  or  satisfaction. 
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07  THE  STANDARD  OF  TASTE. 

Xhe  great  variety  of  Taste,  as  well  as  of  opinion,  which 
prevails  in  the  world,  is  too  obvious  not  to  have  fallen  un- 
der every  one's  observation.  Men  of  the  most  confined 
knowledge  are  able  to  remark  a  difference  of  taste  in  the 
narrow  circle  of  their  acquaintance,  even  where  the  per- 
sons have  been  educated  under  the  same  government,  and 
hav8  early  imbibed  the  same  prejudices.  But  those,  who 
caii  enlarge  their  view  to  contemplate  distant  nations  axid 
remote  ages,  are  still  more  surprised  at  the  great'  inconsis- 
tence and  contrariety.  We  are  apt  to  call  barbarous  what- 
ever departs  widely  from  our  own  taste  and  apprehension ; 
but  soon  find  the  epithet  of  reproach  retorted  on  us.  And 
the  highest  arrogance  and  self-conceit  is  at  last  startled^ 
on  observing  an  equal  assurance  on  all  sides,  and  scruples, 
amidst  such  a  contest  of  sentiment,  to  pronounce  positively 
in  its  own  favour. 

As  this  variety  of  taste  is  obvious  to  the  most  careless 
inquirer  $  so  will  it  be  found,  on  examination,  to  be  still 
greater  in  reality  than  in  appearance.  The  sentiments  of 
men  often  differ  with  regard  to  beauty  and  deformity  of 
all  kinds,  even  while  their  general  discourse  is  the  same. 
There  are  certain  terms  in  every  language,  which  import 
blame,  and  others  praise ;  and  all  .men,  who  use  the  same 
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tongue^  must  agree  in  their  application  of  them.     Every 
voice  is  united  in  applauding  elegance,  propriety,  simpli- 
city, spirit  in  writing ;  and  in  blaming  fustian,  affectation, 
coldness,  and  a.  false  brilliancy :  But  when  critics  come  to 
particulars,  this  seeming  unanimity  vanishes;   and  it  is 
found,  that  they  had  affixed  a  very  diiferent  meaning  to 
their  expressions.     In  all  matters  of  opinion  and  science, 
the  case  is  opposite  :  The  difference  among  men  is  there 
oftener  found  to  lie  in  generals  than  in  particulars ;  and  to 
be  less  in  reality  than  in  appearance.     An  explanation  of 
the  terms  commonly  ends  the  controversy ;  and  the  dispu- 
tants are  surprised  to  find,  that  they  had  been  quarrelling, 
while  at  bottom  they  agreed  in  their  judgment. 
.    Those  who  found  morality  on  sentiment,  more  than  on 
reason,  are  inclined  to  comprehend  ethics  und^r  the  for- 
mer observation,  and  to  maintain,  that,  in  all  questipns 
which  regard  conduct  and  manners,  the  difference  aqaong 
men  is  really  greater  than  at  first  sight  it  appears.    It  is 
indeed  obvious,  that  writers  of  all  nations  and  all  ages  con- 
cur in  applauding  justice,  humanity,  magnanimity,  pru* 
dence,  veracity;  and  in  blaming  the  opposite  qualities. 
Even  poets  and  other  authors,  whose  compositions  are 
chiefly  calculated  to  please  the  imagination,  are  yet  founds 
from  Homer  down  to  FeneloUt  to  inculcate  the  same  moral 
prec^ts,  and  to  bestow  their  applause  and  blame  on  the 
same  virtues  and  vices.     This  great  unanimity  is  usually 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  plain  reason ;  which,  in  all 
these  cases,  maintains  similar  sentiments  in  all  men,  and 
prevents  those  controversies,  to  which  the  abstract  sciences 
are  so  modi  exposed.   So  far  as  the  unanimity  is  real,  this 
account  may  be  admitted  as  satisfactory :  But  we  must  also 
allow,  that  some  part  of  the  seeming  harmony  in  morals 
may  be  accounted  for  firom  the  very  nature  of  language. 
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The  vmtd  mrtiu^  iridi  its  equivalent  in  every  tongue,  im*- 
plieft  praise ;  as  that  of  vice  does  blame :  And  no  man,  withf 
4)111;  the  most  obvious  jaii4  grossest  impFopristy,  could  affix 
Tcproach  to  a  term,  which  in  general  aoeeptation  is  under- 
fitood  in  a  good  sense  f  or  bestow  applause,  where  the 
j^diom  req^oes  disapprobation.  Homer's  general  precepts, 
where  he  deliverfi  any  such,  will  never  be  controverted ; 
hat  it  is  obvious,  thpt^  wh^  he  draws  particular  pictures 
of  manners,  and  i^resents  heroism  in  Achilles,  and  pru^ 
dence  in  Ulysses,  he  intermixes  a  much  greater  degree  dF 
ferocity  in  the  fornser,  9SxA  of  canning  and  fraud  in  the  lat- 
-t^,  than  Fenelon  would  admit  of.  The  sage  Ulysses  in  the 
Greek  poet  seems  to  delight  in  lies  and  fictions,  and  often 
employs  them  without  any  necessky  or  even  advantage :  But 
his  more  scrupulous  son,  in  the  French  epic  writer,  expo- 
ses himself  to  the  most  imminent  perib,  rather  than  depart 
from  the  most  exact  line  of  truth  and  veracity. 

The  admirers  and  followers  of  the  Alcoran  insist  on  the 
excellent  moral  precepts  interspersed  through  that  wild 
and  absurd  performance.  But  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that 
the  Arabic  words,  which  correspond  to  the  English,  equity, 
justice,  temperance,  medcness,  charity,  wei^  such  as,  from 
the  constant  use  of  that  tongue,  must  always  be  taken  in  a 
good  sense :  and  it  would  have  argued  the  greatest  ign^ 
ranee,  not  of  morals,  but  of  language,  to  have  mentioned 
them  with  any  epithets,  besides  those  of  ^plause  and  ap- 
probation. But  would  wie  know,  whether  the  pretended 
prophet  had  really  attained  a  just  sentiment  of  morals, 
let  us  attend  to  his  narration^  a|id  we  shall  soon  find, 
that  he  bestows  praise  on  such  instances  of  treachery,  in* 
humanity,  cruelty,  revenge,  bigotry,  as  are  utterly  incom- 
patible widi  civilized  society,  ^o  steady  rule  of  right 
seems  there  to  be  attended  to ;  and  every  action  is  blamed 
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or  praisod,  so  far  only  as  it  is  b^efidal  or  hartful  to  the 
(roe  believers. 

The  merit  of  delivering  true  general  prec^ts  in  ethics 
IS  indeed  very  small.  Whoever  recommoids  any  moral 
virtues,  really  does  no  more  than  is  implied  in  the  terms 
themselves.  That  people,  who  invented  the  word  charity^ 
and  used  it  in  a  good  sense,  inculcated  more  clearly  and 
much  more  efficaciously,  the  precept,  he  charitabley  than 
any  pretended  legislator  or  prophet,  who  should  insert  such 
a  maxim  in  his  writings.  Of  all  expressions,  those  whicfay 
together  with  their  other  meaning,  imply  a  degree  either 
of  blame  or  approbation,  are  the  least  liable  to  be  pervert- 
ed or  mistaken. 

It  is  natural  for  us  to  seek  a  Standard  of  taste  ;  a  rule, 
by  which  the  various  sentiments  of  men  may  be  reconciled ; 
at  least,  a  decision  afforded,  confirming  one  sentiment,  and 
condemning  another. 

There  is  a  species  of  philosophy,  which  cuts  ofiPall  hopes 
of  success  in  such  an  attempt,  and  represents  the  impossib^ 
lity  of  ever  attaining  any  standard  of  taste.  The  difierence, 
it  is  said,  is  very  wide  between  judgment  and  sentiment. 
All  sentiment  is  right ;  because  sentiment  has  a  reference 
to  nothing  beyond  itself,  and  is  always  real,  wherever  a 
man  is  conscious  of  it.  But  all  determinations  of  the  un- 
derstanding are  not  right ;  because  they  have  a  reference 
to  something  beyond  themselves,  to  wit,  real  matter  of  fact ; 
and  are  not  always  conformable  to  that  standard.  Among 
a- thousand  different  opinions  which  different  men  may  en- 
tertain of  the  same  subject,  there  is  one,  and  but  one,  that 
is  just  and  true;  and  the  only  difficulty  is  to  fix  and  ascer*- 
tain  it.  On  the  contrary,  a  thousand  different  sentiments^ 
excited  by  the  same  object,  are  all  right ;  because  no  sen* 
timedt  represents  what  is  really  in  the  object.     It  only 
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marks  a  certain  conformity  or  relation  between  the  object 
and  the  organs  or  faculties  of  the  n^ind ;  and  if  that  con- 
formity did  not  really  exist,  the  sentiment  could  never  pos- 
sibly have  being.  Beauty  is  no  quality  in  things  them- 
selves :  It  exists  merely  in  the  mind  which  contemplates 
them  $  and  each  mind  perceives  a  difiPerent  beauty.  One 
person  may  even  perceive  deformity,  where  another  is  sen- 
sible of  beauty  ;  and  every  individual  ought  to  acquiesce 
in  his  own  sentiment,  without  pretending  to  regulate  those 
of  others*  To  seek  the  real  beauty,  or  real  deformity, 
is  as  fruitless  an  inquiry,  as  to  pretend  to  ascertain  the 
real  sweet  or  real  bitter.  According  to  the  disposition  of 
the  organs,  the  same  object  may  be  both  sweet  and  bitter  ; 
and  the  proverb  has  justly  determined  it  to  be  fruitless  to 
dispute  concerning  tastes.  It  is  very  natural,  and  even 
quite  necessary,  to  extend  this  axiom  to  mental,  as  well  as 
bodily  taste ;  and  thus  common  sense,  which  is  so  often  at 
varience  with  philosophy,  especially  with  the  sceptical  kind, 
is  found,  in  one  instance  at  least,  to  agree  in  pronouncing 
the  same  decision. 

But  though  this  axiom,  by  passing  into  a  proverb, 
seems  to  have  attained  the  sanction  of  common  sense; 
there  is  certainly  a  species  of  common  sense,  which  oppo- 
ses it,  at  least  serves  to  modify  <and  restrain  it.  Whoever 
would  assert  an  equality  of  genius  and  elegance  between 
Ogilby  and  Milton,  or  Bunyan  and  Addison,  would  be 
thought  to  defend  no  less  an  extravagance,  than  if  he  had 
maintained  a  mole-hill  to  be  as  high  as  Teneriffe,  or  a 
pond  as  extensive  as  the  ocean.  Though  there  may  be 
found  persons,  whp  give  the  preference  to  the  former  au- 
thors ;  no  one  pays  attention  to  such  a  taste ;  and  we  pro- 
nounce, without  scruple,  the  sentiment  of  these  pretended 
critics  to  be  absurd  ahd  ridiculous.    The  principle  of  the 
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natural  equalily  of  tastes  is  then  totally  forgot^  and  while 
we  admit  it  on  some  occasions,  where  the  objects  seem 
near  an  equality,  it  appears  an  extravagant  paradox,  or  ra- 
ther a  palpable  absurdity,  where  objects  so  disproportion- 
ed  are  compared  together. 

It  is  evident  that  none  of  the  rules  of  composition  are 
fixed  by  reasonings  a  priori^  or  can  be  esteemed  abstract 
conclusions  of  the  understanding,  from  comparing  those 
habitudes  and  relations  of  ideas,  which  are  eternal  and  im- 
mutable.  Their  foundation  is  the  same  with  that  of  all 
the  practical  sciences,  experience ;  nor  are  there  any  thing 
but  general  observations,  concerning  what  has  been  uni- 
versally &und  to  please  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ager. 
Many  of  the  beauties  of  poetry,  and  even  of  eloquence,  are 
founded  on  falsehood  and  fiction,  on  hyperboles,  meta- 
phors, and  an  abuse  or  perversion  of  terms  from  their  na- 
tural meaning.  To  check  the  sallies  of  the  imagination, 
and  to  reduce  every  expression  to  geometrical  truth  and 
exactness,  would  be  the  most  contrary  to  the  laws  of  criti- 
cism ;  because  it  would  produce  a  work,  which,  by  uni* 
versal  experience,  has  been  found  the  most  insipid  and 
disagreeable.  But  though  poetry  can  never  submit  to  ex- 
act truth,  it  must  be  confined  by  rules  of  art,  discovered 
to  the  author  either  by  genius  or  observation*  If  some  ne- 
gUgent  or  irregular  writers  have  pleased,  they  have  not 
pleased  by  their  transgressions  of  rule  or  order,  but  in  spite 
of  these  transgressions :  They  have  possessed  other  beau- 
ties, which  were  conformable  to  just  criticism  i  and  the 
force  of  these  beauties  has  been  able  to  overpower  censure 
and  give  the  mind  a  satisfaction  superior  to  the  disgust 
arising  from  the  blemishes.  Ariosto  pleases;  but  not  by 
his  monstrous  and  improbable  fictions,  by  his  bizarre  mix- 
ture of  the  serious  and  comic  styles,  by  the  want  of  cobe- 
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rence  in  \jas  stories,  or  by  the  continual  inteirruptions  of 
his  narration.  He  charms  by  the  force  and  clearness  of 
his  expression,  by  the  readitiess  and  variety  of  his  inven- 
tions, and  by  his  natural  pictures  of  the  passions,  espe^ 
cially  those  of  the  gay  and  amorous  kind :  And  however 
his  faults  may  diminish  our  satisfaction,  they  are  not  able 
entirely  to  destroy  it.  Did  our  pleasure  really  arise  froni 
those  parts  of  his  poem,  which  we  denomiiiate  faults,  this 
would  be  no  objection  to  criticism  in  general :  It  would  on- 
ly be  an  objection  to  those  particular  rules  of  criticism^ 
which  would  establish  such  circumstances  to  be  faults,  and 
would  represent  them  as  universally  blameabie.  If  they 
are  found  to  please,  they  cannot  be  faults ;  let  the  pleasure 
which  they  produce  be  ever  so  unexpected  and  unaccount^ 
able. 

But  though  all  the  general  rules  of  art  are  founded  only 
on  experience,  and  on  the  observation  of  the  common  sen- 
timents of  btiman  nature,  we  must  not  imagine,  that,  on 
every  occasion,  the  feelings  ot  men  will  be  con&rmable  to 
these  rules.  Those  finer  emotions  of  the  mind  afe  of  a 
very  tended  and  delicate  nature,  and  require^the  concur- 
rence of  many  favourable  circumstances  to  make  them 
play  with  (ktiiiiy  and  exactness,  according  to  their  gene- 
ral and  established  principles.  The  least  exterior  fain* 
drance  tb  such  small  springs^  or  the  least  internal  disor- 
der, disturbs  their  motion,  and  confounds  the  operation 
of  the  whole  machine.  When  we  would  make  an  expe- 
riment of  this  nature,  and  would  try  the  force  of  any  beau- 
ty or  deformity,  we  must  choose  with  care  a  ptoper  time 
and  place,  and  bring  the  fancy  to  a  suitable  situation  and 
£sposition.  A  perfect  serenity  of  mind,  a  recollection  of 
thotfght,  a  due  attenttoh  to  the  object ;  if  any  of  these  cir-* 
eumstsnces  be  wanthi^,  oiir  experiment  w'ill  jpe  &llaei6us'9 
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and  we  shall  be  unable  to  judge  of  the  catholic  and  uni- 
versal beauty.  The  relation,  which  nature  has  placed  be- 
tween the  form  and  the  sentiment,  will  at  least  be  more 
obscure ;  and  it  will  require  greater  accuracy  to  trace  and 
discern  it.  We  shall  be  able  to  ascertain  its  influencei 
not  so  much  from  the  operation  of  each  particular  beau« 
ty,  as  from  the  durable  admiration,  which  attends  those 
works,  that  have  survived  all  the  caprices  of  mode  and  fa- 
shion, all  the  mistakes  of  ignorance  and  envy. 

The  same  Homer,  who  pleased  at  Athens  and  Rome 
two  thousand  years  ago,  is  still  admired  at  Paris  and  at 
London.  All  the  changes  of  climate,  government,  reli- 
gion, and  language,  have  not  been  able  to  obscure  his  glo- 
ry. Authority  or  prejudice  may  give  a  temporary  vogue 
to  a  bad  poet  or  orator ;  but  his  reputation  will  never  be 
durable  or  general.  When  his  compositions  are  exami- 
ned by  posterity  or  by  foreigners,  the  enchantment  is  dissi- 
pated, and  his  faults  appear  in  their  true  colours*  On  the 
contrary,  a  real  genius,  the  longer  his  works  endure,  and 
the  more  wide  they  are  spread,  the  more  sincere  is  the  ad- 
miration which  he  meets  with.  Envy  and  jealousy  have 
too  much  place  in  a  narrow  circle;  and  even  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  his  person  may  diminish  the  applause  due 
to  his  performances :  But  when  these  obstructions  are  re- 
moved, the  beauties,  which  are  naturally  fitted  to  excite 
agreeable  sentiments,  immediately  display  their  energy; 
while  the  world  endures,  they  maintain  their  authority 
over  the  minds  of  men. 

It  appears,  then,  that,  amidst  all  the  variety  and  caprice 
bf  taste,  there  are  certain  general  principles  of  approba- 
tion or  blame,  whose  influence  a  careful  eye  may  trace  in 
all  operations  of  the  mind.  Some  particular  forms  or  qua- 
UtieS|  from  the  original  structure  of  the  internal  fabric,  are 
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calculated  to  please,  and  others  to  displease ;  and  if  they 
fail  of  their  effect  in  any  particular  instance,  it  is  from  some 
apparent  defect  or  imperfection  in  the  organ.  A  man  in 
a  fever  would  not  insist  on  his  palate  as  able  to  decide  con- 
cerning flavours ;  nor  would  one,  affected  with  the  jaun- 
dice, pretend  to  give  a  verdict  with  regard  to  colours.  In 
each  creature  there  is  a  sound  and  a  defective  state;  and 
the  former  alone  can  be  supposed  to  afford  us  a  true  stan« 
dard  of  taste  and  sentiment.  If,  in  the  sound  state  of  the 
organ,  there  be  an  entire  or  a  considerable  uniformity  of 
sentiment  among  men,  we  may  thence  derive  an  idea  of 
the  perfect  beauty ;  in  like  manner  as  the  appearance  of 
objects  in  day-light,  to  the  eye  of  a  man  in  health,  is  de- 
nominated their  true  and  real  colour,  even  while  colour  is 
allowed  to  be  merely  a  phantasm  of  the  senses. 

Many  and  frequent  are  the  defects  in  the  internal  organs, 
which  prevent  or  weaken  the  influence  of  those  general 
principles,  on  which  depends  our  sentiment  of  beauty  or 
deformity.  Though  some  objects,  by  the  structure  of  the 
mind,  be  naturally  calculated  to  give  pleasure,  it  is  not  to 
be  expected,  that  in  every  individual  the  pleasure  will  be 
equally  felt.  Particular  incidents  and  situations  occur, 
which  either  throw  a  false  light  on  the  objects,  or  hinder 
the  true  from  conveying  to  the  imagination  the  proper  sen- 
timent and  perception,  « 

One  obvious  cause,  why  many  feel  not  the  proper  sen- 
timent of  beauty,  is  the  want  of  that  delicacy  of  imagina^ 
tion  which  is  requisite  te  convey  a  sensibility  of  those  finer 
emotions.  This  delicacy  every  one  pretends  to  :  Every 
one  talks  (^  it ;  and  would  reduce  every  kind  of  taste  or 
sentiment  to  its  standard.  But  as  our  intention  in  this 
essay  is  to  mingle  some  light  of  the  understanding  with 
the  feelings  of  sentimenti  it  will  be  proper  to  give  a  more 
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accurajte  definition  of  delicacy  tban  has  hitherto  been  at- 
tempted* And  not  to  draw  our  philosophy  from  too  pro- 
found a  source,  we  «balji  have  r^cour^  to  a  noted  story  in 
JDjon  Quixotte. 

It  is  wjyth  good  reasfon^,  says  Si^n.cho  to  the  sqaire  with 
tbf  gi^eat  nose^  tbfit  I  pre^d  to  haye  a  judgment  in  wine : 
Xhis  is  a  quality  hereditary  in  oijiir  family.  Two  of  my 
l^iiPjimm  wer^  once  called  to  giye  their  opinion  of  a  hogs- 
b^^.  which  wa^  su{4)ese4  to  be  ei^cellent,  being  old  and 
of  9i  good  yintage.  One  of  them  tastes  it ;  considers  it ; 
nf\dp  after  mature  reflection^  pronounces  the  wine  to  be 
good,  were  it  not  for  a  ^nall  taste  of  leather,  which  he  per- 
ceived in  it.  The  other,  after  using  the  same  precautions, 
gives  also  his  verdict  in  fiiyoui:  of  the  wine ;  but  with  the 
reserve  of  a  taste  of  iroib  which  h^  CQuld  easily  distinguish. 
You  canno^  i,magi9e  how  much  they  were  both  ridiculed  for 
tjieir  judgmei^t.  But  who  laoghed  in  the  end  ?  On  emp- 
tying the  hogshead,  there  ^urasiound  at  the  bottom  an  old 
key  w;th  a  leathern  thong  tied  to  it. 

The  great  resemblance  between  mental  and  bpdily  taste 
yri\\  easily  teach  us  to  apply  this  s^tpry,  ;  Though  i(  be  Qei^-. 
tain,  that  beauty  and  deformity,  more  than,  swe^t.and  bit" 
ter»  are  not  qualities  ip  objects,  but  belong  entirely  to  the 
sentiment,  internal  or  external ;.  it  mqst  be  aUpwed)  that 
there  are  certain  qualities  in  objects,  which  are  ^tfA  by 
i^ature  to  prodnce  those  partiqular  feeliogB*  !Now  m  these 
qualities  may  be  found  in  a  smMl  degree,  or  ipay  be  mixed 
and  confoiiiif(led  with  each  other,  it  often  happeos  that  the 
taste  is  not  afjTected  with  such  minqte  qualities,  or  is  not 
able  to  distii7gi)ish  all  the  particular  flavours,  amidst^  the 
disprcfjer  in  i^hicb  they  are  presented.  Where  the  organs 
qr^  so  fine^  as  to  allow  nothing  to  escape  them ;  and  at 
the  saipe  time  so  exact,  as  to  perceive  evciy  ingredient  in 
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the  compositiob :  This  we  call  delicarf  of  tft^e,  urbetber 
we  employ  these  terms  in  the  literal ormetaphorieal sense; 
Here  then  the  general  rules  of  beauljr  are  of  use,  being 
drawn  from  established  modeb^  and  from  die  observalion 
of  what  [deases  or  displea^es^  when  presented  singly  and  in 
a  high  degree:  And  if  the  same  qualities,  in  a  continued 
composition^  and  hi  a  smaller  d^ee,  itffect  not  the  organs 
with  a  sensible  delight  or  mieasiness,  we  exelade  the  per« 
son  frijm  all  pretensions  to  this  dielicacy.  To  prodnce  these 
general  mies  or  arowed  patterns  of  composition,  is  like 
finding  the  key  widi  the  leathern  thong ;  which  justified 
the  verdict  of  Sanc^o's-  kinsmen,  and  confounded  those 
pretended  judges  who  had  ton^mned  them*  Though  the 
hogshead  had  nerer  been  emptied,  the  taste  of  the  one  was 
still  equally  delicate,  and  that  of  the  o^her  equally  dull  and 
languid :  But  it  would  have  been  more  difficult  to  have 
proved  the  superiority  of  the  former,  to  the*  conviction  of 
every  byestaender;  In  Mke  manner,  though  the  beauties 
of  writing  had  never  been  methodized,  or  reduced  to  ge- 
neral principles;  *though  no  excellent  modiels  had  ever 
been  acknowledged ;  the  different  degrees  of  taste  would 
still  have  subsisted^  and  the  judgment  of  one  man  been 
pre&rable  to  that  of  another ;  but  it  would  not  have  been 
so  easy  to  silence  the  bad  critic,  who  might  always  insist 
upon  his  particular  sentimient,  and  vefiise  to  submit  to  his 
antagonist.  But  when  we  show  him  an  avowed  principle 
of  art;  wfaeti  we  illustrate  this  principle  by  examples, 
whose  operation,  (tcm  bis  own  particular  taste,  he  acknow^ 
ledges  to  be  confinrmablo  to  the  principle ;  when  we  prove 
that  the  same  principle  may  be  applied  to  the  present  case, 
where  he  did  not  perceivo  or  feel  its  infiuence :  He  must 
conclude,  upon  the  wholes  that  the  fault  lies  in  himself^ 
and  that  he  wants  the  delicacy,  which  is  requisite  to  make 
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liim  sensible  of  every  beauty  and  every  blemish,  in  any 
composition  or  discourse. 

It  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  perfection  of  every  sense 
or  faculty,  to  perceive  with  exactness  its  most  minute  ob- 
jects, and  allow  nothing  to  escape  its  notice  and  observar 
tion*  The  smaller  the  objects  are,  which  become  sensible 
to  the  ^e,  the  finer  is  that  organ,  and  the  more  elaborate 
its  make  and  composition,  A  good  palate  is  not  tried  by 
strong  flavours,  but  by  a  mixture  of  small  ingredients,  where 
we  are  still  sensible  of  each  part,  notwithstanding  its  mi- 
nuteness and  its  confusion  with  the  rest*  In  like  manner, 
a  quick  and  acute  perception  of  beauty  and  deformity 
must  be  the  perfection  of  our  mental  taste;  nor  can  a  roan 
be  satisfied  with  himself  while  he  suspects  that  any  excel- 
lence  or  blemish  in  a  discourse  h^  passed  him  unobserved* 
In  this  case,  the  perfection  of  the  man,  and  the  perfection 
of  the  sense  of  feeling,  are  found  to  be  united.  A  very 
delicate  palate,  on  many  occasions,  may  be  a  great  incon- 
venience both  to  a  man  himself  and  to  his  friends :  But 
a  delicate  taste  of  wit  or  beauty  must  always  be  a  desir- 
able quality,  because  it  is  the  source  of  all  the  finest  and 
most  innocent  enjoyments  of  which  human  nature  is  sus- 
ceptible. In  this  decision  the  sentiments  of  all  mankind 
are 'agreed.  Wherevet*  you  can  ascertain  a  delicacy  of 
taste,  it  is  sure  to  meet  with  approbation  i  and  the  best 
way  of  ascertaining  it  is  to  appeal  to  those  models  and 
principles  which  have  been  established  by  the  uni&rm  qon* 
sent  and  experience  of  nations  and  ages* 

But  though  there  be  natui'aUy^a  wide.differencoin  point 
of  delicacy  between  one  person  and  another,  nothing  tends 
further  to  increase  and  improve  this  talent,  than  practice 
in  a  particular  art,  and  the  frequent  survey  or  contempla- 
tion of  a  particular  species  of  beauty.     When  oljects  of 
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any  kiud  are  first  presented  to  the  eye  or  imaginatioD,  the 
sentiment  which  attends  them  is  obscure  aod  cpnfased ; 
and  the  mind  is,  in  a  great  measure,  inci^able  of  pro- 
nouncing concerning  their  merits  or  defects.  The  taste 
cannot  perceive  the  several  excellences  of  the  performance^ 
much  less  distinguish  the  particular  character  of  efich  ex- 
cellency, and  ascertain  its  quality  and  degree*  If  it  pro- 
nounce the  whole  in  general  to  be  beautiful  or  deformed^ 
it  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  expected  ^  and  even  this  judgr 
ment,  a  person  so  unpractised  will  be  apt  to  deliver  with 
great  hesitation  and  reserve*  Put  allow  him  to  acquire 
experience  in  those  objects,  his  feeling  becomes  more  e?^- 
ajct  and  nice :  He  not  only  perceives  the  beauties  and  de- 
fects of  each  part,  but  marks  the  distinguishing  species 
of  each  quality,  and  assigns  it  suitable  praise  or  bl^me^ 
A  clear  and  distinct  sentiment  attends  him  through  the 
whole  survey  of  the  objects:  and  he  discerns  that  very, 
d^ree  and  kind  of  approbation  or  displeasure  which  each 
part  is  naturally  fitted  to  produce.  The  mist  dissipates 
whiph  seemed  formerly  tp  hang  over  the  object :  The  or- 
gan acqpir^s  greater  perfection  in  its  operations  ;  and  can 
pronounce,  without  danger  or  mistake,  concerning  the 
merits  of  every  performance.  In  a  word,  the  same  ad- 
dress and  dexterity,  which  practice  gives  to  the  execution 
of  any  work,  is  also  acquired  by  the  samq  mesons,  in  the 
judging  of  it. 

So  advantageous  is  practice  to  the  discernment  of  beai^- 
ty,  that,  before  we  can  give  judgment  pn  any  work  of  im-r 
portance,  it  will  even  be  requisite  that  that  very  individual 
performance.be  more  than  once  perused  by  us,  and  be  sur- 
veyed in  different  lights  with  attention  and  deliberation. 
There  is  a  flutter  or  hurry  of  thought  which  attends  the 
fifst  perusal  of  any  piece,  and  which  confounds  the  genuine 
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sentiment  of  beauty.  The  rektion  of  thee  parts  is  not  dis- 
cerned :  The  true  characters  of  style  are  little  distingnish- 
ed«  The  several  perfecti<»is  and  defects  seem  wrapped  up 
in  a  species  of  confusion,  and  present  themsdves  indistinct* 
]y  to  the  imagination*  Not  to  mention,  that  there  is  a  spe* 
cies  of  beautyi  which,  as  it  is  florid  and  superficia),  pleases 
at  first  I  but  bei^g  found  incompatible  with  a  jnst  expres-^ 
sion  either  of  reason  or  passion,  soon  palls  upon  the  taste^ 
and  is  then  rejected  with  disdain,  at  least  rated  at  a  much 
lower  value. 

It  is  impossible' to  continue  in  the  practice  of  contem- 
plating any  order  of  beauty,  without  being  frequently 
obliged  to  (orm  comparisons  between  the  several  species 
and  degrees  of  excellence,  and  estimating  their  proportion 
to  each  other.  A  man,  who  has  had  no  opportunity  of 
comparing  the  different  kinds  of  beauty,  is  indeed  totally 
unqualified  to  pronounce  an  opinion  with  regard  to  any 
object  presented  to  him.  By  comparison  albne  we  fix  the 
epithets  of  praise  or  blame,  and  learn  how  to  assign  the 
due  degree  of  each.  The  coarsest  daubing  contains  a  cer* 
tain  lustre  of  colours  and  exactness  of  imitation,  which  are 
so  fat  beauties,  and  would  affect  the  mind  of  a  peasant  or 
Indian  with  the  highest  admiration.  The  most  vulgar 
ballads  are  not  entirely  destitute  of  harmony  or  nature ; 
and  none  but  a  person  familiarised  to  superior  beauties 
would  pronounce  their  numbers  harsh,  or  narration,  uiiin^ 
teresting.  A  great  inferiority  of  beauty  gives  pain  to  a 
person  conversant  in  the  highest  excellence  of  the  kind, 
and  is  for  that  reason  pronounced  a  deformity :  As  the 
most  finished  object  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  na- 
turally supposed  to  have  reached  the  pinnacle  of  perfcc* 
tion,  and  to  be  entitled  to  the  highest  applause.  One  ao 
(mstomed  to  see,  and  examine,  and  weigh  the  several  per- 
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fij^mances,  admired  in  ^fiTerent  ages  and  nationt^  can  alone 
rat^  the  merits  of  a  work  exhibited  to.hjs  view,  and  assign 
its  proper  rank  among  the  productions  of  genius^ 
.  But  to  enable  a  critic  the  more  fully  to  execute  this  nth^ 
dertakings  he  must  preserve  his -mind  free  from  aSiprefu^ 
dice^  and  allow  nothing  to  enter  into  his  ccmsiderationy  but 
the  very  object  which  is  submitted  to  his  examination^  We 
may  observe,  that  every  work  of  art,  in  order  to  produce 
its  due  effect  on  the  mind,  must  be  surveyed  in  a  certaiqi 
point  of  vieWf  and  cannot  be  fully  relished  by  persons, 
whose  situal;ion,  real  or  imaginary,  is  not  conformable  to 
that  which  is  required  by  the  perforneumce*  An  orator  ad*- 
dresses  himself  to  a  particular  audience,  and  must  have  a 
regard  to  their  particular  genius,  interests,  ppinions^  pas- 
sions, and  prejudices ;  otherwise  he  hopes  in  vain  to  go< 
vern  their  resolutions^  and  inflan^e  their  affections.  SSiould. 
they  eve^  have  entertained  son^e  pr^K>6ses5ipn$  against 
him^  however  unreaspnable,  he  jnust  not  ovqrlpojc  this  di&r 
advantage  ;  but,  before  he  enters  upoi^  the  subject,  mu^t 
endeavour  to  conciliate  their  affecti]Qn>  and  i^Kjuire  th^ir 
good  graces.  A  critic  of  a  different  ag^  or  nation,  ^ho 
should  peruse  this  di^scourse,  must  have  ^  all  these  ciircmnr 
stances  in  his  eye^  and  must,  (dace  himself  in  the  s^me  si^ 
tuatiion  as  the  audience,  in.  order  to.&rm  a  true  judgment 
of  the  oratjon.  In  Kke  manner,  when  £iny)  w.Qrk  is  addre^ 
ed  to  the  pnbly;,  though  I  should  have'  a  friend/ship  or  en- 
mity wi^h  the  am^or,  I  mu9t  depart  ftom  this  fiUiatioQ;, 
and  considering  myself  aa  a  n^an  in  general,  £b)rget,  If  pos- 
sible, my  indiiddual  being,  and  jny  peculiar  circumstanees. 
A  person  influenced  by  prejudice^  complies  not  with  thia 
condition,  but  obstinately  maintains  his  natural  positiim 
without  placing  bhnself  in  diat  point  of  view  which  the 
performance  suppoiei^.    If  the  work  be  addres9ed  to  pert 
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sons  of  a  different  age  or  nation,  he  makes  no  allowance 
for  their  peculiar  views  and  prejudices  ;  but,  full  of  the 
manners  of  bis  owti  age  and  country,  rashly  condemns 
ipfhat  seemed  admirable  in  the  eyes  of  those  for  whom  a- 
lone  the  discourse  was  calculated.  If  the  work  be  exe? 
cuted  for  the  public,  he  never  sufficiently  enlarges  his  com- 
prehension, or  forgets  his  interest  as  a  friend  or  enemy,  as 
a  rival  pr  commentator.  By  this  means,  his  sentiments 
are  perverted  ;  nor  have  the  same  beauties  and  blemishes 
the  same  influence  upon  him,  as  if  he  had  imposed  a  pro- 
per violence  on  his  imagination,  and  had  forgotten  himself 
for  a  moment.  So  far  his  taste  evidently^ departs  from  the 
true  standard,  and  of  consequence  loses  all  credit  and  au- 
thority. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  all  questions  submitted  to  the 
understanding,  prejudice  is  destructive  of  sound  judgment, 
and  perverts  all  operations  of  the  intellectual  faculties  :  It 
is  no  less  contrary  to  good  taste  ;  nor  has  it  less  influence 
to  corrupt  our  sentiment  of  beauty.  It  belongs  to  good 
sense  to  check  its  influence  in  both  cases  ;  and  in  this  re- 
spect, as  well  as  in  many  others,  reason,  if  not  an  essential 
part  of  taste,  is  at  least  requisite  to  the  operations  of  this 
latter  faculty.  In  all  the  nobler  productions  of  genius, 
there  is  a  mutual  relation  and  correspondence  of  parts } 
nor  can  either  the  beauties  or  blemishes  be  perceived  by 
him  whose  thought  is  not  capacious  enough  to  comprehend 
all  those  parts,  and  compare  them  with  each  other,  in  or- 
der to  perceive  the  consistence  and  uniformity  of  the  whole. 
Every  work  of  art  has  c^lso  a  certain  end  or  purpose  for 
which  it  is  calculated  ;  and  is  to  be  deemed  more  or  less 
perfect,  as  it  is  more  or  less  fitted  to  attain  this  end.  The 
object  of  eloquence  is  to  persuade,  of  history  to  instruct, 
^f  poetry  to  please,  by  means  of  the  passions  and  the  im^n 
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gination.  These  ends  we  must  carry  constantly  in  our 
view  when  we  peruse  any  performance ;  and  we  must  be- 
able  to  judge  how  far  the  means  employed  are  adapted  to 
their  respective  purposes.  Besides,  every  kind  of  compos 
sition,  even  the  most  poetical,  is  nothing  but  a  chain  of 
propositions  and  reasonings ;  not  always,  indeed,  the  just» 
est  and  most  exact,  but  still  plausible  and  specious,  how-** 
ever  disguised  by  the  colouring  of  the  imagination^  The 
persons  introduced  in  tragedy  and  epic  pbetry  must  be 
represented  as  reasoning,  and  thinking,  and  concluding^ 
and  acting,  suitably  to  their  character  and  circumstances  i 
and  without  judgment,  as  well  as  taste  and  invention,  a 
poet  can  never  hope  to  succeed  in  so  delicate  an  under**- 
takingi  Not  to  mention,  that  the  same  excellence  of  fa^, 
eulties  which  contributes  to  the  improvement  of  reason,  the 
same  clearness  of  conception,  the  same  exactness  of  dis* 
tinctioD,  the  same  vivacity  of  apprehension,  are  essential 
to  the  operations, of  true  taste,  and  are  its  infallible  conco-^ 
mitants.  It  seldom  or  never  happens,  that  a  man  of  sense, 
who  has  experience  in  any  art,  cannot  judge  of  its  beauty  } 
and  it  is  no  less  rare  to  meet  with  a  man  who  has  a  just 
taste  without  a  sound  understanding* 

Thus,  though  the  principles  of  taste  be  universal,  and. 
nearly,  if  not  entirely,  the  same  in  all  men  ;  yet  few  are 
qualified  to  give  judgment  on  any  work  of  art,  or  establish 
their  own  sentiment  as  the  standard  of  beauty.  The  or- 
gans of  internal  sensation  are  seldom  so  perfect  as  to  allow 
the  general  principles  their  full  play,  and  produce  a  feeling 
correspondent  to  those  principles.  They  either  labour  un- 
der some  defect,  ok*  are  vitiated  by  some  disorder ;  and  by 
that  means,  excite  a  sentiment,  which  may  be  pronounced 
erroneous.  When  the  critic  has  no  delicacy,  he  judge& 
without  any  distinction)  and  is  only  affected  by  the  grosser 
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and  more  pdpable  qualities  of  the  object :  The  finer  touches 
pass  unnoticed  and  disregarded.     Where  he  is  not  aided 
by  practice^  his  verdict  is  attended  with  confusion  and  he- 
sitation.    Where  no  comparison  has  been  employed,  the 
most  frivolous  beauties,  such  as  rather  merit  the  name  of 
defects,  are  the  object  of  his  admiration.     Where  he  lies 
tinder  the  influence  of  prejudice,  all  his  natural  sentiments 
are  perverted.     Where  good  sense  is  wanting,  he  is  not 
qualified-  to  disfcem  the  beauties  of  design  and  reasoning, 
which  are  the  highest  and  most  excellent.     Under  some  or 
other  of  these  idperfections,  the  generality  of  men  labour; 
and  hence  a  true  judge  in  the  finer  arts  is  observed,  even 
during  the  most  polished  ages,  to  be  so  rare  a  character : 
Strong  sense,  united  to  delicate  sentiment,  improved  by 
practice,  perfected  by  comparison,  and  cleared  of  all  pre* 
judice,  can  alone  entitle  critics  to  this  valuable  character ; 
and  the  joint  verdict  of  sUch,  wherever  they  are  to  be  found, 
is  the  true  standard  of  taste  and  beauty. 

But  where  are  such  critics  to  be  found  ?  By  what  marks 
are  they  to  be  known  ?  How  distinguish  them  from  pre- 
tenders ?  These  questions  are  embarrassing :  and  seem  to 
throw  us  back  into  the  same  uncertainty,  from  which,  du-* 
ring  the  course  of  this  essay,  we  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
tricate ourselves. 

But  if  we  consider  the  matter  aright,  these  are  questiona 
of  fact,  not  of  sentiment.  Whether  any  particular  person 
be  endowed  with  good  sense  and  a  delicate  imagination, 
firee  from  prgudice,  may  often  be  the  subject  of  dispute, 
and  be  liable  to  great  discussion  and  inquiry :  But  that  suck 
a  character  is  valuable  and  estimable,  will  be  agreed  on  by 
all  mankind.  Where  these  doubts  occur,  men  can  do  no 
more  than  in  other  disputable  questions  which  are  submit- 
ted ta  the  understanding :  They  must  produce  the  best  iir«« 
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gaments  t^at  their  invention  suggests  to  them ;  they  must 
acknowledge  a  true  and  decisive  standard  to  exist  some^ 
wherej  to  wit,  real  escistence  and  matter  of  fact ;  and  they 
must  have  indulgence  to  such  as  differ  from  them  in  their 
appeals  to  this  standard.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  present 
pprpose^  if  we  have  proved,  that  the  taste  of  all  individuals 
is  not  upon  an  equal  footing,  and  that  some  men  in  gene^ 
ral»  however  difficult  to  be  particularly  pitched  upon,  will 
be  acknowledged  by  universal  sentiment  to  have  a  prefe« 
rence  above  others. 

But,  in  reality,  the  difficulty  of  finding,  even  in  particu^ 
lars,  the  standard  of  taste^  is  not  so  great  as  it  is  represent* 
ed.  Though  in  speculation,  we  may  readily  avow  a  cer* 
tain  criterion  in  science,  and  deny  it  in  sentiment,  the  mat* 
ter  is  found  in  practice  to  be  much  more  hard  to  ascertain 
in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter.  Theories  of  abstract 
philosophy,  systems  of  profound  theology,  have  prevailed 
during  one  age :  in  a  successive  period  these  have  been 
universally  exploded :  Their  absurdity  has  been  detected : 
Other  theories  and  systems  have  supplied  their  place,  which 
again  gave  place  to  their  successors  ;  And  nothing  has  been 
experienced  more  liable  to  the  revolutions  of  chance  and 
fashion  than  these  pretended  decisions  of  science.  The 
case  is  not  the  same  with  the  beauties  of  eloquence  and 
poetry.  Just  expressions  of  passion  and  nature  are  sure^ 
after  a  little  time,  to  gain  public  applause,  which  they  main*^ 
tain  for  ever.  Aristotle,  and  Plato,  and  Epicurus,  and 
Descartes,  may  successively  yield  to  each  other :  But  Te- 
rence and  Virgil  maintain  an  universal,  undisputed  empire 
over  the  minds  of  men.  The  abstract  philosophy  of  Cicero 
has  lost  its  credit :  The  vehemence  of  his  oratory  is  still  the 
object  of  our  admiration. 

Though  men  of  delicate  taste  be  rare^  they  are  easily  to 
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be  distinguished  in  society  by  the  soundness  of  their  un- 
derstanding, and  the  superiority  of  their  faculties  above  the 
rest  of  mankind.  The  ascendant,  which  they  acquire,  gives 
a  prevalence  to  that  lively  approbation,  with  which  they 
receive  any  productions  of  genius,  and  renders  it  generally 
predominant^  Many  men,  when  left  to  themselves,  have 
but  a  faint  and  dubious  perception  of  beauty,  who  yet  are 
capable  of  relishing  any  fine  stroke  which  is  pointed  out  to 
them.  Every  convert  to  the  admiration  of  the  real  poet 
or  orator  is  the  cause  of  some  new  conversion.  And  though 
prejudices  may  prevail  for  a  time,  they  never  unite  in  ce- 
lebrating any  rival  to  the  true  genius,  but  yield  at  last  ^o 
the  force  of  nature  and  just  sentiment.  Thus,  though  a 
civilized  nation  may  easily  be  mistaken  in  the  choice  of 
their  admired  philosopher,  they  never  have  been  found 
long  to  err,  in  their  affection  for  a  favourite  epic  or  tragic 
author.  * 

But  notwithstanding  all  our  endeavours  to  fix  a  standard 
of  taste,  and  reconcile  the  discordant  apprehensions  of  men, 
there  still  remain  two  sources  of  variation,  which  are  not 
sufficient  indeed  to  confound  all  the  boundaries  of  beauty 
and  deformity,  but  will  often  serve  to  produce  a  difference 
in  the  degrees  of  our  approbation  or  blame.  The  one  is 
the  different  humours  of  particular  men;  the  other,  the 
particular  manners  and  opinions  of  our  age  and  country. 
The  general  principles  of  taste  are  uniform  in  human  na- 
ture :  Where  men  vary  in  their  judgments,  some  defect  or 
perversion  in  the  faculties  may  commonly  be  remarked ; 
proceeding  either  from  prejudice,  from  want  of  practice,  o^ 
want  of  delicacy :  and  there  is  just  reason  for  approving 
one  taste,  and  condemning  another.  But  where  there  is 
such  a  diversity  in  the  internal  frame  or  external  situation 
as  is  entirely  blameless  on  both  sideS)  ^nd  leaves  no  room 
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to  give  one  the  pi'eference  aboTe  the  other ;  in  that  case  a 
certain  degree  of  diversity  iti  judgment  is  unaToidable,  and 
we  seek  in  vain  for  a  standard^  by  which  we  can  reconcile 
the  contrary  sentiments. 

A  young  maUi  whose  passions  are  warm,  will  be  mor^ 
sensibly  touched  with  amorous  and  tender  images,  than  a 
man  more  advanced  in  years,  who  takes  pleasure  in  wise^ 
philosophical  reflections,  concerning  the  conduct  of  life  and 
moderation  of  the  passions.  At  twenty,  Ovid  may  be  the 
favourite  author ;  Horace  at  forty ;  and  perhaps  Tacitus 
at  fifty.  Vainly  would  we,  in  such  cases,  endeavour  to  en- 
ter into  the  sentiments  of  others,  and  divest  ourselves  of 
those  propensities  which  are  natural  to  us.  We  choose 
our  favourite  author  as  we  do  our  friend,  from  a  confor- 
mity of  humour  and  disposition.  Mirth  or  passion,  senti- 
ment or  reflection ;  whichever  of  these  most  predominates 
in  our  temper,  it  gives  us  a  peculiar  sympathy  with  the  wri- 
ter who  resembles  tts< 

One  person  is  more  pleased  with  the  sublime ;  another 
with  the  tender ;  a  third  with  raillery.  One  has  a  strong 
sensibility  to  blemishes,  and  is  extremely  studious  of  cor-^ 
rectness :  Another  has  a  more  lively  feeling  of  beauties, 
and  pardons  tweifty  absurdities  and  defects  for  one  eleva* 
ted  or  pathetic  stroke.  The  ear  of  this  man  is  entirely  turn* 
ed  towards  conciseness  and  energy ;  that  man  is  delighted 
with  a  copious,  rich,  and  harmonious  expression.  Simpli- 
ci^  is  affected  by  one ;  ornament  by  another.  Comedy, 
tragedyt  satire,  odes,  have  each  its  partisans,  who  prefer 
that  particular  species  of  writing  to  all  others.  It  is  plain- 
ly an  error  in  a  critic^  to  confine  his  approbation  to  one 
species  or  style  of  writing,  and  condemn  all  the  rest.  But 
it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  feel  a  predilection  for  that 
which  suits  oar  particular  turn  and  disposition.  Sach  pre* 
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fereucea  are  ipnocent  and  unavoidable,  and  can  never  rea- 
sonably b^  tb^  object  of  dispute,  because  there  is  no  stan- 
dard by  which  tbey  cw  be  decided. 

For  a  like  reason,  we  are  more  pk^si^it  in  the  coiiVBe  ^ 
our  readings  with  pictures  and  cbar«oler»  Ihajb  resemble 
objects  which  are  found  in  piu?  awn  age.  or  country,  than 
with  those  which  desoiibe  a  di&rent  set  of  customs.  It  is 
not  without  some  effort,  that  we  reeoncile  ourselves  to  the 
aiioplicity  of  ancient  manners,  and  behold  prinoesses  carry- 
ing water  from  the  spring,  and  kings  and  heroes  dvessing 
their  own  victualau  We  may  allow  in  general,  tbitf  %h» 
representation  of  suck  manners  is  no  &ull  m  the  author) 
nor  defbnnity  ia  the  piece ;  but  w^e  are  not  sa  sensibly 
touched  with  them.  For  this  reason,  comedy  is  not  easily 
transferred  from  one  age  or  nation  to  another.  A  French* 
man  or  Englishman  is  not  pleased  with  the  Andria  of  Te- 
rence,  ot  Clitia  of  Machiavel;  where  the  fine  lady,  upon 
whom  all  the  play  turns,  never  once  appears  to  Uie  specta- 
tors, but  is  always  kept  behind  the  scenes,  suitaUy  to  the 
reserved  humour  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  modem  Italians.. 
A  man  of  learning  and  reflection  can  make  allowance  fer 
these  peculiarities  of  manners ;  but  a  common  audience  can 
never  divest  themselves  so  far  of  their  usual  ideas  and  senti* 
ments,  as  to  reli^  pictures  which  nowise  resemble  them. 

But  here  there  occurs  a  reflection,  which  may,  perbi^S) 
be  useful  in  examining  the  celebrated  controversy  con* 
ceming  ancient  and  modern  learning  ;  where  w«  often  find 
the  one  side  excusing  any  seeming  absurdity  in  the  anciei^ 
from  the  manners  of  the  age,  and  the  other  refusing  to  ad* 
mit  this  excuse,  or  at  least  admitting  it  only  as  an  apok)gy 
for  the  author,  not  fiMrthe  performance.  In  my  c^inion, 
the  proper  boundaries  in  this  subject  have  seldom  been 
fixed  between  the  contending  parties.   Where  any^innocrat 
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peculiarities  of  manners  are  represe&ted,  such  as  those 
above  mentioned,  they  ought  certainly  to  be  admitted ;  and 
a  man,  who  is  shocked  with  them,  gives  an  evident  proof 
of  &lse  delicacy  and  refinement.    The  poet's  monument 
more  durable  ihanirass,  must  fall  to  the  ground  like  com- 
mon brick  or  clay,  were  men  to  make  no  allowance  for  the 
continual,  revolutions  of  manners  and  customs,  and  would 
admit  of  nothinig  but  what  was  suitable  to  the  prevailing 
fashion.     Must  we  throw  aside  the  pictures  of  our  ances- 
tors, because  of  their  ru£b  and  fardingales  ?  But  where  the 
ideas  of  morality  and  decency  alter  from  one  age  to  ano* 
ther,  and  where  vicious  manners  are  described,  without 
being  marked  with  the  proper  characters  of  blame  and 
disapprobation,  this  must  be  allowed  to  disfigure  the  poem, 
and  to  be  a  real  deformity.     I  cannot,  nor  is  it  proper  I 
should,  enter  into  such  sentiments ;  and  however  I  may 
excuse  the  poet,  on  account  of  the  manners  of  his  age,  I 
never  can  relish  the  conqpoeition.     The  want  of  humanity 
and  of  decency,  so  conspicuous  in  the  characters  drawn  by 
several  of  the  ancient  poets,  even  sometimes  by  Homer  and 
the  Greek  tragedians,  diminishes  considerably  the  merit  of 
their  noble  performances,  and  gives  modern  authors  an 
advantage  over  them.     We  are  not  interested  in  the 
fortunes  and  sentiments  of  such  rough  heroes :  We  are 
displeased  to  find  the  limits  of  vice  and  virtue  so  much  con- 
founded; and  whatever  indulgence  we  may  give  to  the 
writer  on  account  of  his  prejudices,  we  cannot  prevail  on 
ourselves  to  enter  into  his  sentiments,  or  bear  an  afiection 
to  characters,  which  we  plainly  discover  to  be  blameable. 
The  case  is  not  the  same  with  moral  principles  as  with 
speculative  opinions  of  any  kind.    These  are  in  continual 
flux  and  revohition.    The  son  embraces  a  different  system 
from  the  father.    Nay^  there  scarcely  is  any  man,  who  can 
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boast  of  great  constancy  and  uniformity  in  this  particular. 
Whatever  speculative  errors  may  be  found  in  the  polite 
writings  of  any  age  or  country,  they  detract  but  little  from 
the  value  of  those  compositions.  There  needs  but  a  certain 
turn  of  thopght  or  imagination  to  make  us  enter  into  all 
the  opinions  which  then  prevailed,  and  relish  the  senti- 
ments or  conclusions  derived  from  them.  But  a  very  violent 
e£Port  is  requisite  to  change  our  judgment  of  manners,  and 
excite  sentiments  of  approbation  or  blame,  love  or  hatred, 
different  from  those  to  which  the  mind,  from  long  custom, 
has  been  familiarized.  And  where  a  man  is  confident  of 
the  rectitude  of  that  moral  standard  by  which  he  judges, 
he  is  justly  jealous  of  it,  and  will  not  pervert  the  sentiments 
of  his  heart  for  a  moment,  in  complaisance  to  any  writer 
whatsoever. 

Of  all  speculative  errors,  those  which  regard  religion  are 
the  most  excusable  in  compositions  of  genius  ;  nor  is  it  ever 
permitted  to  judge  of  the  civility  or  wisdom  of  any  people, 
or  even  of  single  persons,  by  the  grossness  or  refinement 
of  their  theological  principles.     The  same  good  sense,  that 
directs  men  in  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  is  not 
hearkened  to  in  religious  matters,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  placed  altogether  above  the  cognisance  of  human  reason. 
On  this  account,  all  the  absurdities  of  the  pagan  system  of 
theology  must  be  overlooked  by  every  critic,  who  would 
prctend'to  form  a  just  notion  of  ancient  poetry ;  and  our 
posterity,  in  their  turn,  must  have  the  same  indulgence  to 
their  forefathers.     No  religious  principles  can  ever  be 
imputed  as  a  fault  to  any  poet,  while  they  remain  merely 
principles,  and  take  not  such  strong  possession  of  his  heart 
as  to  lay  him  under  the  imputation  o( bigotry  or  superstition. 
Where  that  happens,  they  confound  the  sentiments  of  mo- 
rality, and  alter  the  natural  boundaries  of  vice  and  vir- 
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tue.  They  are  therefore  eternal  blemishes^  according  to 
the  principle  above  mentioned ;  nor  are  the  prejudices  and 
false  opinions  of  the  age  sufi&cient  to  justify  them. 

It  is  essential  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  to  inspire 
a  violent  hatred  of  every  other  worship,  and  to  represent 
all  pagans,  mahometans,  and  heretics,  as  the  objects  of 
divine  wrath  and  vengeance.     Such  sentiments,  though 
they  are  in  reality  very  blameable,  are  considered  as  virtues 
by  the  zealots  of  that  communion,  and  are  represented  in 
their  tragedies  and  epic  poems  as  a  kind  of  divine  heroism. 
This  bigotry  has  disfigured  two  very  fine  tragedies  of  the 
French  theatre,  Polieucte  and  Athalia  ;  where  an  in- 
temperate seal  for  particular  modes  of  worship  is  set  off 
with  all  the  pomp  imaginable,  and  forms  the  predominant 
character  of  the  heroes.  <<  What  is  this,''  says  the  sublime 
JoAD  to  JosABET,  finding  her  in  discourse  with  Mathan 
the  priest  of  Baal,  <^  Does  the  daughter  of  David  speak 
to  this  traitor?  Are  you  not  afiraid,  lest  the  earth  should 
open  and  pour  forth  flames  to  devour  you  both  ?  Or  lest 
these  holy  walls  should  fall  and  crush  you  together  ?  What 
is  his  purpose  ?  Why  comes  that  enemy  of  God  hither  to 
poison  the  air,  which  we  breathe,  with  his  horrid  pre- 
sence  ?"  Such  sentiments  are  received  with  great  applause 
on  the  theatre  of  Paris  i   but  at  London  the  spectators 
would  be  full  as  miich  pleased  to  hear  Achilles  tell  Aga- 
memnon, that  he  was  a  dog  in  his  forehead,  and  a  deer  in 
his  heart ;  or  Jupiter  threaten  Juno  with  a  sound  drub- 
bing, if  she  will  not  be  quiet- 
Religious  principles  are  also  a  blemish  in  any  polite  com- 
position, when  they  rise  up  to  superstition,  and  intrude 
themselves'  into  every  sentiment,  however  remote  from  any 
connection  with  religion.    It  is  no  excuse  for  the  poet,  that 
the  customs  of  his  country  had  burdened  life  with  so  many 
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religious  ceremonies  and  observances,  that  no  part  of  it  "was 
exempt  from  that  yoke.  It  must  for  ever  be  ridiculous  in 
Petrarch  to  compare  his  mistress,  Laura,  to  Jesus  Christ. 
Nor  is  it  less  ridiculous  in  that  agreeable  libertine,  Boccace, 
very  seriously  to  give  thanks  to  God  Almighty  and  the 
ladies,  for  their  assistance  in  defending  him  agauist  his 
enemies* 
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OF  COMMERCE. 

jThe  greater  part  of  mankind  may  be  divided  into  two 
fslasses ;  that  of  shallow  thinkers,  who  fall  short  of  the  truth ; 
and  that  of  abstruse  thinkers,  who  go  beyond  it.  The  IslU 
ter  class  are  by  far  the  most  rare  j  and,  I  may  add,  by  far 
the  most  useful  and  valuable.  They  suggest  hints,  at  least, 
and  start  difficulties^  which  they  want,  perhaps,  skill  to 
pursi^e;  but  which  ipay  produce  fine  discoveries,  when 
handled  by  men  lyho  have  a  more  just  way  of  thinking. 
At  i¥orst,  what  they  say  i^  uncommon;  and  if  it  should 
cost  some  pains  to  comprehend  it,  one  has, .  however,  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  something  that  is  new.  An  author  is 
little  to  be  valued  who  tells  us  nothing  but  what  we  can 
learn  from  every  coffee-house  qonversation. 

All  people  of  shaUaip  thought  are  apt  to  decry  even 
those  oi  solid  understanding,  as  abstruse  thinkers,  and  me- 
taphysicians, ^nd  refiners ;  and  never  will  allow  any  thing 
to  be  just  which  is  beyond  their  own  weak  conceptions. 
There  are  sqme  cases,  I  o^Uj  where  an  es^traordinary  re- 
^nement  afibrds  a  stropg  presumption  of  falsehood,  and 
where  no  reasaning  is  to  be  trusted  but  what  is  natural 
f^nd  easy.  When  a  man  deliberates  concerning  his  con- 
duct in  auj particular  a&ir,  and  forms  schemes  in  politic^ 
trade,  economy,  or  any  business  in  life,  he  never  ought  to 
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draw  bis  arguments  too  fioe>  or  connect  too  long  a  chain 
of  consequences  together.  Something  is  sure  to  happen, 
that  will  disconcert  his  reasoning,  ^nd  produce  an  event 
different  from  what  he  expected.  But  when  we  reason 
upon  general  subjects,  one  may  justly  affirm,  that  our  spe- 
culations can  scarcely  ever  be  too  fine,  provided  they  be 
just ;  and  that  the  difference  between  a  common  man  and 
a  man  of  genius  is  chiefly  seen  in  the  shallowness  or  depth 
of  the  principles  upon  which  they  proceed.  General  rea- 
sonings seem  intricate,  merely  because  they  are  general ; 
nor  is  it  easy  for  the  bulk  of  mankind  to  distinguish,  in  a 
great  number  of  particulars,  that  common  circumstance  in 
which  they  all  agree,  or  to  extract  it,  pure  and  unmixedi 
firom  the  other  superfluous  circumstances.  Every  judg* 
ment  or  conclusion,  with  them,  is  particular.  They  catt^* 
not  enlarge  their  view  to  those  Universal  propositions, 
which  comprehend  under  them  an  infinite  number  of  in- 
dividuals,  and  include  a  whole  science  in  a  single  theorem. 
Their  eye  is  confounded  with  such  an  extensive  prospect  $ 
and  the  conclusions  derived  from  it,  even  though  clearly 
expressed,  seem  intricate  and  obscure.  But  however  in- 
tricate they  may  seem,  it  is  certain,  that  general  principles, 
if  just  and  sound,  must  always  prevail  in  the  general  course 
of  things,  though  they  may  fail  in  particular  cases  ^  and 
it  is  the  chief  business  of  philosophers  to  regard  the  gene- 
ral course  of  things.  I  may  add,  that  it  is  also  the  chief 
business  of  politicians ;  especially  in  the  domestic  govern- 
ment of  the  state,  where  the  public  good,  which  is,  or 
ought  to  be  their  object,  depends  on  the  concurrence  of  a 
multitude  of  causes ;  not  as  in  foreign  politics,  on  acci- 
dents and  chances,  and  the  caprices  of  a  few  persons.  This 
therefore  makes  the  difference  between  partietdar  delibe^ 
rations  and  general  reasonings,  and  renders  subtilty  and 
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refinement  much  more  suitable  to  the  latter  than  to  the 
former. 

I  thought  this  introduction  necessary  before  the  follow- 
ing discourses  on  commerce^  money ^  interest ^  bcHanceoftrade^ 
^c.  where,  perhaps,  there  will  occur  some  principles  which 
are  uncommon,  and  which  may  seem  too  refined  and  sub- 
tle for  such  vulgar  subjects.  If  false,  let  them  be  rejected : 
But  no  one  ought  to  entertain  a  prejudice  against  them, 
merely  because  they  are  out  of  the  common  road. 

The  greatness  of  a  state,  and  the  happiness  of  its  sub- 
jects, how  independent  soever  they  may  be  supposed  in 
some  respects^  are  commonly  allowed  to  be  inseparable 
with  regard  to  commerce;  and  as  private  men  receive 
greater  security,  in  the  possession  of  their  trade  and  riches, 
from,  the  power  of  the  public,  so  the  public  becomes  power- 
ful in  proportion  to  the  opulence  and  extensive  commerce 
of  private  men.  This  maxim  is  true  in  general ;  though 
I  cannot  forbear  thinking  that  it  may  possibly  admit  of 
exceptions,  and  that  we  often  establish  it  with  too  little  re- 
serve and  limitation.  There  may  be  some  circumstances, 
where  the  commerce^  and  riches,  and  luxury  of  individuals, 
instead  of  adding  strength  to  the  public,  will  serve  only  to 
thin  its  armies,  and  diminish  its  authority  among  the 
neighbouring  nations.  Man  is  a  very  variable  being,  and 
susceptible  of  many  different  opinions,  principles,  and  rules 
of  conduct.  What  may  be  true,  while  he  adheres  to  one 
way  of  thinking,  will  be  found  false,  when  he  has  embraced 
an  opposite  set  of  manners  and  opinions. 

The  bulk  of  every  state  may  be  divided  into  husband^ 
men  and  manufacturers.  The  former  are  employed  in  the 
culture  of  the  land ;  the  latter  works  up  the  materials  fur- 
nished by  the  former,  into  all  the  commodities  which  are 
necessary  or  ornamental  to  human  life.    As  soon  as  men 
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quit  their  savage  state,  where  they  live  chiefly  by  hunting 
and  fishing,  they  must  fall  into  these  two  classes ;  though 
the  ^ts  of  agriculture  employ  at  first  the  most  numerous 
part  of  the  society  ^.  Time  and  experience  improve  so 
much  these  arts,  that  the  land  may  easily  maintain  a  much 
greater  number  of  men  than  those  who  are  immediately 
employed  in  its  culture,  or  who  furnish  the  more  necessary 
manufactures  to  such  as  are  so  employed* 

If  these  superfluous  hands  apply  themselves  to  the  finer 
arts,  which  m'e  eommonly  denominated  the  arts  oiltuniry^ 
they  add  to  the  happiness  of  the  state;  since  they  afibrd 
to  many  the  opportunity  of  receiving  enjoyments,  with 
which  they  would  otherwise  have  been  unacquainted.  But 
may  not  another  scheme  be  proposed  for  the  employment 
of  these  superfluous  hands  ?  May  not  the  sovereign  lay 
claim  to  them,  and  employ  them  in  fleets  and  armies,  to 
increase  the  dominions  of  the  state  abroad,  and  spread  its 
fan^e  over  distant  qatipns  ?  It  is  certain,  that  the  fewer  de-» 
sires  and  wants  are  found  in  the  proprietors  and  labourers 
of  land,  the  fewer  hands  do  they  employs  and  consequent* 
ly,  the  superfluities  of  the  land,  instead  of  maintaining 
tradesmen  and  manufacturers,  may  support  fleets  and  ar- 
mies to  a  much  greater  extent,  than  where  a  great  many 
arts  are  required  to  minister  to  the  luxury  of  particular 
persons.  Here  therefore  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  opposition 
between  the  greatness  pf  the  state  an(l  the  happiness  of  the 


*  Mons.  Melon,  in  his  political  cany  oa  oommeree^  asserts,  that  eren  at 
present,  if  you  divide  France  into  twenty  parts,  sixteen  are  labourers  or  pea- 
sants; two  only  artisans;  one  belonging  to  the  law,  church,  and  military; 
and  one  merchants,  financiers,  and  bourgeois.  This  calculation  is  certainly 
very  erroneous.  In  France^  England,  and  indeed  most  parts  of  Europet 
half  of  the  inhabitants  live  in  cities;  and  even  of  those  who  live  in  the 
(jountry,  a  great  number  are  artisans,  perhaps  above  a  third. 
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subject.  A  state  is  never  greater  than  when  all  its  super* 
fluous  hands  are  employed  in  the  service  of  the  public. 
The  ease  and  convenience  of  private  persons  require^that 
these  hands  should  be  employed  in  their  service.  The  one 
can  never  be  satisfied  but  at  the  expence  of  the  other.  As 
the  ambition  of  the  sovereign  must  entrench  on  the  luxury 
of  individuals,  so  the  luxury  of  individuals  must  diminish 
the  force,  and  check  the  ambition  of  the  sovereign. 

Nor  is  this  reasoning  merely  chimerical ;  but  is  found-^ 
ed  on  history  and  experience.    The  republic  of  Sparta 
was  certainly  more  powerful  than  any  state  now  in  the 
world,  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  people ;  and  this 
was  owing  entirely  to  the  want  of  commerce  and  luxury. 
The  Helotes  were  the  labourers ;  the  Spartans  were  the 
soldiers  or  gentlemen.     It  is  evident,  that  the  labour  of 
the  Helotes  could  not  have  maintained  so  great  a  number 
of  Spartans,  had  these  latter  lived  in  ease  and  delicacy, 
and  given  employment  to  a  great  variety  of  trades  and  ma- 
nufactures.    The  like  policy  may  be  remarked  in  Rome. 
And,  indeed,  throughout  all  ancient  history,  it  is  observa* 
ble>  that  the  smallest  republics  raised  and  maintained  great- 
er armies,  than  states,  consisting  of  triple  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  are  able  to  support  at  present.     It  is  com- 
puted, that  in  all  European  nations,  the  proportion  be- 
tweai  soldiers  and  people  does  not  exceed  one  to  a  hun- 
dred.    But  we  read,  that  the  city  of  Rome  alone»  with  its 
small  territory^  raised  and  maintained,  in  early  times,  ten 
legions  against  the  Latins.     Athens,  the  whole  of  whose 
dominions  was  not  larger  than  Yorkshire,  sent  to  the  ex- 
pedition against  Sicily  near  forty  thousand  men  ^.    Dio- 
nysius  the  elder,  it  is  said,  maintained  a  standing  army  of 

*  ThucydidbS)  lib*  viL 
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a  hundred  tbousaud  foot,  and  ten  thousand  horse,  besides 
a  large  fleet  of  four  hundred  sail  ^ ;  though  his  territories 
extended  no  &rther  than  the  city  of  Syracuse,  about  a 
third  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  some  sea-port  towns  and 
garrisons  on  the  coast  of  Italy  and  Illyricum.  It  is  true» 
the  ancient  armies,  in  time  of  war,  subsisted  much  upon 
plunder :  But  did  not  the  enemy  plunder  in  their  turn  ? 
which  was  a  more  ruinous  way  of  levying  a  tax,  than  any 
other  that  could  be  devised*  In  short,  no  probable  rea- 
9sm  can  be  assigned  for  the  great  power  of  the  more  an- 
cient states  above  the  modern,  but  their  want  of  commerce 
and  luxury.  Few  artisans  were  maintained  by  the  labour 
of  the  farmers,  and  therefore  more  soldiers  might  live  up* 
on  it*  Livy  says,  that  Rome,  in  his  time,  would  find  it 
difficult  to  raise  as  large  an  army  as  that  which,  in  her 
early  days,  she  sent  out  against  the  Gauls  and  Latins  b. 
Instead  of  those  soldiers  who  fought  for  liberty  and  em- 
pire in  Camillus's  time,  there  were,  in  Augustus's  days^ 
musicians,  painters,  cooks,  players,  and  tailors  ;  and  if 
the  land  was  equally  cultivated  at  both  periods,  it  could  cer- 
tainly maintain  equal  numbers  in  the  one  profession  as 
in  the  other.  They  added  nothing  to  the  mere  necessa- 
ries of  life,  in  the  IsM^ter  period  more  than  in  the  former. 

It  is  natural  on  this  occasion  to  ask,  whether  sovereigns 
may  not  return  to  the  maxims  of  ancient  policy^  and  con- 
sult their  own  interest  in  this  respect,  more  than  the  hap- 
piness of  their  subjects  ?  I  answe^-,  that  it  appears  to  me 
almost  impossible;   and  that  because  ancient  policy  was 

*  Dioii.  Sic.  lib.  viL  This  account^  I  owq,  is  somewhat  su^idous,  not 
10  say  worse ;  chiefly  because  this  army  was  not  composed  of  citizens*  but 
of  mercenary  forces. 

^  TiTi  LiYii,  lib.  vii.  cap.  24.  «  Adeo  in  qu«  laboraoius,"  says  he,**  sola 
**  crevimusy  di?itias  luxuriamque.'* 
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violenty  and  oontrary  ta  the  more  natural  and  usual  course 
of  things.  It  is  weU  known  with  what  peculiar  laws  Sparts^ 
was  governed,  and  what  a  prodigy  that  republic  is  justlj^ 
esteemed  b^  every  esne,  whe  has  conridered  human  nature^ 
as  it  Ifaa  difipiayed  itself  in  other  nations,  and  other  ages. 
Were  the  testimony  of  history  leas  positive  and  circum- 
stantial, such  a  government  would  appear  a  mere  philoso- 
pbicai  whim  of  fiction,  and  impossible  ever  to  be  reduced 
to  practice.  And  thcnigh  the  Roman  and  other  ancient 
rqwbiics  were  supported  on  principles  somewhat  more  na« 
loral,  yet  was  there  an  extraordinary  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumstances, to  make  them  submit  to  such  grievous  bur- 
dens. They  were  free  states ;  they  were  small  ones ;  and 
the  age  being  martial,  all  their  neighbours  were  continu- 
ally in  arms.  Freedom  naturally  begets  public  spirit,  espe- 
ciidly  in  sm»all  states;  and  this  public  spirit,  this  amor  pa^ 
triaj  must  increase,  when  the  public  is  almdst  in  continual 
alarm,  and  men  are  obliged,  every  moment,  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  greatest  dangers  for  its  defence.  A  con- 
tinual succesuoQ  of  wars  makes  every  citizen  a  soldier : 
He  takes  the  field  in  his  tmrn :  And  durii^  bis  service  he 
is  chiefly  maintained  by  himself.  This  service  is  indeed 
equivalent  to  a  heavy  tax ;  yet  is  it  less  felt  by  a  people 
addicted  to  arms,  who  fight  for  honour  and  revenge  more 
than  pay,  and  are  unacquainted  with  gain  and  industry, 
as  w^ll  as  pleasure^.  Not  to  mention  the  great  equality 
of  fortunes  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  republics^ 
where  eyerj  fields  belonging  to  a  different  proprietor,  was 
able  to  maintain  a  family,  and  rendered  the  numbers  of  ci- 
tizens very  considerable,  even  without  trade  and  manufac- 
tures. 

*  See  Note  [O.] 
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Bat  though  the  want  of  trade  and  manufiictiires,  among 
a  free  and  very  martial  peoplei  may  sometimes  have  no 
other  effect  than  to  render  the  public  more  powerful,  it  is 
certain,  that,  in  the  common  coarse  of  human  affiurs,  it 
will  have  a  quite  contrary  tendency.  Sovereigns  must  take 
mankind  as  they  find  them,  and  cannot  pretend  to  intro- 
duce any  violent  change  in  their  principles  and  ways  of 
thinking.     A  long  course  of  time,  with  a  variety  of  acci* 
dents  and  circumstances,  are  requisite  to  produce  those 
great  revolutions,  which  so  much  diversify  the  fiice  of  hu- 
man afiairs.    And  the  less  natural  any  set  of  principles 
are,  which  support  a  particular  society,  the  more  difficulty 
will  a  legislator  meet  with  in  raising  and  cultivating  them. 
It  is  his  best  policy  to  comply  with  the  common  bent  of 
mankind,  and  give  it  all  the  improvements  of  which  it  b 
susceptible.    Now,  according  to  the  most  natural  course 
of  things,  industry,  and  arts,  and  trade,  increase  the  power 
of  the  sovereign,  as  well  as  the  happiness  of  the  subjects  ^ 
and  that  policy  b  violent  which  aggrandizes  the  public  by 
the  poverty  of  individuals.    This  will  easily  appear  from  a 
few  considerations,  whiak  ^vill  present  to  us  the  consequen- 
ces of  sloth  and  barbarity. 

Where  manu&ctures  and  mechanic  arts  are  not  culti- 
vated, the  bulk  of  the  people  must  apply  themselves  to 
agriculture;  and  if  their  skill  and  industry  increase,  there 
must  arise  a  great  superfluity  from  their  labour,  beyond 
what  suffices  to  maintain  them.  They  have  no  tempta- 
tion, therefore,  to  increase  their  skill  and  industry ;  since 
they  cannot  exchange  that  superfluity  for  any  commodi- 
ties which  may  serve  either  to  their  pleasure  or  vanity. 
A  habit  of  indolence  naturally  prevails.  The  greater  parf 
of  the  land  lies  uncultivated.  What  is  cultivated,  yields 
not  its  utmost,  for  want  of  skill  and  assiduity  in  the  farm- 
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en*  If  at  My  time  the  public  exigencies  require  that 
great  nttmbers  should  be  employed  in  the  public  service, 
the  labour  of  the  pec^e  furnished  now  no  superfluities  by 
which  these  numbers  can  be  maintained*  The  labourers 
cannot  increase  their  skill  and  industry  on  a  sudden. 
Lands  uncultivated  cannot  be  brought  into  tillage  for  some 
years*  -The  armies,  meanwhile,  must  either  make  sudden 
and  violent  conquests,  or  disband  for  want  of  subsistence. 
A  regnlar  attack  or  defence,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  expect- 
ed from  such  a  people,  and  their  soldiers,  must  be  as  ]gno>> 
rant  and  unddlful  as  their  farmers  and  manufacturers. 

Every  thing  in  the  world  is  purchased  by  labour ;  and 
our  passions  are  the  only  causes  of  labour.  When  a  na- 
tion abounds  in  nianufactures  and  meetemic  arts,  the  pro* 
prletors  of  land,  as  wdl  as  the  farmers,  study  agriculture 
as  a  science,  and  redouble  their  industry  and  attention. 
The  superBuity,  which  arises  firom  their  labour,  is  not  lost ; 
but  is  eacdianged  with  manufactures  for 'those  commodities 
which  men's  luxury  now  makes  them  covet.  By  this 
means,  land  furnishes  a  great  deal  more  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  than  what  suffices  for  those  who  cultivate  it.  In 
times  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  this  superfluity  goes  to  the 
maintenance  of  manufacturers  and  the  improvers  of  liberal 
arts.  But  it  is  easy  for  the  public  to  convert  many  of  these 
manufacturers  into  soldiers,  and  maintain  them  by  that  su- 
perfluity which  arises  from  the  labour  of  the  farmers.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find,  that  this  is  the  case  in  all  civilized  go- 
vernments. When  the  sovereign  raises  an  army,  what  is 
the  consequence  ?  He  imposes  a  tax.  This  tax  obliges  all 
the  people  to  retrench  what  is  least  necessary  to  their  sub- 
sistence. Those  who  labour  in  sueh  commodities  must 
either  enlist  in  the  troops,  or  turn  themselves  to  agricul- 
ture, and  thereby  oblige  some  labourers  to  enlist  for  want 
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ofbiwness.  And  to  coosid^r  tbemdtt^r  abstritc(]y,  m»r 
nufiMitures  increate  the  power  of  tb^  iti^tQ  only  aft  Ib^  9tof« 
up  80  msch  labouFf  and  that  pf  pi  kind  to  whiob  the  pob* 
lie  may  lay  claim^  without  depriving  ai|y  one  of  tJle  Heoci^ 
saries  of  life.  Tbe  more  labour^  therefiDPe,  tbal  k  ^mpliogred 
beyond  uiere  neo6^8arie8»  the  move  powerfiil  it  any  9tate ; 
since  the  persons  epfiiged  in  that  labour  may  eaailjr  be  cmi* 
verted  to  the  piddip  service*  In  a  state  without  maoufeor 
turesy  there  may  be  the  same  number  of  bunds;  but  ^re 
is  not  tbe  sam?  <{ttantity  of  labour)  nor  of  tbe  same  kind^ 
All  the  kbour  is  there  bestowed  upon  ueoessariei^  whieb 
can  admit  of  little  or  no  abatem  wt 

Thus  the  gr^tP9$»  of  tbe  sovereign)  and  tbe  bappiues^ 
of  the  8tate»  are  in  a  great  measure  uQited  with  regard  to 
trade  and  manufactures^  It  is  a  videat  method)  and  in 
most  cases  impracticable)  to  ohl^  tbe  labourer  to  toi^  in 
order  to  raise  &om  the  laud  more  than  what  subsists  hinv 
self  and  family.  Furmsb  him  with  manufactures  and  conn 
modities)  iMid  be  wiU  do  it  of  himself ;  afterwaifd&  you  will 
find  it  easy  to  seize  some  part  et  bis  sujperfluous  labour) 
and  employ  it  in  the  public  service)  without  fpvmg  him  hk 
wonted  return.  Being  accustomed  to  industry)  be  will 
think  tbi3  les^  grievous,  than  if  at  oac^  you  obliged  him  to 
an  augmentation  of  labour  without  any  reward.  The  case 
is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  other  members  of  the  state< 
The  greater  k  the  $t€iek  of  labour  of  all  kindS)  the  greater 
quantity  may  be  tsken.  from  the  be^  wi^bout  making  any 
sensible  alteration  iu  it. 

A  public  granary  of  corU).  a  sterehonse;  of  cloth,  ft  xb^ 
gamine  of  arms;  aU  these  must  be  aUbwed  real  riches  and 
stoeia^th  in  aay  state*  Trade  and  industry  are  tesAj  no* 
thing  but  a  stock  of  labour)  wbicb)  la  times  of  peace  and 
tranquUUty,  i»  employed  for  the  ease  and  aatiffafftioii  of 
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1^  bat  in  the  edgencies  of  dtiitei  may  in  part  b^ 
turned  to  public  adtantage*  Could  we  ccmvert  a  city  in- 
to a  kind  of  fortified  camp^  and  infiise  into  each  breast  so 
martial  a  genius^  and  such  a  passion  for  public  good^  a^ 
to  make  eirery  one  willing  to  undergo  the  greatest  hard- 
ships ibr  the  sake  of  the  publici  these  affecticms  might 
now,  as  in.  ancient  times,  prove  alone  a  sufficient  spur  to 
industry,  and  suppwt  the  community.  It  woidd  then  be 
advantageous,  as  in  camps,  to  banish  all  arts  and  luxury ; 
and,  by  restrictiomi  on  equipage  and  tables,  make  the  pro- 
visions and  forage  last  longer  than  if  the  ariny  were  load- 
ed with  a  number  of  suparfluous  retainers.  But  as  thesQ 
princ^es  are  too  disinterested,  and  too  difficult  to  sup- 
port, it  is  requisite  to  govern  men  by  other  passions,  and 
animate  them  with  a  spirit  of  avarice  and  industry,  art 
imd  luxury.  The  camp  is^  in  this  case^  loaded  ^ith  a  eu- 
perflttous  retinue,  but  the  provisions  flow  in  prqportion- 
abiy  larger.  The  harmony  of  the  vrbote  is  still  supporte(^ 
and  die  natural  bent  of  the  mind,  being  more  complied 
with,  individuals,  as  well  as  die  pidolio,  find  their  account 
in  the  observance  of  those  maxims. 

The  same  method  of  reasoning  wiD  let  us  see  the  ad- 
vantage <iS foreign  commerce  in  augmenting  the  power  of 
the  state,  as  well  as  the  riches  and  happiness  of  the  sub* 
ject.  It  increases  the  stock  of  Uibour  in  the  nation ;  and 
ibe  sovereign  may  convert  what  share  of  ifr  he  finds  no« 
cessaiy  to  the  service  of  the  public  Foreign  trade,  by  its 
Imports,  fumidies  materials  for  new  manu&ctnres ;  and^ 
by  its  exports,  it  produces  labour  in  particular  commodi-^ 
ties,  which  could  not  be  consumed  at  home.  In  short,  a 
kingdom  that  has  a  large  import  and  export,  must  abound 
more  with  industry,  and  that  empk>yed  upon  delicaciei 
and  Ittxuriesy  than  a  kingdom  which  rests  contented  with 
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its  native  commodities.  It  is  therefore  more  powerfuli  as 
well  as  richer  and  happidn '  The  indiVidoak  reap  the  be« 
nefit  of  these  commodities,  so  far  as  they  gratify  the  senses 
and  appetites ;  and  the  public  is  also  a  gainer,  while  a 
greater  stock  of  labour  is,  by  this  means,  stored  up  i^insl 
any  public  exigency ;  that  is,  a  greater  number  of  labo- 
rious men  are  maintained,  who  may  be  diverted  to  the 
public  service,  without  robbing  any  one  of  the  necessaries, 
or  even  the  chief  conveniences  of  life. 

If  we  consult  history,  we  shall  find,  that  in  most  nations 
foreign  trade  has  preceded  any  refinement  in  home  manu- 
factures, and  given  birth  to  domestic  luxury.  The  temp- 
tation is  stronger  to  make  use  of  foreign  cemmoidities 
which  are  ready  for  use,  and  which  are  entirely  new  to 
us,  than  to  make  improvements'  on  any  domestic  commo- 
dity, which  always  advance  by  slow  degrees, .  and  never 
afiect  iis  by  their  novelty.  The  profit  is  also  very  great 
in  exporting  what  is  superfluous  at  home,  and  what  bears 
no  price,  to  foreign  nations,  whose  soil  or  climate  is  not 
favourable  to  that  commodity^  Thus  men  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  pleasures  oi  luxuiy,  and  the  profits  of 
commerce ;  and  their  delicacy  and  industry ^  being  <  once 
awakened,  carry  them  on  to  farther  improvements  in  every 
branch  of  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  trade ;  and  this  per- 
haps is  the  chief  advantage  which  arises  from  a  commerce 
with  strangers  It  rouses  men  from  their  indolence ;  and 
presenting  the  gayer  and  more  opulent  part  of  the  nation 
with  objects  of  iuxury  which  they  never  before  dreamed- 
of,  raises  in  them  a  desire  of  a  more  splendid  way  of  life 
Uian  what  their  ancestors  enjoyed*  And,  at  the  sane 
time,  the  few  merchants  who  possess  the  secret  <>f  this  im- 
portation and  exportation,  make  great  profits,  and  be« 
odming  rivals  in  wealth  to  the  ancient  nobility»  t&agtt 
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Other  adyentarers  to  become  their  rivals  in  commerce. 
Imitation  soon  diffuses  all  those  arts,  while  domestic  ma^ 
nufacturers  emulate  the  foreign  in  their  improvements,  and 
work  up  every  home  commodity  to  the  utmost  perfection 
of  which  it  is  susceptible.  Their  own  steel  and  iron,  in 
such  laborious  hands,  become  equal  to  the  gold  and  rubies 
of  the  Indies. 

When  the  ai&irs  of  the  society  are  once  brought  to  this 
situation,  a  nation  may  lose  most  of  its  foreign  trade,  and 
yet  continue  a  great  and  powerful  people.  If  strangers 
will  not  take  any  particular  commodity  of  ours,  we  must 
cease  to  labour  in  it.  The  same  hands  will  turn  them- 
selves  towards  some  refinement  in  other  commodities  which 
may  be  wanted  at  home;  and  there  must  always  be  ma- 
terials for  them  to  work  upon,  till  every  person  in  the 
states  who  possesses  riches,  enjoys  as  great  plenty  of  home 
oommodities,  and  those  in  as  great  perfection  as  he  de- 
sires ;  which  can  never  possibly  happen.  China  is  repre- 
sented as  one  of  the  most  flourishing  empires  in  the  wprld^ 
though  it  has  very  little  commerce  beyond  its  own  terri- 
tories. 

It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  considered  as  a  superfluous  di- 
gression, if  I  here  observe,  that  as  the  multitude  of  me- 
chanical arts  is  advantageous,  so  is  the  great  number  of 
persons  to  whosie  share  the  productions  of  these  arts  fall. 
A  too  great  disproportion  among  the  citizens  weakens 
any  state.  Every  person,  if  possible,  ought  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  labour,  in  a  full  possession  of  all  the  neces» 
saries,  and  many  of  the  conveniences  of  life.  No  one  can 
doubt  but  such  an  equality  is  most  suitable  to  human  na- 
ture, and  diminishes  much  less  from  the  happiness  of  the 
rich,  than  it  adds  to  that  of  the  poor.  It  also  augments 
thejpotoer  of  the  state^  and  makes  any  extraordinary  taxes 
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or  impositioiis  be  paid  with  more  cbeevfiilaesi.  Where 
the  riches  are  engrossed  by  a  few,  these  must  contribute 
very  largely  to  the  supplying  oH  the  puMic  necessities ;  but 
when  the  riches  are  dispersed  among  mnltitadesy  the  bur- 
den feels  light  on  every  shoulder,  and  the  taxes  make  ndt 
a  ver}'  sensible  di&rence  on  any  one's  way  of  living. 

Add  to  this,  that  where  the  riches  are  in  few  hands^ 
these  must  enjoy  all  tlie  power,  and  will  readily  ccmq>tre 
to  lay  the  whole  burden  on  the  poor,  and  oppres  them 
still  farther,  to  the  discouragement  of  all  industry. 

In  this  circumstance  consists  the  great  advantage  of 
England  above  any  nation  at  present  in  the  world,  or  that 
appears  in  the  records  of  any  story.  It  is  true,  the  Eng« 
lish  feel  some  di^vantages  in  fcnreign  trade  by  the  high 
price  of  labour,  which  is;  in  part  the  eflfect  of  the  riches  of 
their  artisans,  as  well  as  of  the  plenty  of  money.  But  as 
foreign  trade  is  not  the  most  material  circumstance,  it  is 
not  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  happiness  of  so 
many  millions ;  and  if  there  were  no  more  to  endear  to 
them  that  free  government  under  which  thqr  Uve,  this 
alone  were  sufiBcient.  The  poverty  of  the  common  peo- 
ple is  a  natural,  if  not  an  infallible  effect  of  absolute  mo- 
narchy ;  though  I  doubt,  whether  it  be  always  true  on  the 
other  band,  that  their  riches  are  an  infallible  result  of  li- 
berty. Liberty  must  be  attended  with  particular  acci- 
dents, and  a  certain  turn  of  thinking,  in  order  to  produce 
that  effect.  Lord  Bacon,  accounting  for  the  great  advan- 
tages obtipned  by  the  English  in  their  wars  with  France, 
ascribes  them  chiefly  to  the  superior  ease  and  plenty  of  the 
common  people  amongst  the  former ;  yet  the  governmeni 
of  the  two  kingdoms  was,  at  that  time,  pretty  much  alike. 
Where  the  laboinrers  and  artisans  are  accustomed  to  work 
for  low  wages,  and  to  retain  but  a  small  part  of  the  fruits 
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of  theif  kbour,  it  is  difficnit  for  tbenii  even  in  a  free  go» 
vernmentt  to  better  their  condition,  or  conspire  among 
themselves  to  heighten  their  wages ;  but  even  where  they 
are  accustomed  to  a  more  plentiful  way  of  lifei  it  is  easy 
for  the  rich,  in  an  arbitrary  government,  to  conspire 
dgainst  themy  and  throw  the  whole  burden  of  the  taxes  on 
their  shoulders. 

'  It  mi^  seem  an  odd  position,  that  the  poverty  of  the 
common  people  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  is,  in  some 
measure,  owing  to  the  superior  riches  of  the  soil  and  hap- 
piness of  the  climate ;  yet  there  want  not  reasons  to  justify 
this  paradox.  In  such  a  fine  mould  or  soil  as  that  of  those 
more  southern  r^ions,  agriculture  is  an  easy  art ;  and  one 
n^an,  with  a  coo{de  of  sorry  horses,  will  be  able,  in  a  sea* 
son,  to  cultivate  as  much  land  as  will  pay  a  pretty  consi- 
derable  rent  to  the  proprietor.  All  the  art,  which  the  fiuv 
mer  knows^  is  to  leave  his  ground  fidkm  for  a  year,  as  soon 
as  it  is  exhausted ;  and  the  warmth  of  the  sun  alone  and 
temperature  of  the  climate  enrich  it,  and  restore  its  ferti- 
lity. Such  poor  peasants,  therefore,  require  only  a  simple 
maitttttiance  for  their  labour.  Th^y  have  no  stock  <»: 
riches  which  claim  more ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  are 
for  ever  dependent  on  the  landlord,  who  gives  no  leases, 
nor  fears  that  his  land  wiH  be  spoiled  by  the  ill  methods  of 
euktvation.  In  England,  the  land  is  rich,  but  coarse; 
must  be  cultivated  at  a  great  expence  *,  and  produces  slen* 
der  crops,  when  not  carefuUy  managed,  and  by  a  method 
which  gives  not  the  full  profit  but  in  a  course  of  several 
years.  A  farmer,  therefore,  in  England  must  have  a  con* 
siderable  stock,  and  a  long  lease  ^  which  beget  proportion- 
al profits.  The  vineyards  of  Champagne  and  Burgundy, 
that  qfken  yield  to  the  landlord  above  five  pounds  ;€r  acre, 
are  cultivated  by  peasants  who  have  scarcely  bread :  The 
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reason  is,  that  peasants  need  no  stock  bot  their  own  fimbs^ 
with  instraments  of  husbandry^  which  they  can  buy  for 
twenty  shillings.  The  &rmer8  are  commonly  in  some  bet- 
ter circumstances  in  those  countries*  But  the  graziers  are 
most  at  their  ease  of  all  those  who  cultivate  the  hmd.  The 
reason  is  still  the  same.  Men  must  have  profits  propor* 
tionable  to  their  expence  and  hazard.  Where  so  consider* 
able  a  number  of  the  labouring  poor^  as  the  peasants  and 
farmers,  are  in  very  low^  circumstances,  all  the  rest  must 
partake  of  their  poverty,  whether  the  government  of  that 
nation  be  monarchical  or  republican. 

We  may  form  a  similar  remark  with  regard  to  the.ge- 
neral  history  of  mankind.  What  is  the  reason,  why  no 
people,  giving  betijreen  the  tropics,  could  ever  yet  attain  to 
any  art  or  ciyility^  or  reach  even  any  police  in  their  go* 
v^rnment,  and  any  military  discipline;  while  lew  nations 
in  the  temperate  climates  have  beefp  altogether  d«{Mrived  of 
these  advantages?  It  is  probable  that  one  cause,  of  ^this 
phenomenon  is  the  warmth  and  equality  of  weather  in  the 
torrid  zone,  which  render  clothes  and  houses  less  requisite 
for  the  inhabitants,  and  thereby  remove,  in  ^art,  that  ne- 
cessity, which  is  the  great  spur  to  industry  and  invention* 
Curis  acuens  mortalia  corda.  Not  to  mention,  that  the 
fewer  goods  or  possessions  of  this  kind  any  people  en- 
joy, the  fewer  quarrels  are  likely  to  arise  amongst  them, 
and  the  less  necessity  will  there  be  for  a  settled  police  or 
regular  authority,  to  protect  and  defend  them  from  foreign 
enemies,  or  from  each  other. 
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OF  BEFINEMENT  IN  THE  ARTS. 

Luxury  is  a  word  of  an  uncertain  signification,  and  may 
-be  taken  in  a  good  as  well  as  in  a  bad  sense.  In  general) 
it  means  great  refinement  in  the  gratification  of  the  senses ; 
and  any  degree  of  it  may  be  innoceat  or  blameable,  ac* 
>oording  to  the  age,  or  country,  or  condition  of  the  person. 
,The  bounds  between  the  virtue  and  the  vice  cannot  here 
be  exacdy  fixed,  more  than  in  other  moral  subjects.  To 
imagine,  that  the  gratifying  of  any  sense,  or  the  indulging 
of.  any  ddicacy  in  meat,  drink,  or  apparel,  is  of  itself,  a 
.vice,  can  never  enter  into  a  head,  that  is.  not  disordered  by 
4he  .frenzies  of  enthusiasm.  I  have,  indeed,  heard  of  a 
monk  abroad,  who,  because  the  windows  of  bis  cell  open- 
ed  upon  a  noble  prospect,  made  a  covenant  with  his  eyes 
never  to  turn  .that  way,  or  receive  so  sensual  a  gratifica* 
lion.  And  such  is  the  crime  of  drinking  Champagne  or 
Burgundy,  preferable  to  small  beer  or  porter.  These  in- 
dulgences are  only  vices,  when. they  are  pursued  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  some  virtue,  as  liberality  or  charity ;  in  like  man- 
ner as  they  are  foUies,.when  for  them  a  man  ruins  his  Ibr- 
.tune,  and  reduces  himself  to  want  and  beggary.  Where 
they  enlrencb  upon  no  virtue,  but  leave  ample  subject 
whence  to  provide  for  friends,.  &mi]y,  and  every  proper 
object  of  generosity  or  compassion,  they  are  entirely  inno* 
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cent}  and  have  in  every  age  been  acknowledged  such  by 
almost  all  moralists.  To  be  entirely  occupied  with  the  luxu- 
ly  of  the  table,  for  instance^  without  any  relish  for  the  plea- 
sures (^  ambitioui  study,  or  conversation,  is  a  mark  of  stu- 
pidiiyt  and  is  incompatible  with  any  vigour  of  temper  or 
genius*  To  confine  one's  expence  entirely  to  such  a  gra- 
tification, without  regard  to  friends  or  family,  is  an  indi- 
cation of  a  heart  destitute  of  humanity  or  benevolence^ 
But  if  a  man  reserve  time  sufficient  for  all  laudable  pur- 
suits, and  money  sufficient  for  all  generous  purposes,  he  is 
free  from  every  shadow  of  blame  or  repriMich. 

Since  luxury  may  be  considered  either  as  innocent  or 
blanieahle,  one  may  be  surprised  at  those  preposterous  opi- 
nions which  have  been  entertained  concerning  it ;  while 
men  of  libertine  principles  bestow  praises  even  on  vicious 
luxury,  and  r^resent  it  as  highly  advantageous  to  society ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  men  of  severe  morals  blame  even 
the  most  innocent  luxury,  and  represent  k  as  the  source 
of  all  the  corruptions,  discnrders,  and  fiietions  incident  to 
civil  government.  We  shall  here  endeavour  to  correct 
both  these  extremes,  by  proving,j^rs/,  that  the  ages  of  re- 
finement are  both  the  happiest  and  most  vtrtuoos ;  second 
hfj  that  whorever  luxury  ceases  to  be  innoca^t,  it  also  ceases 
to  be  beneficial;  and  when  carried  a  d^ee  too  far,  is  a 
quality  penucious,  though  perhaps  not  the  most  pemioions^ 
to  political  society* 

To  prove  the  first  point,  we  need  but  oonsider  the  A 
fects  of  refinement  both  on  private  and  oi^piMie  life*  Hu- 
man happiness,  according  to  the  most  received  notions^ 
seems  to  consist  in  three  ingredi^ts  \  action,  pfeasnre^  and 
indolence :  And  though  these  ingredients  ought  to  be 
mixed  in  different  proportions,  according  to  the  ptftkn- 
kr  dispondon  of  the  person ;  yet  no  one  mgredieut  can  be 
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ehtirely  wanting,  withont  destrojing,  in  some  roeaBurei  the 
relish  of  the  whcde  ooinposifcioii.  .Indolence  or  repose,  in* 
deed,  seems  not  of  itself  to  contribute  mnch  to  our  eajoy* 
nient ;  but,  like  sleep,  is  requisitet  as  an  indulgence,  to  the 
weakness  of  human  nature,  which  cannot  support  an  un* 
interrupted  course  of  business  or  pleasure.  That  quick 
inarch  of  the  q^irits,  which  takes  a  man  from  himself,  and 
chiefly  gives  satisfaction,  does  in  the  end  exhaust  the  mind, 
and  requires  some  intervals  of  repose,  which,  though  a* 
greeable  for  a  mcHnent,  yet,  if  prolonged,  beget  a  languor 
and  lethargy,  that  destroy  all  enjoyment.  Education,  cus* 
tom,  and  example,  have  a  mig)hty  influence  in  turning 
the  mind  to  any  of  these  pursuits ;  and  it  must  be  owned 
that,  where  they  promote  a  relish  for  action  and  pleasure, 
they  are  so  fiir  fieivourable  to  humiui  hiqipiness.  In  times 
when  industry  and  t)ie  arts  flourish,  men  are  kept  in  per* 
petual  occupation,  and  enjoy,  as  their  reward,  the  occupa- 
tion  itself,  as  well  as  those  pleasures  which  are  the  fruit  of 
their  laboiur.  The  mind  acquires  new  vigour ;  enlarges  its 
powers  and  fiw^ukies ;  and,  by  an  assiduity  in  honest  in* 
dustry,  both  satisfies  its  natural  appetites,  and  prevents  the 
growth  of  unnatural  ones,  which  commonly  spring  up, 
when  nourished  by  ease  and  idleness.  Banish  those  arts 
from  society,  you  deprive  men  both  of  action  and  of  plea* 
sure ;.  and  leaving  .nothing  but  indolenoe  in  their  plaoe, 
you  even  destroy  the  relish  of  indolence,  which  never  is 
agreeable,  but  when  it  succeeds  to  labouit,  and  recruits  the 
^irits,  exhausted  by  too  much  applicatiou  and  fatigue. 

Another  advantage  of  industry  and  of  n^nements  in  the 
BMchanical  arts,  is,  that  they  commonly  produce  some  re- 
^ements  in  the  hberal ;  nor  can  one  be  carried  to  per*^ 
ftction,  without  being  accompanied,  in  some  degree^  with 
the  other.    The  same  age  which  produces  great  philoso- 
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phen  and  politicians^  renowned  generak  and  poets,  usual- 
ly abounds  with  skilftd  weavers  and  ship-carpenters.  We 
cannot  reasonably  expect,  that  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth  will 
be  brought  to  perfection  in  a  nation  which  is  ignorant  of 
astronomy,  or.  where  ethics  are  neglected.  The  spirit  <^ 
the  age  affects  all  the  arts,  and  the  minds  of  men  being 
once  roused  from  their  lethargy,  and  put  into  a  fermenta* 
tiouy  turn  themselves  on  all  sides,  and  carry  improvementa 
into  every  art  and  science.  'Profound  ignorance  is  totaUy 
banished,  and  men  enjoy  the  privilege  of  rational  creatures^ 
to  think  as  well  as  to  act»  to  cultivate  the  pleasures  of  the 
mind  as  well  as  those  of  the  body. 

The  more  these  refined  arts  advance,  the  more  sociable 
men  become:  Nor  is  it  possible,  that  when  enriched  with 
science,  and  possessed  of  a  fund  of  conversation,  they 
should  be  contented  tp  remain  in  solitude,  or  live  with 
their  feUow-citizens  in  that  distant  manner,  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  ignorant  and  barbarous  nations.  They  flock  into 
cities;  love  to  receive  and  communicate  knowlec^;  to 
shew  their  wit  or  their  breeding ;  their  taste  in  conversii- 
tion  or  living,  in  clothes  or  furniture.  Curiosity  allures 
the  wise ;  vanity  the  foolish ;  and  pleasure  both.  Parti- 
cular clul)^  and  •societies  are  every  where  formed :  Both 
sexes  meet  in  an  easy  and  sociable  manner ;  and  the  tem- 
pers of  men,  as  well  as  their  behaviour,  refine  apace.  So 
that,  beside  the  improvements  which  they  receive  from 
knowledge  and  the  liberal  arts,  it  is  impossible  but  thcj 
must  feel  an  increase  of  humanity,  firqm  the  very  habit  of 
conversing  together,  and  contributing  to  each  other's  jdea- 
snre  and  entertainment.  Thus  industry^  knawledgef  and 
humanity^  are  linked  together  by  an  indissoluble  chain, 
and  are  found,  from  experience  as  well  as  reason,  to  be 
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peculiar  to  the  mort  poluhed*  and,  what  are  commonly 
•denominated)  the  more  luxarious  ages. 

Nor  are  these  advantages  attended  with  disadvantages 
that  bear  any  'prc^knrtion  to  them.  The  more  men  refine 
upon  pleasure,  the  less  will  they  indulge  in  excesses  of  any 
kind ;  becaiise  nothing  is  more  destructive  to  true  pleasure 
than  Aueh  excesses.  One  may  safely  affirm,  that  the  Tar- 
tars are  oftener  guilty  of  beastly  gluttony,  when  they  feast 
on  their  dead  horses,  than  European  courtiers  with  all  their 
refinements  of  .cookery.  And  if  libertine  love^  or  even  in«- 
fiddity  to  the  marriage-bed,  be  more  frequent  in  polite 
ages,  when  it  is  often  regarded  only  as  a  piece  of  gallantry ; 
drunkenn^f  on  the  other  hand,  is  much  less  common : 
a  vice  more  odious,  and  more  pernicious,  both  to  mind 
and  body.  And  in  this  matter  I  would  appeal,  not  only 
to  an  Ovid  or  a  Petronius,-  but  to  a  Seneca  or  a  Cato.  We 
know,  that  Caesar,  during  Cataline's  conspiracy,  being  ne- 
cessitated to  put  into  Cato's  \iands  a  billel^doux,  which  dis- 
covered an  intrigue  with  Servilia,  Cato's  own  sister,  diat 
stem  philosopher  threw  it  back  to  him  with  indignation ; 
and,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  wrath,  gave  him  the  appdla* 
tion  of  drunkard,  as  a  term  more  opprobrious  than  that 
with  which  he  could  more  justly  have  reproached  him. 
'  But  industry,  knowledge,  and  humanity,  are  not  advan- 
tageous in  private  life  alone ;  they  difiiise  their  beneficial  in* 
fluence  on  the  public^  and  render  the  government  as  great 
and  flourishing  as  they  make  individuals  happy  and  pro- 
sperous. The  increase  and  consumption  of  all  the  com* 
modities,  which  serve  to  the  ornament  and  pleasmre  of  li&^ 
are  advantages  to  society ;  because,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  multiply  those  innocent  gratifications  to  individuals, 
they  are  a  kind  of  storehouse  of  labour,  which,  in  the  exi- 
gencies of  state>  may  be  turned  to  the  public  service.    In 
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a  nation  where  thero  is  so  demand  fer  sndi  superililitiot, 
men  sink  into  indolence,  lose  all  enjoyment  of  life,  and  are 
useless  to  the  pubUc,  which  cannot  maintain  or  support  its 
fleets  and  armies  from  the  indnstiy  of  snch  dqthfttl  members. 

The  bounds  of  all  the  European  Idngdoms  are,  at  pre^ 
sent,  nearly  the  same  they  were  two  hundred  years  ago : 
But  what  a  diflfersnce  is  there  in  the  pdw«r  and  grandeur 
of  those  kingdoms  ?  which  can  be  ascribed  to  nothing  but 
the  increase  of  art  and  industry.  When  diaries  VIIL  of 
France  invaded  Italy,  he  carried  wtdi  him  about  20,000 
men ;  yet  this  annament  so  exhausted  the  nation,  as  we 
learn  from  Guicdarditi,  that  for  some  years  it  was  not  able 
to  make  so  great  an  effort.  The  late  king  of  France,  in 
time  of  war,  kept  in  pay  abo^  400/)00  men  *  ;  though 
from  Meaarine^s  death  to  his  own,  he  was  engaged  in  a 
course  of  wars  that  lasted  near  thirty  years. 

This  indqstry  is  much  promoted  by  the  knowledge  in- 
separable from  ages  of  art  and  refinement ;  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  knowledge  enables  the  public  to  make  the  best 
advantage  of  the  industry  of  its  sutgects.  Laws,  order> 
police,  discipline ;  these  can  never  be  carried  to  any  de» 
gree  of  perfection,  before  human  reason  has  refined  itself 
by  exercise,  and  by  an  application  to  die  more  vulgar  arts, 
at  least,  of  commerce  and  manufacture.  Can  we  expect 
that  a  government  will  be  wdl-modelled  by  a  people,  who 
know  not  how  to  make  a  spinning-wheel,  or  to  employ  a 
loom  to  advantage?  Not  to  mention,  that  all  ignorant 
ages'are  infested  with  superstition,  which  throws  the  govern- 
ment ofi^  Its  bias,  and  disturbs  men  in  the  pursuit  of  their  in- 
terest and  happiness. 

Knowledge  in  the  arts  of  government  naturaDy  begets 

»  Th«  inscription  on  tl^e  Fkoe-dc*  VoidoaiB  mjb  440^000. 
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aindness  and  moderation,  by  instructing  men  in  the  ad^ 
ii^antages  of  humane  maxims  above  rigour  and  severity, 
which  drive  subjects  into  rebellion,  and  make  the  return 
to  submission  impracticaUe,  by  cutting  off  aU  hopes  of 
pardon.  When  the  tempers  of  men  are  softened  as  well 
as  their  knowledge  improved,  this  humanity  appears  still 
more  oonspicuous,  and  is  the  chief  characteristic  which 
distingaisbes  a  civilised  age  from  times  of  barbarity  and 
ignorance.  -  Factions  are  then  less  inveterate,  revolutions 
less  tragical,  authority  less  severe,  and  seditions  less  fre* 
quent.  Even  foreign  wars  abate  of  their  crudty  $  and  af<« 
ter  the  field  of  battle,  where  honour  and  interest  steel  men 
against  ccmipassion,  as  well  as  fear,  the  combatants  divest 
themsdves  of  the  brute,  and  resume  the  man. 
-  Nor  need  we  fear,  that  men,  by  losing  their  ferocity, 
will  lose  their  martial  spirit,  or  become  less  undaunted  and 
vigorous  in  defence  of  their  country  or  their  liberty.  Tile 
arts  have  no  such  effect  in  enervating  either  the  mind  or 
body.  Ob  the  contrary,  indostry,  their  inseparable  at« 
tendant,  adds  new  force  to  both.  And  if  anger,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  whetstone  of  courage,  loses  somewhat  of  its 
aq>eri^,  by  politeness  and  refinement ;  a  sense  of  honour, 
i^ch  is  a  stronger,  more  constant,  and  more  governable 
principle,  acquires  ftesh  vigour  by  that  elevation  of  genius- 
which  arises  from  knowledge  and  a  good  education*  Add 
to  this,  diat  courage  can  neither  have  any  duration,  nor 
be  of  any  use^  when  not  accompanied  with  discipline  and 
martial  skill,  which  are  seldom  found  among  a  barbarous 
people.  The  aaeients  remarked,  that  Datames  was  the 
only  barburian  that  ever  knew  the  art  of  war.  And  Pyr-' 
Khw,  seeing  the  Romans  marshal  their  army  with  some 
art  and  skill,  said  with  surprise,  These  barbarians  have  no* 
thing  barbarous  in  their  discipline  /  It  is  observable,  that, 
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as  the  old  Romans,  by  applying  themselves  solely  to  war^ 
were  almost  the  only  uncivilized  people  diat  ever  possessed 
military  discipline ;  so  the  modem  Italians  are  the  only  ci* 
vilized  people,  among  Europeans,  that  ever  wanted  courage 
and  a  martial  spirit.  Those  who  would  ascribe  this  e£fe* 
minacy  of  the  Italians  to  their  luxury,  or  pofiteness,  or  ap« 
plication  to  the  arts,  need  but  consider  the  Fr^ch  and 
English,  whose  bravery  is  as  incontestable,  as  their  love 
ton  the  arts,  and  their  assiduity  in: commerce.  The  Ita- 
lian historians  give  us  a  more  satisfactory  reason  for  this 
d^on^acy  of  their  countrymen.  They  show  us  how  the 
sword  was  dropped  at  once  by  all  the  Italian  sovereigns ; 
while  the  Venetian  aristocracy  was  jealous  of  its  subjects* 
the  Florentine  democracy  applied  itself  entirely  to  com- 
merce; Rome  was  g^vern^  by  priests,  and  Naples  by  wo- 
ipen.  War  then  became  the  business  of  soldiers  of  for** 
tune,  who  spared  one  another,  and,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  world,  could  engage  a  whole  day  in  what  they,  call- 
ed a  battle,  and  return  at  night  to  their  camp  without  the 
least  bloodshed.   . 

What  has  chiefly  induced  severe  moralists  to  declaim 
gainst  refinement  in  the  arts,  is  the  example  of  ancient 
Rome,  which,  joining  to  its  poverty  and  rusticity  virtue 
and  public  spirit,  rose  to  such  a  surprising  height  of  gran- 
deur and  liberty ;  but,  having  learned  from  its  conquered 
provinces  the  Asiatic  luxury,  fell  into  every  kind  of  cor- 
ruption ;  whence  arose  sedition  and  civil  wars,  attended  at 
last  with  the  total  loss  of  liberty.  All  the  L^tin  classicst 
whom  we  peruse  in  our  infancy,  are  full  of  these,  senti- 
ments^ and  universally  ascribe  the  ruin  of  their  state  to  the 
arts  and  riches  imported  from  .the  East ;  insomuch  that. 
Sallust  represents  a  taste  for  painting  as  a  vice,  no  less. 
t!han  lewdness  and  drinking.    Ajad  so  popular  were  these. 
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MBtimeiite,  daring  the  latter  ages  of  the  repubKc,  diat  tkis 
author  abounds  in  praises  of  the'  old  rigid  Roman  virtue^ 
though  himself  the  most  egregious  instance  of  modem 
haury  and  oorruption ;  speaks  contemptuously  of  the  Qre^ 
cian  eloquence^  though  the  most  elegant  writer  in  the 
woirld  I  najy  employs  preposterous  digressions  and  decia* 
mations  to  this  purpt^se^  though  a  model  of  tiEtste  and  cor- 
rectness. 

But  it  would  be  easy  to  prove,  that  these  writers  mis* 
tol:^  the  cause  of  the  disorders  in  the  Roman  state,  and 
ascribed  to  luxury  and  the  arts,  what  retdly  proceeded 
from  an  ill-modelled  goyernment,  and  th^  unlimited  extent 
of  conquests.  Refinement  on  the  pleasures  and  conve* 
niences  of  life  has  no  natural  tendency  to  beget  venality 
and  corruption.  The  value  which  all  men  put  upon  any 
particular  pleasure,  depends  on  comparison  and  expe- 
rieYice ;  nor  is  a  porter  less  greedy  of  money,  which  he 
spends  on  bacon  and  brandy,  than  a  courtier,  who  pur« 
chases  champaign  and  ortolans.  Riclies  are  valuable  at 
all  times,  and  to  all  men  ;  because  they  always  purchase 
pleasures,  such  as  men  are  accustomed  to  and  desire:  Nor 
can  any  thing  restrain  or  regulate  the  love  oi  money,  but 
a  sense  of  honour  and  virtue  ;  which,  if  it  be  not  nearly 
equal  at  all  times,  will  naturally  abound  most  in  ages  of 
knowledge  and  refinement. 

Of  all  European  kingdoms  Poland  seems  the  most  de- 
fective in  the  arts  of  war  as  well  as  peace,  mechanical  as 
well  as  liberal ;  yet  it  is  di^e  that  venality  and  corruption 
do  most  prevail.  The  nobles  seem  to  have  preserved  their' 
crown  elective  for  no  other  purpose,  than  regularly  to  sell 
it  to  the  highest  bidder.  This  is  almost  the  only  species^, 
of  commerce  with  which  that  people  are  acquainted. 

The  liberties  of  England,  so  far  from  decaying  since  th^ 

VOL.  I.  T 
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ifflprovemeiits  in  the  arts^  have  never  flourished  so  muck 
as  during  that  period.  And  though  corruption  may  seem 
to  increase  of  late  years ;  this  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to 
our  established  liberty*  when  our  princes  hdve  found  the 
impossibility  of  governing  without  parliaments,  or  of  ter- 
rifying parliaments  by  the  phantom  of  prerogative.  Not 
to  mention,  that  this  corruption  or  venality  prevails  much 
more  among  the  electors  than  the  elected;  and  therefore 
cannot  justly  be  ascribed  to  any  refinements  in  luxury. 

If  we  consider  the  matter  in  a  proper  light,  we  shall  find, 
that  a  progress  in  the  arts  is  rather  favourable  to  liberty^ 
and  has  a  natural  tendency  to  preserve,  if  not  produce  a 
free  government  In  rude  unpolished  nations,  where  the 
arts  are  neglected,  all  labour  is  bestowed  on  the  cultivation 
of  the  ground  i  and  the  whole  society  is  divided  into  two 
classes,  proprietors  of  land,  and  their  vassak  or  tenants^ 
The  latter  are  necessarily  dependent,  and  fitted  for  slavery 
and  subjection ;  especially  where  they  possess  no  riches^ 
and  are  not  valued  for  their  knowledge  in  agriculture ;  as 
must  always  be  the  case  where  the  arts  are  neglected.  The 
former  naturally  erect  themselves  into  petty  tyrants ;  and 
must  either  submit  to  an  absolute  master,  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  order  ;  or  if  they  will  preserve  their  indepen- 
dency, like  the  ancient  barons,  they  must  fall  into  feuds  and 
contests  among  themselves,  and  throw  the  whole  society 
into  such  confusion,  as  is  perhaps  worse  than  the  most 
despotic  government.  But  where  luxury  nourishes  com- 
merce and  industry,  the  peasant?,  by  a  proper  cultivation 
of  the  land,  become  rich  and  independent :  while  the  trades- 
men and  merchants  acquire  a  share  of  the  property^  and 
draw  authority  and  consideration  to  that  middling  rank  of 
men,  who  are  the  best  and  firmest  basis  of  public  liberty* 
These  submit  not  to  slavery,  like  the  peasantsy  from  po- 
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verty  and  meanness  of  spirit ;  and  having  no  Indies  of  ty- 
rannizing over  others,  like  the  barons,  they  are  not  tempt- 
ed, for  the  sake  of  that  gratification,  to  submit  to  the  ty- 
ranny of  their  sovereign.  They  covet  equal  laws,  which 
may  secure  their  property,  and  preserve  them  from  mo- 
narchical as  well  as  aristocratical  tyranny* 

The  lower  house  is  the  support  of  our  pc^ular  govern- 
ment ;  and  all  the  world  acknowledges,  that  it  owed  its  chief 
influence  and  consideration  to  the  increase  of  commeroe^ 
which  threw  such  a  balance  of  property  into  the  hands  of 
the  Commons*  How  inconsistent,  then,  is  it  to  blame  so 
violently  a  refinement  in  the  arts,  and  to  represent  it  as 
the  bane  of  liberty  and  public  spirit  I 

To  declaim  against  present  times,  and  magnify  the  vir- 
tue of  remote  ancestors,  is  a  propensity  almost  inherent  in 
human  nature :  And  as  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  ci- 
vilized ages  alone  are  transmitted  to  posterity,  hence  it  is 
that  we  meet  with  so  many  severe  judgments  pronounced 
against  luxury,  and  even  science  $  and  hence  it  is  that  at 
present  we  give  so  ready  an  assent  to  them.  But  the  falla* 
cy  is  easily  perceived,  by  comparing  difierent  nations  that 
are  contemporaries ;  where  we  both  judge  more  impartial- 
ly, and  can  better  set  in  opposition  those  manners,  with 
which  we  are  sufficiently  acquainted.  Treachery  and  cru- 
elty, the  most  pernicious  and  most  odious  of  all  vices,  seem 
peculiar  to  uncivilized  ages;  and,  by  the  refined  Greeks 
and  Romans,  were  ascribed  to  all  the  barbarous  nations 
which  surrounded  them.  They  might  justly,  therefore, 
have  presumed,  that  their  own  ancestors,  so  highly  cele- 
brated, possessed  no  greater  virtue,  and  were  as  much  in- 
ferior to  their  posterity  in  honour  and  humanity,  as  in  taste^ 
and  science.  An  ancient  Frank  or  Saxon  may  be  highly 
extoDed :  But  I  bdieve  every  man  would  think  his  life  or 
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fortfiffie  wttch  less  «ecfn*e  $h  tbe  bakids  of  a  Moor  or  Tar- 
tar, than  those  of  a  Fr^ftdi  or  Englisli  gentlemai],  the  rank 
of  men  the  moA  c^iKzed  in  the  lliost  civilized  iiations. 

We  come  now  to  the  sectfnd  position  which  vfe  proposed 
to  illustrate,  to  wit,  thst,  as  ftfnecent  luxniry,  or  a  refine^ 
xnent  in  the  arts  send  conveniences  of  life,  is  sdvMitageoos 
to  the  piiblic ;  so  whetever  luxury  ceases  to  he  innocent^ 
it  i^so  ceases  to  he  beneficial ;  and  when  carried  a  degree 
&ither,  begins  to  he  a  qnalicy  pemicioas,  though  peihaps 
not  the  most  pemicions,  to  political  society. 

Let  ni  consider  what  we  call  vicious  loxury.  No  grati- 
fication, however  sensnai,  can  of  itself  be  esteetnedvicions. 
A  gratification  is  only  vicious  wh«i  it  engrosses  all  a  man's 
expence,  and  leaves  no  aUfity -for  such  acts  of  duty  and  ge- 
nerosity as  are  requured  by  his  situation  and  fortune.  Sup- 
pose that  he  correct  the  vice,  and  employ  part  of  his  ex- 
pence  in  the  education  of  his  children,  in  the  support  of  his 
friends,  and  in  relieving  the  poor ;  would  any  prejudice  re- 
sult to  society  ?  On  the  contt^ary,  the  same  consumption 
wotfld  arise ;  and  that  labour,  which  at  present  is  employ- 
ed only  in  producing  a  slender  gratification  to  one  man, 
would  relieve  lEhe  necessitous,  and  bestow  sati^ction  oft 
hundreds.  The  same  care  and  toil  fhat  raise  a  dish  of 
pease  at  'Christmas,  would  give  bread  to  a  whole  family, 
during  six  months.  To  say  '^bat,  wimout  a  vicious  luxury, 
the  labour  would  not  have  been  employed  at  ^11,  'is  only  to 
say,  that  there  is  some  other  defect  in  human  n'atmre,  ^nch 
as  indolence,  selfishness,  inattention  to  others,  for  which 
luxury,  in  some  measure,  provides  a  remedy;  as  one  poison 
may  'be  an  antidote  to  another.  But  vii'tue,  Uke  wholes 
some  food,  is  better  than  poisons;  however  corrected. 

Suppose  the  same  number  of  men,  that  are  at  present  in 
Great  Britain,  with  the  same  soil  and  climdte ;  1  wk^  is  it 
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Mt  poflfiible  &r  tibiem  to  b^  liappier,  hy  the  Qi^t  pesrfecjt 
wcgr  of  Ufe  thai  ^an  W  iiMgiiie4»  AQd  by  the  greatosl  ire- 
formation  tljiat  Owp^potefice  sMelf<^o|ild  vfork  ja  tb^T  ^Vir 
fe/f  nnd  4iVo«i<tic^  ? .  To  as^fortf  thut  tbey  caanotf  t^ppears 
^Tiden%  ridicaloiis.  M  tl^e  l^nA  k  iiible  tQ  B$wu4ai^  1901:9 
tkm  aU  tt9  pi eseiH;  inbalnlldi^  ^Imy  could  n^^ors  to  suck 
M.  VtQpim  states  feel  any  Qlber  iUs  than  tbo^e  whidi  arise 
from  bodUy  ai^knen :  and  tffaQS(9>  ave  not  tb^  baM*  of  bwnan 
nOseri^.  AU  olber  ilk  spriag  from  mme  ^^,  eiiUber  ia 
owselY^  or  otbet^.;  and  emi  tnanji  of  our  di^eaiai^  pror 
$i9ed  firoQi  tbb  m)»^  ori^.  BienioYe  Ibe  vioes»  aiiid  (be  iUp 
^ov.  You  must  only  lake  cam  to  r^moiire  all  the  vk^ 
If  ye^  reoiQve  {larti  yoa  may  render  the  natter  woiroe*  By 
ht^n\ski9gvm<ms  luxury,  wilboiit  ottting  shttb  and  an  indif- 
ference to  olbersf  you  only  diminisb  industry  in  tihe  aJbatc^ 
«nd  add  notbing  to  men's  cbarity  or  tbeir  generosity.  Jjet 
us,  therefore,  rest  contented  with  asserting,  tha|;  two  op- 
posite vices  in  a  state  ma^  be  more  advantageous  than  ei- 
ther of  them  alone;  but  let  us  never  pronoiinqe  vice  in  itr 
aelf  advantageous.  Is  it  not  very  inconsistent  for  an  au- 
thor to  assert  in  one  page,  that  moral  distinctions  are  in- 
ventions of  politicians  for  public  interest;  and  in  the  next 
page  maintain,  that  vice  is  advantageous  to*  the  public  ^  ? 
And  indeed  it  seems,  upon  any  system  of  morality,  little 
less  than  a  contradiction  in  terms,  to  talk  of  a  vice,  which 
is  in  general  beneficial  to  society.  . 

I  thought  this  reasoning  necessary,  in  order  to  gire  some 
light  to  a  philosophical  question,  which  has  been  much  dis- 
puted in  England.  I  call  it  a  philosophical  question,' not 
apolitical  one.  For  whatever  may  be  the  consequence  of 
auch  a  miraculous  transformaticm  of  mankind,  as  would  et?? 

•  FaUeeftbeBeefi. 
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dow  them  with  erery  species  of  yiitue,  and  free  ibem  from 
erery  species  of  vice;  this  concerns  not  the  magistrate^ 
who  aims  only  at  possibOities.  He  cannot  cure  ^ery  yice 
by  substituting  a  virtue  in  its  place.  Very  often  he  can 
only  cure  one  vice  by  another;  and  in  that  case,  he  ought 
to  prefer  what  is  least  pernicious  to  society.  Luxury,  when 
excessive,  is  the  source  of  many  ills;  but  is  in  general  pre- 
ferable to  sloth  and  idleness,  which  would  commonly  sue- 
ceed  in  its  place,  and  are  more  hurtful  both  to  private  per- 
sons and  to  the  public.  Whoi  sloth  reigns,  a  mean  nn-» 
cultivated  way  of  life  prevails  amongst  individuals,  without 
society,  without  enjoyment.  And  if  the  sovereign,  in  such 
^a  situation,  demands  the  service  of  his  subjects,  the  labour 
of  the  state  suffices  only  to  furnish  the  necessaries  of  life 
to  the  labourers,  and  can  affiyrd  nothing  to  those  who  ara 
employed  in  the  public  service. 
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JVloNET  is  not,  properly  speaking,  one  of  the  subjects  of 
commerce;  but  only  the  instrument  wh^  men  have  a* 
greed  upon  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  one  commodity 
for  another.  It  is  none  of  the  wheels  of  trade :  It  is  the 
oil  which  renders  the  motion  of  the  wheels  more  smooth 
and  easy.  If  we  consider  any  one  kingdom  by  itseli^  it  is. 
efident,  that  the  greater  or  less  plenty  of  money  is  of  no 
consequence ;  since  the  prices  of  commodities  are  always 
proportioned  to  the  plenty  of  money,  and  a  crown  in 
Harry  VII.'s  time  served  the  same  purpose  as  a  pound  does 
at  present.  It  is  only  the  public  whieh  draws  any  advantage 
horn  the  greater  plenty  of  money ;  and  that  only  in  its  wars 
and  negociations  with  foreign  states.  And  this  is  the  rea* 
son  why  all  rich  and  trading  countries,  from  Carthage  to 
Great  Britain  and  Holland,  have  employed  mercenary 
troops,  which  thqr  hired  from  their  poorer  neighbours. 
Were  they  to  make  use  of  their  native  subjects,  they  would 
find  less  advantage  from  their  superior  riches,  and  from 
their  great  plenty  ofgold  and  silver ;  since  the  pay  of  all 
Aeir  servants  must  rise  in  prc^rtion  to  the  public  opu* 
lence.  Our  small  army  of  20,000  men  is  maintained  at  as 
great  expence  as  a  French  army  twice  as  numerous.  The 
English  fleet)  during  the  late  war^  required  as  much  mo- 
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ney  to  support  it  as  all  the  Roman  legionsy  which  kegi  the 
whole  world  in  subjection,  during  the  time  of  the  empe- 
rors *. 

The  great  number  ct  people^  said  their  greater  industry, 
fure  serviceable  in  all  cases  ^  at  home  and  abroad,  in  private 
and  in  public  But  the  greater  pl^ty  of  money  is  very 
limited  in  its  use,  and  may  even  sometimes  be  a  loss  to  a 
nation  in  its  conmierce  with  foreigners. 

There  seems  to  be  a  happy  concurrence  of  causes  in  hu- 
man  affairs,  which  checks  the  growth  of  trade  and  riches, 
and  hinders  them  from  being  confined  entirely  to  one  peo- 
ple ;  as  might  naturally  at  first  be  dreaded  firom  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  established  commerce*  Where  one  nation 
has  gol^n  the  start  of  another  in  trade,  it  is  vei*y.  difficult 
for  the  latter,  tp  regain  the  ground  it  has  lost;  because  of 
the  superior  industry  and  skill  of -the  former,  and  the 
greater  stocks  of  which  its  merchants  are  possessed,  and 
which  enable  them  to  trade  on  so  much  smaller  profits. 
But  these  advantages  are  compensated,  in  some  measuret 
by  the  low  price  of  labour  in  every  nation  which  has  not 
an  extensive  commerce,  and  does  not  much  abound  in  gold 
and  silver.  Manufactures,  therefore,  gra4ually  shift  theui^ 
places,  leaving  those  countries  and  provinces  which  they 
have  already  enriched^  and  flying  to  others,  whither  they 
are  allured  by  the  cheapness  of  provisions  and  labour  |  till 
they  have  enriched  these  also,  and  are  again  banished  by 
the  same  causes.  And  in  geiieral  we  maj  observe,  that 
the  dearness  of  every  thing,  firom  pknty  of  money,  is  a 
disadvantage,  which  attends  an  established  commeroe,  and 
sets  bounds  to  it  in  «veiry  country,  by  enabling  the  poorer 
states  to  undersell  the  richer  in  all  forfdign  markets* 
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This  has  m«id9:  me  cmtertam  a  do|]t)t  ocHicernuig  the 
bfsoe&t  of  &ani$  aiui  paper^creditf  which  are  bo  generally 
esteemed  advaatageous  to  every  nation*  That  proviaioiia 
a&d  labour.  s)uNiJd  become  dear. by  the  increaaeof  tzade 
and.  Hioney»  is,  ip  many  respepts^  an  iQconveiueme ;  but 
an  uicoayenieiioe  that  is  unavoida|]Je^  a^d  the  effect  of  that 
public  wealth; and  pfoiQ)erity  whji^b  aie  the  aidx)^  all  our 
wishes.  It  is  compeniated  by  the  advantages  which  we 
98ap  frdia  tbo  poesession  of  these  precious  metals^  and  the 
we^t  which  they  give  the  nation  in  all  foreign  wacs  and 
iiegotiations.  Bat  there  appears  no  reason  for  increasing 
thai  inoonvenienee  by  a  cpuntecfeit  money,  which  foreign* 
ers;  will  not  aecept  irf*  in  any  payment^  and  which  anygfceat 
disorder  in  the  state  will  reduce,  to  nothii^  There  ar^ 
it  is  true,  ita^y  people  in  every  rich  stAe,  who  having 
large  sums  oS  monegrt  would  preftr  paper  .willi  good- secu- 
rity 3  as  being  of  more  easy  ^transport  and  more  sale  oua* 
tody.  If  the  pnbUc  provide  not  a  bank,  privi^te  bankers 
will  take  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  as  the  goldsmilba 
formerly  did  :in  London,  or  as.  the  bankers  do  at  present 
in  Dublin :  And  therefiure  it  is  better,  it  may  be  thougfatfi 
that  a  public  company  should  enjoy  the  benefit  of  that 
paper-credi^  which  always  will  have  place  in  every  opu* 
lent  kingdom*  But  to  endeavour  artificially  to  increase 
fioch  a  oredit,  can  never  be  the  interest  of  any,  trading  nap 
tion;  but  must, lay, them  under  disadvantages,  byincrea*, 
ung  money  beyond  its  natural  proportion  to  labour  and 
commodities,  and  thereby  heightening  their  price  to  the 
iperchant  and  manufacturer*  And  in  this  view,  it  must 
be  aUowed,  that  no  bank  could  be  more  advantageous  than 
such  a  one  as  locked  up  all  the  money  it  received  *,  and 

*  This  j^  tiie  €as9  with  &e  lM»k  of  AinstwclAiib 
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seiTcr  augmented  the  circnlating  ooin^  at  is  imial  by  re« 
turaiBg  part  of  its  treasttre  into  commerce.  A  public 
bank,  by  this  expedient,  might  cut  off  much  of  the  deal- 
jogB  of  private  bankers  and  money-jobbers :  and  though 
the  state  bore  the  charge  of  salaries  to  the  directors  and 
tellers  of  this  bank,  (for,  according  to  the  preceding  sup* 
position,  it  would  have  no  profit  fiton^  its  dealings),  the 
■otiooal  advantage,  resulting  from  the  low  price  of  labour 
and  the  destruction  of  paper-credtt,  wouldi  be  a  sufficient 
compensatioi^.  Not  to  mention,  that  so  large  a  sum,  lying 
leady  at  oommand,  would  be  a  convenience  in  times  of 
great  public  danger  and  distress ;  and  what  part  of  it  was 
Qsed  might  be  replaced  at  leisure,  when  peace  and  traiw 
^illity  was  restored  to  the  nation. 

But  of  this  subject  of  paper-credit  we  shall  treat  more 
largely  hereafter.  And  I  shall  finish  this  essay  on  money, 
by  proposing  and  explaining  two  observations,  which  may 
perhaps  servo  to  employ  the  thoughts  of  our  speculative 
politicians. 

It  was  a  shrewd  observation  of  Anacharsis  *  the  Scythian, 
who  bad  never  seen  money  in  his  own  country,  that  gold 
and  silver  seemed  to  him  of  no  use  to  the  Greeks,  but  to 
assist  them  in  numeration  and  arithmetic.  It  is  indeed 
evident,  that  money  is  nothing  but  the  representation  of 
labour  and  commodities,  and  serves  only  as  a  method  of 
rating  or  estimating  them.  Where  coin  is  in  greater 
plenty ;  as  a  greater  quantity  of  it  is  required  to  represent 
the  same  quantity  of  goods ;  it  can  have  no  effect,  either 
good  or  bad,  taking  a  nation  within  itself;  any  more  than 
it  would  make  an  alteration  on  a  merchant's  books,  if,  in* 
stead  of  the  Arabian  method  of  notation,  which  requires 

*  Flat  (^i^nwh  fui$  motpr^dut  in  tfirhUe  icntire  pocicL 
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few  characten,  he  should  make  use  of  the  Roman,  wfak^b 
requires  a  great  many.  Nay,  the  greater  quantity  of  mo* 
ney,  like  the  Roman  characters,  is  rather  inconvenienty 
and  requires  greater  trouble  both  to  keep  and  transport 
it.  But,  notwithstanding  this  conclusion,  which  must  be 
allowed  just,  it  is  certain,  that^  since  the  discovery  of  the 
mines  in  America,  industry  has  increased  in  all  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  except  in  the  possessors  of  those  mines ; 
and  this  may  justly  be  ascribed,  amongst  other  reasons,  to 
the  increase  of  gold  and  silver.  Accordingly  we  find,  that» 
in  every  kingdom,  into  which  money  begins  to  flow  in 
greater  abundance  than  formerly,  every  thing  takes  a  new 
fiice :  labour  and  industry  gain  life ;  the  merchant  becomes 
more  enterprising,  the  manufacturer  more  difigent  and 
skilful,  and  even  the  farmer  follows  his  plough  with  greater 
alacrity  and  attention.  This  is  not  easily  to  be  accounted 
for,  if  we  consider  only  the  influence  which  a  greater 
dl>undance  of  coin  has  in  the  kingdom  itself,  by  heighten- 
ing the  price  of  commodities,  and  obliging  every  one  to 
pay  a  greater  number  of  these  little  yellow  or  white  pieces 
for  every  thing  he  purchases.  And  as  to  foreign  trade,  it 
apfpears,  that  great  plenty  of  money  is  rather  disadvan- 
tageous, by  raising  the  price  of  every  kind  of  labour. 

To  account,  then,  for  this  phenomenon,  we  must  consi« 
der,  that  though  the  high  price  of  commodities  be  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  increase  of  gold  and  silver,  yet  it 
follows  not  immediately  upon  that  increase ;  but  some  time 
is  required  before  the  money  circulates  through  the  whole 
state,  and  makes  its  ^fiect  be  felt  on  all  ranks  of  people. 
At  first,  no  alteration  is  perceived ;  by  degrees  the  price 
rises,  first  of  one  commodity,  then  of  another ;  till  the 
whole  at  last  reaches  a  just  proportion  with  the  new  quan- 
tity of  specie  which  is  in  the  kingdom.     In  my  opinion* 
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It »  onlj  in  this  iirterval  cnt  Itttarmtdiiite  iltu»(ioQ»  helw«eQ 
the  acquisitioii  ^f  moaey  ud  rise  of  pric^  tjuil  the  i«QVf*r 
sing  qqantitjr  pf  gold  aod  sih^r  U  favourable  to  wdu^irj. 
When  any  qiwaiitity  of  money  H  imported  into  a  Mlioii»  it 
is  not  at  firsfc  dispelled  intib  many  hands ;  but  is  confined 
to  the  coffers  of  a  few  persons,  who  imiaedii^y  seek  to 
employ  it  to  advantage.  Here  are  a  set  of  malmifiiclurers 
or  merchants)  we  sbaU  suppose^  who  have  raceiTed  retnnui 
of  gold  and  sUverliMr  goods  which  they  sent  to  Cadiau 
They  are  thereby  enable4  to  employ  more  vfoAmsa  than 
formerly*  who  never  dream  of  demanding  higher  wagest 
but  are  glad  of  employment  fix)pn  such  good  paymasters. 
If  workmen  become  scarce>  the  manufikcturer  gives  higher 
wages,  but  at  first  requires  an  inorease  pf  labovr ;  and  this 
is  willingly  submitted  to  by  the  artisan,  whp.  pan  now  eal 
and  drink  better>  to  compensate  liis  additional:  tpil  and  h? 
tigue.  He  cturries  his  pneneyto  maikt^,  where  he  fipds 
every  thi^g  $t  the  $ame  price  as  formerly,  but  returns  with 
greater  quantity,  and  of  bett^  kin^  fi»r  the  use  pf  his  &» 
mily*  The  farmei^  and  gardener^  finding,  that  all  their 
commodities  are  taken  ofi^  apply .  (liemselves  wiib  alacrity 
to  the  raising  m<^e^  a^d  at  the  «ame  time  oati  ^ffovd  tQ 
take  better  and  mop:e  ck>tl|es  from  tb»r  tradem^li»  whose 
price  is  the  same  a^  formerly,  and  their  industiy  opiy  whet- 
ted by  so  piuch  new  gaiU'  It  is  eaiy  tp  frafae  the  monqr 
in  its  pr€>gress  dirough  the  whole  commonwealth  ;v  where 
we  shall  find*  that  it  must  first  qui<^en  the.  dil^nee  of 
every  individual,  befi>re  it  increafe  the  price  of  labour* 

And  that  the  specie  may  increase  to  §  considerable  pitchy: 
befoiH^  it  have  this  latter  ^ect,  appean^  amopgst  other  in- 
stance%  from  the  frequent  operations  of  the  Fr^di  king 
on  the  money ;  where  it  was  always  found,  that  the  aug* 
menting  of  the  numerary  value  did  not  produce  a  prapoi* 
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tioBftl  rise  of  the  prices,  at  leMt  for  some  time.  In  the 
last  year  of  Louis  XIV.  money  was  nuaed  diree-sevenths, 
Imt  prioies  atigmeDted  only  one.  Com  in  Fmnce  is  now 
sold  tit  tim  same  price,  or  fer  due  same  number  of  lirres, 
ft  was  in  V632 ;  though  silver  was  then  at  50  livres  the 
marfc,  and  is  now  at  90  S  Not  to  mention  the  great  ad» 
dition  of  gold  and  silver,  which  may  hav6  come  into  that 
kingdom  since  the  former  period. 

!From  the  whole  of  this  reasoning  we  may  conclude,  that 
it  is  of  no  manner  of  consequence  with  regard  to  the  do« 
mesdc  happiness  cf  a  state,  whether  money  be  in  a  gret^ter- 
or  less  -quantity.  The  good  policy  tf  the  magistrate  con* 
osts  only  in  keeping  it,  if  possible,  stiH  increasing ;  because 
fay  that  means  he  keeps  dive  a  qiirit  of  mdustry  in  the 
nation,  and  increases  the  stock  of  labour  in  which  consists 
aH  real  power  and  riches.  A  nation,  whose  money  de« 
creases,  is  actually  at  that  time  weaker  and  more  miser- 
able than  another  nation  which  possesses  no  more  money« 
bwt  is  on  the  increasing  hand.  This  will  be  ea^iy  account-* 
ed  for,  if  we  consider  thift  the  alterations  in  the  quantity 
df  fiionejr,  either  on  one  side  or  the  other,  are  not  imme- 
diately attended  with  proportionable  alterations  in  the  price 
of  commodities.  There  is  always  an  interval  before  mat- 
ters be  adjusted  to  ihehr  new  situation ;  and  this  interval  is 
as  pernicious  to  industry,  when  gold  and  silver  are  dimi- 
nishing, as  it  is  advantageous  when  these  metals  are  in* 
creasing.  The  workman  has  not  the  same  employment 
from  the  manufacturer  and  merchant ;  though  he  pays  the 
same  price  for  every  thing  in  the  market.  The  farmer 
cannot  dispose  of  his  com  and  cattle,  thpugh  he  must  pay 

A  See  NoTX  [a] 
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the  same  reut  to  his  landlord.    The  poverty  and  hef^fixjf 
and  slothj  which  must  ensue,  are  easily  foreseen. 

II.  The  second  observation  which  I  proposed  to  make 
with  regard  to  money,  may  be  explained  after  the  follow- 
ing manner :  There  are  some  kingdoms,  and  many  provin- 
ces  in  Europe,  (and  all  of  them  were  once  in  the  same  con- 
dition), where  money  is  so  scarce,  that  the  landlord  can 
get  none  at  all  from  his  tenants^  but  is  obliged  to  take  his 
rent  in  kind,  and  either  to  consume  it  himself,  or  transport 
it  to  places  where  he  may  find  a  market.  In  those  coun- 
tries, the  prince  can  levy  few  or  no  taxes  but  in  the  same 
manner ;  and  as  he  will  receive  small  benefit  from  impo- 
sitions so  paid,  it  is  evident  that  such  a  kingdom  has  little 
fi>rce  even  at  home,  and  cannot  maintain  fleets  and  armies 
to  the  same  extent  as  if  every  part  of  it  abounded  in  gold 
and  silver.  There  is  surely  a  greater  disproportion  be- 
tween the  force  of  Germany  at  present,  and  what  it  was 
three  centuries  ago  *,  than  there  is  in  its  industry,  people, 
and  manufiu;tures.  The  Austrian  dominions  in  the  em- 
pire are  in  general  \ireU  peopled  and  well  cultivated,  and 
are  of  great  extent,  but  have  not  a  proportionable  weight 
in  the  balance  of  Europej  proceeding,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  from  the  scarcity  of  money.  How  do  all  these 
facts  agree  with  that  principle  of  reason,  that  the  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver  is  in  itself  altogether  indifierent?  Ac- 
cording to  that  principle,  wherever  a  sovereign  has  num- 
bers of  subjects,  and  these  have  plenty  of  commodities,  he 
should  of  course  be  great  and  powerful,  and  they  rich  and 
happy,  independent  of  the  greater  or  lesser  abundance  of 

*  The  Italians  gave  to  the  emperor  Maximilian  the  nickname  of  Pooci- 
Damabx.  None  of  the  enterprizea  of  that  prince  ever  lucceededy  for  want  of 
monej. 
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ihe  precious  metals.  These  admit  of  division^  and  subdf- 
Yisions  to  a  great  extent ;  and  where  the  pieces  mi^t  be* 
come  so  small  as  to  be  in  danger  of  being  lost,  it  is  easy  to 
-mix  the  gold  or  silver  with  a  baser  metal,  as  is  practised 
in  some  countries  of  Europe,  and  by  that  means  raise  the 
pieces  to  a  bulk  more  sensible  and  convenient.  They  still 
serve  the  same  purposes  of  exchange,  whatever  their  num- 
ber may  be,  or  whatever  colour  they  may  be  supposed  to 
have. 

To  these  difficulties  I  answer,  that  the  efiect  here  sup- 
posed to  flow  from  scarcity  of  money,  really  arises  from  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people ;  and  that  we  mistake^ 
as  is  too  usual,  a  collateral  elFect  for  a  cause.  The  contra- 
diction is  only  apparent ;  but  it  requires  some  thought  and 
reflection  to  discover  the  principles  by  which  we  can  re- 
concile reason  to  experience^ 

It  seems  a  maxim  almost  self-evident,  that  the  prices  of 
every  thing  depend  on  the  proportion  between  commodi- 
ties and  money,  and  that  any  considerable  alteration  on 
cither  has  the  same  effect,  either  of  heightening  or  lower- 
ing the  price.  Increase  the  commodities,  they  become 
cheaper;  increase  the  money,  they  rise  in  their  value.  As, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  diminution  of  the  former^  and  that . 
of  the  latter,  have  contrary  tendencies. 

It  is  also  evident,  that  the  prices  do  not  so  much  depend 
on  the  absolute  quantity  of  commodities  and  that  of  money 
which  are  in  a  nation,  as  on  that  of  the  commodities  which 
tome  or  may  come  into  market,  and  of  the  money  which 
circulates.  If  the  coin  be  locked  up  in  chests,  it  is  the 
same  thing  with  regard  to  price%  as  if  it  were  annihilated; 
if  the  commodities  be  hoarded  in  magazines  and  granaries, 
a  like  efiect  follows.  As  the  money  and  commodities,  ia 
these  cases,  never  meet^  they  cannot  affect  each  otber^ 
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Were  we^  at  any  time,  to  (orm  conjectures  concerning  the 
price  of  provisions,  the  com,  which  the  farmer  must  re- 
serve lor  seed,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  himself  and  &- 
mily,  ooght  never  to  enter  into  estimation.  It  is  only  the 
overplus,  compared  to  the  demand,  that  determines  the 
value. 

To  apply  these  principles,  we  must  consider,  that  in  the 
first  and  more  uncultivated  ages  of  any  state,  ere  fancy  has 
confounded  her  wants  with  those  of  nature^  men,  content 
with  the  produce  of  their  own  fields,  or  with  those  rude 
improvements  which  they  themselves  can  work  upon  them) 
have  little  occasion  for  exchange,  at  least  for  money,  which, 
by  agreement,  is  the  common  measure  of  exchange.  The 
wool  of  the  farmer's  own  flock,  spun  in  his  own  family, 
and  wrought  by  a  neighbouring  weaver,  who  receives  his 
payment  iii  corn  or  wool,  sufiices  for  furniture  and  cloth- 
ing. The  carpenter,  the  smith,  the  mason,  the  tailor,  are 
retained  by  wages  of  a  like  nature ;  and  the  landlord  him- 
self, dwelling  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  content  to  receive 
his  rent  in  the  commodities  raised  by  the  farmer.  The 
greater  part  of  these  he  consumes  at  home,  in  rustic  ho- 
spitality :  The  rest,  perhaps,  he  disposes  of  for  money  to 
the  neijghbouring  town,  whence  he  draws  the  few  mate- 
rials of  his  expence  and  luxury. 

But  after  men  begin  to  refine  on  all  these  enjoyments, 
and  live  not  always  at  home,  nor  are  content  with  what 
can  be  raised  in  their  neighbourhood,  there  is  more  ex- 
change and  commerce  of  all  kinds,  and  more  money  enters 
into  that  exchange.  The  tradesmen  will  not  be  paid  in 
corn,  because  they  want  something  more  than  barely  to 
eat.  Hie  farmer  goes  beyond  his  own  parish  for  the  com- 
modities he  purchases,  and  cannot  always  carry  his  com- 
modities to  the  merchant  who  supplies  him.    The  land- 
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lord  lives  in  the  capital^  or  in  a  foreign  country ;  and  de- 
mands hig  rent  in  gold  and  silver,  which  can  easily  be 
transported  to  him.  Great  undertaken,  and  mannfactu^ 
rers,  and  merchants,  arise  in  every  commodity }  and  these 
can  conveniently  deal  in  nothing  but  in  specie.  And  con- 
sequoitly,  in  this  situation  of  society,  the  coin  enters  into 
many  more  contracts,  and  by  that  means  is  much  more 
employed  than  in  the  former. 

The  necessary  effect  is,  that  provided  the  money  in- 
crease not  in  the  nation,  every  thing  must  become  much 
cheaper  in  times  of  industry  and  refinement,  than  in  rude 
uncultivated  ages.  It  is  the  proportion  between  the  cir- 
culating money,  and  the  commodities  in  the  market,  which 
determines  the  prices.  Goods  that  are  consumed  at  hom^ 
or  exchanged  with  other  goods  in  the  neighbourhood, 
never  come  to  market  \  they  affect  not  in  the  least  the 
current  specie ;  with  regard  to  it  they  are  as  if  totally  an- 
nihilated *f  and  consequently  this  method  of  using  them 
sinks  the  proportion  on  the  side  of  the  commodities,  and 
increases  the  prices.  But  after  money  enters  into  all  con- 
tracts and  sales,  and  is  everywhere  the  measure  of  exchanget 
the  same  national  cash  has  a  much  greater  task  to  perform ; 
all  commodities  are  then  in  the  market;  the  sphere  of 
circulation  is  enlarged ;  it  is  the  same  case  as  if  that  indi- 
vidual sum  were  to  aerve  a  larger  kingdom ;  and  therefor^ 
the  proportion  being  here  lessened  on  the  side  of  the  mo- 
ney, every  thing  must  become  cheaper,  and  the  prices  gra- 
dually falL 

By  the  most  exact  computaticms  that  have  been  formed 
all  over  Europe,  after  making  allowance  for  the  alteration 
in  the  numerary  value  or  the  denomination,  it  is  founds 
that  the  prices  of  all  things  have  only  risen  three,  or,  at 
most,  four  times  since  the  discov^  of  the  West  Indies. 

VOL.  I.  u 
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But  will  My  one  assert^  that  ibere  k  nol  math  more  thoa 
four  times  the  com  in  Europe^  that  wm  in  the  fifteenth 
oentoryi  and  llie  centuries  prececKog'it?  The  Spattianls 
and  Pdrtugoese  flxMSi  tbeir  mines,  the  English,  FrendH 
and  Dutch,*  bj  their  African  trade,  and  by  tbenr  intetkn 
pers  in  the  West  ladies,  bring  home  aboot  siit  milHons 
a^years  of  >whidi  not  above  a  third  goes  to  the  East  In<- 
dies.  This  sum  alone,  in  ten  years,  would  probably  doidole 
the  ancient  stock  of  money  in  Europe*  And  no  other  sa- 
6tSM^  t&BA6tk  can  be  gtveil,  why  all  prices  ha^s  not  ri^ 
sen  to  B  touch  moro  exorbitant  height,  except  l^at  which 
is  derired  from  a  chflnge  of  customs  and  manners.  Be* 
sides  that  more  commodities  are  produced  by  additional 
industry,  thessmei  tsomiaodities  €Ome  more  to  market,  af* 
tor  toeb  depart  from  their  ancient  simplicify  of  manners. 
And  though  this  increase  has  not  been  equal  to  that  of 
money,  it  has,  however,  been  Masiderable^  and  has  pre* 
served  the  proportion  between  cmi  and  commodif  ies  near* 
er  the  ancient  standard. 

Were  thetjuestion  proposed,  Which  of  these  methods  of 
living  in  the  people,  the  simple  or  refined,  is  the  most  ad- 
vantageous  to  the  ^tate  or  puUie  ?  I  shouM,  without  mudh 
scruple,  prefer  the  latter,  in  a  view  to  politics  at  least ;  and 
should  produce  this  as  an  additional  reason  for  the  encoo* 
ragement  of  trade  and  manufactures. 

While  men  live  in  the  ancient  ample  manner,  and  sup- 
ply aH  their  necessaries  firom  domestic  industry^  or  jfrom 
the  neighbourhood,  the  sovereign  can  levy  no  taxes  in 
money  from  a  condderaMe  part  cf  his  subjects ;  and  if  he 
win  impose  on  them  any  burdensj  he  must  take  payment 
in  commodities,  with  which  alone  ihey  abornid;  a  method 
attended  with  such  great  and  obvious  inconveniences,  that 
they  need  not  here  be  insisted  cm.    AH  the  money  he  can 
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;piretmd  M  rdse  nuirt  be  finai  fak  pi&Mipid  cities, 
4ilpQe  k  oiroiilflies ;  Bad  these,  k  is  evident^  eftnnot  MjtA 
ium  so  nmdi  as  the  wiiele  state  covidf  did  gold  atid  siiirer 
43ineidate  IkDoogbout  the  nrliole.  But  besides  this  obvioUs 
dininiitbn  at  the  reveBue,  there .  is  another  cause  of  the 
pomoaty  cf  the  paUic  in  such  a  skuatioR.  Not  only  the 
joneneigB  veeetves  less  money,  but  the  same  maney  goes 
-moi  so  fiur  as  in  tioies  of  indusl^y  and  general  coninieree. 
lEtnry  thing  u  dearer  where  the  gold  aod  silver  wte  sap- 
jiQsed equal;  and  that  because  fewer  coramodities  eometo 
isarkett  and  the  whole  coin  bears  a  higher  proportion  to 
what  k  to  be  purchased  by  k ;  wfaenee  alone  the  prices  of 
e¥«ry  thhig  iara  fixed  and  determfaied* 

Here  than  we  may  team  the  fiiHaey  of  the  remark,  often 
to  be  inet  with  in  historians,  «nd  even  in  common  con- 
venation,  that  any  particular  estate  is  weak,  though  fertile, 
pqaulans,  and  wdl  cultivated,  merely  because  it  wants 
money*  It  appears,  that  the  want  of  money  can  never  in- 
June  any  state  within  itself;  for  men  and  commodities  are 
^he  real  strength  of  any  coBfununity.  It  k  the  simple  man- 
iser  of  living  which  •here  hurts  die  public,  by  confining  the 
gold  imd  silver  to  few  hands,  and  preventing  its  universal 
diffusion  a|id  ><;kc«latioli«  On  *Ae  eontany,  industry  and 
refinements  of  all  kinds  incorporate  it  with  the  whole  state, 
however  smaU  its  ^juantity  may  be :  They  digest  it  into 
every  vein,  so  to  speak ;  and  make  it  enter  into  every  trans* 
action  and  contract.  No  hand  is  entirely  empty  of  it^ 
And  as  the  prices  of  every  thing  fall  by  that  means,  the 
sovereign  has  a  double  advantage :  He  may  draw  money 
by  hk  taxes  from  every  part  of  the  state ;  and  what  he  re- 
ceives, goes  farther  in  every  purchase  and  payment. 

We  may  infer,  from  a  comparison  of  prices,  that  money 
is  not  more  plentiful  in  China,  than  it  was  in  Europe  three 
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oentaries  ago :  Bat  what  immense  power  is  that  empire 
possessed  off  if  we  may  judge  by  the  civil  and  military  es- 
tablishment maintaihied  by  it  ?  Polybius  ^  tells  us,  that 
provisions  were  so  cheap  in  Italy  during  his  time,  that  in 
some  places  the  stated  price  for  a  meal  at  the  inns  was  a 
semis  a^head,  little  more  than  a  fiurthing !  Yet  the  Roman 
power  had  even  then  sl!ibdaed  the  whole  known  world. 
About  a  century  before  that  period,  the  Carthi^inian  am- 
bassador said,  by  wby  of  raillery,  that  no  people  lived  moie 
sociably  amongst  themselves  than  the  Romans;  for  that, 
in  every  entertainmentj  which*  as  foreign  minist^^  they 
received,  they  still  observed  the  same  plate  at  every  table  K 
The  absolute  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  is  a'matter  of 
great  indifference.  There  are  only  two  circumstances  of 
any  importance,  namely,  their  gradual  increase,  and  their 
thorough  concoction  and  circulation  through  the  state; 
and  the  influence  of  both  those  circumstances  has  here 
been  explained. 

In  the  following  essay  we  shall  see  an  instance  of  a  Hke 
fidlacy  as  that  above  mentioned  i  where  a  collateral  effisct 
is  taken  for  a  cause,  and  where  a  consequence  is  ascribed 
to  the  plenty  of  money  i  though  it  be  really  owing  to  a 
change  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people^ 

*  lib,  ik  eup.  IS.  ^  Flin.  Mb.  miii»  c«^  M. 
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OF  INTEREST. 

jN  OTHiHo  is  esteemed  a  more  certain  sign  of  the  flourish- 
ing condition  of  any  nation  than  the  lowness  of  interest : 
And  with  reason;  though  I  beHeve  the  canse  is  somewhat 
different  from  what  is  commonly  apprehended*  Lowness 
of  intei^t  is  generally  ascribed  to  plenty  of  money.  But. 
moaey^  however  plenUful^  has  no  other  effeety  t/^/lxedf  than, 
to  raise  the  price  of  labour.  Sliver  is  more  common  than, 
gold ;  and  therefore  you  receive  a  greater  quantily  of  it  for 
the  same  commodities.  But  do  you  pay  less  interest  for  it  ?. 
Interest  in  Batavia  and  Jamaica  is  at  10  per  cerU^  in  Portu- 
gal at  6 ;  though  these  places,  as  we  may  learn  from  the 
prices  of  every  thing,  abound  more  in  gold  and  silver  than 
either  London  or  Amsterdam. 

Were  all  the  gold  in  England  annihilated  at  once,  and 
one  and  twenty  shillings  substituted  in  the  place  of  every 
guinea,  would  money  be  more  plentiful,  or  interest  lower  ? 
No,  surely:  We  should  only  use  silver  .instead  of  gold. 
Were  gold  rendered  as  common  as  silver,  and  silver  as 
common  as  copper;  would  money  be  more. plentiful  or 
interest  lower  ?  We  may  assuredly  give  the  same  answer. 
Our  shillings  would  then  be  yellow,  and  our  halfpence 
white;  and  w0  should  have  no  guineas.  No  other,  difier- 
ence  would  ever  be  observed ;  no  alteration  on  commerce. 
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manufactarei,  navigation,  or  interest ;  unless  we  ima^ne 
that  the  colour  of  the  metal  is  of  any  consequence. 

Now,  what  is  so  visible  in  these  greater  variations  of 
scarcity  or  abundance  in  the  predous  metals  must  hold  in 
all  inferior  changes.  If  the  multiplying  of  gold  tad  silver 
fifteen  times  makes  no  difierence,  much  less  can  the  dou* 
bling  or  tripling  tliem.  All  augmentation  has  no  other 
effect  than  to  heighten  the  price  of  labour  and  commodi- 
ties ;  and  even  this  variation  is  little  more  than  that  of  a 
name.  In  the  progress  towards  these  changes,  the  aug- 
iDintation  liiajr  hme  soine  inAvtnct,  by  ciSdtiiig  tedusCry  ; 
but  after  the  prices  arc  settled,  suitably  to  the  new  abun- 
dance of  gold  and  silver^  it  hk»  nd  maimer  of  ioflneKe*' 

An  e&ct  always  holds  prpportka  wilh  its  cause*  Prices 
hove  risen  near.foiif  tittles  since  the  discovery  of  the  In^s ; 
and  it  is  prbbftble  gM  and  ^ver  have  .imtltl^Ued  mndi 
mor^ :  Bnt  intemt  basr  not  fallen  much  dbove  hatf.  The 
rate  of  illle^Bit,  therefore,  is  not  ^^rifed  from  the  qeontity 
of  the  preddM  met^. 

Mo6«y  having  chiefly  a  floitiotts  value,^  the  greater  or  less 
plenty  of  it  is  of  no  oonseqiienee,  if  we  confer  a  naidoa 
within  itself)  end  the  quantity  of  spede,  when  onee  fixed, 
though  ever  so  large,  has  no  other  efect,  diaii  to  oUige 
4vety  one  t<i  Ml  ont  a  greater  mimber  of  those  shining 
bits  of  metal,  for  dotiies,  furniture,  or  equipage,  without  in- 
Creasing  any  one  convenience  of  life*  If  a  man  borrow 
numey  to  build  a  house^  he  then  carries  home  a  greater 
load ;  becattse  the  stone,  timber,*  lead,  glass,  &c«  widi  the 
labour  of  the  masons  and  carpmten,  are  r^resented  by  a 
^eat^r  c^Mmity  of  gold  and  silv^.  But  as  these  metals 
are  considered  chiefly  as  representations,  there  oan  no  alte- 
ration arise,  from  their  bulk  or  quantity,  their  weight  or 
eobur,  either  upon  their  real  value  or  their  faiterest    The 
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saioe  jntoeBt*  in  aU  csmi^  \mxf  ^9  «anic  proportioii  tptUe 
sum.  And  if  you  lent  me  60  much  labotir  and  so  many 
coiamQditie& ;  by  receiving  B.wper  cent  you  always  re« 
ceive  proportiaaal  .lllbol^:  and  commoditiesi  however  re* 
presented*  whether  by  yeUow  or  white  ^in,  whether  by  a 
poiuid  or  an  ounce.  It  is  in  vain,  theor^fpre,  to  look  for 
t^  cause  of  tl^e  &U  o^  rise  of  interest  in  the  greater  or  less 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver*  which  is  fixed  in  any  nation. 

High  interest  arises  from  ihr^e  circi^msta9ces :  A  great 
demaud  for  borrowing  1  little  riches  to  supply  that  de^ 
mandi  and  great  profits  arising  firom  commerce:  And 
the  circumstances  are  a  clear  proof  of  the  small  advance 
of  commerce  and  industry,  not  of  the  scarcity  of  gold  and 
isilver.  Low  interest*  on  the  other  hand*  proceed^  from 
the  three  opposite  circums^mces ;  A  small  demand  for  bpr« 
rowings  great  riches  to  supply  that  demand  ^  and  small 
profite  arising  from  commerce ;  And  these  circumstances 
are  all  connected  together,  and  proceed  from  the  increase 
of  industry  and  commerce*  not  of  gold  and  sUver»  We 
shall  endeavour  to  prove  these  points  j  and  shall  begin, 
with  the  causes  and  the  effects  of  a  great  or  small  demand 
for  borrowing. 

Wh^  a  people  have  emerged  ever  so  little  from  a  sa- 
vage state,  and  their  numbers  have  increased  beyond  the 
original  multitude,  there  must  immediately  arise  an  ine- 
quality of  property  ^  and  while  some  possess  large  tracts 
of  lands  others  are  confined  within  narrow  limits,  and  some 
are  entirely  without  any  landed  property.  Those  who 
possess  more  land  than  they  can  labour,  employ  those 
who  possess  none,  and  agree  to  receive  a  determinate  part 
of  th§  product  Thus  the  landed  interest  is  immediately 
established  1  nor  is  there  any  settled  government,  however 
rude*  in  which  affairs  are  not  on  this  footing.    Of  these 
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proprietors  of  land,  some  must  presently  discover  them* 
selves  to  be  of  difierent  tempers  from  others  j  and  while 
one  would  willingly  store  up  the  produce  of  his  land  for 
futurity,  another  desires  to  consume  at  present  what  should 
sufiBce  For  many  y^ars.  But  as  the  spending  of  a  settled 
revenue  is  a  way  of  life  entirely  without  occupation  ;  men 
have  so  much  need  of  somewhat  to  fix  and  engage  them^ 
that  pleasures,  such  as  they  are,  will  be  the  pursuit  of  the ' 
greater  part  of  the  landholders,  and  the  prodigals  among 
them  will  always  be  more  numerous  than  the  misers.  In 
a  state^  therefore,  where  there  is  nothing  but  a  landed  in- 
terest, as  there  is  little  frugality,  the  borrowers  must  be 
very  numerous,  and  the  rate  of  interest  must  hold  propor- 
tion  to  it.  The  difierence  depends  not  on  the  quantity  of 
money,  but  on  the  habits  and  manners  which  jNrevail.  By 
this  alone  the  demand  for  borrowing  is  increased  or  dimi- 
nished. Were  money  so  plentiful  as  to  make  an  ^g  be 
sold  ibr  sixpence ;  so  long  as  there  are  only  landed  gen- 
try and  peasants  in  the  state,  the  borrowers  must  be  nu- 
merous, and  interest  high.  The  rent  for  the  same  farm 
would  be  heavier  and  more  bulky :  But  the  same  idleness 
of  the  landlord,  with  the  high  price  of  commodities,  would 
dissipate  it  in  the  same  time,  and  produce  the  same  ne- 
cessity and  demand  for  borrowing. 

Nor  is  the  case  different  with  regard  to  the  second  cir- 
cumstance which  we  proposed  to  consider,  namely,  the 
great  or  little  riches  to  supply  the  demand.  This  effect 
also  depends  on  the  habits  and  way  of  living  of  the  peoptey 
not  on  the  quantity  of  gold  and  sQver.  In  order  to  have» 
in  any  state,  a  greater  number  of  lenders,  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient nor  requisite,  that  there  be  great  abundance  of  the 
precious  metals.  It  is  only  requisite,  that  the  property 
or  command  of  that  quantity,  which  is  in  the  statej  wbe* 
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ther  great  <Nr  small,  should  be  collected  in  particuhr 
hands,  so  as  to  form  considerable  sums,  or  compose  a 
great  moneyed  interest*  This  begets  a  number  of  lenders, ' 
and  sinks  the  rateot  usury:  and  this,^  I  shall  venture  to 
affirm,  depends  not  on  the  quantity  of  specie,  but  on  par- 
tidilar  manners  and  customs,  which  make  the  apebie  ga-  * 
ther  into  separate  sums  or  masses  of  considerable  value. 

'  For  suppose  that,  by  miracle,  every  man  in  Great  Bri- 
tain should  have  five  pounds  slipt  into  his  pocket  in  one 
night ;  this  would  much  more  than  double  the  whole  mo* 
ney  that  is  at  present  in  the  kingdom ;  yet  there  would 
not  next  day,  nor  for  some  time,  be  any  more  lenders,  nor 
any  variation  in  the  interest.  And  were  there  nothing 
but  landlords  and  peasants  in  the  state,  this  money,  how* 
ever  abundant,  could  never  gather  into  sums;  and  would 
only  serve  to  increase  the  prices  of  every  thing,  without 
any  fiirther  cbnsequ^K^.  The  prodigal  landlord  dissi- 
pates it,  as  fast  as  he  receives  it;  and  the  beggarly  peasant 
has  no  means,  nor  view,  nor  ambition  of  obtaining  above ' 
a  bare  livdihood.  The  overplus  of  borrowers  above  that 
of  lenders  continuing  still  the  same,  there  will  follow  no 
reduction  of  interest.  That  depends  upon  another  prin- 
ciple i  and  must  proceed  from  an  increase  of  industry' and  * 
frugality,  of  arts  and  commerce. 

Every  thing  useful  to  the  life  of  man  arises  from  the 
ground ;  but  few  things  arise  in  that  condition  which  is 
requisite  to  render  them  useful.  There  must,  therefore, 
bemde  the  peasants  and  thepropnetorsof  land,  be  another 
rank  of  men,  who,  receiving  from  the  former  the  rude 
materials,  work  them  into  their  proper  form,  and  retain 
part  for  their  own  use  and  subsistence.  '  In  the  infancy  of 
society,  thc^  contracts  between  the  artisans  and  the  pea- 
sants, and  between  one  species  of  artisans  and  another, 
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are  commonly  entered  into  immediately  by  the  persoiM 
themsehresy  who  being  ne^[Ux>ur8^  are  easily  acquainted 
with  each  odier's  necessities,  and  can  lend  their  mutual 
assistance  to  supply  them.  But  whm  men's  industry  in* 
creases,  and  their  views  enlarge,  it  is  found,  that  the  most 
remote  parts  of  the  state  can  assist  each  other  as  welt  as 
the  more  contiguous,  and  that  this  intercoorse  of  good 
offices  may  be  carried  on  to  the  greatest  estent  and  iatri« 
cacy.  Hence  the  origin  of  merchants^  one  of  the  most 
useful  races  of  men,  who  serve  as  agents  between  those 
parts  of  the  state  that  are  Wholly  unsMcquainted,  and  are 
ignorant  of  each  other^s  necessities.  Here  are  in  aciQf 
fifty  workmen  in  siUc  and  linen,  and  a  thousand  custom* 
ers;  and  these  two  ranks  of  meUy  so  necessary  to  each 
other,  can  never  rightly  meet,  till  one  man  erects  a  shpp, 
to  which  all  the  workm^i  and  all  the  customers  r^>air« 
In  this  province,  grass  rises  in  abundance:  The  inhabi- 
tants abound  in  cheese,  and  butter,  and  cattl?;  but  want, 
bread  and  com,  which)  in  a  neighbouring  province^  ai^  in 
too  great  abundance  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  One 
man  discovers  this.  He  brings  corn  from  the  one  pro* 
vince,  and  returns  with  cattle  ;  imd,  supplying  the  wants 
of  both,  he  is,  so  far,  a  common  benefactor.  As  the  peo- 
ple increase  in  numbers  and  industry,  the  difficulty  of  their 
intercourse  increases ;  Tb6  business  of  the  agency  or  mer- 
chandise becomes  more  intricate;  and  divides,  subdivides^ 
compounds,  and  mixes  to  a  greater  variety*  In  all  these 
transactions  it  is  necessary,  and  reaisonable,  that  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  commodities  and  labour  should  belong 
to  the  merchant,  to  whom,  in  a  great  m^lsure,  they  are 
owing.  And  these  commodities  he  will  sometimes  preserve 
in  kind,  or  more  commonly  convert  into  money,  which  is 
their  common  representation.    If  gold  and  silver  have  in- 
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ereBMei  in  Uie  «t*te  tagelber  with  the  indufltry^  it  will  re« 
qaiite  a  groat  quaiilitgF  of  these  nletab  to  represebt  a  great 
qaantity  of  coramoiUtieii  aod  labour.  If  industry  alone 
has  increased^  the  prices  of  erery  thing  must  sink^  and  a 
small  quantity  of  specie  will  serte  t»  a  representation. 

There,  is  no  eravii^  or  demand  of  the  Imman  mind 
more  constant  ud  insaUable  than  that  for  exercise  and 
employ  m^dt ;  and  this  desire  seems  the  foundatbn  of  most 
of  our  passions  and  pursuits.  Deprive  a  roan  of  all  busi<» 
ncss  and  serious  oecupationi  be  runs  restless  from  one 
amusement  to  another ;  and  the  weight  and  oppression 
which  he  feeis  from  idleness  is  so  greats  that  he  forgets 
the  ruin  which  must  follow  hiin  from  his  immoderate  ex- 
pences.  Give  Inm  a. more  harmless  way  of  employing  his 
mind  or  body^  he  is  satisfied,  and  feels  no  longer  that  in*- 
satiable  thirst  after  pleasure.  But  if  the  employment  you 
gire  him  be  lucrative,  especially  if  the  profit  be  attached 
to  every  particular  exertion  of  industry,  he  has  gain  so  of- 
ten in  his  eye,  that  he  acquires^  by  degrees,  a  passion  for 
it,  and  loiows  no  such  pleasure  as  that  of  seeing  the  daily 
iRcrease  of  his  fortune.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  trade 
increases  frugality,  and  why,  among  merchants,  there  is 
the  some  overplus  of  misera  above  prodigals,  as  among  the 
possessors  of  land  there  is  the  contrary. 

Commerce  increases  industry,  by  conveying  it  readily 
from  one  member  of  the  state  to  another,  and  allowing 
none  of  it  to  perish  or  become  useless.  It  increases  fru- 
gtlity^  by  giving  occupation  to  men,  and  employing  them 
in  the  arts  of  gain,  which  soon  engage  their  afiecdon,  and 
remove  all  rdish  for  pleasure  and  expence.  It  is  an  in- 
fallible ecmsequence  of  all  indostrious  professions  to  beget 
frugality,  and  make  the  love  of  gain  prevail  over  the  love 
of  pleasure.    Among  lawyers  and  physicians  who  have 
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any  practice,  there  are  many  more  who  live  within  their 
income^  than  who  exceed  it^  or  even  live  up  to  it.     But' 
lawyers  and  physicians  beget  no  industiy ;  and  it  is  even' 
at  the  expence  of  others  th^  acquire  their  riches ;  so  that 
they  are  sure  to  diminish  the  possessions  of  some  of  their^ 
fellow-citizens,  as  fast  as  they  increase  their  own.    Mer- 
diants,  on  the  contrary,  beget  industry,  by  serving  as  ca-^ 
nab  to  convey  it  through  every  comer  of  the  state  :  And' 
at  the  same  time,  by  their  frugality,  they  acquire  great 
power  over  that  industry,  and  collect  a  large  property  in 
the  labour  and  commodities,  which  iheiy  are  the  chfef  in*- 
struments  in  producing*    There  is  no  other  profession, 
therefore,  except  merchandise,  which  can  make  the  monejred 
interest  considerable,  or,  in  other  words,  can  increase  in** 
dustry,  and,  by  also  increasing  frugality,  give  a  great  com*, 
mand  of  that  industry  to  particular  members  of  the  socie- 
ty.    Without  commerce,  the  state  must  consist  chiefly  of' 
landed  gentry,  whose  prodigality  and  expence  make  a  con- 
tinual demand  for  borrowing ;  and  of  peasants,  who  have 
no  sums  to  supply  that  demand.    The  money  never  ga- 
thers into  large  stocks  or  sums,  which  can  be  lent  at  inte* 
rest.    It  is  dispersed  into  numberless  hands,  who  either, 
squander  it  in  idle  shew  and  magnificence,  or  employ  it  in 
the  purchase  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life*     Com- 
merce alone  assembles  it  into  considerable  sums ;  and  this 
effect  it  has  merely  from  the  industry  which  it  begets,  and 
the  frugality  which  it  inspires,  independent  of  that  par-* 
ticular  quantity  of  precious  metal  which  may  circulate  J9 
xjne  statel 

Thus  an  increase  of  commerce,  by  a  necessary  conse-. 
qaence,  raises  a  great  number  of  lenders,  and  by  that  means 
produces  lowness  of  interest.    We  must  now  consider  how* 
far  this  increase  of  commerce  diminishes  the  profits  arising, 
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from  tliat  pirof<a8^0D«  and  givea  rise  to  the  third,  circum* 
timee  requisite  to  produce  lowness  of  interest 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe  on  this  head,  that  low  in^ 
terest  and  low  profits  of  merchandise,  are  two  events  that 
iQutually  forward  each  other,  and  are  both  orig^ally  de« 
rived  from  that  extensive  comiikerce,  which  produces  opu* 
lept  merchants,  and  renders  the  moneyed  interest  const« 
derable.    Where  merchants  possess  great  stocks,  whether 
r^resented  by  &w  or  many  pieces  of  metal,  it  must  fre^ 
quendy  happen,  that,  when  they  either  become  tired  ctf* 
business,  or  leave  heirs  unwilling  or  unfit  to  engage  in 
commerce^  a  great  proportion  of  these  riches  naturally 
seeks  an  annual  and  secure  revenue.    The  plenty  dimi- 
niohes  the  price^  and  makes  the  lenders  accept  of  a  low  in« 
terest    This  consideration  obliges  many  to  keep  their 
stock  employed  in  trade,  and  rather  be  content  with  low 
profits,  than  dispose  of  their  monq^  at  an  undervalue.  On 
the  other  hands  when  commerce  has  become  extensive,  antf 
employs  large  stocks,  there  must  arise  rivalships  among  the 
merchants,  which  diminish  the  profits  of  trade,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  increase  the  trade  itself.     The  low  profits 
of  merchandise  induce  the  merchants  to  accept  more  will« 
ingly  of  a  low  interest,  when  they  leave  off  business,  and 
begin  to  indulge  themselves  in  ease  and  indolence.    It  is 
needless,  therefore,  to  inquire  which  of  these  circumstan- 
ces, to  wity  Um  ii^erestf  or  lawprq^^  is  the  cause,  and 
which  the  effect  ?  They  both  arise  fix>in  an  extensive  com- 
merce, and  mutually  forward  each  other.    No  man  will 
accept  of  low  profits  where  he  can  have  high  interest ;  and 
no  man  will  accept  of  low  interest  where  he  can  have  high 
profits.     An  extensive  commerce,  by  producing  large 
stocks,  diminishes  both  interest  and  profits ;  and  is  always 
assiited^  in  its  diminution  of  the  one,  by  the  proportional 
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fiinkhig  of  the  other.  I  may  add,  that,  as  low  profits  arise 
from  the  increase  of  commerce  afid  industry,  they  senreia 
dieir  turn  to  its  farther  increase,  by  rendering  the  com« 
modities  cheaper,  encouraging  the  con^amption,  and 
heightening  the  industry.  And  tfaas,  if  we  consider  tiie 
whole  connection  of  causes  and  effects,  interest  is  the  ba- 
rometer of  the  state,  and  its  lowness  is  a  sign  almost  in- 
fallible of  the  floarishing  condition  of  a  people.  It  proves 
the  increase  of  industry,  and  its  prompt  cirouUiition,  through 
(the  whole  stote^  Uttie  inferior  to  a  demonstnitaoD.  And 
though,  perhaps,  it  nay  not  be  knpossiUe  but  a  sudden 
and  a  great  check  to  conmierce  may  have  a  momentary  ef- 
fect of  the  same  kind,  by  throwing  so  many  stodis  out  of 
trade ;  ii  most  be  attended  widi  such  misery  and  want  of 
employment  to  the  poor^  that,  besides  its  «hort  duration, 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  mistal&e  the  one  case  bit  the  other. 
Those  who  have  asserted,  that  the  plenty  of  money 
'was  the  cause  of  low  interest,  seem  to  ba^e  tilsen  a  cdia- 
teral  effect  for  a  canse;  since  the  same  industry,  which 
sinks  the  interest,  commonly  acquires  gveat  abundance  of 
the  precious  metals.  A  variety  of  fine  manufaetures,  with 
vigiUant  enterprising  mendiants,  witi  soon  draw  money  to 
a  state,  if  it  be  any  where  to  be  fisund  in  the  world.  The 
fi0me  cause,.by  mukiplying  the  conveniences  of  life,  and  in- 
creasing industry,  coDects  great  riches  into  the  hands  of 
persons,  who  are  not  proprietors  of  land,  and  produces, 
by  that  means,  a  lowness  of  interest'.  Bat  though  both 
these  effects*  plenty  of  money  and  low  interest,  naturally 
arise  from  commerce  and  industry,  they  are  altogether  in- 
dependent of  eadi  other.  For  suppose  3  aaitimi  removed 
into  the  Pacific  ocean,  without  any  foreign  commerce,  or 
any  knowledge  of  navigation  :  Suppose  that  ^is  nation 
possesses  always  the  saage  stock  of  goiaj  but  is  continttafly 
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increasing  in  ito  numbers  and  industry  :  It  is  evidenti  that 
the  price  of  every  oommodity  tn^t^  gradually  diminish  in 
that  kingdom  ;>  since  tt  is  the  prdportion  between  nkmey 
and  any  ^peicies  of  goods  which  fixes  their  mutual  value  : 
andy  upon  the  present  supposition,  the  conveniences  of  life 
become  every  day  more  abundant,  without  any  alteration 
in  the  current  specie.    A  less  quantity  of  money,  therefore, 
among  this  people^  will  make  a  rich  man^  during  the  times 
of  industry,  than  would  sufSce  to  that  purpose,  in  igno- 
rant and  slothful  ages.     Less  money  will  build  a  bouse, 
portion  a  daughter,  buy  an  estate^  support  a  manu&ctory, 
or  mi£atain  a  family  <and  equipage.    These  are  the  uses 
Ibr  whkh  men  bormw  mon^  y  and  therefore,  die  greater 
or  less  quantity  of  it  in  a  state  has  no  influence  on  die 
interest.    But  it  is  evident,  that  die  greater  or  less  stock 
.of  iabour  and  commodities  must  have  a  great  influence ; 
ninoe  we  really  and  in  eSect  borrow  these,  when  we 
take  money  upon  interest*     It  is  true,  when  conuneroe 
is  extended  all  over  ibe  globe,  the  most  indostrious  xu^ 
tions  always  abound  most  with  the  precious  metals ;  so 
that  low  interest  and  plenty  of  money  are  in  fact  almost 
inseparable.     Bat  still  it  is  of  consequenoe  to  know  the 
principle  whence  May  phenoaoienon  arises,  and  to  distin- 
guish between  a  cause  and  a  concomitant  eSedt.    Besides 
tSwt  the  qpecaiation  is  carious,  it  may  frequent^  be  of  use 
in  the  conduct  of  pabGcaflbirs.  At  least,  it  nnist  be  owned, 
that  nothing  can  be  of  more  use  than  to  improve,  by  prac- 
tice, the  method  of  Teasonii^  on  these  sutgects,  which  of 
all  othens  are  the  most  important ;  though  they  are  com- 
monly treated  in  the  loosest  and  most  cardess  manner. 

Another  reason  of  this  popular  mistake  with  regard  to 
the  cause  of  low  interest,  seems  to  be  the  instance  of  some 
nations,  where,  after  a  sudden  acquisition  of  money,  or  of 
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tbe  precious  imAb\m  by  means  of  foreign  conquest)  the  in- 
terest has  fallen  not  only  among  them,  but  in  aU  the  neigh* 
bouring  states,  as  soon  as  that  money  was  diq^ersed,  and 
had  insinuated  itself  into  every  comer.  Thus,  interest  in 
Spain  fell  near  a  half  immediately  after  the  discovery  of 
the  West  Indies,  as  we  are  informed  by  Garcilasso  de  la 
Vega;  and  it  has  been  ever  since  gradually  sinking  in 
every  kingdom  of  Europe.  Interest  in  Rom^  after  the 
c<Miquest  of  Egypt,  fell  from  6  to  4  per  cent,  as  we  learn 
from  Dion  *• 

The  causes  of  the  sinkmg  of  interest,  upon  such  an 
event,  seem  different  in  the  conquering  country  and  in  the 
neighbouring  states ;  but- in  neither  of  them  can  we  justly 
ascribe  that  effect  merdy  to  the  increase  of  gold  and  silver. 

In  the  conquering  country,  it  is  natural  to  imagine,  that 
this  new  acquisition  of  money  will  fall  into  a  few  hands^ 
and  be  gathered  into  large  snms,  which  sedk  a  secure  re- 
venue^ either  by  the  purchase  of  land,  or  by  interest;  and 
consequently  the  same  effect  follows,  for  a  little  time,  as  if^ 
there  had  been  a  great  accession  of  industry  and  com- 
merce.  The  increase  of  lenders  above  the  borrowers  sinks 
the  interest,  and  so  much  the  fiister,  if  those  who  have  ac- 
quired those  large  sums  find  no  industry  or  commerce  in 
the  state,. and  no  method  of  employing  their  money  but 
by  lending  it  at  interest.  But  after  this  new  mass  of  gold 
and  silver  has  been  digested,  and  has  circulated  through 
the  whole  state,  affiiirs  will  soon  return  to  their  former  si- 
tuation, while  the  landlords  and  new  money-holders,  living 
idly,  squander  above  their  income ;  and  the  former  daily 
contract  debt,  and  the  latter  encroach  on  their  stock  till 
its  final  extinction.    The  whole  money  may  still  be  in  the 

•  Lib.  11  2 
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stated  and  make  itself  fdt  .bjr  the  inerease  of  prices ;  Mot 
not  being  now  cdilected  into  aiiy  large  jnasses  or  stocks^ 
the  diqBPoportion  between  the  .borro^r*  and  lendersL  ii 
the  same  as  formerly,  and  coB9«|aeDtly  Ih^  high  interest 
returns^ 

Aeeordin^y  we  fiml  in  Rom^  tfaat^  so  early  as  Tibe* 
rius's  timei  interest  had  again  mounted  to  6  per  centK 
diofagh  na^iecidait  had  happened  to  drain  the  en^re  of 
money.  In  Trajan's  time,  mon^  lent  on  mortgages  in 
Italy  bore  6  per  cent  ^4  on  tommoii  securities  in  Bithynia 
12.^ ;  and  if  interest  in  Spain  has  not  risen  to  its  old  pitchy 
this  call  be  ascribed  to  nothing  btit  the  con^ualice  of  the 
same  cause  that  sunk  it^  to  wit,  the  kirge  forttmes  con* 
tinually  made  in  the  Indies^  which  come  ov^r  to  Spain 
from  time  to  time,  and  supply  the  demand  of  the  borrow- 
ers. By  this  accidental  and  extraneous  cause,  more  mo- 
ney is  to  be  lent  in  Spain,  that  is,  more  money  is  collected 
into  large  sums,  than  would  otherwise  be  found  in  a  state, 
where  there  are  so  little  commerce  and  industry. 

As  to  the  reduction  of  interest  which  has  followed  in 
England,  France,  and  other  kingdoms  of  Europe  that 
have  no  mines,  it  has  been  gradual,  and  has  not  proceed- 
ed from  the  increase  of  money,  considered  merely  in  it- 
self but  from  that  of  industry,  which  is  the  natural  eiFect 
of  the  former  increase  in  that  interval,  before  it  raises  the 
prices  of  labour  and  provisions;  for  to  return  to  the  fore- 
going supposition,  if  the  industry  of  England  had  risen  as 
much  from  other  causes,  (and  that  rise  might  easily  have 
happened,  though  the  stock  of  money  had  remained  the 
same),  must  not  all  the  same  consequences  have  followed, 

*  Columella,  lib.  ili,  cap.  3. 
J>  Flinii  Epist.  lib.  vil  ep.  18. 
°  Id.  lib.  z.  ep.  62. 
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which  we  observe  at  present  ?  The  same  people  would  m 
that  case  be  found  in  the  kingdom,  the  same  commodities, 
the  same  industry,  manu&ctures,  and  commerce;  and 
consequently  the  same  merdiants,  with  the  same  stocks, 
that  is,  with  the  same  command  over  labour  and  commor 
dities,  only  represented  by  a  smaller  number  of  white  or 
yellow  pieces,  which  being  a  circumstance  of  no  moment, 
would  only  affect  the  wa|[^ner,  porter,  and  trunk-  maker* 
Luxury,  therefore,  manufactures,  arts,  industry,  frugality, 
flourishing  equally  as  at  present,  it  is  evident,  that  interest 
must  also  have  been  as  low,  since  that  is  the  necessary  re^ 
suit  of  all  these  circumstances,  so  far  as .  they  determine 
the  profits  of  commerce,  and  the  proportion  between  thQ 
borrowers  and  lenders  in  any  state^ 
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OF  THE  BALANCE  OF  TRADE, 

It  is  very  usual,  in  nations  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  com- 
marce,  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  commodities,  and  to 
preserve  ammig  themselves  whatever  they  think  valuable 
and  usefuL  Th^  do  not  consider,  that  in  this  prohibi- 
tion they  act  directly  contrary  to  their  intention ;  and  that 
the  more  is  exported  of  any  commodity,  the  more  will  be 
raised  at  home,  of  which  they  themselves  wiU  always  have 
the  first  ofien 

It  is  well  known  to  the  learned,  that  the  ancient  laws 
of  Athens  rendered  the  exportation  of  figs  criminal ;  that 
being  supposed  a  species  of  fruit  so  excellent  in  Attica, 
that  the  Athenians  deemed  it  too  delicious  for  the  palate 
of  any  foreigner ;  and  in  this  ridiculous  prohibition  they 
were  so  much  in  earnest,  that  informers  were  thence  called 
^eophants  among  them,  from  two  Greek  words,  which 
signify ^5  and  discoverer^.  There  are  proofs  in  many 
old  acts  of  parliament  of  the  same  ignorance  in  the  nature 
of  commerce,  particularly  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  i 
and  to  this  day,  in  France,  the  exportation  of  com  is  aU 
most  always  prohibited,  in  order,  as  they  say,  to  prevent 
famines;  though  it  is  evident,  that  nothing  contribute^ 

«  Fi.UT.  Pe  Curiofitat^ 
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more  to  the  frequent  fiunines^  which  so  much  distress  that 
fertile  country* 

The  same  jealous  fear^  with  regard  to  money,  has  also 
prevailed  among  several  nations ;  and  it  required  both  rea- 
son and  experience  to  convince  any  people,  that  these 
prohibitions  serve  to  no  other  purpose  than  to  raise  the 
exchange  against  them,  and  produce  a  still  greater  expor- 
tation. 

These  errors,  one  may  say,  are  gross  and  palpable ;  but 
there  still  prevails,  even  in  nations  well  acquainted  with 
commerce, «  strong  jedbusy  with  rifjard  to  the  balande  of 
triMi^  t^  a  .feir  that  aU.tbeir  gold  aaad  silver  may  be  lea- 
ving them.  This.seeias  to  joe^.wimmt  in  every  case,  a 
groundless apprekensicm ;  andLshoiiid asisoon dread,, that 
all  o«r  sprtogs  and  risrers  ^should  be  exhattsted,  as  tkat 
VkOPey  should  abandon  «  JBiQgdctfn.whene  thane  are  people 
and  indu^ay.  Let  us  catefiiUy  preserve  these  latter  ad- 
vantages, and  we  need  never  be  apprehensive,  of  iosif^  the 
former* 

It  is  easy  to  deserve,  that  att  calculations  concerning  the 
balanc?  of  trade  are  founded  on  very  uncertain  ik^ts  and 
sujppositions*  The  custom*houie  books  are  alloiirod  to  be 
an  iusuffictent  gfound  of  reasoning ;  nor  h  tbe.ral^  of  ex- 
change much  b^ter,  unless  we  (Consider  it  wiUi  aH  naiioQa, 
and  know  a]s<^  the  proportion  of  the  several  sums  remit- 
ted, which  one  may  safely,  pronounce  Unpos^]^*  Every 
man,  who  has  ever  reaisoned  o^  this  subject*  hia^  always 
proved  his  theory,  whatever  it  was,  by  facts  and  caieula* 
tiops,  and  by  an  enumeration  of  all  the  commodities  sent 
tp  all  foreign  kingdoms. 

The  writings  of  Mr  Gee  struck  the  nation  with  an  unii> 
vorsal  panic,  when  they  saw  it  plainly  demonstrated,  by  a 
detail  of  particulars,  that  the  balance  was  against  them  for 
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SO  oonsiderable  a'suin^  a&  must  leave  them  Without  a  sin^ 
shilling  in  five  or  six  years.  But  luckity,  twenty  years 
have  since  closed,  with  an  expensive  foreign  war ;  yet  ill 
ia  commonly  supposed,  that  money  is  still  more 'plentiful 
among  us  than,  in  any  former  period. 

Nothing  can  be  more  entertaining  on  thi&  head  that  Dr 
Swift ;  ail  author  so  quiiok  in  discerning  the  mistakes  anci 
absurdities  of  others;:  He  says,  in  his  Short  View  of  the 
S6ate  afh-eUmdy  that  the  whole  cash  of  that  kingdom  for- 
mi^rly  amounted  but  to  L.500,000>;  that  out  of  this  the 
Irish  remitted  every  year  a  neat  million  to  England,  and 
had  scarcely  any  other  source  from  which  they  could  com- 
pensate themselves,  and  little  other  foreign  trade  than  the 
impoitation  of  French  wines,  for  which  they  paid  ready 
money.  The  consequence  of  this  situation,  which  must 
be  owned  to  be  disadvantageous,  was,  that,  in  a  course  of 
three  years,  the  current  money  of  Ireland,  from  L.  500,000,^ 
was  reduced  to  less  thmi  two.  And  at  present,  I  suppose^ 
in  a  course  of  thirty  years,' it  is  absolutely  nothing.  Yet  I- 
knoW'  not  how  that  opinion  of  the  advance  of  riches  in  Ire^ 
land,  which  gave  the  Doctor  so  much  indignation,  seema 
still  to<$ontinue^  and  gain  ground  with  every  body. 

In  ^hort,  this  apprehension  of  the  wrong  balance  of 
trad^  api^ea^s  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  discovers  itself 
whereveb  one  is  out  gf  humour  with  l^e  ministry,  or  is  in 
low  spirits-;  and  as  it  can  never  be  reftited  by  a  particular 
detail  of  all  the'69tp<M'ts  which  counterbalance  the  imports, 
it  may  here  be- proper  to  ferm  a  g^eral  argum^t,  thai 
may  prove  the  impossibility  of  this  event,  so  long  as  we 
preserve  our  people  and  oilr  industry. 

Suppose  four-fifths  of  all  the  money  in  Great  Britain  to^ 
be  annihilalijed  in  one  night,  and  the  nation  redueed  to  the 
same  conditum^  with  regard  to  specie^  as  in  the  reigns  of 
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the  Harris  and  Edwards^  what  would  be  the  consequence  i 
Must  not  the  price  of  all  labour  and  commodities  sink  in 
proportion^  and  every  thing  be  sold  as  cheap  as  they  were 
in  those  ages  ?  What  nation  could  then  dispute  with  us  in 
any  foreign  market,  or  pretend  to  navigate  or  to  sell  ma^ 
nufactures  at  the  same  price,  which  to  us  would  affi>rd  suf- 
ficient profit  ?  In  how  little  time,  therefore,  must  this  bring 
back  the  money  which  he  had  lost»  and  raise  us  to  the  le- 
vel of  all  the  neighbouring  nations  ?  where,  after  we  have 
arrived,  we  immediately  lose  the  advantage  of  the  cheap 
ness  of  labour  and  commodities ;  and  the  fiirther  flowing 
in  of  money  is  stopped  by  oar  fulness  and  repletion. 

Again,  suppose  that  all  the  money  of  Great  Britain 
were  multiplied  fivefold  in  a  night,  must  not  the  contrary 
effect  follow  ?  Must  not  all  labour  and  commodities  rise  to 
such  an  exorbitant  height,  that  no  neighbouring  nations 
could  afibrd  to  buy  firom  us ;  while  their  commodities,  on 
the  other  hand,  became  comparatively  so  cheap,  that,  in 
spite  of  all  the  laws  which  could  be  formed,  they  would  be 
run  in  upon  us,  and  our  money  flow  out ;  till  we  fall  to  a 
level  with  foreigners,  and  lose  that  great  superiority  of 
riches,  which  had  laid  us  under  such  disadvantages? 

Now,  it  is  evident,  that  the  same  causes  which  would 
correct  these  exorbitant  inequalities,  were  they  to  happen 
miraculously,  must  prevent  their  happening  in  the  com** 
mon  course  of  nature,  and  must  for  ever,  in  all  neighbour- 
ing nations,  preserve  money  nearly  proportionable  to  the 
art  and  industry  of  each  nation.  All  water,  wherever  it 
communicates,  remains  always  at  a  level  Ask  naturalists 
the  reason ;  they  tell  you,  that,  were  it  to  be  raised  in  any 
one  place^  the  superior  gravity  of  that  part  not  being  ba- 
lanced, must  depress  it>  till  it  meets  a  counterpoise ;  and 
that  the  same  cause,  which  redresses  the  inequality  when 
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it  happens,  must  for  ever  prevent  it,  without  some  Violent 
exterhal  operation  ^^ 

Can  oiie  imagine,  that  it  bad  ever  beeil  possible,  by  any 
laws,  or  even  by  any  art  or  industry,  to  have  kept  all  the 
money  in  Spain,  which  the  galleons  have  brought  from 
the  Indies?  Or  thtlt  all  commodities  could  be  sdld  in 
France  for  a  t^th  of  the  price,  which  they  would  yield  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  without  finding  their  way 
thither,  and  draining  from  that  immense  treasure  ?  What 
Other  reason,  indeed,  is  there,  why  all  nations,  at  present, 
gain  in  their  trade  with  Spain  and  Portugal ;  but  because 
it  is  impossible  to  heap  up  money,  more  than  any  fluid, 
beyond  its  proper  level  ?  The  sovereigns  of  these  countries 
have  shewn,  that  they  wanted  not  inclination  to  keep  their 
gold  and  silver  to  themselves,  had  it  been  in  any  degree 
practicable. 

But  a$  any  body  of  #atejr  may  be  Raised  above  the  levd 
of  the  surroundmg  element,  if  the  former  has  no  commu- 
nication with  the  latter ;  so  in  money  if  the  communication 
be  cut  off,  by  any  material  or  physical  impediment  (for  all 
laws  alone  al'e  in^fii^tual),'  there  may,  in  such  a  case,  be  ^ 
very  great  inequality  of  money.  Thus  the  immense  dis- 
tance of  China,  together  with  the  monopolies  of  our  India 
companies,  obstructing  the  communication,  preserve  in 
Europe  the  gold  and  silver,  especially  the  latter,  in  much 
greater  plenty  than  they  are  found  in  that  kingdom,  But^ 
notwithstanding  thi«  great  obstruction,  the  force  of  the 

*  There  i»  another  causes  Aough  mote  limited  in  ks  operation,  which 
checks  the  wrong  bahince  of  trade,  to  every  particular  nation  to  which  the 
Idngdom  trades.  When  we  import  more  goods  than  we  eiport,  the  exchange 
turmi  against  us,  and  this  becomes  a  new  enconragement  to  ezpovt ;  as  mudi 
aa  the  charge  of  carriage  and  insurance  of  the  money,  which  becomes  due 
would  amount  to.  For  the  exchange  can  neyer  rise  but  a  little  higher  thatf 
Hit  ftunk 
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eaases  above  mefitione^  is  still  evident.  The  skiU  and  ia^ 
genuity  of  Europe  in  general  surpasses  perhiqps  that  of 
Chinay  with  regard  to  mannal  arts  and  manofactiiresy  yet 
are  we  never  able  to  trade  thither  without  great  disadvan- 
tage* And  were  it  not  for  the  continued  recruits  which 
we  receive  from  America,  money  would  soon  sink  in  Eu- 
rope, and  rise  in  China,  till  it  came  nearly  to  a  level  in 
both  places.  Nor  can  any  reasonable  man  doubt,  but  that 
industrious  nation,  were  they  as  near  us  as  Poland  or 
Barbary,  would  drain  us  of  the  overplus  of  our  spede,  and 
draw  to  themselves  a  larger  share  of  the  West  India  tre»- 
aures.  We  need  not  have  recourse  to  a  physical  attraction, 
in  order  to  explain  the  necessity  of  this  operation^  There 
is  a  moral  attraction,  arising  from  the  interests  and  pas- 
sions of  men,  which  is  full  as  potent  and  infallible. 

How  is  the  balance  kept  in  the  provinces  of  every  king- 
dom among  themselves,  but  by  the  force  of  this  principle, 
which  makes  it  impossible  for  money  to  lose  its  level,  and 
either  to  rise  or  sink  beyond  the  proportion  of  the  labour 
and  commodities  which  are  in  each  province?  Did  ncft 
long  experience  make  people  easy  on  this  head,  what  $ 
fimd  of  gloomy  reflections  might  calculations  afford  to  a 
melancholy  Yorkshireman,  while  be  computed  and  mag- 
nified the  sums  drawn  to  London  by  taxes,  absentees, 
(Commodities,  and  found  on  comparison  the  o|iposite  arti- 
cles SQ  much  inferior?  And  no  doubt,  had  the  Hepiarchy^ 
subsisted  in  England,  the  legislature  of  each  state  had  been 
continually  alarmed  by  the  fear  of  a  wrong  balance  i  and 
as  it  is  probable  that  the  mutual  hatred  of  these  states 
would  have  been  extremely  violent  on  account  of  their  dose 
neighbourhood,  they  would  have  loaded  and  oppressed  aU 
commerce,  by  a  jealous  and  superfluous  caution.  Since 
the  union  has  removed  the  barriers  between  Scotland  and 
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England,  vfiadi  of  these  nations  gains  from  the  other  by 
tius  free  commerce  ?  Or  if  the  former  kingdom  has  re* 
ceived  any  increase  of  riches,  can  it  reasonably  be  account- 
ed for  by  any  thing,  bnt  the  increase  of  its  art  and  indus^ 
ti!y  ?  It  was  a  common  apprehension  in  England,  before 
the  Union,  as  we  learn  from  L'Abbe  du  Bois  *,  that  Scot- 
land would  soon  drain  them  of  their  treasure,  were  an  open 
trade  allowed  i  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed  a  con- 
trary apprehension  prevailed :  With  what  justice  in  both 
lime  h^  she«!n» 

.  What  happens  in  small  portions  of  mankind  must  take 
place  in  greater.  The  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  no 
doubt,  kept  their  balance  with  each  other,  and  with  Italy, 
independent  of  the  legislature;  as  much  as  the  several  coun- 
ties of  Great  Britain,  or  the  several  parislies  of  each  coun- 
ty»  And  any  man  who  travels  over  Europe  at  this  day, 
may  see,  by  the  prices  of  commodities,  that  money,  in  spite 
of  the  absurd  je^k>usy  of  princes  and  states,  has  brought  it- 
self nearly  to  a  level;  and  that  the  difference  between  one 
kingdom  and  another  is  not  greater  in  this  respect,  than  it 
is  ofien  between  different  provinces  of  the  same  kingdom. 
Men  naturally  flock  to  capital  cities,  sea-ports,  and  navi- 
gable rivers.  There  we  find  more  men,  more  industry, 
more  commodities,  and  consequently  more  money ;  but  still 
the  latter  difference  holds  proportion  with  the  former,  and 
the  level  is  preserved  ^. 

Our  jealousy  and  ojit  hatred  of  France  are  without 
bounds ;  and  the  former  sentiment,  at  least,  must  be  ac- 
knowledged reasonable  and  well-grounded.  These  pas- 
sions have  occasioned  innumerable  barriers  and  obstruc- 


*  Les  Interets  d*  Angleterre  mal-entendus. 
*  See  Nora  [E.] 
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tions  lipon  commerce,  where  we  are  acctised  of  being  coni* 
iDonly  the  aggressors.     But  what  have  we  gained  by  the 
bargain  ?  We  lost  the  French  market  for  our  wooHen  ma-^ 
nufacturesy  and  transferred  the  commerce  of  wine  to  Spain 
and  Portugal,  where  we  buy  worse  liquor  at  a  higher  price. 
There  are  few  Englishmen  who  would  not  think  their  coun- 
try absolutely  ruined,  were  French  wines  sold  in  England 
so  cheap  and  in  such  abundance  as  to  supplant,  in  some' 
measure,  all  ale  and  home-bre#«d  liquors:  6ut  would  we 
lay  aside  prejudice,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  innocent,  perhaps  advantageous. 
Each  new  acre  of  vineyard  planted  in  France^  in  order  to 
supply  England  with  wine,  would  make  it  requisite  for  the 
French  to  take  the  produce  of  an  English  acre,  sown. in 
wheat  or  barley,  in  order  to  subsist  themselves ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  we  should  thereby  get  command  of  the  better 
commodity. 

There  are  many  edicts  of  the  French  king,  prohibiting 
the  planting  of  new  vineyards,  and  ordering  all  those  which 
are  lately  planted  to  be  grubbed  up :  So  sensible  are  they, 
in  that  country,  of  the  superior  value  of  corn  above  every 
other  product. 

Mareschal  Vaubian  complainsr  often,  and  with  reason,  of 
the  absurd  duties  which  load  the  entry  of  those  wines  of 
Languedoc,  Guienne,  and  other  southern  provinces,  that 
are  imported  into  Britanny  and  Normandy.  He  enter*^ 
tained  no  doubt  but  thede  latter  provinces  could  preserve 
their  balance,  notwithstanding  the  open  commerce  which 
he  recommends.  *  And  it  is  evident,  that  a  few  leagued 
more  navigation  to  England  would  make  no  difference ;  or 
if  it  did,  that  it  must  operate  alike  on  the  commodities  of 
both  kingdoms. 

There  is  indeed  one  expedient  by  which  it  is  possible  to 
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sink,  and  another  by  which  we  may  raise  nflioiiey  beyond 
its  natural  level  in  any  kingdom ;  but  these  cases,  when 
examined',  will  be  found  to  resolve  into  our  geh^ral  theory^ 
and  to  bring  additional  authority  to  it. 

I  scarcely  know  any  method  of  sinking  money  below  hi 
leve],  but  those  institutions  of  banks,  funds,  and  paper  cre« 
dit,  which  are  so  much  practised  in  this  kingdom.     These 
render  paper  equivalent  to  money,  circulate  it  throughout 
the  whole  state,  make  it  supply  the  place  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, raise  proportionably  the  price  of  labour  and  commo-^ 
dities,  and  by  that  means  either  banish  a  great  part  of  thos^ 
precious  metals,  or  prevent  their  farther  increase.     What 
can  be  more  short-sighted*  than  our  reasonings  on  this 
head  ?    We  fancy^  because  ^an  individual  would  be  much 
richer,  were  his  stock  of  money  doubled,  that  the  same 
good  effisct  would  follow  were  the  money  of  every  one  in- 
creased; not  conddering  that  this  would  raise  as  much  the 
price  of  every  commodity,  and  reduce  every  man  ih  tim^ 
to  the  same  condition  as  before*    It  is  only  in  our  public 
negociations  and  transactions  with  forfeigners^  that  a  greatelf 
stock  of  money  is  advantageous ;  and  as  our  papeir  is  ther^ 
absolutely  insignificant,  we  feel,  by  its  means,  all  the  ef- 
fects arising  from  a  great  abundance  of  money,  without 
reaping  any  of  the  advantages  ^h 

Suppose  that  there  are  12  millions  of  paper,  Which  cir- 
culate in  the  kingdom  as  money  (for  we  are  not  to  imaging 
that  all  our  enormous  funds  are  employed  in  that  .shape), 
and  suppose  the  real  cash  of  the  kingdom  to  be  IB  millions : 

*  We  observed  in  Essay  III.  that  money,  Irhen  increasing,  gives  encou- 
j^mcnt  to  industry,  during  the  intervals  between  the  increase  of  money  and 
rise  of  the  prices.  A  good  effect  of  this  nature  may  follow  too  from  pape^ 
credit ;  but  it  is  dangerous  to  precipitate  matters  at  the  risk  of  losing  all  by- 
tbe  failing  of  that  credit,  as  must  happen  upon  any  violent  shock  in  public 
gS&irs; 
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Here  is  a  state  which  is  found  by  ezperieiice  to  be  able  to 
hold  a  stock  of  30  millions.  I  say,  if  it  be  sbie  to  hold  it^ 
it  must  of  necessity  have  acquired  it  in  gold  and  silver,  had 
we  not  obstructed  the  entrance  of  these  metals  by  this  new 
invention  of  paper.  Whence  wtdd  it  hofoe  acquired  thai 
sum  ?  From  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  But  *mhy  f 
Because,  if  you  remove  these  12  millions,  money  in  this 
jitate  is  below  its  level,  compared  with  our  neighbours ;  and 
we  must  immediately  draw  from  aU  of  them,  till  we  be  full 
and  saturate,  so  to  speak,  and  can  hold  no  more.  By  our 
present  politics,  we  are  as  careful  to  stuff  the  nation  with 
this  fine  commodity  of  bank-bil}^  and  chequer  notes,  as  if 
we  were  afraid  of  h&xx%  overburdened  with  the  precious 
metals. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  the  great  plenty  of  bnllion 
in  France  is,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the  want  of  pa* 
per-credjt.  The  French  have  no  banks :  Merchants'  bills 
do  npt  there  circulate  as  with  us ;  Usury,  or  lending  on 
interest,  is  not  directly  permitted ;  so  that  many  have  large 
sums  in  their  coffers :  Great  quantities  of  plate  are  used  in 
private  houses ;  and  all  the  churches  are  fiiU  of  it.  By 
this  means,  provisions  and  labour  still  remaia  cheaper  a* 
mong  them,  than  in  nations  that  are  not  half  so  rich  in 
gold  and  silver.  The  advantages  of  this  situation,  in  point 
of  trade,  as  well  as  in^reat  public  emergeides,  are  too  evi- 
dent to  be  disputed. 

The  same  fashion  a  few  years  ago  prevailed  in  Genoa, 
which  still  has  place  in  England  and  Holland,  of  using  ser- 
vices of  China-ware  instead  of  plate ;  but  the  senate,  fore- 
seeing the  consequence,  prohibited  the  use  of  that  britde 
commodity  beyond  a  certain  extent;  while  the  use  of  sil* 
ver-plate  was  left  unlimited.    And  I  suppose,  in  their  late 
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distresses^  they  felt  the  good  eflfect  of  tibis  ordmance.  Oar 
tax  OD  plf^te  is,  perhi^s,  in  this  view,. somewhat  impolitic. 
.  Before  the  introduction  of  paper^money  into  our  colo- 
nies, they  had  gold  and  silver  stafficieht  for  their  drcula- 
tion.  Since  the  introdudtioii  of  that  cdmlhodity,  the  least 
inconvenieiicy  that  haa  fidkNved.  is  the  total  baaidiment  <^> 
the  precious  metab.  And  after  the  aboUticm  of  paper^ 
can  it  be  doubted  but  money  will  rdtum,  while  these  colo- 
nies possess  maDU&ctures.andcofaimodities,  the  only  thing 
valuable  in  commerce,  and  for  whose  sake  alone  all  men 

desire  m(»i^? 

What  pity  Lycurgus  di4  not  thing  of  paper-credit,  when 
be  wanted  to  banish  gold  and  silver  from  Sparta  I  It  would 
have  served  his  purpose  better  than  the  lumps  of  iron  he 
paade  use  of  as  money;  and  would  also  have  prevented 
more  effectually  all  commerce  with  strangers,  as  being  of 
$0  much  less  real  and  intrinsic  value. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that,  as  all  these  ques- 
tions of  trade  an^  money  are  extremely  complicated^  there 
are  certain  lights,  in  which  this  subject  may  be  placed,  so 
as  to  represent  the  advantagei^i  of  p^^r-credit  and  banks 
to  be  superior  to  their  disadvai^tages.  That  they  banish 
i^cie  aild  bullion  from  a  state,,  is  undoubtedly  true;  and 
whoever  looks  no  further  than. this  circiumstance,  does  welt 
to  coodedn  them;  bot  specie  and  bullion  are  not  of  so 
great  cok^sequence  as  not  to  admit  of  a  compensation,  and 
even  an  overbalance  from  the  increase  of  industry  and  of 
credit,  which  may  be  promoted  by  the  right  use  of  papec^ 
money.  It  is  well  known  of  what  advantage  it  is  to  a  mer- 
chant to  be  able  to  discount  his  bills  ujpion  occasion  :  and 
every  thing  that  facilitates  this  sfwcies  of  trafiic  is  favour- 
able to  the  general^commerce  of  a  state.  But  private  bank- 
ers a)re  enabled  to  give  such,  credit  by  the. credit  they  re- 
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CQi?e  from  the  depositing  of  money  in  their  shops ;  and 
the  bank  of  England  in  the  same  manner,  from  the  liberty 
it  has  to  issue  its  notes  in  all  payments.  There  was  an  in- 
vention of  this  kind,  which  was  fallen  upon  some  years  ago 
by  the  .hanks  of  Edinburgh ;  and  which,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  ideas  that  has  been  executed  in  commerce 
has  also  been  thought  advantageous  to  Scotland.  It  is 
there  called  a  Bank* Credit;  aud  is  of  this  nature.  A 
man  goes  to  the  bank  and  finds  surety  to  the  amount,  we 
shall  suppose,  of  a  thousand  pounds.  This  money,  or  any 
part  of  it,  he  has  the  liberty  of  drawing  out  whenever  he 
pleases,  and  he  pays  only  the  ordinary  interest  for  it  while 
it  is  in  hi&  hands.  He  may,  when  he  pleases,  repay  any 
sum  so  small  as  twenty  pounds,  and  the  interest  is  discount** 
ed  from  the  very  day  of  the  repayment.  The  advantages 
resulting  from  this  contrivance  are  manifold.  As  a  man 
may  find  surety  nearly  to  the  amount  of  his  substance,  and 
his  bank-credit  is  equivalent  to  ready  money,  a  merchant 
does  hereby  in  a  manner  coin  his  houses,  his  household- 
furniture,  the  goods  in  his  warehouse,^  the  foreign  debts 
due  to  him,  his  ships  at  sea ;  and  can,  upon  occasion,  em- 
ploy them  in  all  payments,  as  if  they  were  the  current  mo- 
ney of  the  country.  If  a  man  borrow  a  thousand  pounds 
from  a  private  hand,  besides  that  it  is  not  always  to  be 
found  when,  required,  he  pays  interest  for  it,  whether  he 
be  using  it  or  not :  His  bank-credit  costs  him  nothing  ex- 
cept during  the  very  moment  in  which  it  is  of  service  to 
him  :  And  this  circumstance  is  of  equal  advantage  as  if  he 
had  borrowed  money  at  much  lower  interest.  Merchants, 
likewise,  from  this  invention  acquire  a  great  facility  in 
supporting  each  other's  credit,  which  is  a  considerable  se- 
ourity  against  bankruptcies.  A  man,  when  his  own  bank- 
eredit  is  exhausted^  goes  to  any  of  his  neighbours  who  is 
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hot  in  the  same  condition ;  and  he  gets  the  moqeyi  which 
he  replaces  at  his  convenience. 

After  this  practice  had  taken  place  during  some  years 
at  Edinburgh,  several  companies  of  merchants  at  Glasgow 
carried  the  matter  farther.  They  associated  themselves 
into  difierent  banks,  and  issued  notes  so  low  as  ten  shil* 
lings,  which  they  used  in  ali  payments  for  goods,  manu- 
factures, tradesmen's  labour  of  all  kinds ;  and  these  notes^ 
from  the  established  credit  of  the  companies,  passed  as 
money  in  all  payments  throughout  the  country.  By  this 
means,  a  stock  of  five  thousand  pounds  was  able  to  perform 
the  same  operations  as  if  it  were  six  or  seven  ;  and  mer- 
chants were  thereby  enabled  to  trade  to  a  greater  extent, 
and  to  require  less  profit  in  all  their  transactions.  But 
lybatever  other  advantages  result  from  these  inventions,  it 
must  still  be  allowed  that  besides  giving  too  great  facility 
to  credits  which  is  dangerous,  they  banish  the  precious  me- 
tals ;  and  nothing  can  be  a  more  evident  proof  of  it,  than 
a  comparison  of  the  past  and  present  condition  of  Scot- 
land in  that  particular.  It  was  found,  upon  the  recoinage 
made  after  the  Union,  that  there  was  near  a  million  of  spe- 
cie in  that  country :  But  notwithstanding  the  great  increase 
of  riches,  commerce,  and  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  it  is 
thought  that,  even  where  there  is  no  extraordinary  drain 
made  by  England,  the  current  specie  will  not  now  amount 
to  a  third  of  that  sum. 

But  as  our  projects  of  paper-credit  are  almost  the  only 
expedient  by  which  we  can  sink  money  below  its  level ; 
so,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  expedient,  by  which  we  can 
raise  money  above  it,  is  a  practice  which  we  should  all  ex- 
claim against  as  destructive,  namely,  the  gathering  of  large 
sums  into  a  public  treasure,  locking  them  up,  and  abso- 
lute^ preventing  their  circulation.    The  fluid,  not  com- 
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municating  with  the  neighboaring  dement^  mayj  by  such 
an  artiiicei  be  raised  to  what  height  we  please.  To  proye 
this,  we  need  only  return  to  our  first  supposition,  of  anni- 
hilating the  half  or  any  part  of  our  cash ;  where  we  found, 
that  the  immediate  consequence  of  such  an  event  would  be 
the  attraction  of  an  equal  sum  from  all  the  neighbouring 
kingdoms.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  necessary 
bounds  set,  by  the  nature  of  things,  to  this  practice  of 
hoarding.  A  small  city,  like  Genera,  continuing  this  po- 
licy^^  for  ages,  might  engross  nine^tendis  of  the  money  in 
Europe.  There  seems,  indeed,  in  the  iiatmfe  of  man  j  an 
invincible  obstacle  to  that  immense  growth  of  riches.  A 
weak  state,  with  an  enormous  treasure,  will  (soon  become 
a  prey  to  some  of  its  poorer,  but  more  powerful  neigfabonrck 
A  great  state  would  dissipate  its  wealth  in  dangerous  and 
ill-concerted  projects;  and  probably  destroy,  with  it,  what 
is  much  more  valuable,  the  industry,  morals,  and  numbers 
of  its  people.  The  fluid,  in  this  case^  raised  to  too  great 
a  height,  butets  and  destroys  the  vessel  that  Contains  it  { 
and  mixing  itself  with  the  surrounding  elements,  soon  falls 
to  its  proper  level. 

So  little  are  we  commonly  acquainted  with  this  prihci^ 
pie,  that,  though  all  historians  agree  in  relating  uniformly 
so  recent  an  event,  as  the  immense  treasure  amassed  by 
Harry  VII.  (which  they  make  amount  to  2,700,000 
pounds)  we  rather  reject  their  concurring  testimony,  than 
admit  of  a  fact,  which  agrees  so  ill  with  pur  inveterate  pre- 
judices. It  is  indeed  probable^  that  this  sum  might  be 
three-fourths  of  all  the  money  in  England.  But  where  it 
the  difficulty  in  conceiving,  that  such  a  sum  might  be  a- 
massed  in  twenty  years,  by  a  cunning,  rapacious,  frugal, 
and  almost  absolute  monarch  ? .  Nor  is  it  probable,  that  the 
diminution  of  circulating  money  was  ever  sensibly  felt  by 
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the  people^  or  erer  did  them  any.  prejodke.  The  sinking 
of  the  prices  of  all  commodities  would  immediately  replace 
itj  by  giving  fjigland  the  advantage  in  its  co^nmerce  with 
the  neighbouring  kingdoms. 

Have  we  not  an  instance  in  the  small  republic  of  Athens 
with  its  allies,  who,  in  about  fifty  years,  between  the  Me- 
dian  and  Peloponnesian  wars,  anmssed  a  sum  not  much 
inferior  to  that  of  Harry  VII.  ?  For  all  the  Greek  his- 
torians *  and  orators  ^  agree,  that  the  Athenians  collected 
in  the  citadel  more  thajoi  10,000  talents,  which  they  afteiv- 
wards  dissipated  to  their  own  ruin,  in  rash  and  imprudent 
enterprises.  But  when  this  money  was  set  a-r^nnin^ 
and  began  to  communicate  with  the  surrounding  fluid, 
what  was  the  consequence  ?  Did  it  remain  in  the  state  ? 
No.  For  we  find,  by  the  memorable  census  mentioned  by 
Demosthenes  ^  and  Polybius  ^,  that,  in  about  fifty  years 
afterwards,  the  whole  value  of  the  republic,  comprehend* 
ing  lands,  houses,  commodities,  slaves,  and  money,  was 
less  than  6000  talents. 

What  an  ambitious  high-spirited  people  was  this,  to 
collect  and  keep  in  their  treasury,  with  a  view  to  conquests^ 
a  sum,  which  it  was  every  day  in  the  power  of  the  citizens, 
by  a  single  vote,  to  distribute  among  themselves,  and  which 
would  have  gone  near  to  triple  the  riches  of  every  indivi- 
dual !  For  we  must  obserye,  that  the  numbers  and  pri- 
yate  riches  of  the  Athenians  are  said,  by  ancient  writers^  ^ 
to  have  been  no  greater  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peiopon*» 
nesian  war,  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  Macedonian. 

Money  was  little  more  plentiful  in  Greece  during  the 
age  of  Philip  and  Perseus,  than  in  England  during  that  of 

■  lliucydideii  lib.  it  and  Diod.  Sic.  Ub.  xiL 

^  Vui»  j£schinis  et  DemosUienb  EnisU 

•  Ilrpi  tvfiifcof>ict{,  *  Lib.  ii.  c»p.  62. 
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Hsny  Vn. :  Yet  these  two  monarelNi  in  thirty  yetn*  eot 
lecied  from  the  Mnall  kingdom  of  Maoedon,  a  larger  trea- 
Miire  than  that  of  the  Engiibh  fnonarch.  Pauius  JEmiliw 
brought  to  Rome  about  1,700,<KI0  pounds  Sterling^.  Pliny 
•ayt,  2,400,000  ^.  And  that  was  but  a  pan  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian treaHM-e.  The  rest  was  dissipated  by  the  resis- 
lance  and  flight  of  Perseus  ^. 

We  may  learn  from  Stanian,  that  the  cantoB  of  Berne 
liad  S00,000  pounds  lent  at  interest,  and  had  about  six 
tines  as  much  in  their  treasury.  Here  then  is  a  sum 
lioarded  of  1)800,000  pounds  Sterling,  which  is  at  least 
quadruple  what  should  naturally  circulate  in  such  a  petty 
state }  and  yet  no  one,  who  travels  in  the  Pais  de  Vaux> 
or  any  part  of  that  canton,  observes  any  waAit  of  money 
more  than  could  be  supposed  in  a  country  of  that  ext^it, 
soil,  and  situation.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  scarce  any 
inland  provinces  in  the  continent  of  France  or  Germany, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  at  this  time  so  opulent,,  though 
that  canton  has  vastly  increased  its  treasure  since  1714, 
the  time  when  Stanian  wrote  his  judicious  account  of  Swit* 
zerland  *. 

The  account  given  by  Appiati  ^  of  the  treasure  of  the 
Ptolemies,  is  so  prodigious,  that  one  cannot  admit  of  it£ 
and  so  much  the  less,  because  the  historian  says,  that  the 
other  successors  of  Alexander  were  also  frugal,  and  had 
many  of  them  treasures  not  much  inFerior.  For  this  sa-* 
ving  humour  of  the  neighbouring  princes  must  necessarily 
have  checked  the  frugality  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs,  ac- 

«  Titi  LivH,  lib.  iIt-^o^.  40.  ^  Vel.  Paterc  lib.  i.  ci^^  9.. 

•  Lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  3.  '  Titi  Livii,  Und. 

*  Hie  poverty  which  Stanian  speaks  of  is  only  to  be  seen  in  the  most 
mountainous  cantons,  where  there  b  no  commodity  to  bring  money.  And 
•Ten  there  the  people  are  not  poorer  than  in  the  diocese  of  Saltsbuig  on  the 
one  hand,  or  Savoy  on  the  other.  '  F)roera. 
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oof^ng  to  die  for^it^g-  K^^oiy.  Tim  91191  h»  t&mtxpm  m 

740iO00  lAl^nt^,  or  191,16<!;s666  poondB  13  shiUiDg^  »q4 
4  pencf }  aeo^diiig  to  X)r  Arbi»thn<^t'9  ^oioputotion,  AjmI 
yjH  AppMin  siiys,  Iji^  be  w(r«Qt<sd  bi«  nqcounl  ft  cm  tb^ 
fmUie  Famnds  i  and  b#  wits  bimaelf  a  nadre  of  Alexandria. 

From  liicae  principles  we  may  learn  what  judgment  vm 
tmght  to  form  of  those  aumberless  faarsy  obfitrodions,  and 
kopottfli  which. all  natioaa  of  Eiirope»  and  none  more  than 
En^aiid,  hate  put  tipim  trade ;  from  an  exorbitant  desire 
of  amatttog  moneyi  which  neyer  will  heap  up  beyond  its 
lerel)  while  it  circulates;  or  from  an  illpgrounded  appree 
heosion  of  iosiii^  Aeif  specie^  irhich  never  will  smk  below 
it*  Could  any  thing  scatter  onr  riches,  it  woald  be  such 
impolkie  contrivances.  But  this  general  ill  effect,  how- 
ever^  results  from  them,  that  they  deprive  neighbouring 
natioiis  of  that  free  conmittniGatiou  and  exchange  whidi 
the  Aofchorof  die  world  has  intended,  by  giving  th^n  smls, 
elimatesi  ahd  g^u^es,  so  different  from  each  other^ 

Our  modem  polities  embl'ace  the  only  method  of  ba^ 
nishing  money,  the  using  of  paper-credit;  they  reject  the 
only  method  of  amassing  it,  the  practice  of  hoarding  %  and 
ihej  adopt  a  hundred  contrivances,  which  serve  to  no  pur* 
pose  but  to  dieck  industry,  and  to  rob  ourselves  and  our 
neighbours  of  the  common  benefits  of  art  and  nature. 
:  All  taxes,  however,  upon  foreign  commodities^  are  hot 
to  be  r^arded  as  prejudicial  or  useless,  but  those  only 
which  are  founded  on  the  jealousy  above  mentioned.  A 
tax  on  Oermao  linen  encourages  home  manufiictures,  and 
thereby  maltq)Iie8  our  people  and  industry.  A  tax  on 
brandy  increases  the  sale  of  rum,  and  supports  our  sooth- 
em  cokmies.  And  as  it  is  necessary  that  imposts  should 
be  iofied  for  Ae  support  of  government,  it  may  be  thought 
more  convei^ent  to  lay  them  on  foreign  commodities, 
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which  can  easily  be  intercepted  at  ihe  port,  and  subjected 
to  the  impost.  We  ought,  however^  always  to  remember 
the  maxim  of  Dr  Swift,  That,  in  the  arithmetic  of  the  cusm 
toms,  two  and  two  make  not  feur,  but  often  make  only 
one.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  but  if  the  duties  on  wine 
were  lowered  to  a  third,  they  would  yield  much  more  to 
the  govertiment  than  at  present:  Our  people  might  there« 
by  aflford  to  drink  commonly  a  better  and  more  wholesome 
liquor ;  and  no  prejudice  would  ensue  to  the  baluice  of 
trade,  of  wbich  we  are  so  jealoUs.  .  The  mannf^ture  of  ale 
beyond  the  agriculture  is  but  inconsiderable^  and  gtres  em« 
ployment  to  few  bands.  The  transport  of  wine  and  corn 
would  not  be  much  inferior.    . 

But  are  there  not  frequent  instances,  you  will  say,  of 
states  and  kingdoms,  which  were  formerly  rich  and  opu« 
lent,  and  are  now  poor  and  beggarly  ?  Has  not  the  money 
left  them,  with  which  they  Ibrraerly  abounded  ?  I  msw^. 
If  they  lose  their  trade,  industry,  and  people,  they  cannot 
expect  to  keep  their  gold  and  silver:  For  these  precious 
metals  will  hold  proportion  to  the  former  advantages. 
When  Lisbon  and  Amsterdam  got  the  East  India  trade 
from  Venice  and  Genoa,  they  also  got  the  profits  and  mo« 
ney  which  arose  from  it.     Where  the  seat  of  government 
is  transferred,  where  expensive  armies  M-e  maintained  at  a 
dLftance,  where  great  funds  are  possessed  by  foreigners; 
there  naturally  follows  from  these  causes  a  diminution  of 
the  specie.     But  tliese,  we  may  observe,  are  violent  and 
forcible  methods  of  carrying  away  money,  ^jpd  are  in  time 
commonly  attended  widi  the  transport  of  people  and  in« 
dustry.    But  where  these  remain,  and  the  drain  is  not  con- 
tinue, the  money:  always  finds  its  way  back  again»  by  & 
hundred  canals,  of  which  we  have  no  notion  or  sosptcion. 
What  Immense  treasures  have  been  spent^  by  so  many  na* 
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tionsi  in  Flanders,  since  the  Reyolution,  in  the  course  of 
three  long  wars?  More  money  perhaps  than  the  half  of 
what  b  at  present  in  [^ucope.  But  what  has  now  become 
of  it?  Is  it  in  the  narrow  compass  of  the  Austrian  pro- 
vinces? No,  surely :  It  has  most  of  it  returned  to  the  se- 
veral countries  whence  it  came,  and  has  followed  that  art 
and  industry  by  which  at  first  it  was  acquired*  For  above 
a  thousand  years,  the  money  of  Eurdpe  has  been  flowing 
to  Rome,  by  an  open  and  sensible  current;  but  it  has  been 
emptied  by  many  secret  and  insensible  canals :  And  the 
WMit  of  indnstiy  and  pommeree  renders  at  present  the  pa« 
pal  dominions  the  poorest  territoiy  in  all  Italy. 

In  short,  a  government  has  great  reason  to  preserve 
with  care  its  people  and  its  manufactures.  Its  money,  it 
may  safely  trust  to  the  course  of  human  affitirs,  without 
fisar  or  jealousy.  Or,  if  it  ever  give  attention  to  this  latter 
circnmstancey  it  ou^t  only  to  be  so  fiir  as  it  affects  the 
ferm^. 
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OF  T0B  JEALOUSY  OF  TUADE. 

H  AtiKO  eiideftf«»tti^  to  relnoYe  om  ipeeitfof  ill-feitedtd 
jeAimj9  wbicli  ia  so  pr«Tml«Bt  miioiig  ooemerdal.ilatiQiiSf 
it  may  not  be  atiiiss  te  mentiaa  another,  which  aeetne 
eqaaUy  groundleM*  Nothing  is  more  usual,  among  states 
which  have  nlade  some  advanees  in  commeroe^  than  to  look 
on  the  progress  of  theit  neif^bonrs  With  a  suapidions  rf e^ 
to  oolisider  all  trading  states  as  thehr  rivals,  and  to  suppose 
that  it  is  impoasible  for  any  of  them  to  flourisbf  but  attbeiF 
expence.  In  opposition  to  this  narrow  and  mal^nanl 
opinion,  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  the  increase  of  riches 
and  commerce  in  any  one  nation,  instead  of  hurting,  com* 
monly  promotes  the  riches  and  commerce  of  all  its  neigh* 
hours ;  and  that  a  state  can  scarcely  carry  its  trade  and 
industry  very  far,  where  all  the  surrounding  states  are  bu- 
ried in  ignorance,  sloth  and  barbarism. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  domestic  industry  of  a  people  can« 
not  be  hurt  by  the  greatest  prosperity  of  their  neighbours ; 
and  as  this  branch  of  commerce  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
important  in  any  extensive  kingdom,  we  are  so  far  re- 
moved from  all  reason  of  jealousy.  But  I  go  &rther,  and 
observe,  that  where  an  open  communication  is  preserved 
among  nations,  it  is  impossible  but  the  domestic  industry 
of  every  one  must  receive  an  increase  from  the  improve* 
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imli  of  the  otHom.  Ccmp^re  Ihe  ftiliiatkm  o£  Gffftt  Brt* 
Iftin  at  present^  with  what  it  wa9  two  oeotiurlea  ago*  AU 
(be  arU»  both  of  agricukure  nnd  mamifactures,  were  then 
ortremefy  nMleand  imperfcwt*  Svery  iroprovemeiit,  wbidk 
^e  have  sioee  made^  ha^  arisen  Iron  our  imitalion  of  fe- 
ragaera ;  and  we  o^ght  so  &r  lo  esteem  it  happy 9  thai 
tb^  had  ppeviottfily  made  advaooes  in  ^rts  and  ingenuttyr 
Bul4hia  iaIeroQQrse  is  aliU  upheld  to  our  advantage :  Nofe^ 
withstanding  the  advaneed  state  of  our  maRufactures»  we 
daily  adopt,  in  e? ery  art*  the  invaitioiis  and  improTeasents 
of  our  ne^^boons.  The  (cossmpdiiy  is  first  imported  froai 
obroads  to  our  great  disqontents  whils  we  ioia^ne  ibat  it 
dmins  ua  of  our  money;  Aflerwardst  the  art  itself  is  gn^ 
dually  iaapprted,  to  our  visible  advantege  s  Yet  we  contif 
Hue  still  to  repine^  that  our  neigbbpiirs  should  possess  aiqr 
ertt  industry^  and  inveption  j  forgetUi^  that,  had  they  not 
first  instructed  ub«  wo  should  have  been  at  presepH  barbae 
mns  $  and  did  they  pot  still  continue  their  instructions, 
the  arts  must  Wl  into  a  state  of  languor*  and  lose  tbet 
emulation  and  novelty  wblcb  eontribute  so  much  to  tbw 
edvancement* 

The  increase  of  domestic  industry  lays  the  foundation  of 
fi>reigB  eommerce*  Where  0  great  niimber  of  oonunodi«- 
ties  are  raised  and  perfected  (of  the  home  market,  there 
will  always  be  found  some  which  pan  be  ex^ported  wi^  ad- 
vantage^ But  if  our  neighbours  have  no  art  or  cultivatioOi 
they  cannot  teke  tbem ;  because  they  will  have  nothing  to 
give  in  ^change*  In  this  respect,  states  are  in  the  same 
OonditioQ  as  individuals.  A  sipgle  man  can  scarcely  be  ia^ 
dustriouSf  where  oil  his  feUow^dtiisens  are  idler  The  riches 
of  the  aelFeifal  imembers  of  «  community  contribute  to  11^ 
fi^ae  tiqr  lii^el^  lihatever  inpfefri  Thejr 


oonsunid  the  produ^  of  my  imdhtstrji  and  aflford  me  the 
produce  of  theirs  in  return.  . 

Nor  Deeds  any  state  entertain  apprehen^ionst  that  their 
nei^boorB  will  improve  to  such  a  degree  in  every  art  and 
manufacture,  as  to  have  no  demand  bom  them.  Nature, 
by  giving  a  diversity  of  geniuses,  climates,  and  scmIs  to  dif* 
ferent  nations,  has  secured  their  mutual  intercourse  and 
ocxnmerce,  as  long  as  they  ail  remain  industrious  and  d* 
▼ili^.  Nay,  the  morethe  arts  increase  in  any  state,  the 
more  will  be  its  demands  from  its  industrious  neighbours. 
The  inhab^nts,  having  become  opulent  and  sicilful,  desire 
to  have  every  commodity  in  the  utmost  p^fection ;  and  as 
tbqr  have  plenty  of  commodities  to  give  in  exchange,  they 
make  brge  importationis  ftom  every  foreign  opunUty. .  The 
industry  of  the  nations,  from  whom  they  import,  receives 
encouragemept :  Their  own  is  also  increased,  by  the  sale 
of  the  commodities  which  they  give  in  exchange. 

But  what  if  a  nation  hasany  staple  commodity,  such  as 
the  woollen  m^uiufacture  is  in  EngliCnd  ?  Must  hot  the  in- 
terfering  of  ,our  neighbours  in  that  manufacture  be  a  loss 
to  us  ?  I  answer,  that,  when  any  commodity  is- denominated 
the  staple  of  a  kingdom,  it  is  supposed  that  this  kingdom 
has  some  peculiar  and  natuf ol  advantages  for  raising  the 
commodity ;  and  if,  notwithstanding  these  advantages,  they 
lose  such  a  manufacture,  they  Ought  to  blame  their  own 
idleness  or  bad  government,  not  the  industry  of  their  neigh- 
bours. It  ougbt  also  to  be  considered,  that,  by  thein- 
crease  of  industry  among  the  neigbbouriYig  nations,  tfaci 
consumption  of  every  particular  ^ecies  of  commodity  is 
also  increased ;  and  though  foreign  trianufactures  interfere 
with  them  in  the  market,  the  demand  for  their  product 
-foay  still  continue,  t)r  even  increase;  And  should  it  dimi* 
nish,  ought  the  consequence  to  be  esteemed  so  &tal  ?    If 
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the  spirit  of  industry  be  preserved,  it  may  easily  be  diverted 
firom  one  branch  to  another;  and  the  manufacturers  of 
wooli  for  instance,  be  employed  in  linen,  silk,  iron,  or  any 
other  commodities  hr  which  thei^e  a(^pears  to  be  a  demand. 
We  need  not  apprehend,  that  all  the  objects  of  industry 
will  be  exhausted,  or  that  our  manufacturers,  while  they 
remain  oti  an  equal  footing  with  those  of  our  neighbdurs, 
will  be  in  danger  of  waiting  employment.  The  emulation 
among  rival  nations  serves  rather  to  keep  industry  alive 
in  ail  of  them  :  Aiid  any  people  is  happier  who  possess  a 
variety  of  manufactures,  than  if  they  enjoyed  one  single 
'great  manufacture,  in  which  they  are  all  employed.  Their 
situation  is  Jess  precarious ;  and  they  will  feel  less  sensibly 
those  revolutions  and  uncertainties,  to  which  every  parti* 
cular  branch' of  commerce  will -always  be  exposed. 

The  only  commercial  state  that  ought  to  dread  the  im« 
provements  and  industry  of  their  neighbours,  is  such  a  one 
as  the  Dutch,  who,  enjoying  no  extent  of  land,,  ifor  pos- 
sessing any  number  of  native  commodities,  flourish  only  by 
their  being  tlie  brokers,  and  factors,  and  carriers  of  others; 
Such  a  people  may  naturally'  apprehend,  that  as  soon  as 
the  neighbouring  states  come  to  know  and  pursue  their  in- 
terest, they  will  take  into  their  own  hands  the  managem^at 
of  their  afiairs,  and  deprive  their  brokers  of  that  profit 
which  they  formerly  reaped  from  it.  But  though  this  con- 
sequence may  naturally  be  dreaded,  it  is  very  long  before 
it  takes  place;  and  by  art  and  industry  it  may  be  warded 
off  for  many  generations,  if  not  wholly  eluded.  The  ad- 
vantage of  superior  stocks  and  correspondence  is  so  great, 
that  it  is  not  easily  overcome ;  and  as  all  the  transactions 
increase  by  the  increase  of  industry  in  the  neighbouring 
states,  even  a  people  whose  commerce  stands  on  this  pre^ 
carious  basis,  may  at  first  reap  a  considerable  profit  from 
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Ibefloorttliiiig  eoBditioa  of  their  pdgbbews*  TheDald^ 
tiaving  aiprtgaged  dl  their  re¥eiittet>  make  not  tpch  a  figure 
lo  poUtieai  transactions  as  fofmetlj  %  but  their  oommeree 
is  surely  equal  to  what  it  was  in  the  mklcUe  of  the  last  oe»- 
tury,  when  they  were  reckoned  among  the  great  poirars  of 
Europe. 

Were  our  narrov  and  maUgpant  polities  (o  meet  with 
success^,  we  should  reduce  M  our  neighbouring  nations  to 
the  same  state  pf  sloth  and  ignorance  that  preyaik  in  Mo» 
yoGCo  and  the  coast  of  Barbary.  Put  what  wDuId  be  the 
consequence  i  They  could  send  us  no  commodities :  They 
could  take  none  from  us :  Ouf  domestic  pp9iifne|«ee  itidf 
irottU  languish  for  wapt  of  epniihitioi||  ff ampl^  and  in- 
stroction  x  And  we  ourpelyes  should  soon  fall  into  the  same 
abject  condition,  to  which  we  had  reduced  them?  I  thaB 
iherefore  venture  to  aclctipirledget  tbatt  not  pply  a$  a  raan, 
but  as  a  British  subjecti  I  pray  for  the  lloiirisbiiig  com* 
meree  of  Oermanyt  Spain*  Italyt  and  ef en  Frmife  itsel£ 
I  am  at  least  certain  that  Great  Britain*  and  all  those  na* 
tiaoBf  would  flourish  mcH:^*  did  their  soverdgns  and  mmtf 
aters  adopt  such  enhirged  and  beMTolent  aeptjaieiils  for 
wards  each  other« 
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OF  THE  BALANCE  OF  POWEE. 

Xt  iA  a  quertioiii  whether  the  idea  of  the  balance  of  power 
be  owing  e&titely  tt>  modern  policy,  or  whether  the  phrast 
only  haa  be^  invited  in  the  later  ages  i  It  is  ceitain 
Aat  Xem>plmn^9  in  hb  Institmion  of  Cyrus,  represents  the 
cotobination  of  the  Asiatic  powers  to  have  arisen  from  a 
jefdoosy  of  the  increasing  force  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  } 
and  though  that  elegant  composition  should  be  supposed 
altogether  a  romance,  this  sentiment,  ascribed  by  the  an** 
iJbbr  to  the  Eaitem  priiices,  is  at  least  a  proof  of  the  pre* 
▼ailing. notion  of  ancient  timett. 

Jn  aH  the.poltei^  of  .  Greece,  the  anxiety*  with  regard  to 
tile  balance  of  power^  is  apparent,  and  is  expressly  pointed 
ant  'to  nsi  even  by  the  ancient  hbtorians.  Thucydides^ 
lapresents  the  lei^e  which  was  formed  against  Alh^«t^ 
and  which  prodoced  the  Peloponnesiiui  war^  as  eniir^ 
#wing  to  this  priadple.  And  after  the  decline  of  Athens^ 
when  the  Tbsbani^  and  Lacedemonians  disputed  for  sove^ 
reifpty,  we  find  that  tha  Athenians  (as  weU  as  many  otbef 
republics)  always  threw  themselves  into  the  lighter  scaled 
abd  endeavxHued  to  preserve  tlie4)aIaQce.  They  support* 
ad  Tlidbesagaini*  Sparta*  till  the  great  victory  gained  by 
Epamin«ni^  at  Leactra;  after*  which  they.iifninediatdy 
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went  over  to  the  conquered^  from  generosityi  as  they  pre-^ 
tendedi  but  in  reality  from  their  jealousy  of  the  conque- 
rors*. 

Whoever  will  read  Demosthenes's  oration  for  the  Me- 
galopolitans,  may  see  the  utmost  refinements  on  this  prin<p 
dple  that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of  a  Venetian  or  Eng- 
lish speculatist.  And  upon  the  first  rise  of  the  Macedo- 
nian power,  this  orator  immediately  discovered  the  danger, 
sounded  the  alarm  throughout  all  Greece,  and  at  last  as- 
sembled that  confederacy  under  the  banners  of  Athens 
which  fought  the  great  and  decisive  battle  of  Chaeronea. 

It  is  true,  the  Grecian  wars  are  regarded  by  historians 
as  wars  of  emulation  rather  than  of  politics  ;  and  each  state 
seems  to  have  had  more  in  view  the  honour  of  leading  the 
rest,  than  any  well-grounded  hopes  of  authority  and  domi* 
Dion.  If  we  consider,  indeed,  the  small  number  of  inha* 
biiants  in  any  one  republic,  compared  to  the  whole,  the 
great  difficulty  of  forming  sieges  in  those  times,  and  the 
extraordinary  bravery  and  discipline  of  every  freeman  a* 
mong  that  noble  people;' we  shaU> conclude,  that  the  ba- 
lance of  power  was,  of  itsdf,  sufficiently  secured  in  Greece, 
and  need  not  to.have  been  guarded  with  that  omtion  whieb 
imy  be  requisite  in  other  ages*  But  whetbeir  we  ascribe 
tbe  shifting  of  sides  in  all  the  Grecian  re^ubticai  to  jealous 
emulation  or  cautious  politics^  the  .effisiobs  were  lalUte^  and 
every  prevailing  power  was  sure  tp  meet  with  a  confede** 
>acy  against  it»  and  thai  often  composed  of  its^imnec 
firzends  and  allies,  r 

.  The  same  principle,  csJl  it  envy  or.  pmdenee,  whidi 
produced  the  Ostracism  of  Athene,  and  Petalism  of  Syra^ 
cosf^  and  expelled  every  citizen  whose  fame  or  power  over« 

*  Xenqpb.  Hist  Gnec.  lib.  vU  and. irii> 
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topped  ihe  rest  %  the  same  principle^  I  8ay»  m^orldly  dis- 
vowtted  k«df  to  foreign  polm€$»  and  soon  raised  enemies 
4o  the  leftdiog  9t«te^  however  moderate  in  the  eKercise  of 
it$  authority.  . . 

The  Persian  monarch  was  rea%»  in  his  ferce»  «  petty 
pFUice  compart  to^be  Qrecian  republics;  .and tbereforep 
it  behoved  him»  lyom  views  of  safel;y  more  than  from  ema^ 
lation»  to  inters  himself  in.  (b^ir  quarrels,  and  io:  support 
tbe  weaker  side,  in  every  contest.  This  was  4Jie  ad^iee 
^ven  by  Alcibiades  to  Tissaphernes  %  and  it  prolonged^ 
near  a  "Century,  the  date  of  the  Persian  empire;  till  the 
Xkef^t  of  it  fi^  a  moment,  after  the  first  appearance  of 
Jtbe  aspiring  genjus  of  Philip,  brought  that  lofty  and  frafl 
iedifice  to  the  ground,  with  a  rapidity  of  which  there  are 
46W  instances  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

The  successors  of  Alexander  showed  great  jealousy  of 
the  balance  of  power  ;  a  jealousy  founded  on  true  politics 
and  prudence,  and  which  preserved  distinct  for  several  age^ 
the  partition  miade  after  the  death  of  that  famous  conque* 
Tor.  The  fortune  and  ambition  of  Antigonus  ^  threaten* 
ed  them  anew  with  a  universal  monarchy ;  but  their  coia- 
hination,  and  their  victory  at  Ipsu%  saved  them.  And  in 
aubsequept  times,  we  find,  that,  as  the  Eastern  princes 
considered  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  as  the  only  real 
military  force  with  whom  they  had  any  intercourse^  th^ 
k^t  always  a  watchful  eye  over  that  part  of  the  world. 
The  Ptolemies,  in  particular,  supported  first  Aratus  and* 
the  Achaean^)  and  then  Qeomenes  king  of  Sparta,  from  no 
other  view  than  as  a  counterbalance  to  the  Macedoni^i. 
xnonarchs.  For  this  is .  the  account  which  Poly bius  gives. 
4>f  the  Egyptian  politics  c» 

f  TkBcjd,  lib.  vi&         ^  Diod.  Sic  Hb.  xx.        «  Lib.  ii  cap.  SI. 


The  reiicm  why  k  is  supposed  that  the  mitjfaiits  were 
CDtirdy  ignorant  of  the  balance  qfpaBoer^  se^ms  to  be  drawn 
iiom  the  Roman  history  more  than  the  Grecian  $  and  as 
the  transactions  of  the  former  are  generally  niore  &miHar 
to  ns»  we  hare  thence  formed  all  our  conclasicms.  It  must 
be  owned,  that  the  Romans  never  met  with  any  such  gene- 
ral oombmation  or  con^eracy  against  them,  as  might  na* 
tnrally  have  been  expected  for  their  rapid  conquests  and 
declared  ambition,  but  were  allowed  peaceably  to  subdue 
their  ndghboursi  one  after  another,  till  they  extended  their 
dominian  over  the  whole  known  world.  Not  to  mention 
the  fabulous  history  of  the  Italic  wars,  there  was,  upoli 
HuinibaPs  invasion  of  the  Roman  stsHe^  a  remarhaMe  cri*- 
sis,  which  ought  to  have  called  up  the  attention  of  dit  civi^ 
lized  nations.  It  appeared  afterwards  (nor  was  it  difficult 
to  be  observed  at  the  time)*  that  this  was  a  contest  for  uni- 
versal empire;  yet  no  prince  or  state  seems  to  have  be^ 
in  the  least  alarmed  about  the  event  or  issue  of  the  quar- 
rel* Philip  of  Macedon  remained  neuter,  till  he  saw  the 
victories  of  Hannibal ;  and  th^i  most  imprudently  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  con^pieror,  upon  terms  still  more  im- 
prudent. He  stipulated,  that  he  was  to  assist  the  Cartha- 
ginian state  in  their  conquest  of  Italy }  after  which  they 
engaged  to  send  over  forces  into  Greece,  to  assist  him  in 
subduing  the  Grecian  commonwealth  ''• 

The  Rhodian  and  Achaean  republics  are  much  celebra- 
ted by  ancient  historians  for  thdr  wisdom  and  sound  po- 
licy ;  yet  both  of  them  assisted  ihe  Romans  in  their  wars 
against  Philip  and  Antiochui.  And  what  may  be  este^n* 
ed  still  a  stronger  proof,  that  this  maxim  was  not  generaVy 

•  It  was  obsenred  by  tome,  as  appears  by  the  speech  of  AgesUaus  of  Nau^ 
pactum,  in  the  general  congress  of  Greece.     See  Polyb*  lib*  V*  cap.  i04. 

^  Tit  Liyil,  lib.  zxiii*  cap.  SS. 


%no«n  tn  dMMe  ttges^  no  mncHHit  gulfaar  has  remarked  the 
iaif9nideBee  of  tlb««e  meaMMM,  nor  has  even  blamed  tbst 
dbfard  treaty  above  wentioiiod,  made  by  Phiiq)  with  the 
Cartbftginiafiis.  Pdnoes  and  stuteemen^  ia  all  ages^  may^ 
beforehand,  be  Uinded  in  their  reasonings  with  regard  to 
«<rcnts :  Bat  it  is  somewhat  extraordtnary^  that  historians^ 
afterwards,  ^onld  not  form  a  sounder  judgment  of  them. 

Masiinissa,  Attahis,  Prusias,  in  gratifying  their  prtret^^ 
paKioBs,  were  aH  of  tbem  the  instruments  of  the  Roman 
greatness,  and  never  seem  to  have  suspected,  that  they 
were  fergtng  tbek  own  chMns,  while  they  advanced  the 
eonqaests  of  their  ^y.  A  simple  treaty  and  agreement 
between  Masstnissa  and  the  Carthaginians,  so  much  reqni* 
ted  by  mutual  interest,  barred  the  Romans  fix}m  all  en* 
trance  into  Africa,  and  preserved  liberty  to  mimkind. 

The  only  prince  we  meet  wiili  kt  the  Roman  history^ 
who  seems  to  ktve  understood  the  balance  of  power,  is 
Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse.  Though  the  ally  of  Rome,  he 
sent  assistance  to  the  Cartliaginians  during  the  war  of  tho 
aoxiKaries;  **  Esteeming  it  requisite,*^  says  PoIybiu8% 
^  lx>th  in  order  to  retain  his  dominions  in  Sicily,  and  to 
*<  preserve  the  Roman  friendship,  that  Carthage  should 
**  be  safe;  lest  by  its  fidl  the  remaining  power  should  be 
^  d)le,  without  control  or  opposition,  to  execute  every  par* 
«  pose  and  undertdLing*  And  here  he  acted  with  gtesit 
^  wisdom  and  prudence :  For  that  is  never,  on  any  ac- 
<<  count,  to  be  overlooked ;  nor  ought  such  a  force  ever  to 
<<  be  thrown  into  one  hand,  as  to  incapacitato  the  neigh- 
M  bouring  states  from  defending  their  rights  against  it/* 
Here  is  the  aim  of  modem  polith»  pointed  out  in  ^qpress 
terms. 

^ 
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Iq  fthori>  the  maxim  of  preserving  the  balance  of  power 
is  founded  so  much  on  common  sense  and  obvious  rcafion- 
ing,  that  it  is  impossible  it  could  altogether  have  escaped 
antiquity,  where  we  find,  in  other  particulars,  so  many 
marks  of  deep  penetration  and  discernment  If  it  was  not 
so  generaUy  known  and  acknowledged  as  at  present,  it  had 
at  jeast  an  influence  on  all  the  wiser  andrmore  experienced 
princes  and  politicians^  .  And  indeed,  even  at  present,' 
however  generally  known  and  acknowledged  among  spe- 
culative reasoners,  it  has.  not,  in  practice,  an  authority 
much  more  extensive  among  thoc^e  who  gqverp  the  world* 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  form  of  govern- 
ment,  established  by  the  northern  conquerors,  incapacita*? 
ted  them»  in  a  great  measure,  for  farther  conquests,  and 
long  maintained  each  state, in  its  proper  boundaries.     But 
when  vassalage  and  the  feudal  militia  were  abolished,  man- 
kind  were  anew  alarmed. by  the  danger  of  universal  mo- 
narchy, from  the  union  of  so  many  kingdoms  and  princi* 
palities  in  the  person  of  the  Emperor  Charles.    But  the 
power  of  the  house  of  Austria,  founded  on  extensive  but 
divided  dominions  ;  and  their  riches,  derived  chiefly  from 
mines  of  gold  and  silver,  were  more  likely  to  decay,  of 
themselves,  from  internal  defects,  than  to  overthrow  all 
the  bulwarks  raised  against  them.     In  less  than  a  century, 
the  force  of  that  violent  and  haughty  race  was  shattered, 
their  opulence  dissipated,  their  splendour  eclipsed.    A  new 
power  succeeded,  more  formidable  to  the  liberties  of  Eu- 
rope, possessing  all  the  advantages  of  the  former,  and  la- 
bouring under  none  of  its  defects,  except  a  share  of  that 
spirit  of  bigotry  and  persecution,  with  which  the  house  of 
Austria  was  so  long,  and  still  is  so  much  iniatuated. 

In  the  general  wars  maintained  against  this  ambitious 
power,  Great  Britain  has  stood  foremost,  and  she  still 
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staintains  her  station,  i 'Beside  ^her  advantages  of  ri<^hed 
and  situation,  her  peopleaitoafiiinated  with  such  a  national 
spirit,  and  are-  so  fiiMy  sensible  of  the  blessings  of  their 
government,  that  we  may  hope  their  vigour  never  will  lan- 
guish in  so  necessary  a<id  so  just  a  cause.  On  the  contrary, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  past,  their  passionate  ardour  seems 
rather  to  require  some  moderation ;  and  they  have  oftener 
erred  from  a  landable  excess  than  from  a  blameable*  defi- 
ciency. 

In  the^r^^  place,  we  seem  to  have  been  more  possessed 
with  the  ancient  Greek  spirit  of  jealous  emuktion,  than 
actuated  by  the  prudent  views  of  modern  politics.  Our 
wars  with  France  have  been  begun  with  justice,  and  even 
perhaps  from  necessity,  but  have^always  been  too  far  push* 
ed,  from  obstinacy  and  passion.  '  The  same  peace,  which 
was  afterwards  made  at  Ryswick  in  1697,  was  offered  so 
early  as  the  year  ninety*two ;  that  concluded  at  Utrecht  in 
1712  might  have  been  finished  on  as  good  conditions  at 
Gertruytenberg  in  the  year  eight ;  an4  we  might  have  gi« 
yen  at  Frankfort,  in  174S,  the  same  terms  which  we  y/mre 
glad  to  accept  of  at  Aix-larChapelle  in  the  yeari  fbrty* 
dght.  Here  thai  we  see,  that  abpve  half  of  our  wars  with 
France^  and  all  our  public  debts,  are  bwiiig  more  to  our 
own  imprudent  vehemence,  than  to  the  ambition  of  our 
neighbours. 

In  the  second  place,  we  are  so  declared  in  our  opposi- 
tion to  French  power,  and  so  alert  in  defence  o(  our  al- 
lies, that  they  always  reckon  upon  our  force  as  upon  their 
own ;  and  expecting  to  carry  on  war  at  our  expence,  re- 
fuse all  reasonable  terms  of  accommodation.  Habent  sulh- 
jectos^  tanguam  suos ;  viles^  ut  alienos.  All  the  world  knows, 
that  the  factious  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  parliament,  with  the  professed  humour 

VOL.  I.  z 
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of  tte  ftatioDy  oiMfe  tbe  Qieea  of  Hiivgary  ifeflexUdo  in 
her  tersM,  and  prevented  4hat  agreement  wkk  Prnssiat 
which  would  immedisteljr  have  raMoTed  ihe  general  Iran* 
qHiHit^  of  Eureipe. 

In  tbe  third  place»  we  are  such  true  combaUMitai  thaib 
when  enoe  engaged}  we  lose  all  concern  for  ourselves  and 
oiir  posterior,  and  consider  only  how  we  may  best  aiifioy 
the  enemy*  To  mortgage  our  revemieB  at  so  deep  a  rate 
in  wars  where  we  were  only  accessaries,  was  surely  the 
tnost.  laUd  delusion  that  a  nation,  whidi  had  luiy  preten- 
sions to  politics  and  pradence,  has  ever  yet  been  guilty  <£ 
That  remedy  of  ftrndiBg,  if  it  be  a  iremedy,  and  not  rathor 
Vi  poisoup  oiights  in  all  reasout  to  be  reserved  to  the  last 
extKnuty  ;  and  no  evili  but  the  greatest  and  flM»t  urgent, 
Aoidd  ever  induce  us  to  embrace  so  daflgecous  an  eKpe- 

dient. 

These  excesses,  to  which  we  hove  been  carried,  ace  pre* 
judiddt  and  may,  perhaps,  in  time,  become  still  morepre^ 
judicial  another  way,  by  bqgetting,  as  b  nsual,  the  opposke 
extreme,  and  rendering  ns  totally  careless  and  vpine  with 
it^pard  to  the  fete  of  Europe.  The  Athenians,  from  the 
moet  bnstUng,  inlngaingb  warlike,  peopk  of  Gkreece,.  find- 
ing their  error  in  thrusting  Uiemsdves  into  every  <|uarrelt 
abandoned  all  attention  to  foreign  afidrs ;  and  in  no  con* 
test  ever  took  part  on  either  side,  except  by  thdr  flatteries 
and  complaisance  to  the  victor* 

Enormous  monarchies  are  probably  deslimetive  to  hu- 
man nature  in  their  progress,  in  their  continuances  mid 
even  in  their  down&l,  which  nevar  can  be  veiy  distant 
from  their  establishm^t     The  military  genius,  which 

*  If  the  Roman  empire  was  of  adyantage^  it  could  only  proceed  from  thub 
^lat  m«nkind  were  gencisHy  in  m  retj  ditsrderly,  unchflised  coDditioii»  Im- 
Un  its  eatabliibisent 
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aggrandized  the  monarchy,  soon  leaves  the  court,  the  ca- 
pital, and  the  centre  of  such  a  government,  whik  the  wars 
are  carried  on  at  a  great  distance,  and  interest  so  small  a 
part  of  the  state.  The  ancient  nobility,  whose  affections 
attach  them  to  their  sovereign,  live  all  at  courts  and  never 
will  accept  of  military  employments,  which  would  carry 
them  to  remote  and  barbarous  frontiers,  where  they  are 
distant  both  from  their  pleasures  and  their  fortune.  The 
arms  of  the  state  must  therefore  be  entrusted  to  mercenary 
strangers,  without  zeal,  without  attachment,  without  ho« 
nour,  ready  on  every  occasion  to  turn  them  against  the 
prince,  and  join  each  desperate  malcontent  who  offers  pay 
and  plutider.  This  is  the  necessary  progress  of  humtan 
affairs.  Thus  human  nature  checks  itself  in  its  airy  ele* 
vation ;  thus  ambition  blindly  labours  for  the  destictiction 
of  the  conqueror,  of  his  family,  and  of  everything  neax 
and  dear  to  him.  The  Bourbons,  trusting  to  the  support 
of  their  brave,  &ithfill,  and  affectionate  nobility,  would 
push  their  advantage  without  reserve  or  limitation.  Thes^ 
while  fired  with  glory  and  emulation,  can  bear  the  fa- 
tigues and  dangers  of  war ;  but  never  would  submit  to  Ian* 
gnish  in  the  garrisons  of  Hungary  or  Lithuania,  forgot  at 
court,  and  sacrificed  to  the  intrigues  ct  every  minion  or 
mistress  who  approaches  the  prince.  The  troops  are 
filled  with  Cravates  and  Tartars,  Hussars  and  Ck»sacf| 
intermingled,  perhaps,  with  a  few  soldiws  of  fortune  from 
the  better  provinces ;  and  the  melancholy  &te  ol  the  B/O^ 
man  emperors,  from  the  same  cause,  is  renewed  over  and 
over  again,  till  the  final  cUssohitkin  of  the  monarchy. 
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OF  TAXEfir. 

J  HERE  is  a  prevailing  maxim  among  some  reasonersy 
that  every  new  tax  creates  a  new  ability  in  the  subject  to 
bear  itj  and  that  each  increase  of  public  burdens  increases 
proportionahly  the  industry  of  the  people.  This  maxim  is 
of  such  a  nature  as  is  most  likely  to  be  abused,  and  is  so 
much  the  more  dangerouS)  as  its  truth  cannot  be  altoge* 
ther  denied;  but  it  must  be  owned,  when  kept  within  cer« 
tain  bounds,  to  have  some  foundation  in  reason  and  ex* 
perience.  • 

When  a  tax  is  laid  upon  commodities  which  are  con- 
sumed by  the  common  people,  the  necessary  consequence 
may  seem  to  be,  either  that  the  poor  must  retrench  some- 
thing from  their  way  of  living,  or  raise  their  wages,  so  as> 
to  make  the  burden  of  the  tax  fall  entirely  upon  the  riclu 
But  there  is  a  third  consequence  which  often  follows  upon 
taxes,  namely,  that  the  poor  increase  their  industry,  per-« 
form  more  work,-  and  live  as  well  as, before,  without  de- 
manding more  for  their  labour.  Where  taxes  are  mo- 
derate, are  laid  on  gradually,  and  affect  not  the  necessaries 
of  life,  tliis  consequence  naturally  follows ;  and  it  is  certain^ 
that  such  difficulties  often  serve  to  excite  the  industry  of  & 
people,  and  render  them  more  opulent  and  laborious,  than 
others,  who  enjoy  the  greatest  advantages ;  for  we  may 
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obsertei  «9  ^  parallel  ipstance,  that  the ;  most 'CDmmercial 
nationa  have  not  always  ^possc^^ed  the  greatest  extent  of 
-fertile  land»  biit,  on  the  contrary)  .that  they^bave  laboured 
onder  many  natural  disadvantages*  'Tyre».!Athens9  Car« 
thage,  Rhodes^  Oenoa,  Veni<;ei  HoUa^d^  are  strong  ex* 
amples  to  this  purpose  %  and  in  all  history,  we  find  only 
three  instances  of  large  and  fertile  countries,  iwhich  have 
possessed  mu(^  trade;  the  Netherlands,  Ei^land,  and 
France.  The  two  former  seem  to  have  been  allured  bj 
the  advantages  of  their  marrdme  situation,  and  the  neces* 
nty  they  lay  under  of  frequenting  foreign  ports,  in  order 
to  procure  what  their  own  climate  refused  them ;  and  as 
to  France  trade  has  come  late  into  that  kingdom,  and 
seems  to  have  been  the  effect. of  reflection  and  observation 
in  an  ingenious  aod.  enterprising  people,  wHp  remarked 
the  riches  acquired  by  such  of  the  neighbouring  nations  at 
cultivated  navigation  and  commerce.  •  . 

The  plapes  mention^  by  Cicero  %  as  possessed  of  the 
greatest  commerce  in  his  time,  are  Alexanflria,  jColchos, 
Tyre,  Sidon,  Andros,  Cyprus,  Famphylia^  Lycia,  Rhodes, 
Chios,  Byzantium,  Lesbos,  Smyrna,  Miletun^,  Coos.  AU 
these,  except  Alexandria,  were  c^ither  small  islaqds,  or  nar- 
row  territories ;  and  that  c^ty  owed  its  tr^de  entii^ly  to 
the  happiness  of  its  situation^ 

Since,  therefore,  some  natural  necessities  or  disadvant»- 
ges  may  be  thought  favourable  to  industry,  why  may  not 
artificial  burdens  haye  ,the  same  effect  ?  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple^, we  may  observe,  ascribes  the  industry  qf  the  Dutch 
entirely  to  necessity,  proceeding  from  their  natural  disad* 
vantages;  and  illustrates  his  doctrine  by. a  striking  com- 
parison with  Ireland,  "  wherc^"  says  he,  *«  by  the  large- 

*  Epift  ad  Att  Ub.  ix.  ep.  II. 

^  Ace9iwltofti)«Iiplb«iJbvnd%ciuipif.    ' 
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MSB  and  pleii^  of  the  soili  tad  scmrcity  ^f  pcc^le,  aU 
things  ne^esMuy  to  life  are  so  ch^p,  that  an  indnstrioos 
man,  by  two  deys'  labour,  may  gain  enough  to  feed  hkn 
the  rest  of  the  week  i  wfaieh  I  take  to  be  a  very  pkdii 
ground  of  the  laiiness  attributed  to  the  pec^lej  for  men 
naturally  prefer  ease  before  labour,  and  will  not  take  pains 
if  they  can  live  idle;  though  when,  by  necessi^,  they  have 
been  inured  to  it,  they  ^annot  leave  it,  being  grown  a 
custom  necessary  to  their  health,  and  to  their  very  enter- 
tainment. MoF  perhaps  is  the  diange  harder,  from  con- 
stant ease  to  labour,  than  from  constant  labour  to  ease.** 
After  which 'the  author  proceeds  to  confirm  his  doctrine^ 
by  enumerating,  as  above,  the  places  where  trade  has  mosi 
flourished  in  tmeient  and  modern  times;  and  which  are 
commonly  observed  to  be  such  narrow  confined  territories, 
as  beget  a  necessity  br  industry. 

The  best  taxes  are  such  as  are  levied  upon  consump^' 
tions,  cBpecisily  those  of  luxury,  because,  such  taxes  are 
least  felt  f by  the  peofrfe.  They  seem,  in  some  measure^ 
volumtary  $  since  a  man  may  choose  how  fiir  be  will  use  the 
eommodity  which  is  taxed.  They  are  paid  gradually  and 
mseiisibly  i  Ihey  naturdSy  produce  sobriety  and  frugality, 
if  judiciously  imposed ;  and  being  confounded  with  the 
natural  price  of  the  commodity,  they  are  scarcely  perceived 
by  the  consumers.  Tbrir  only  disadvantage  is,  that  they 
are  ^pen^ive  in  the  levying. 

Taxes  upon  possessions  are  levied  without  expence,  but 
have  every  other  disadvantage.  Most  states,  however, 
are  obliged  io  have  recourse  to  Aem,  in  order  to  supply 
the  deficieneies'of  the  other. 

But  the  most  pernicious  of  all  taxes  are  the  arbitrary* 
They  are  commonly  converted,  by  their  management,  in- 
to punishments  on  industry ;  and  also,  by  their  unavoid- 
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able  iMfpiftliijF,  are  mose  gn0iioin^''tlum  by  Ae  rail  bmv 
deft  which  tkej  'imffose^  It  k  Borprising,  therefore^  to  see 
them  have  place  aouuig  anjrci^hted  people. 

In  generaUall  palkitaxet^  evea  when  not  arbitrary,  which 
they  fosamoiify  are»  laay  be  esteemed  dangerous :  Because 
i|  ift  so  caqr  fer  the  sovereign  to  add  a  Mtkle  niore^  and  a 
little  more^  to  the  suai  denianded^  that  these  taaes  are  apt 
to  beoome  altogether  oppvessiiTiB  and  intoieraUe*  On  tfaie 
other  hand»  a  doty  upon  oommodsties  checks  itself}  and  a 
prince  vUl  aooQ  ind,  that  an  incvease  of  the  impost  is  no 
tDcreMf  of  his  retenoe*  it  is^  not  eaqr,  dierefore»  for  a 
pei4>le  to  be  altogether  vnined  by  such  taxes. 

Hifllorians  ittfoim  ns^  Aat  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
deatmction  of  the  IU»iMni.state»  was  the  alteration  which 
Constantine  inthxhioed  into  the  finanees,  by  snhstiUitiDg 
aa  tmivcf sal  polUtax,  in  Ueu  of  afanoat  all  tho  tithes,  cni^ 
(toas%  and  exoiaes»  nihich  formerliy  oompoaed  the  rerenue 
fiS  the  empir€*  The  people>  io  all  the  pronrinoes,  were  so 
grinded  and  oppressed  by  the  pMicant^  that  they  were 
glad  to  take  refuge  under  the  OMbqiiering  areas  of  the  bar- 
hafiaoaii  ^hose  dominion*  as  they  had  fawcr  neoessitieB 
and  Iciaart^  was  fonad  preferable  to  the  refined  tyranny  of 
the  Homana. 

It  is  a0  opinion,  zcaloiisly  promoted  by  soni^  polildcal 
Wfitersi,  that,  si»^  all  taxes,  as  they  pretend,  fall  ultimate- 
ly  upon  land,  it  were  better  to  lay  them  originajHy  there^ 
and  abolish  etery  duty  upon  conaumptiQnfl.  Bu^  it  is  de- 
fied that  all  taxes  &11  ultimately  upon  land.  If  a  duty 
he  laid  opon  any  commodity^  consumed  by  an  artisan^  he 
|uui  two  obf iotts  e^fiedieals  for  paying  it :  he  may  retreoch 
•omewhat  of  his  ef  penp^  or  he  may  increase  his  labour. 
Both  these  resouroes  are  piore  easy  and  natural  than  that 
of  heig^itcnlBg  his  wages,    yfe  see^  thaty  in  years  of  scar- 
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<aty>  the.  wearer  either  ponsames  iess  or  labours:  more,  <x 
employs  both  these  expedients  of  frugality  and  indusCry, 
by  which  he  is  enaUed  to  reach  the  end  of  the  yeor^  It  is 
l>ut  just  that  he  should  subject  himself  to  the  same  hifird- 
ships)  if  they  deserve  the  narae^  for.  the  sake  of  the  public 
which  gives  him  protection.  'By  whatoontrivanct  can  he 
raise  the  price  of  hb  labour  ? .  The  manufacturer  who  em-^ 
ploys  him  will  not  give  him  more:  Neither' cas  he,  be* 
cause  the.  merchant,  who  exports  the  clothe  oanhotifaise  its 
{irice»  being  limited  by  the  price  which  it  yields^  in  foreign 
markets.  Every  man,  t  to  be  sare^  is  desiroiis  6f  poshing 
o£Pfrom  himself  the 'burden  of  any  tax  which'  is  imposed, 
and  of  lajring  it  upon  others :  But-  as  every  man  has  the 
same  inclination,  and  is  up6nthe.delbnsive';  no  set  of  teen 
can  be  supposed  to  prevail  tdtogether  in  diis  contest.  And 
why  the  landed  g^tleman^  shobld  <be  the  victim  of  the 
-whole,^  and  should  not  be  able  to '  defend  himself,  as  weU 
as  oUiers  «ce,'  i  cfmnbt  readily  imagine. '  All  tradesmen^ 
indeed,  W6uld  wiUtii^ly  pre^  upon  him,  and  divide  him 
•among  them,  if  they  could :  But  this  indinatibn''  they  al- 
.wiays  have,'?*thQiugh  no  taxes  were  levied;  and  Ae  same 
jnethods  by  which  he  guards. against  the  imposition  of 
tradesmen  before  taxes,  will  serve  him  afterwards,  and 
make  them  share  the  bur^leh  wldi  him.'  They  must  be 
•very  heavy  taxei^,  indeed,  and  very  injudiciously  levied, 
.which  the  artisan  will  not^  of  himself,*  be  enabled  to  pay 
•by  superior  industry  and  frugality/  without  raiaihg  the 
prioeof  his  hibdur. 

I  shall,  conclude  this  subject-  with  observii^  thai  we 
have,  with  r^su*d  to  taxes,  ah  ixvstance  of  what  fre^ently 
happens  in  political  institutions,  that  I  the  conse()aenceB  ef 
things  are  diametrically  opposite  to  what  we  should  expect 
on  the  first  appearance.    It  is  regarded  as  a  fiindainental 
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jnaxim  of  the  Turkish  government,  that  the  Grand  Sig'- 
nzor^  though  absolute  master  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
each  individual,  has  no  authority  to  impose  a  new  tax : 
and  every  Ottoman  prince,  whoii^  made  such  an  attempt^ 
either  has  been  obliged  to  retract,  or  has  found  the  fatal 
effects  of  his  perseverance^  One  would  imagine,  that  this 
prejudice  or  established  opinion  were  the  firmest  barrier  in 
the  world  against  oppression  :  yet  it  is  certain  that  its  ef- 
fect is  quite  contrary.  The  emperor,  having  no  regular 
method  of  increasing  his  revenue,  must  allow  all  the  ba«* 
ibaws  and  g0Terfi9i)9.  to.  oppr^^and  abuse  the  subjects ; 
and  these  he 'sqDeeees  after  thQir.r^^urn. from  their  govjerur 
jnent«  Whereas^  .If  hd  could,  imppse  a  new  tax,  like^  our 
£i^opean  priQi^8,;h}8.inter^t.WQuM  so  &r  be  united  with* 
jthal  of  hispe^ple,  (thai  he  wppl^  iip^a^iately  feel  l^e  ,ba4 
^SpctA  of  th/$s0  di^prderly  levies  ;qfinoQ,^,  and  woujd  find^ 
that  a  ppH^di  raiged  Jtiy  a  ^eigipr^l  imppsition,  would  have 
Jessp^rnicipas  effect^  tbap  a  shjyij^  Sfp  unequal 
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Of  PUBLIC  CBEPIT* 

It  appears  to  have  been  ^e  eommon  praetict  of  antiqat- 
ty,  to  make  provkiooi  dtiring  peace>  for  the  oecessitiet  of 
irar,  and  to  hoard  up  treasures  beforehand  as  the  imtro^ 
Inehts  either  of  conquest  or  defence;  without  trusting  to 
fextraordinary  impositicmei  miitli  fees  to  borrowing  in  times 
of  disorder  and  confiisicm.  Besides  the  immenae'  sums 
mbote  mentioned  *»  which  were  am^ed  by  Athens^  and 
by  thie  Ptolemiesy  and  other  sueoeBsora  of  Alexander ;  we 
learn  from  Plato  ^,  that  the  frugal  Lacedemonians  had  al- 
so collected  a  great  treasure ;  and  Arriw  ^  and  Plutarch  < 
take  notice  of  the  riches  which  Al»ander  got  possessicMi 
of  on  the  conquest  of  Susa  aQd  Ecbatana,  aqd  which  were 
reserved)  some  of  themt  from  the  time  of  Cyrus.  If  I  re* 
member  right,  the  Scripture  also  mentions  the  treasure  <^ 
Hezekiah  and  the  Jewish  princes ;  as'pro&ne  history  does 
ihat  of  Philip  and  Perseus,  kings  of  Macedon.  The  an- 
cient  republics  of  Gaul  had  commonly  large  sums  in  re- 
serve *. '  Every  one  knows  the  treasure  seized  in  Rome  by 

•EmyV.  »A]db.l.  •lib.liL 

*  Flut.  in  lita  Alei.    He  makes  tbeie  mMnrw  emomit  te  80^000  U^ 

]enta»  or  about  15  millioiis  Steiliiig. ,  Qiuntiu  Curtiiii  (lib.  ▼•  cap.  8«)  isja 

tel  Aleiander  foood  in  Suie  abore  50»000  lalenbu 

f  Stnbo^  fib.  iv. 
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Julius  CffitaTi  during  tlie  ciytt  wars:  and  we  find  after- 
wards, that  the  wiser  emperonb  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Ves- 
pasian, Severus,  kc.  always^  discovered  tlie  prudent  finre- 
sight  of  sating  great  sums  against  any  public  exigency* 

On  the  contrary,  our  modern  expedient,  which  has  be- 
come very  general/is  to  mortgage  the  public  revenue8,'and 
to  trust  that  posterity  will  pay  off  the  incumbrances  con- 
tracted by  their  ancestors  ;  And  they,  having  before  their 
eyes  so  good  an  example  of  their  wise  Cithers,  have  the 
same  prudent  reliance  on  their  posterity ;  who,  at  last^ 
firom  necessity  more  than  choice,  are  obliged  to  place  the 
same  confidence  in  a  new  posterity.  But  not  to  waste  time 
in  declaiming  against  a  practice  which  appears  ruinous  be- 
yond all  controversy  ',  it  seems  pretty  apparent,  that  the 
ancient  maxims  are,  in  this  respect,  more  prudent  thaa 
the  modem  ;  even  though  the  latter  bad  been  confined 
within  some  reasonable  bounds,  and  had  ever,  in  any  in« 
stance^  been  attended  with  such  frugality,  in  time  of  peace, 
^m  to  discharge  the  debts  incurred  by  an  expensive  war. 
For  why  thonld  the  case  be  so  different  between  the  publfe 
and  an  individual,  as  to  make  us  establish  different  maxims 
of  conduct  for  each  ?  .If  the  tbnds  of  the  former  be  greatei^ 
its  necessary  expences  are  proportionably  larger;  if  its  re- 
sources be  laore  numerous,  they  are  not  infinite ;  and  as 
its  frame  sboold  be  circulated  for  a  much  longer  duration 
dian  thie  date  Qf  a  single  lifb,  or  even  of  a  family,  it  should 
embrace  maxiittsy  large,  durable,  and  generous,  agreeab^ 
to  the  supposed  Mtent  of  its^^stence.  To  trust  to  chances 
and  temporary  expedients,  is,  indeed,  what  the  necessity 
of  human  affiiirs  freqtientif  rende!rs  unavoidable ;  bat  who- 
ever voluntarily  depend  on  sudi  resources,  have  not  ne- 
oessity,  but  their  own  folly  to  accuse  for  their  misfortunes, 
when  any  such  befall  them. 
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If  the  ftbuses  of  treAsiirds  be  dmg^on^i  either  by  etiga- 
ging  the  state  in  rash  enterprisesi  or  making  it  neglect  mi- 
litary discipline>  in  confidence  of,  jt;^  riches ;  the.  abuses  of 
mortgaging  arc  more  certain  and  inevitable;  poverty,  im- 
pQten<iei  and  subjection  tQ  foreign  powers.        :.  ^ 

According  to  modem  pplicy^  war  is>  attended  with  every 
destructive  circumstance  i  lo#&  of  men,  increase  of  taxe% 
decay  of  commerce}  dissipation  of ^  money)  devastation  by 
sea  and;land.  According  to  ancient  maxiips>  the  opening 
of  the  public  treasurey.asit  produced  an  uncommon  a& 
fluenoe  of  gold  and  silvpVf  servejd  as  a  temporary  encou- 
ragement to  industry,  and  atoned>  in  some  .degree)  for  the 
inevitable  calamities  of  war* . 

It  is  vqry  tjempting  to  a  minister  to  employ  such  an  ex- 
pedients as  enables  him  to^make  a  great  figure.during  his 
administration,  without  overburdening  the-,  people  with 
laxes,  or  e:^citing  any  immediate  clamours  against  himseUl 
.The practice,  therefore,.  qL contracting  debt,. will  almost 
infallibly  be  abused  in  every  government. .  It  would  scarce^ 
]y  be  more  imprudent  to  give  a  prodigal  son. a  credit  in 
^Y^ry  banker's  shop  in  London,  than  to  empower  a  states- 
Ofian  to  draw  bills»  in  this  manner,  upon  posterity. 

What,  then,  shall  we  say  to  the  new  paradox,  that  pu- 
blic incumbrances  are,  of  themselves,  advantageous,  inde- 
pendent of  the  necessity. of  contracting! them  ;  and  that 
imy  state,,  even  though  it  were  Dot  prSsised  by  a  foreign  ene- 
my, could  not  possibly  hi|ve  embraced  a  wiser  expedient 
for  promoting  commerce  and  riqhes,.  than  to  create  funds, 
and  debts,  and  taxes,  withQu|;  limitation  ?  Reasonings, 
such  as  these,  might  naturally  I^ave  passed  for  trials  of  wit 
among  rhetoricians^  like  the  panegyrics  pn  foUy  and  a  fe- 
ver, on  Busiris  and  Nero,  had  we  not  seen  such  absurd 
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maxims  patronized  by  great  ministers,  and  by  a  whole  par-: 
ty  among  us. 

Let  us  examine  the  consequences  of  public  debts,  both 
in  our  domestic  management,  by  their  influence  on  com- 
merce and  industry ;  and  in  our  foreign  transactions,  by' 
their  effect  on  wars  and  negotiations. 

Public  securities  are  with  us  become  a  kind  of  money, 
and  pass  as  readily  at  the  current  price  as  gold  or  silver. 
Wherever  any  profitable  undertaking  offers  itself,  how  ex- 
pensive however,  there  are  never  wanting  hands  enow  to 
embrace  it ;  nor  need  a  trader,  who  has  sums  in  the  public 
stocks,  fear  to  launch  out  into  the  most  extensive  trade  $ 
since  he  is  possessed  of  funds  which  will  answer  the  most 
sudden  demand  that  can  be  made  upon  him.  No  mer- 
chant thinks  it  necessary  to  keep  by  him  any  considerable 
cash.  Bank-stock,  or  India  bonds,  especially  the  latter, 
serve  all  the  same  purposes;  beciiuse  he  can  dispose  of 
them,  or  pledge  them  to  a  banker,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour; 
and  at  the  same  time  they  are  not  idle,  even  when  in  hia 
flcrutoire,  but  bring  him  in  a  constant  revenue.  In  short 
onr  national  debts  furnish  merchants  with  a  species  of  mo* 
ney  that  is  continually  multiplying  in  their  hands,  and  pro- 
duces sure  gain,  besides  the  profits  of  their  commerce* 
This  must  enable  them  to  trade  upon  less  profit.  The 
small  profit  of  the  merchant  renders  the  commodity  cheaper, 
causes  a  greater  consumption,  quickens  the  labour  of  the 
common  people,  and  helps  to  spread  arts  and  industry 
diroughout  the  whole  society. 

There  are  also,  we  may  observe,  in  England  and  in  all 
states  which  have  both  commerce  and  public  debts,  a  set 
of  men,  who  are  half  merchants,  half  stockf^olders,  and 
may  be  supposed  willing  to  trade  for  small  profits ;  because 
eopunerce  i«  not  their  principal  or  sole  support,  and  their 
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reve^iaes  ia  the  fundi  are  A  sure  resource  for  themselvei 
and  their  families.  Were  there  no  funds,  great  merchants 
would  hare  no  expedient  for  realizing  Or  securing  any  part 
of  their  profit}  but  by  noiaking  purchases  of  land ;  and  land 
has  many  disadvantages  in  comparison  of  funds.  Requiring 
more  care  and  inspection^  it  divides  the  time  and  attention 
of  the  merchant  upon  any  tempting  ofiar  or  extraordinary 
accident  in  trade^  it  is  not  so  easily  converted  into  money ; 
and  as  it  attracts  too  much,  both  by  the  many  natural  plea- 
sures it  affordsy  and  the  authority  it  gives,  it  soon  converts 
the  citizen  into  the  country  gentleman.  More  men,  there« 
fbre,  with  large  stocks  and  incomes,  niay  naturally  be  sup- 
posed to  continue  in  trade,  where  thete  are  public  debts ; 
and  this,  it  must  be  owned,  is  of  some  advantage  to  com- 
merce, by  diminishing  its  profits,  promoting  circulation^ 
and  encouraging  industry. 

But,  in  opposition  to  these  two  fitvourable  circumstanceSf 
perhaps  of  no  very  great  importance,  weigh  the  many  dis- 
advantages whiQh  attend  our  public  debts,  in  the  whole  in- 
terior  economy  of  the  state :  You  will  find  no  comparison 
between  the  ill  and  the  good  which  result  firom  them. 

Firsts  It  is  certain  that  national  debts  cause  a  mighty 
confluence  of  people  and  riches  to  the  capital^  by  the  great 
sums  levied  in  the  provinces  to  pay  the  interest ;  and  per- 
haps, too,  by  the  advantages  in  trade  above  mentioned, 
which  they  give  the  merchants  in  the  capital  above  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom.  The  question 'is»  Whether,  in  our  case, 
it  be  for  the  public  interest,  that  so  many  privileges  should 
be  conferred  on  London,  which  has  already  arrived  at  such 
an  enormous  size,  and  seems  still  increasing  ?  Some  men 
are  appreheqsive  of  the  consequences.  For  my  own  part) 
I  cannot  forbear  thinking,  that,  though  the  head  is  undoubt- 
edly too  large  for  the  body,  yet  that  jgroal  city  is  so  hap* 
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piljr  tit«Mited»  thit  kft  escewive  buBc  causes  less  iiutonTeni- 
«iioe  timn  even  •  smaller  capital  to  a  greater  kingdom. 
There  is  aaore  diffeiienee  bet  veea  the  prices  of  all  provisioot 
in  Paris  and  Laobgaedoc,  than  between  those  in  London 
mod  Yorkshire.    The  immense  greatnessf  indeed,  of  Lon- 
don,  under  agoTernment  which  admils  not  of  discretionary 
power,  readers  the  people  fisetious,  mutinous,  seditious, 
and  even  perhaps  rebellious.    But  to  this  evil  the  national 
Mite  themselves  tend  to  provide  a  remedy.    The  first  viai- 
kie  eruption,  or  even  immediatedanger  of  public  disorders, 
amst  oJarm  all  the  stoddbolders,  whose  property  is  the  most 
precarious  of  any;  and  will  make  them  fly  to  the  support 
of  government,  whether  menaced  by  Jaoobitish  violence,  or 
democratical  frenay. 

SetfomUyf  Public  stocks,  being  a  kind  of  piqier-credit, 
have  all  the  disadvantages  attending  that  spedes  of  money« 
Tliey  bamsh  gold  and  silver  from  the  most  considerable 
eommerceof  the  state,  reduce  them  to  common  circulation, 
and  by  that  means  render  all  provisions  and  labour  dearer 
than  otherwise  ihey  would  be. 

l%irdljff  The  taxes,  irfuch  are  levied  to  pay  the  intereste 
of  these  debts,  are  apt  either  to  height^a  the  price  of  la- 
bour, or  to  be  an  oppression  on  the  poorer  sort. 

Fourthly f  As  foreigners  possess  a  great  share  of  ouv 
national  funds,  they  render  the  public,  in  a  manner,  tribu- 
tary to  them,  and  m$y  in  lame  occasion  the  transport  of 
onr  people  and  our  industry* 

Fifftilyf  The  greater  part  of  the  public  stock  being  a!« 
ways  in  the  hands  of  idle  people^  who  live  on  their  reve- 
nue, onr  funds,  in  that  view,  give  great  encouragement  to 
an  uaelem  and  inactive  Ufis* 

But  though  the  injuty,  that  arises  to  commerce  and  in- 
dustry from  our  pnblic  fonds,  will  af^war,  upon  balancing 
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the  wholei  not  iBconsiderabley  it  is  Ubiiil,  in  ecHttparison 
of  the  prejudice  tliat  remits  to  the  state  considered  as  a> 
body  politic,  which  must  support  itself  in  the  society  of 
nations,  and  have  various  transactions  with  dther  states^n 
wars  and  negociations;  The  ill  there,  is  pure  and  unmix* 
ed,  without  any  favonirable  ieircumstance  to  atone  for  it; 
and  it  is  an  ill  too  of  a  nature  iihe  highest  and  most  inw; 
portant  .  .    !    ' 

We  have  indeed  been  told,  Uiat  th^pnblic  is  no  weftker 
upon  account  of  its  debts,^  since  they  are  mostly  due 
among  ourselves,  and  bring  as  much  property  to  one  as 
they  take  from  another.  It  is  like  transferring  money' 
from  the  right  hand  to  the  left{  which  leaves  the  person 
neither  richer  nor  poorer  than  before.  Such  loose  reason- 
ings and  specious  comparisons  will  always  pass  where  we 
judge  not  upon  principles.  I  ask,  Is  it  possible,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  to  overburden  a  nation  with  taxes,  even 
where  the  sovereign  resides  among  them  ?  The  very  doubt 
seems  extravagant  $  since  it  is  requisite,  in  every  commu- 
nity, that  there  be  a  certain  proportion  observed  between 
the  laborious  and  the  idle  part  of  it  But  if  all  our  pre- 
sent taxes  be  mortgaged,  must  we  not  invent  new  ones  ? 
And  may  not  this  matter  be  carried  to  a  length  that  is 
ruinous  and  destructive  ? 

In  every  nation,  there  are  always  some  methods  of  levy* 
ing  money  more  easy  than  others,  agreeably  to  the  way  of 
living  of  the  people,  and  the.  commodities  they  make  use 
of.  In  Great  Britain,  the  excises  upon  malt  and  beer  af* 
ford  a  large  revenue ;  because  the .  operations  of  malting 
and  brewing  are  tedious,  aiid  are  impossible  to  be  conceal- 
ed ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  these  commodities  are  not  so 
absolutely  necessary  to  life,'  as  that  the  raising  of  their  price 
would  very  much  a&ct  the  poorer  sort.      These  taxes 
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being  all  moitgaged,  what  difficulty  tQ  find  new  me^  I  what 
vexation  and  ruin  of  the  poor ! 

Duties  apon  consumptions  are  mor^  equal  and  easy  than 
those  upon  possessions.  What  a  loss  to  the  public  that 
the  fono^  are  all  eTchaiistedi  and  that  we  must  have  re- 
ecMUse  to  the  more  grievous  method  of  levying  taxes ! 

Were  all  the  propVietors  oS  land  only  stewards  to  the 
public^  jmufit  not  necessity  force  them  to  practise  all  the  arts 
of  oppression  used  by  Awards ;  where  the  absence  or  ne* 
gligence  of  the  proprietor  r^der  them  secure  agamst  in- 
quiry? 

It  will  scarcdiy  be  asserted^  that  no  bounds  ou^t  ever 
to.  be  set  to  national  debts»  and  that  the  public  would  be 
no  weaker,  were  twelve  or  fifteen  shillings  in  the  poundf 
land^-taXf  mortgagedf  with  all  the  present  cuM^ms  and  ex- 
cises. There  is  something,  therefore,  in  the  cas%  beside  the 
mere  transferring  of  property  from  the  one  hand  to  an- 
other«  ^  In  five  hundred  years,  the  posterity  of  those  now 
in  the  coai^ies,  and  of  those  upon  the  boxes,  will  probably 
have  changed  places,  without  affecting  the  public  by  these 
revolutions. 

Suppose  the  public  once  fiiirly  brought  to  that  condi- 
Itout  to  which  it  is  hast^ing  with  such  amazing  rapidity; 
suppose  the  land  to  be  taxed  eighteen  or  nineteen  shillings 
in  the  pound ;  for  it  can  never  bear  the  whole  twenty  s 
6n[^poseall  the  excises  and  customs  to  be  screwed  up  to  the 
utmost  whiph  the  nation  can  bear,  without  entirely  losing 
its  commerce  and  industry ;  and  suppose  that  all  those 
iunds  are  mortgaged  to  perpetuity,  and  that  the  invention 
and  wit  of  all  our  prelectors  can  find  no  new  imposition^ 
which  may  serve  as  the  foundation  of  a  new  loan ;  and  let 
us  consider  the  necessary  consequences  of  this  situation. 
Though  the  imperfect  state  of  our  political  l^nowledge^  and 
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the  narrow  capacities  of  men,  make  it  difficult  to  foretell  the 
effects  which  will  result  from  any  untried  measure,  the 
seeds  of  ruin  are  here  scattered  with  such  profusion  as  not 
to  escape  the  eye  of  the  most  careless  observer. 

In  this  unnatural  state  of  society,  the  only  persons  who 
possess  any  revenue  beyond  the  immediate  effects  of  their 
industry,  are  the  stockholders,  who.  draw  almost  all  the 
rent  of  the  land  and  houses,  besides  the  produce  of  all  the 
customs  and  excises.  These  are  men  who  have  no  con- 
nexions with  the  state,  who  can  enjoy  their  revenue  in  any 
part  of  the  globe  in  which  they  choose  to  reside,  who  will 
naturally  bury  themselves  in  the  capital,  or  in  great  cities, 
and  who  will  sink  into  the  lethargy  of  a  stupid  and  pam« 
pered  luxury,  without  spirit,  ambiUon,  orenjoyment.  Adieu 
to  all  ideas  of  nobility,  gentry,  and  family.  The  stocks 
can  be  transferred  in  an  instant ;  and  being  in  such  a  fluc- 
tuating state,  will  seldom  be  transmitted  during  three  ge- 
nerations from  father  to  son.  Or  were  they  to  remain  ever 
so  long  in  one  family,  they  convey  no  hereditary  authority 
or  credit  to  the  possessor ;  and  by  this  means  the  several 
ranks  of  men,  which  form  a  kind  of  independent  magistra- 
cy in  a  state,  instituted  by  the  hand  of  nature,  are  entirely 
lost;  and  every  man  in  authority  derives  his  influence  from 
the  commission  alone  of  the  sovereign.  No  expedient  re- 
mains for  preventing  or  suppressing  insurrections  but  mer- 
cenary armies :  No  expedient  at  all  remains  for  resisting 
tyranny  :  Elections  are  swayed  by  bribery  and  corruption 
alone  :  And  the  middle  power  between  king  and  people  be* 
ing  totally  removed,  a  grievous  despotism  must  infallibly 
prevail.  The  landholders,  despised  for  their  poverty,  and 
hated  for  their  oppressions,  will  be  utterly  unable  to  make 
any  opposition  to  it. 

Though  a  resolution  should  be  formed  by  the  legislature 
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never  to  impose  any  tax  which  hurts  commerce  and  dis* 
courages  industry,  it  will  be  impossible  for  men,  in  subjects 
of  such  extreme  delicacy,  to  reason  so  justly  as  never  to  be 
mistaken,  or  amidst  difficulties  so  urgent,  never  to  be  se- 
duced from  their  resolution.  The  continual  fluctuations  in 
commerce  require  continual  alterations  in  the  nature  of  tha 
taxes ;  which  exposes  the  l^islature  every  moment  to  the 
danger  both  of  wilful  and  involuntary  error.  And  any 
great  blow  given  to  trade,  whether  by  injudicious  taxes  or 
by  other  accidents,  throws  the  whole  system  of  government 
into  confusion. 

But  what  expedient  can  the  public  now  employ,  even 
supposing  trade  to  continue  in  the  most  flourishing  condi* 
tion,  in  order  to  support  its  foreign  wars  and  enterprises, 
and  to  defend  its  own  honour  and  interest,  or  those  of  its 
allies?  I  do  not  ask  how  the  public  is  to  exert  such  a  pro- 
digious power  as  it  has  maintained  during  our  late  wars  ; 
where  we  have  so  much  exceeded,  not  only  our  own  natu- 
ral strength,  but  even  that  of  the  greatest  empires.  This 
extravagance  is  the  abuse  complained  of,  as  the  source  of 
all  the  dangers  to  which  we  are  at  present  exposed.  But 
since  we  mus^ still  suppose  great  commerce  and  opulence 
to  remain,  even  afiter  every  fund  in  mortgaged ;  these  riches 
must  be  defended  by  proportional  power ;  and  whence  is 
the  public  to  derive  the  revepue  which  supports  it  ?  It  must 
plainly  be  from  a  continual  taxation  of  the  annuities,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  frop  mortgaging  anew,  on  every 
exigency,  a  certain  part  of  their  annuities  j  and  thus  ma- 
king them  contribute  to  their  own  defence^  and  to  that  of 
the  nation.  -But  the  difficulties  attending  thb  system  of 
policy  will  easily  appear,  whether  we  suppose  the  king  to 
have  become  absolute  master,  or  to  be  still  controlled  by 
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DatioDal  councibf  in  which  the  snnaitantt  themselves  must 
pecessarily  bear  the  principal  sway. 

If  the  prince  has  become  abeoi|ite»  as  may  iiaturally  be 
^cpected  from  this  situation  of  affairs,  it  is  so  easy  for  him 
to  increase  his  exactions  upon  the  annuitants,  which  amount 
only  to  the  retaining  of  money  in  his  own  hands,  that  this 
qpecies  of  property  would  soon  lose  all  its  credit,  and  the 
whole  income  of  every  individual  in  the  state  must  lie  en- 
tirely at  the  mercy  of  the  sovereign  ;  a  degiree  pf  despo- 
tism which  no  oriental  monardi  has  ever  yet  attuned.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  the  consent  of  the  annuitants  be  requisite 
Ibv  every  taxation,  they  will  never  be  persuaded  to  contri- 
bute sufficiently  even  to  the  support  of  government ;  as  the 
diminution  of  their  revenue  must  in  that  case  be  very  sen- 
sible, would  not  be  disguised  under  the  appearance  pf  a 
branch  of  excise  or  customs,  and  would  not  be  shared  by 
any  other  order  of  the  state,  who  are  already  supposed  to 
be  taxed  to  the  utmost  There  are  instances,  in  some  re- 
publics, of  a  hundredth  penny,  and  sometimes  of  the^ietb» 
being  given  to  the  sppport  pf  the  state ;  but  this  is  always 
an  extraordinary  exertion  of  power,  and  can  never  become 
the  foundation  of  a  constant  national  defence.  We  have 
always  found,  where  a  government  has  mortgaged  all  its 
revenues,  that  it  necessarily  sinks  into  a  state  of  languor, 
inactivity,  and  impotence. 

Such  are  the  inconveniences  which  may  reasonably  be 
foreseen  of  this  situation  to  which  Gr^t  Britain  is  visibly 
tending.  Not  to  mention  the  numberless  inconveniences, 
which  cannot  be  foreseen,  apd  which  must  result  from  so 
monstrous  a  situation  as  that  of  making  the  public  the  chief 
or  sole  proprietor  of  land,  besides  investing  it  with  every 
branch  of  customs  and  excise,  which  the  fertile  imagination 
pf  ministers  and  projectors  have  beeq  able  to  invent. 
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I  miigt  ooiffess  that  there  has  a  strange  safjineness,  front 
long  custom,  creeped  into  all  ranks  of  ment  with  regard  to 
public  debts^  not  unlike  what  diirines  so  vehemently  com- 
plain of  with  regard  to  their  religions  doctrines.  We  all 
own  that  the  most  sanguine  imagination  cannot  hope^  ei<« 
tber  that  this  or  any  future  ministry  will  be  possessed  of 
such  rigid  and  steady  frugality^  as  to  make  a  considerable 
progress  in  the  payment  of  oor  debts }  or  that  the  situa- 
tion of  foreign  afikirs  will,  for  any  long  time,  allow  them 
leisure  and  tranquillity  for  such  an  undertaking.  Jf  hat  then 
i$  to  become  ofus  f  Were  we  ever  so  good  Christians,  and 
ever  so  resigned  to  providence;  this,  methlnk%  were  a  cu- 
rious question,  even  considered  as  a  speculative  one,  and 
what  it  might  not  be  altogether  impossible  to  form  some 
conjectural'solution  of.  The  events  here  will  depend  Et^ 
tie  upon  the  contingencies  of  battles,  negociations,  intrigues 
and  factions.  There  seems  to  be  a  natural  progress  of 
things  which  may  guide  our  reasonings  As  it  would  have 
required  but  a  moderate  share  of  prudence^  when  we  first 
began  this  practice  of  mortgaging,  to  have  foretold,  from 
the  natiire^rf'  men  and  of  ministers,  that  things  would  neces- 
sarily be  carried  to  the  length  we  see;  so  now,  that  they  have 
at  last  happily  reached  it,  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  guess 
at  the  consequences.  It  must,  indeed,  be  one  of  these  two 
events  %  either  the  nation  must  destroy  public  credit,  or  pa^ 
blic  credit  will  destroy  the  nation.  It  is  impossible  that 
they  can  both  subsist,  after  the  manner  they  have  been  hi- 
therto mani^ed,  in  this,  as  weO  as  in  some  other  countriet* 

There  Was,  indeed,  a  scheme  for  the  payment  <if  ouif 
debts,  which  was  proposed  by  an  excellent  citiaen^  Mr 
Hutchinson,  above  thirty  years  ago»  and  which  was  much 
approved  of  by  some  men  of  sense^  but  never  was  likely  to 
tike  el^ct^    His  teserted  that  tben^  w»s  a  Edbcy  in  laui- 
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gining  that  the  public  owed  this  debt  \  for  that  really  every 
individaal  owed  a  proportional  share  of  it,  andpaid^  in  his 
taxes,  a  proportional  share  of  the  interest,  beside  the  ex- 
pence  of  levying  these  taxes.  Had  we  not  better,  then, 
says  he,  make  a  distribution  of  the  debt  among  ourselves, 
and  each  of  us  contribute  a  sum  suitaUe  to  his  property, 
and  by  that  means  discharge  at  once  all  our  funds  and 
public  mortgages.  He  seems  not  to  have  considered  that 
the  laborious  poor  pay  a  considerable  part  of  the  taxes  by 
their  annual  consumptions,  though  they  could  not  advance 
at  once,  a  proportional  part  of  the  sum  required.  Not  to 
mention,  that  property  in  money  and  stock  in  trade  might 
easily  be  coooealed  or  disguised ;  and  that  visible  proper- 
ty in  lands  and  houses  would  really  at  last  answer  for  the 
whole :  An  inequality  and  oppression,  which  never  would 
be  submitted  to.  But  though  this  project  is  not  likely  to 
take  place,  it  is  not  altogether  improbable^  that,  whoi  the 
nation  becomes  heartUy  sick  of  their  debts,  and  is  cruelly 
oppressed  by  them,  some  daring  projector  may  arise  i^ith 
visionary  sdiemes  for  their  discharge.  And  as  public  cre- 
dit will  begin,  by  that  time,  to  be  a  little  frail,  the  least 
touch  will  destroy  it,  as  happened  in  France  during  the 
regency ;  and  in  this  manner  it  will  die  of  ike  doctor. 

But  it  is  more  probable,  that  the  breach  of  national  faith 
win  be  the  necessary  eflfect  of  wars,  defeats,  misfortunes, 
and  public  calamities,  or  even  perhaps  of  victories  and 
conquests.  I  must  confess,  when  I  see  princes  and  states 
fighting  and  quarrelling^  amidst  their  debts,  funds,  and 
public  mortgages,  it  always  brings  to  my  mind  a  match  of 
cudgel-playing  fought  in  a  China  shop.  How  can  it  be 
expeGted,.that  sovereigns  will  spare  a  species  of  property, 
whioh  is  pamiciotts  to  themselves  and  to  the  public,  when 
tlMy  have  so  little  compassion  on  lives  and  properties^  that 
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are  nsefiil  to  both  i  Let  the  time  come  (and  sately  it  will 
come)  when  the  new  fundi,  created  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  year/  are  not  subscribed  to»  and  raise  not  che  moni^ 
projected.  Suppose  either  that  the  cash  of  the  nation  is 
eadiausted;  or  that  our  faitb^  which  has  hitherto  been  so 
ample^  begins  to  fiiii  us»  Suppose  that»  in  this  distressi 
the  nation  is  tbrtotened  with  an  invasion  ;  a  rebellion  is 
waspectied  or  broken  out  at  home ;  a  squadron  cannot  be 
equipped  for  want  of  pay»  victuals,  or  refmirs;  or  even  a 
jforeign  subsidy  ciuinot  be  advanced.  What  must  a  prince 
or  minister  do  in  snch  an  emergence  ?  The  right  of  self- 
preservation  is  mialienable  in  every  individual,  much  more 
in  every  community.  And  the  folly  of  our  statesmen  miist 
then  be  greater  than  the  folly  of  those  who  first  contracted 
debt,  or,  what  is  more,  than  that  of  those  who  trusted^  or 
continue  to  trust  this  security,  if  these  statesmen  have  the 
means  of  safety  in  their  hands,  and  do.  not  employ  them. 
The  funds^  created  and  mortgaged,  will  by  that  time 
bring  in  a  large,  yearly  revenue,  sufficient  for  the  tiefence 
and  security  of  the  nation :  Money  is  perhaps  lying  in  the 
exchequer^  ready  for  the  discharge  of  the  quarterly  in* 
terest :  necessity  calls,  fear  urges,  reason  exhorts,  compaa* 
sion  alone  eatdiiims :  The  money  will  immediately  be  seized 
for  the  current  service^  under  the  most  solemn  protester 
tions,  perhaps,  of  being  Jmmediatdy  replaced.  But  no 
more  is  requisite.  The  whole  &bric,>  already:  totteringp 
fslU  to  the  ground,  and  buries  thousands  in  its.  ruins.  And 
this,  I  think,  may  be  called  the  natural  death  of  public  cror 
dit;  for  to  this  period  it^tends  as  naturally  as  an  animal 
body  to  its  dissolution  and  destruction. 

So  great  dupes  are  the  generality  of  mankind,  that,  not^ 
withstanding  such  a  violent  shock  to  public  credit,  as  a  vo- 
luntary bankruptcy  in  England  would  occasioUy  it  would 
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not  profiabiy  be  long  ere  cMdit  would  agftin  revive  m  as 
flouriabing  a  oo&dition  aabeftire^  ■  The  preataC  king  of 
France,  daring  the  laite  war^  borrowed  dMmept  at  s  lower 
intereat  than  ever  his  grand&ther  did ;  and  as  loiw  as  'the 
British  parliamenti  cotinparing  the  natufnd  rate  of  interest 
in  both  kingdoms.  And  Uiough  men  aire  commonly  inore 
governed  by  what  they  have  seen^  than  by  what  they  fote^ 
see^  with  whatever  certainty  $  yet  promises^  protestations^ 
fiur  appearances,  with  the  allurements  of  pveseilt  interest^ 
hove  snch  powerAiI  inflnence  as  few  are  able  tOi  resist 
lianLind  are^  in  aU  ages,  caught  by  the  sanie  baits:  The 
aasaa  tricks,  played  over  and  over  againi  still  trepan  them. 
The  heights  of  popularity  and  patrfotisro  are  stHl  the  beaten 
toAd  to  power  and  tyranny ;  flattery,  Co  treachery ;  standi 
Ing  armies  to  arbitrary  government ;  and  the  glory  of  God 
to  die  temporal  interest  of  the  clergy.  The  ftar  of  an 
^erlasting  destruction  of  credit,  allowing  it  lio  be  an  evil, 
is  a  neediest  bogbeai^.  A  prudent  man^  in  reality,  would 
rather  lend  to  the  pabMc  immediately  afk^  we  had  taken  a 
aptmge  to  our  debt^  than  at  present^  as  mnch  as  an  opo* 
lent  knave,  even  though  one  could  n6t  force  him  to  pay^ 
is  a  preferable  debtor  to  an  honest  bankrupt:  For  the  ibr^ 
mer,  in  order  to  carry  on  business,  may  find  it  his  interest 
to  discharge  his  debts,  where  they  are  not  exorbitant :  The 
latter  has  it  not  in  his  power.  Ilie  reasoning  of  Tacitus  S 
ai  it  is  eternally  true,  is  very  af^Iicable  to  our  present  case 
Sed  valgus  ad  tnagnitudinem  benefi^itmam  aierat :  tUtdiis* 
simm  qui$quepecmik  mereabatur :  Apud  sdpienUs  easka  ha^ 
iib^m9utf  qua  neque  dari  neque  aedpi^  tatoa^tepubUeay  po^ 
terani.  The  public  is  a  debtor,  whom  no  man  dsn  oblige 
t^  pay.    The  only  check  which  the  creditors  have  upon 
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hcti  18  the  interest  of  preserving  credit;  an  interest  which 
may  easily  be  overbalanced  by  a  great  debt»  and  by  a  dif* 
fieolt  and  esdtraordinary  emergence,  even  supposi/ng  that 
credit  irrecov^able.  Not  to  mention,  that  a  pre^sent  ne- 
cessity often  forces,  states  into  measnresi  which  are^  strictly 
speaking,  against  their  interest 

These  tfro  events  supposed  above,  are  calamitous,  but 
not  the  most  calamitous*  Thousands  are  thereby  sacri-* 
ficed  to  the  safety  of  millions*  But  we  are  not  without 
danger,  that  the  contrary  event  may  tal:e  place,  and  that 
millions  may  be  sacrificed  for  ever  to  the  temporary  safety 
of  thousands  *•  Our  popular  government,  perhaps,  will 
render  it  difficult  or  dangerous  for  a  minister  to  venture 
on  so  desperate  an  expedient  as  that  of  a  voluntary  bank- 
ruptcy* And  though  the  House  of  Lords  be  altogether 
composed  of  proprietors  of  land,  and  the  House  of  Com« 
mons  chiefiy  \  and  consequently  neither  of  them  can  be 
supposed  to  have  great  property  in  the  funds :  Yet  the  con- 
nexions of  the  members  may  be  so  great  with  the  proprie- 
tors, as  to  render  them  more  tenacious  of  public  &ith  than 
prudence,  policy,  or  even  justice,  strictly  speaking,  requires. 
And  perhaps,  too,  our  foreign  enemies  may  be  so  politic 
as  to  discover,  that  our  safety  lies  in  despair,  and  may  not, 
therefore,  show  the  danger,  open  and  barefaced,  till  it  be 
inevitable.  The  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  our  grand- 
fiithers,  our  fathers,  and  we,  have  all  deemed  too  unequal 
to  be  preserved  without  our  attention  and  assistance.  But 
our  children,  weary  of  the  struggle,  and  fettered  with  en- 
cumbrances, may  sit  down  secure,  and  see  their  neigh- 
bours oppressed  and  conquered;  till,  at  last,  they  them- 
selves and  their  creditors  lie  both  at  the  mercy  of  the  con- 

*  See  N(yrE  [SL] 
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querorr    And  this  may  properly  enough  be  denominated 
the  violent  death  of  our  public  credit 

These  seem  to  be  the  events,  which  are  not  very  remote, 
and  which  reason  foresees  as  clearly  almost  as  she  can  do 
any  thing  that  lies  in  the  womb  of  time.  And  though  the 
ancients  maintained  that,  in  order  to  reach  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy, a  certain  divine  fury  or  madness  was  requisite,  one 
may  safely  affirm  that,  in  order  to  deliver  such  prc^hedes 
as  these,  no  more  is  necessary  than  merely  to  be  in  one's 
senses,  free  from  the  influence  of  popular  madness  and  de< 
lusion. 


I:SSAY  X. 


OF  SOMK  REMARKABLE  CUSTOMS. 

1  SHALL  observe  three  remarkable  eastoms  in  three  cele* 
hrated  governments  $  and  shall  conclude  from  the  whole, 
that  all  general  maxims  in  politics  ought  to  be  established 
with  great  caution ;  and  that  irregular  and  extraordinary 
appearances  are  frequently  discovered  in  the  moral,  as  well 
as  in  the  physical  world.  The  former,  perhaps,  we  can 
better  account  for  after  they  happen,  from  springs  and 
principles,  of  which  every  one  has,  within  himself,  or  from 
observation,  the  strongest  assurance  and  conviction  :  But 
it  is  often  fully  as  impossible  for  human  prudence,  before- 
hand, to  foresee  and  foretell  them. 

L  One  would  think  it  essential  to  every  supreme  coan« 
cil  or  assembly  which  debates^  that  entire  liberty  of  speech 
should  be  granted  to  every  member,  and  that  all  motions 
or  reasonings  should  be  received,  which  can  any  way  tend 
to  illustrate  the  point  under  deliberation.  One  would  con- 
clude, with  still  greater  assurance,  that,  after  a  motion  was 
made,  which  was  voted  and  approved  by  that  assembly  in 
which  the  legislative  poweir  is  lodged,  the  member  who 
made  the  motion  must  for  ever  be  exempted  from  future 
trial  or  inquiry.  But  no  political  maxim  can,,  at  first  sight, 
appear  more  indisputable,  than  that  he  must,  at  least,  be 
secured  from  all  inferior  jurisdiction ;  and  that  nothing  less 
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than  the  same  supreme  legislative  assembly  in  their  subse- 
quent meetingSy  could  make  him  accountable  for  those  mo- 
tions and  harangues,  to  which  they  had  before  given  their 
approbation .  But  these  axioms,  however  irrefragable  thejr 
may  appear,  have  all  failed  in  the  Athenian  government, 
from  causes  and  principles  too,  which  appear  almost  in- 
evitable. 

By  the  y^»^  Trm^wfun^  or  indictment  of  illegality^  (though 
it  has  not  been  remarked  by  antiquaries  or  commentators) 
any  roan  was  tried  and  punished  in  a  common  court  of 
judicature,  for  any  law  which  had  passed  upon  hi»  motion, 
in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  if  that  law  appeared  to  the 
court  unjust,  or  prejudicial  to  the  public.  I'hus  Demos- 
thenes, finding  that  ship-money  was  levied  irregularly,  and 
that  the  poor  bore  the  same  burden  as  the  rich  in  equip- 
ping the  galleys,  corrected  this  inequality  by  a  very  lisefut 
law,  which  proportioned  the  expedoe  to  the  revenue  and 
income  of  each  individual.  He  moved  for  this  law  in  the 
assembly;  he  proved  its  advantages^;  he  convinced  the 
people,  the  only  legislature  in  Athens ;  the  law  passed,  and 
was  carried  into  execution :  Yet  was  he  tried  in  a  crimi- 
nal court  for  that  law,  upon  the  complaint  6f  the  rich,  who 
resented  the  alteration  that  he  had  introduced  into  the 
finances  ^.  He  was  indeed  acquitted^  upon  proving  anew 
the  usefulness  of  his  law. 

Ctesiphon  moved  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  that 
particular  honours  should  be  conferred  on  Demosthenes, 
as  on  a  dtizen  afiectionate  and  useful  to  the  common- 
wealth :  The  people,  convinced  of  this  truth,  voted  those 
honours :  Yet  was  Ctesiphon  tried  by  the  y^^  xm^mftm. 

•  His  htnogtte  for  it  is  itUl  cxtsnt :  nif i  Sv^t/M^Mf < 
^  PvD  Ctesplranls.  . 
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It  was  asserted,  among  other  topics,  that  Demosthenes  was 
not  a  good  citizen,  nor  affectionate  to  the  commonwealth : 
And  the  orator  was  called  upon  to  defend  bis  friend,  and 
conseqaently  himself  ^  which  he  es^ecuted  by  tjiat  sublime 
piece  of  eloquience,  that  has  ever  since  been  the  admiration 
of  mankind. 

'  After  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  a  law  was  passed  upon  the 
motion  of  Hyperides,  giving  liberty  to  slaves,  and  enroll 
ing  them  in  the  troops  ^.  On  account  of  this  law,  the 
orator  was  afterwards  tried  by  the  indictment  above  men* 
tioned,  and  defended  himself,  among  other  topics,  by  that 
stroke  celebrated  by  Plutarch  and  Longinus.  It  was  not 
/,  said  he,  that  mtrndfor  this  law :  It  was  the  necessities  qf 
war :  it  was  the  battle  qf  Cheron^a*  The  orations  of  De* 
mosthenes  abound  with  many  instances  of  trials  of  this  n»» 
tune,  and  prove  clearly,  that  nothing  was  more  commonly 
practised. 

The  Athenian  Democracy  was  such  a  tumultuous  go- 
vernment as  we  can  scarcely  form  a  notion  of  in  the  pre- 
sent age  of  the  world.  The  whole  collective  body  of  the 
people  voted  in  every  law,  without  any  limitation  of  pro- 
perty, .without  any  distinction  of  rank,  without  control 
from  any  magistracy  or  senate^;  and  consequently  with* 
out  regard  to  order,  justice,  or  prudence.  The  Athenians 
soon  became  sensible  of  the  mischiefs  attending  this  con- 
stitution :  But  being  averse  to  checking  themselves  by  any 
rule  or  restriction,  they  resolved,  at  least,  to  check  their 

*  Plutarchus  In  vita  Decern  Oratorum.  Demosthenes  gives  a  di£Ferent  ac- 
count  of  this  law.  Contra  Aristogiton,  orat  1 1.  He  says,  that  its  purport 
was,  to  render  die  an/upi  (nrt/Koi,  onr  to  restore  the  privilege  of  bearing  offi* 
ces  in  those  who  had  been  decfaff«d  incapable.  Perhaps  these  were  both 
clauses  of  the  same  law. 

^  The  senate  of  the  Bean  was  only  a  less  uuinerous  mob,  chosen  by  lot 
from  among  the  pebple ;  and  their  authority  was*^  not  great. 
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demagogues  or  oounfiellors,  by  the  fear  of  future  punish- 
inent  and  inquiiy.  They  accordingly  instituted  this  re* 
markable  law ;  a  law  esteemed  so  essential  to  their  form  of 
government^  that  Machines  insists  jon  it  as  a  known  truths 
that,  were  it  abolished  or  neglected,  it  were  impossible  for 
the  Democracy  to  subsist  ^. 

The  people  feared  not  any  ill  consequence  to  liberty  from 
the  authority  of  the  criminal  courts  i  because  these  were 
nothing  but  veiy  numerous  juries,  chosen  by  lot  from  a* 
Hiong  the  people.  And  they  justly  considered  themselves 
as  in  a  state  of  perpetual  pupilage ;  where  they  had  an  au- 
thority, after  they  came  to  the  use  of  reason,  not  only  to 
retract  and  control  whatever  had  been  determined,  but 
to  punish  any  guardian  for  measures  which  they  had.  em<« 
braced  by  his  persuasion.  The  same  law  had  place  in 
Thebes  ^,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  usual  practice  in  Athens,  on 
the  establishment  of  any  law  esteemed  very  useful  or  po- 
pular, to  prohibit  for  ever  its  abrogation  and  repeal. 

Thus. the  demagogue,  who  diverted  all  the  public  reve- 
nues to  the  support  of  shows  and  i^ectades,  made  it  cri- 
minal so  much  as  to  move  for  a  repeal  of  this  law  ^.  .Thus 
Leptines  moved  for  a  law,  not  only  to  recall  all  the  immu- 
nities formerly  granted,  but  to  deprive  the  people  for  the 
future  of  the  power  of  granting  any  more  ^.  Thus  all  bills 
of  attainder  ?  were  forbid,  or  laws  that  affected  one  Athe- 

•  In  CtesiphoDtein.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  first  step  after  the  diasolti* 
tion  of  the  Democracy  by  Critias  and  the  thirty,  ^i^as  to  annul  the  ypitpn 
srapenfoficiv,  as  we  learn  from  Pemosd^enes  aarce  Ti/^ox.  l^e  orator  in  this 
oration  gi^es  us  the  words  of  the  law,  es^blishing  the  yftt^w  irapa*»/i«»Vf 
page  297.  ear  edit*  Aldi.  And  he  apcou|&to  fyf  it  from  the  s^me  prindplei 
we  here  reason  upon. 

^  Flat  in  vita  Felop.  ^  Demost  Qlynth.  1,  2. 

*  Pemgst.  contra  Lcpt.  ?  Demost  contra  Aristocratenik 
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niani  without  extending  to  the  whole  commonwealth. 
These  absurd  clauses,  by  which  the  legislature  vainly  at* 
tempted  to  bind  itself  for  ever,  proceeded  ^om  an  uni* 
versal  sense  in  the  people  of  their  own  leVity  and  incon- 
stancy. 

II.  A  wheel  within  a  wheel,  such  as  we  observe  in  the 
German  empire,  is  considered  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  ^  as 
an  absurdity  in  politics :  But  what  must  we  say  to  equal 
wheels,  which  govern  the  same  political  machine,  without 
any  mutual  check,  control,  or  subordination ;  and  yet  pre- 
serve the  greatest  harmony  and  concord  ?  To  establish  two 
distinct  l^islatures,  each  of  which  possesses  fiill  and  abso- 
lute authority  within  itself,  and  stands  in  no  need  of  the 
other's  assistance,  in  order  to  give  validity  to  its  acts  $  this 
may  appear,  beforehandt  altogether  impracticable,  as  long 
as  men  are  actuated  by  the  passions  of  ambition,  emula- 
tion, and  avarice,  which  have  hitherto  been  their  chief  go- 
verning principles.  And  should  I  assert,  that  the  state  I 
have  in  my  eye  was  divided  into  two  distinct  factions,  each 
of  which  predominated  in  a  distinct  legislatures  and  yet 
produced  no  clashing  in  these  independent  powers  $  the 
supposition  may  appear  incredible.  And  If,  to  augment 
the  paradox,  I  should  affirm,  that  this  disjointed,  irregular 
government,  was  the  most  active,  triumphant,  and  illus* 
trious  commonwealth  that  ever  yet  appeared;  I  should 
certainly  be  told,  that  such  a  political  chimera  was  as  ab- 
surd as  any  vision  of  priests  or  poets.  But  there  is  no  need 
for  searching  long,  in  order  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  fore* 
going  suppositions :  For  this  was  actuaUy  the  case  with  the 
Roman  republic. 

The  legislative  power  was  there  lodged  in  the  comitia 

^  ^ssay  pn  the  Freedom  «f  Wit  and  Hnmour,  P«rt  S.  $  2^ 
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centvriata  and  comitia  tribtda.  In  tbe  formeri  it  is  weU 
known,  the  people  voted  according  to  their  census  %  so  that 
when  the  first  class  was  unanimous,  though  it  contained 
not,  perhaps,  the  hundredth  part  of  the  commonwealth,  it 
determined  the  whole  \  and,  with  tbe  authority  of  the  se- 
nate, established  a  law.  In  the  latter,  every  vote  was  equal ; 
and  as  the  authority  of  the  senate  was  not  there  requisite, 
the  lower  people  entirely  prevailed,  and  gave  law  to  tbe 
whole  state.'  In  all  party*divisions,  at  first  between  the 
patricians  and  Plebeians,  afterwards  between  the  nobles 
and  the  people,  the  interest  of  the  aristocracy  was,  predo* 
minant  in  the  first  legislature ;  that  of  the  democracy  in 
tbe  second :  The  one  could  always  destroy  what  the  other 
bad  established :  Nay,  the  one  by  a  sudden  and  unforeseen 
moticMi,  might  take  the  start  of  tbe  other,  and  totally  an« 
hihilate  its  rival,  by  a  vote,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
constitution,  had  the  full  authority  of  a  law*  But  no  such 
contest  is  observed  in  tbe  history  of  Rome ;  No  instance 
of  a  quarrel  between  these  two  legislatures ;  though  many 
between  the  parties  that  governed  in  each.  Whence  arose 
this  concord,  which  may  seem  so  extraordinary  ? 

Tbe  legblature  estaUished  in  Rome,  by  the  authority 
of  Senrius  Tuilius,  was  the  comitia  centuriata^  which,  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  rendered  the  government  for 
some  time  very  aristocratical.  But  the  people,  having 
numbers  and  force  on  their  side,  and  being  elated  with 
frequent  conquests  and  victories  in  their  foreign  wars,  al- 
ways prevailed  when  pudbed  to  extremity,  and  first  ex- 
torted from  the  senate  the  magi^racy  of  the  tribunes,  and 
next  the  legislative  power  of  the  comitia  tribtUa.  It  then 
behoved  the  nobles  to  be  rmore  careful  than,  ever  not  to 
provoke  the  people.  For  beside  the  force  which  the  lat- 
ter were  always  possessed  of,  tbey  had  now  got  possession 
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of  legal  authority,  and  cpuld  instantly  break  in  pieces  any 
order  or  instita^on  which  directly  opposed  them.  By  in- 
trigue) by  influen<^,  by  money,  by  combipation,  and  by 
the  respect  paid  to  their  character,  the  nobles  might  often 
prevail,  and  direct  the  wbqle  machine  of  government : 
But  had  they  openly  set  their  comitia  ceniuriata  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  tribtUay  they  had  soon  lost  the  advantage  of 
that  institution,  tc^ether  with  their  consuls,  praetors,  ediles, 
and  all  the  magistrates  elected  by  it.  But  the  comitiq,  tri- 
buta^  not  having  the  same  reason  for  respecting  the  cen* 
tvriata^  frequently  repealed  laws  &vourable  to  the  aristo- 
cracy :  They  limited  the  authority  of  the  nobles,  protected 
the  people  from  pppression,  and  controlled  the  actions  of 
the  senate  and  magistracy.  The  centuriata  found  it  con- 
venient always  to  submit ;  and  though  equal  in  authority, 
yet  being  inferior  in  power,  durst  never  directly  give  any 
sjiock  to  the  other  legislature,  either  by  repealing  its  laws, 
or  establishing  laws  which  It  foresaw  would  soon  be  re- 
pealed by  it. 

No  instance  is  found  of  any  opposition  or  stru^^Ie  be- 
tween these  comitia^  except  one  slight  attempt  of  this  kind, 
mentioned  by  Appian  in  the  third  book  pf  his  civil  wars. 
Mark  Antony,  resolving  to  deprive  Decimus  Brutus  of 
the  government  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  railed  in  the  Forums 
and  called  one  of  the  copiitia^  in  order  tp  prevent  the 
meeting  of  the  pther,  which  had  been  ordered  by  the  se- 
nate. But  affair^  were  then  fallei^  into  such  confusion, 
and  the  Roman  constitution  Wias  so  near  its  final  dissolu* 
lion,  that  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  such  an  expe- 
dient This  contest,  besides,  was  founded  more  on  form 
than  party.  It  was  the  senate  who  ordered  the  comitia  tri^ 
ffida,  that  they  might  obstruct  the  meeting  of  the  centuriu'- 

VOL.  J.  2  b 
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ta,  which,  bjr  %ht  ettm^iftiMr  &!t  at  lemt  fkfom  Iff  ihe  go-^ 
vernment,-  tatM  ak>ne  disfyose  0f  profliieefi. 

Cicero  i^as  reealfed  bjr  Ihe  comUta  centurUUai  thougb 
banished  by  the  tributa^  that  is^  by  A  pkbiseHuin*  B«t  hiH 
baftisfament,  we  nfby  observe^  liever  was  considered  as  M 
legal  deed>  arising  ftom  the  free  choice  a&d  iiie]iliali€ai  df 
the  people.  It  wasr  always  aseribed  to  the  vk^ce  akMi0 
of  Clodius,  and  to  the  diserdei^  ittt^odtteed  by  hk&  kM 
the  goryernmeht. 

IIL  The  third  eustonl^  trhkh  we  putpoBe  tD  remark, 
regards  ETigltind ;  thoogh  it  be  not  so  iAiportaf^t  m  Ihose^ 
which  we  have  pointed  oiit  in  AtheAs  and  Rome^  k  no  le^ 
singular  and  unexpected.  It  is  a  maxim  in  |)olit}cs»  whid^ 
we  readily  admit  as  nndiq[>uted  and  unitei^al,  that  a  power^ 
however  great,  When  granted  by  law  to  an  eminent  tna^ 
gistrate,  is  not  sfo  dangerous  to  Kberty,  as  an  authority^ 
howevei'  inconsiderable,  whieh  he  acqalfen  A-Om  violenee 
and  tisiitpation.  For,  besides  that  the  law  always  limits 
every  power  which  it  bestows,  the  very  receiving  it  as  a 
coticession  establishes  the  authority  Ivhenee  it  1»  derived, 
and  preserves  the  harmony  of  the  constittition.  By  the 
game  right,  that  one  prerogative  is  assumed  without  law, 
atiother  may  also  be  claimed,  and  another^  with  still  great** 
er  facility ;  while  the  first  Usurpations  both  serte  as  prece^ 
dents  to  the  following,  and  give  force  to  inaintain  them. 
Hence  the  heroism  of  Hampden's  conduct^  who  sustained 
the  whole  violence  of  iioyal  prosecution,  rathet*  thah  pay  a 
tax  of  tlyenty  shillings  not  imposed  by  parHament^  henee 
the  care  of  all  the  English  patriots  to  guard  against  the 
first  encroachments  of  the  cirown ;  ahd  hence  alone  the  csi* 
istence,  at  this  day^  of  English  liberty. 

There  is,  however,  one  occasion,  where  the  parliament 
has  departed  from  this  maxim  ;  and  that  is^  in  the  pr^ss- 
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a^  ^saaiaeifL    The  e^weise  ml  an  ivte^lar  pem^  i|  hefe 
t«iei%  fit ronUt^  in  ihc  cvoimii}  and  diough  k  ha»  tte* 
qaenily  lisea  imdep  (liqjibcvabion  how  iWt  powei^  might  he 
rendered  legale  ami  gtante^  undei*  pvcpev  veslriotioiifl,  te 
tlhe  tvwtff  ^Ut  ac^  safe  eaipedieRt  ooaid[  ever  be  proposed 
fiMf  thM  parpa9^  find  the^  danger  to  IMierty  alw^iys  appeal^ 
^  greater:  froiD  hi«  than  from  MiurpalkMi*    When  this 
power  is  eBoeeciitd  to  no  other  end  t^^n  to  man  the  navy> 
men  willMiiglji  saboate  toi  it  fbom.  a  seme  ol  its  use  and  ne^. 
eestttjr^  and  thia  sailors*  -who  are  aboe  afiected  by  it,  ind 
Ml  hod]»  tosiipport  them,  im  elaiikung  the  rights  and  prt* 
vtteget  which  th§  bir^  ^paiits»  with^t  diitinotioni  to  all 
£i^lish  sttligeets.    But  ^peom  this  pcmetv  pn  any  oceaaion^ 
made  an  instrument  of  faction  or  ministerial  tyranny,  the 
opposite  faction,  and  indeed  all  lovers  of  their  countryi 
would  immediately  take  the  alarm,  and  support  the  in« 
jured  party ;  the  liberty  of  Englishmen  would  be  asserted ; 
juries  would  be  implacable ;  and  the  tools  of  tyranny,  act- 
ing both  against  law  and  equity,  would  meet  with  the  se- 
verest vengeance.    On  the  other  hand,  were  the  parlia- 
ment to  grant  such  an  authority,  they  would  probably  fall 
into  one  of  these  two  inconveniences.     They  would  either 
bestow  it  under  so  many  restrictions  as  would  make  it  lose 
its  effect,  by  cramping  the  authority  of  the  crown  ;  or  they 
would  render  it  so  large  and  comprehensive,  as  might  give 
occasion  to  great  abuses,  for  which  we  could,  in  that  case, 
have  no  remedy.     The  very  irregularity  of  the  practice  at 
present  prevents  its  abuses,  by  affording  so  easy  a  remedy 
against  them. 

I  pretend  not,  by  this  reasoning,  to  exclude  all  possi- 
bility of  contriving  a  register  for  seamen,  which  might 
man  the  navy,  without  being  dangerous  to  liberty.  I  only 
observe^  that  no  ^atisfiictory  scheme  of  that  nature  has  yet 
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been  proposed.  Rather  than  adopt  any  project  hitherto 
invented,  we  continue  a  practice  seemingly  the  nuist  ab- 
surd and  unaccountable.  Anthony,  in  limes  of  iiill  in-^ 
ternal  peace  and  concord,  is  armed  against  law.  .  A  con- 
tinued yiolence  is  permitted  in  the  crown,  amidst  the  great- 
est jealousy  and  watchfulness  in  the  people;  nay,  pro- 
ceeding from  those  very  principles.  Liberty,  in  a  country 
of  the  highest  liberty,  is  left  entirely  to  its  own  defence, 
without  any  countenance  or  protection.  The  wild  state 
of  nature  is  renewed,  in  one  of  the  most  civilized  societies 
of  mankind ;  ai|d  great  violence  and  disorder  are  com- 
mitted with  impunily;  while  the  one  party  [deads  obe- 
dience to  the  supreme  magtstratey  the  other  the  sanction 
of  fundamental  laws. 


ESSAY  XL 


OF  THE  POPULOUSNESS  OF  ANCIENT  NATIONS, 

1  HERE  is  very  little  ground,  either  from  reason  or  ob- 
servation, to  conclude  the  world  eternal  or  incorruptible. 
The  continual  and  rapid  motion  of  matter,  the  violent  re- 
volutions with  which  every  part  is  agitated,  the  changes 
remariced  in  the  heavens,  the  plain  traces  as  well  as  tra- 
dition of  an  universal  deluge,  or  general  convulsion  of  the 
elements ;  all  these  prove  strongly  the  mortality  of  this  fa- 
bric of  the  world,  and  its  passage,  by  corruption  oi(  dis- 
solution, from  one  state  or  order  to  another.  It  must 
therefore,  as  well  as  each  individual  form  which  it  con- 
tains, have  its  infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age ;  and 
it  is  probable,  that  in  all  these  variations,  man.  equally 
with  every  animal  and  vegetable,  will  partake.  In  the 
flourishing  age  of  the  world,  it  may  be  expected,  that  the 
human  species  should  possess  greater  vigour  both  of  mind 
and  body,  more  prosperous  health,  higher  spirits,  longer 
life,  and  ai  stronger  inclination  and  power  of  generation. 
But  if  the  general  system  of  things,  and  human  society  of 
<»ur8e,  have  any  such  gradual  revolutions,  they  are  too 
doW'to  be  idiscernible  in  ihttt  short  period  which  is  com- 
prehended by.  history  and  tradition.  Stature  and  ^  force  of 
body,  length  of  life,  even  courage  and  extent  of  genius, 
seem  hitherto  to  have  been  naturally,  in  all  ages,  pretty 
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much  the  same.  The  arts  and  sciences,  indeed,  ha?e 
flouri^hed  in  one  period,  and  have  decayed  in  another; 
but  we  may  observe,  that  at  the  time  when  they  rose  to 
greatest  perfection  among  one  people,  they  were  perhaps 
totally  unknown  to  aA  the  neighbouring  nations;  and 
though  they  universally  decayed  in  one  age,  yet  in  a  suc- 
ceeding generation  they  again  revived,  and  diffused  them- 
selves  over  the  world.  As  far,  therefore,  as  observation 
reaches,  there  is  no  universal  diSerence  discernible  in  the 
human  species  ;  and  though  it  were  allowed,  that  the  unir 
venet  Uke  an  -animal  hody^  bad «  nMiltal  ^qgness  from 
ialMM^y  to  old^e,  j^et  >as  k  muit  sdU  ^  'oneertak),  whe- 
ther, at  present,  k  be  advaaw^  to  4ts  point  4)f|)«9fiBicti^*, 
or  dedinifig  from  k,  we  cannot  -tbepoe^esu^lMse  «ojr  dfi^ 
Gi^  in  humui  nature  K  To  iprove,  4bcrcfiir%  dr  liotwHimt 
for  ihai  superior  p^ukusness  «f  4mti^t^»  which  is  ooM^ 
monly  supp^teed,  %  the  JmagiBaQr  jFeuth  or  vigour  of  die 
worid,  will  soarcdy  be  •admitted  kty  Mj  just  rehsoncn. 
These  general  pi^sieal  Causes  ought  eativelgr  <to  be  ^cxdki^ 
ded  from  this  que^dn^ 

There  ate  indeed  some  mofe  ^artienbir  pk^skml  raanm 
of  importasce^  tDieeases  4ire  tnentioBed  kl  Imtiqaity^ 
which  are  ahaest  Mfidino^M  to  modem  itiediokie;  4md  new 
-diseases  have  ^M4sen  land  jproptigated  A^msekes^  of  wbidi 
tbw*««re  no  tvaoes  in  oaeienl;  hisloty.  In ^hiscpanicMkl: 
we  may  observe^  tyMfti  ootapiirisra,  that  the  •disadiranti^ 
is  louch  on  the  side  of  the  'modisrns.  Not  towentkift 
«ome  others  of  less  moment,  the  «m«ll-j|>OK*ooDMlnfi9  sodi 
ravages,  ^  would  oknost  tdoUe  acebunt  finr  Dheigreataii* 
^riority  ascribed  to  ontient  times.  The  4ealh  or.  'dke 
twelfth  p^  of  madiind  deitNye^ovetgrgMenitie&^dBfa^ 

• 
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jBudce  a  •  Wt  .difiSmnce,  it  oify  he  though,  ia  the  amnbers 
j9f  rtihc  peoples  and  wJben  ^oi&od  to  mnereal  distempers,  a 
msm  {dague  «diftised  ewsy  iviiere^  diis  disease  is  perhi^s 
itsqwiTalei^ty  hg  its  fioaataat  iipcration,  to  the  tfacee  great 
scourges  of  mankind,  war,  pestilence^  and  famine.  Were 
it  cerfeatn^  jfc^Mfoc^  that  fOioieDt  timm  wer^  mor^  pc^u- 
JboB  iAmx  the  present,  and  cQuld  no  morid  icauses  be  9jBr 
4ugned  tibr  so  great  a  .change,  diese  physical  causes  alone, 
in  :lhe  opinien  oi  many,  vouid  be  sufficient  to  give  us  satis- 
Acfeion  on  Aat  head. 

Sttt  is  S  '{ccsrtain,  that  antiquky  was  so  much  more  po- 
pnloufl,  as  is  pretended  ?  The  extravagances  qf  Vossiu^ 
wMsl  rf^gasditoithifi  Jidjeet, are  well  known.  But  aji  author 
jof  mich  gneater  geiuus  and  discernment  has  ventured  to 
affirm,  >tbat  according  to  the  best  con^putations  which  these 
jSUl^ects  will  admit  o^  there  axe  not  now,  on  the  face  erf*  the 
earth,  the  ififiiath  part  jof  mankindf  which  existed  in  the 
tiilie.of  Julius  fisBsar  '.  It  may  easily  be  observed,  that  the 
ooiuparison,  in.lhis^oase,  muat  be  imperfect,  evjen  though 
ire  confine  <QUff8elves  ito  the  scene  of  ancient  history ;  £u«> 
ssop^  and  .the  nations  jound  the  Mediterranean.  We 
know  not  eaaadiLy  the  numbers  of  auy  European  JuAgdom, 
or  even  city,  at^preseiit :  How  can  we  pretend  to  ci^lculate 
those  jof  jmoient  ,dlies  and  states,  'where  historians  ha^ve  left 
US  auch  impesfect  traces  ?  For  my  .p^t,  the  mattpr  appears 
to  jam  I  so  juncevtain,  that,  .as  1  intend  to  ihrow  together 
aomexeflactions.on  that  ^ad,  I  shaU  intermingle  the  in* 
qairy  oonoerningcauftr^  with  that. concerning^ocito/  .whiofi 
oug^  never  jto  be  admilfted,  >where  the  facts  can  be  ascer- 
tained wkh  any  ttdevable  ^lasuranoe.  Wieahall,^?^,  con* 
aider  whether  it  be  probable,  from  what  we  know  of  the 

«  Xettres  Fersanes.    See  also  L*£sprit  des  Loix,  liv.  xxiii.  cap.  1 7, 1 8, 1 9. 
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situation  of  society  in  both  period^  tbat  antiqaity  must 
have  been  more  populous ;  secondly,  whether  in  reality  it 
was  so.  If  I  can  make  it  appear,  that  the  conclusion  is 
not  so  certain  as  is  pretended,  in  favour  of  antiquity,  it  is 
all  I  aspire  to. 

In  general,  we  may  observe^  that  the  qaesttoo  with  re^ 
gard  to  the  comparative  populonsness  of  i^es  or  kingdoms^ 
implies  important  consequences,  and  commonly  determines 
concerning  the  preference  of  their  whole  police,  their  man- 
ners, and  the  constitution  of  their  government.  For  as 
there  is  in  all  men,  both  male  and  female,  a  desire  and 
power  of  generation,,  more  active  than  is  ever  universally 
exerted,  the  restraints  which  they  lie  under  must  proceed 
from  some  difficulties  in  their  situation,  which  it  belongs 
to  a  wise  legislature  carefully  to  observe  and  remove*  Al* 
most  every  man,  who  thinks  he  can  maintain  a  family, 
will  have  one ;  and  the  human  species,  at  this  rate  of  pro- 
pagation, would  more  than  double  every  generation.  How 
fast  do  mankind  multiply  in  every  colony  or  new  setde- 
ment;  where  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  provide  for  a  fistmily  ; 
and  where  men  are  nowise  straitened  or  confined  as  in 
long-established  governments  ?  History  tells  us  frequendy 
of  plagues  which  have  swept  away  the  third  or  fourth  part 
of  a  people ;  yet  in  a  generation  or  two^  the  destruction 
was  not  perceived,  and  the  society  had  again  acquired 
their  former  number.  The  lands  which  were  cultivated, 
the  houses  built,  the  commodities  raised,  the  riches  ac* 
quired,  enabled  the  people,  who  e^c^>ed,  immediately  to 
marry  and  to  rear  families,  which  supplied  the  place  of  those 
who  had  perished  a.     And,  for  a  like  reason,  every  wise^ 

*  This  too  is  a  good  reason  why  the  small-pox  does  not  depopulate  coun<-f 
tries  so  much  as  may  at  first  sight  be  imagined.    Where  there  is  room  fyf 
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just,  and  miM  goTernment,  by  renderingutfae  condition  of 
ks  sabject  easy  and  secure,  will  always  abound  most  in 
people,  as  well  as  in  commodities  and  riches.  A  country, 
indeed,  whose  dimate  and  soil  are  fitted  for  vines,  will  na- 
turally be  more  populous  than  one  which  produces  com 
only,  and  that  more  populous  than  one  which  is  only  fitted 
for  pasturage.  In  general,  warm  climates,  as  the  nece^i- 
ties  of  the  inhabitants  are  there  fewer,  and  vegetation 
more  powerful,  are  likely  to  be  most  populous :  But  if  every 
thing  dse  be  equal,  it  seems  natural  to  expect  that,  where- 
ever  there  are  most  happiness  and  virtue,  and  the  wisest 
institutimis,  there  will  also  be  most  people. 

The  question,  therefore,  concerning  the  populousness 
of  anci^it  and  modem  times,  being  allowed  of  great  im- 
portance, it  will  be  requisite,  if  we  would  bring  it  to  some 
determination,  to  compare  both  the  domestic  and  political 
situation  of  these  two_periods,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  facts 
by  their  moral  causes;  which  is  ihejirst  view  in  which  we 
proposed  to  consider  them. 

The  thief  difierence  between  the  domestic  economy  of 
the  ancients  and  that  of  the  modems,  conisists  in  the  prac- 
tice of  slavery,  which  prevaSed  among  the  former,  and 
which  has  been  abolished  for  some  centuries  throusrhout 
the  greater  part  of  Europe.  Some  passionate  adifiirers  of 
die  andents,  and  zealous  partisansofdvil  liberty,  (for  these 
sentiments,  as  they  are^  both  of  them,  in  the  main,  ex- 
tremely just,  are  found  to  be  almost  inseparable),  cannot 
forbear  regretting  the  loss  of  this  institution ;  and  whilst 
they  brand  all  submission  to  the  government  of  a  single 

nora  people,  they  will  alwfjfs  afis^  eren  without  the  assistance  of  natu- 
lalixation  bills.  It  is  remarked  by  Don  Geronimo  De  Ustariz,  that  the 
proylnces  of  Spain,  which  send  most  people  to  the  Indies,  are  most  popu- 
lous ;  which  proceeds  from  their  superior  riches.' 
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fieiwa  vtA  .dMiihfmfli  idaMminatMniof  flovery^  ihqr  wpaU 
gladly  reduce  the  greater  put  af  nsnkind  to  real  al»- 
very  juad  subjaotion.     But  to  <»e  ^wbo  cowiders  coolly  ta^i 
the  subject,  it  ^l  apftear,  that  haman  astofe,  in  gentfal, 
leaUy  enjoys  mom  liberty  at  :preMat,  im  <the  most  arbitrary 
gomemmeiit  of  Earepe,  than  it  ever  did  daring  the  mogt 
floufifihiog  period  of  ancient  times.     As  mndi  as  sab*- 
mission  to  a  petty  fMrince,  whose  dommioBs  extend  aotbe^ 
yond  a  sii^le  €ftty,  is  more  ^rierous  ihaii  -obedieaiQe  to  « 
great  moMrchi  so  much  is  domestic  sbvery  mAre  oruel 
and  oppnessjive  .than  Anj  civtl  sidijection  whatsoever.    The 
more  the  master  is  cemoired  irom  us  an  place  and  rank^ 
the  greater  liberty  me  ei^oj ;  the  less  are  our  actions  in- 
spected and  oontnoUed ;  and  ^the  funter  that  cnid  com* 
pM^isQB  beeomes  betMeeBom*,own<subjedJioo,  andiheifiiee*- 
dora,  and  even  jdoBMnion  of  another.     The  veouaos  whidi 
are  found  ^f  domestic  riaRrery^  in  the  Amerioin  ooleniesi 
and  among  some  fianifiean  nations,  would  never  sorcfy 
create  a  desire  ofrendering.it  more  uoiversad.     The  litde 
'bumaBity«  ^commonly  «i)aerved  in  {wraons,  accastomed, 
from  their  ja&acy,  io  exeodse  so  great  authoci^  over  ithfdr 
fdlow  fcreaturea,  and  to  {trample  open  »humaa  inatnre,  vn&ee 
sufficient  ak)9e  to  disgust  us'vnbh  that^unbouoded  domkiion. 
Nor  can  a  more  -probable  reason  be  assigned  ifpr  idie  seirere, 
I  nngbt  say,  rbarbarous  manners  of  ancient  tknes,  than  the 
practice  (of  domestic  darery;  by  which  reveryiman  of >raidc 
was  ircndered  a  petty  Igmmt,  tand  jedmcated  lOnudst  fihe^at* 
teiy,  jsobmisatoBi,  and  tlow  ^debasement  fof  iiis  4dafe8. 

Acc<Kding  to  ancient  :pitactice,  all  checks  were*on  the 
inferiori  to  restrain  him  to  the  duty  of  submission ;  none 
on  the  superior,  to  engage  him  to  ^e  reciprocal  dnties  of 
gentleness  and  humanity.  In  modern  times,  a  bad  servant 
finds  not  easily  a  good  master^  nor  a  bad  master  .a /good 
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: ;  Hnd  tke  eheoks  «re  miliml^  «akaUly  k>  At  inviob* 
ble  and  eterad  U««  of  veMon  and  eqmt^f* 

fliaclHtoin  of  eapoAng  t>U,  osekflB,  or  sick  alavea  in  an 
Maud  of  Ab  f^ber,  Aete  to  etar^,  aeems  Co  iia^  been 
j>i«0(^  eonHMnni  Rome  $  «m1  wbaigfcr  cecwCTed,  after  ha- 
jfjag  hem  «  aapoiad,  hid  kis  Wbegtf  |;iteai  4mi  bj  an 
MKet  of  tlva  Empeiior.  Clmdins  $  in  which  ft  was  likewise 
4bri)idd0B  to  kSI  any  «lav«  ner^  fbr  aid  ageor  sfidoaess'** 
Bat  supposing  that  this  edict  was  strictly  obeyed,  woaM 
ithrtterlbedomaadcttieatnient'cf  dffrei,  w  vender  their 
ibft$  mndu  indre  coaArtabltS  W>e  «my  imagine  what 
*0liwrs  lawJd  praciiae^  wiiai  It  WW  the  pgcfessed  «^ 
tbe  dder-Gatoii  to  sell  his  snperannvated  shrres  ibr  any 
pride,  iraAer  than  maintainwfadt  be  esteemed  a  wseleBtbar- 
<den^« 

The^a^eatidaif  or  duqgeima,  wheredaws  in<chaiBs  wera 
iaMedflo  wiiri^  wercveryjoommiMi  idl  over  kaiy.  Cdkh 
lyaalla  ^  adwes,  ahat  they  be  dwaya  bniit  under  gronnd? 
•jnd  redaasmenda  ^  at  aa  the  ahiQr  df  a  carefal  overseer,  to 
ioaU  'ovar  every  day  the  names  of  these  slaves,  like  ihe  mas* 
4arii^  wf  a  -ragimenl:  or  ship^  ciHapany,  in  ovder  to  liinow 
presently  when  any  of  them  had  deserted  ;  *  a  proof  of  the 
Aoftenfcy-oftthese  ergasttda^  snd^  (he  groat  number  of 
jdavea  utfiially  confined  in  ihem« 

A  chained  slave  &r  aiporter  was'nsaai  in  Borne,  as>a|i^ 
jpon^fipoBi  Ovid%  and  oUbor  audMnrs  ^^  Had  weft  th^ 
jpeciple^ahaken  off  aU. sense  of  conpaasion  towards .ldiatiii»- 
JuilPpy  )parC  -of  their  speoicB,  wvuld  they  have  presented 


*  Suetonius  m  tHa  Oaudii.  ^  Flut  in  Yita  Catonig. 

•Lib.Lcsp.6.  ^  *  nb.ii.cap.1. 

^  amMr.>]ib.i  Useg/'S. 

'  avetra.  de^SttiB  Rhetor.  'Soakotbie  stident  poet,  JanUorif  imHnnire^ 
frnptdimtnta  aiMtta.- 
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their  friendfif  at  the  first  entrance,  with  such  an  image  of 
the  severity  of  the  master  and  misery  of  the  slave? 

Nothing  so  common  in  all  trials,  even  of  civil  causes,  as 
to  call  for  the  evidence  of  slaves ;  which  was  always  extent- 
ed  by  the  most  exquisite  torments*  Demosthenes  says  % 
tbati  where  it  was  possible  to  produce^  for  the  same  &ct, 
either  freemen  or  daves^  as  witnesses,  the  judges  always 
preferred  the  torturing  of  slaves,  as  a  more  certain  evi- 
dence ^. 

Seneca  draws  a  picture  of  that  disorderly  luxury,  whick 
changes  day  into  night,  and  night  into-  day,  and  inverts 
every  stated  hour  of  every  office  in  life*  Among  other 
circumstances,  such  as  displacing  the  mealff  and  times  of 
bathing,  he  mentions,  that,  regularly  about  the  third  hour 
of  the  night,  the  neighbours  of  one,  who  indulges  this  false 
refinement,  hear  the  noise  of  whips  and  lashes;  and,  upon 
inquiry,  find  that  he  is  then  taking  an  account  of  the  con- 
duct of  his  servants,  and  giving  them  due  correction  and 
discipline*  This  is  not  remarked  as  an  instance  of  cruel- 
ty, but  only  of  disorder,  which,  even  in  actions  the  most 
usual  and  methodical,  changes  the  filed  hours  that  an  es- 
tablished custom  had  assigned  for  them  ^. 

But  our  present  business  is  only  to  consider  the  infln- 
ence  of  slavery  on  the  populousness  of  a  state*  It  is  pre- 
tended, that,  in  this  particular,  the  ancient  practice  had 
infinitely  the  advantage,  and  was' the  ^bief  cause  of  that 
extreme  populouHiess,  which  is  supposed  iti  those  times. 
At  present,  aU  masters  discourage  the  marrying*  of  their 

male  servants,  and  admit  not  by  any  means  the  marriage 

•J 

*  In  Oniterem  Orat  1. 

^  The  same  practice  was  very  common  in  Home ;  but  Cicero  seems  not 
to  think,  this  evidence  so  certain  as  the*testimony  of  free-citizens,  ^ro  Calio> 
^  See  Nora  [U.] 
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of  the  female,  who  are  then  supposed  altogether  incapa«^ 
eHated  for  their  service.  But  where  the  property  of  the 
servants  is  lodged  in  the  master,  their  marriage  forms  hi» 
riches,  and  brings  him  a  succession  of  slaves,  that  supply 
the  place  of  thoise  whom  age  and  infirmity  have  disabled^** 
He  encourages,  therefore,  their  propagation  aa  much  aa 
lliat  of  hi9  cattle;  rears  the  young  with  the  same  care^ 
and  educates  theata  to  some  art  or  calling,  which  may  ren- 
der them  more  useful  or  valuable  to  him^  The  opulent 
Bre^  by  this  policy,  interested  in  the  being  at  least,  though 
nbt  iti  the  well-being  of  the  poor ;  and  enrich  themselves 
by  ititreabing  the  number  and  industry  of  those  who  are 
itobjected  tO'  them*  Each  man,  being  a  sovereign  in  his 
own  family  f  has  the  same  interest  with  regard  to  it^  as  the 
princ6  with  regard  to  the  state  ;  and  has  not,  like  the 
prince,  any  opposite  motives  of  ambition  or  vain-glory/ 
which  may  lead  him  to  depopulate  his  little  sovereignty. 
All  of  it  is,  at  all  times,  under  his  eye ;  and  he  has  Insure 
to  inspect  the  most  minute  detail  of  the  marriage  and  edi^* 
cation  of  his  subjects  a.  • 

Such  are  the  consequences  of  domestic  slavery,  accord* 
ing  to  the  first  aspect  and  appearance  of  things :  But  if 
we  enter  more  deeply  into  the  subject,  we  shall  perhaps 
find  reason  to  retract  our  hasty  determinatiofis.  -  The 
comparison  is  shocking  between  the  management  of  human 
creatures  and  that  of  cattle ;  but  being  extremely  just, 


*  We  may  here  observe,  that  if  domestic  slavery  really  increased  popu* 
lottsness,  it  would  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  that  the  hiq>piness  of 
any  society  and  its  pqpulousness  are  necessary  attendants.  A  .sia8|?r»  from 
humour  or  interest,  may  make  his  slaves  very  unhappy,  yet  .be  careful,  ^m 
interest,  to  increase  their  number.  Their  marriage  is  not  a  matter  of  choict 
to  them,  more  than  any  other  action  of  their  life. 


■J 
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irbeD  appiicd  la  tbe  pv€Mnt  9iil))ecW  it  mtay  Vwt  pp^P^r  «9^ 
trace  ibe  ccmequeoee^  of  it.  4^t  tjh^  <»f»u4»  near  iiU.gr«ft( 
cit)es»  im  ail  p(qp«kMis»ri9h,  iti4tliJtviiHi^  p(9ViMc»^  fev  99^ 
tk  aie  brvd.  Provliiaim  M^n^l^  iitttfndftnc(g,  Ith^m  M% 
there  de»r ;  md  mea  And  their  ^ecowt  beHeir  i»  bvyiog 
the  cait]e»  after  they  eooe  t9i  a  owrfam  age»  &Qm  the  re» 
noter  wnA  eboeper  Qeim^ee^  Theni  ^r^cedweq^nft^  ifae 
only  breedk^  cottottie»  Ibv  caltk ;  and*  hgr  n  fNerity  «f 
xtaeaB)  for  siea  tog,  wfa«A  the  latter  ere  pul  w  the  »ame 
fiwUDg  with  the  former.  To  xear  a  ehild  in  London  till 
he  oottM  be  aQrviceable»  would  <09i  much  deairei  tbeii  tp 
buy  ooe  of  the  same  ege  from  Scotland  or  Ivdw4  where 
he  bad  been  bred  in  a  ootti^gf^  eovered  with.  rag%  md  fa) 
on  oatmeal  and  potatoca.  Theee  who  bad  4levo9f  ^ire? 
fore,  in  all  the  rioher  and  more  populous  countriesy  would 
discourage  the  pregnen^y  of  the  female^  and  (^ther  pro« 
Tent  or  destroy  the  birth.  The  human  fpeeies  would  pe* 
rish  in  those  places  where  it  ought  to  increase  the  fasteils 
and  a  perpetual  recruit  be  wanted  from  the  poorer  and 
more  desert  provinces.  Such  a  continued  drem  woukl 
tend  mightily  to  depopulate  the  statei  and  render  great 
cities  ten  times  more  destructive  than  with  us ;  where  eve* 
zy  man  is  muster  of  himself»  and  provides  for  bis  children 
from  the  powerful  instinct  of  naturei  not  the  CAlcnlatioi^ 
of  sordid  interest  If  London*  at  present^  without  much 
increasioi^  needs  a  yearly  recruit  from  tb^  4K>nntry  of  SOW 
people,  as  is  usually  computed,  what  must  it  require^  if  the 
greater  part  of  the  tradesmen  and  common  people  were 
slaves,  and  were  hindered  from  breeding  by  their  9wn^ 
dons  masters  ? 

All  ancient  authors  tell  us,  that  there  was  a  perpetual 
flux  of  slaves  to  Italy,  from  the  remoter  proyincest  pertii* 
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cdavly  Syria^  CSKcia  ^f  Cippadodns  and  Ihe  Lesser  AAa, 
TlH^tfoe,  and  Egypt:  Yet  tbe  nomiber  of  people  did!  not 
incveose  in  Italy ;  aad  writen  complaift  of  the  continual 
decay  of  industry  and  agriculture  i>.  Where  then  i»  tbal 
extreme  fertilhy  of  tbe  Roman  sliaves^  which  is  connonrly 
supposed  i  So&r  £rom  multipiyiiig^  they  could  noCt  it  seemSf 
80  much  aa  keep  up  the  sCodc  witkoat  inuDense  recruUs. 
And  though  great  mimbers  were  ccnitiDnaUy  mamwutted 
audi  converted  into  Roman  citixene)  tbe  numbers  ev&k  of 
tbe^  did  not  increase^,  titt  the  freedom  of  the  city  was 
oeimnluniGated  to  foreigB  proviaceSk 

The  term  for  a  slave,  born  and  bred  in  the  family,  waa 
vema  ^  ;  and  these  slaves  seem  to  have  been  entitled  by  cus- 
tom to  privilegea  and  indolences  beyond  olbeni;  a  suffi- 
cient reamn  wky  the  masters  would  no4  be  fond  of  rearing 
tmuny  of  that  kind  ^  Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the 
maxims  of  oot  pfamlers^  will  acknowledge  tbe  justness  of 
ibis  observation  ^» 

*  Ten  thousand  slaves  in  a  day  have  oi^en  been  sold  for  tbe  use  of  Uie  Ro« 
sians,  at  Delus  in  dfida.    Stndbo,  lib.  zIt. 

I*  CdltmeUif  lib.  h  praoen,  et  caf^  2.  ct  7.  Varvo^  lib.  iii-cap.  1.  Hocat. 
lib.  ii  od«  15.  Tacit.  AnnaL  lib.  iii.  cap.  54.  Sueton.  in  vita  Aug.  cap.z]ii. 
Plin.  lib.  XYiii.cap.  15. 

^  JUinore  indiei  plebe  ingentia,  says  Tadtus»  Ann.  Hb.  xxkr*  cop.  7* 

^  aee  Nmb  [X.} 

*  Vema  is  used  by  Roman  writers  as  a  word  equivalent  to  tcurrOf  on  ao» 
oonnt  of  the  petulance  and  impudence  of  those  slaves.  Mart  lib.  i.  ep.  42. 
H«tio6  also  m«ltloiis  tbe  veffiM  procmeti :  amd  Fttfoniu%  capw  d4.  vermUa 
W^iUtai*    aauMa,  D«  Fkovidk.  cap.  i.  wmuUtrmm  Ucentm. . 

'  It  is  eea^tod  In  tile  West  lndies»  that  a  stock  of  skvsa  gMnr  wMw 
five  pet  tetdk  e»wy  yeap|  unless  new  slavea  be  bongbt  toiecruiithflm.  Tbey 
are  not  Mt  to  keep  lip  tlMir  nuanber,  even  in  those  warn  countries  wbet» 
clothes  and  provisions  are  so  easfly  got.  How  much  more  nnut  tfaia  hfqipen 
in  European  cotintric8>  and  in  or  near  great  cities  ?  I  shall  add,  that»  ftom 
the  experience  of  our  planteray  slavei^  is  as  little  advantageous  to  the  master 
as  to  the  slavey  wherever  hired  servants  can  be  procured.  A  man  is  obliged 
tj>  cbthe  and  feed  his  slave ;  and  he  does  no  more  for  his  aervant :  Hie  prk» 
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Attieas  is  much  praised  by  his  historiaD^  for  the  care 
which  he  took  in  recruiting  his  family  from  the  slaves  bom 
in  it  * :  May  we  not  thence  infer,  that  thi&practi<»  was  not 
then  very  common  ? 

The  names  of  slaves  in  the  Greek  comedies,  Stbus, 
Mysus,  Geta,  Thrax,  Davius,  Lybus,  Phbyx,  &c.  af-. 
ford  a  presumption,  that,  at  Athens  at  least,  most  of  the . 
daves  were  imported  from  foreign  countries.     Tbe  Atber 
nians,  says  Strabo  b,  gave  to  their  slaves,  either  th#  names, 
of  the  nations  whence  they  were  brought,  as  Lydus,  Sy- 
Bus  i  or  the  names  that  w«re  most  common  among  those, 
nations,  as  Manes,  or  Mioas,  to  a  Phrygian,  Tibias  to  a 
Paphlagomian, 

Demosthenes,  having  mentioned  a  law  which  forbad 
any  man  to  strike  the  slave  of  another,  praises  the  bumar 
nity  of  this  law;  and  adds,  that  if  the.  barbarians,  from; 
whom  the  slaves  were  bought,  had  information  that  their 
countrymen  met  with  such  gentle  treatmeoit,  they  would 
entertain  a  great  esteem  for  the  Athenians  ^.  Isocrates^ 
too  insinuates,  that  the  slaves  of  ^he  preeks  lyere  general- 
ly or  very  commonly  barbarians.  Aristotle  in  his  politics  ^ 
plainly  supposes,  that  a  slave  is  always  a  foreigner.  The 
ancient  comic  writers  represented  the  slaves  as  speaking  ^ 
barbarous  language  ^.    This  was  an  imitation  of  nature. 


«f  the  Snt  purcbase  is,  therefore,  so  much  loss  to  him :  not  to  mendoa,  that 
the  fear  of  punishment  will  never  draw  so  much  labour  from  a  slavey  as  th« 
dread  of  being  turned  off,  and  not  getting  another  serrice,  will  from  a  freeman. 

*  Corn.  Nepos  in  vita  Attici.    We  may  remaiii,  that  AtticuB*s  estate  lay . 
chieAy  in  Epirus,  which  being  a  remote,  desolate  place,  would  render  it  pro- 
fitable for  him  to  rear  slaves  there. 

^  Lib.  vii.  9  In  Midiam,  p.  221.  ez  edit.  Aldi 

<  Panegyr.  *  Lib.  viL  cap.  10.  sub  fin. 

'  Aristoph.  Equites,  1. 17.    The  ancient  scholiast  remarks  on  this  passage 
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It  j^si  well  known  that  Demofitbenesi  in  his  nonage,  had 
■^een  d'efl'auded  of  a  large  fortahe  by  his.  tutors,'  and  that 
afterwarda  be  recov^ed,  by  a  prosecation  at  law,  the  valtfe 
of  his  patifimiony.  His  orations,  on  that  occasion,  still  re- 
main,, and  contain  an  exact  detail  of  the  whole  Substance 
left  by  his  father  \  in  money,  merchandise^  houses,  and 
daveSi  together  with,  the  yaluje  of  each  particular*  Among 
the  resi  wer^  52  slaves,  handicraftsmen,  namely,  32  sword- 
cutleris^  and. 20  cabinet-makers^ ;  all  males ;  not  a  word 
of  any  .wivesj  children,  or  faiinily,  which  they  certainly 
would,  have  .had,!  had  it  been  a  cOmdEion  practice  at  Athens 
to  breed  £r6m  the  slaves ;  and  the  value  of  the  whole  must 
have  vmA  depended  on  that,  eircuknstance.  No  female 
sliivc^  me  evtti  so  mnch  as  memioned,  except  some  house- 
maids^ who  belonged  to:his  mother.  This  argument  has 
great  force,  if  it  be  not  akogethei*  conclusive. 

Cdnsid^  this  passage  of  Plutarch  ^,  speaking  of  the  El- 
der Cato  :  **  H^  had  a  gi'eat  number  of  slaves,  whom  he 
took  care  to  bay  at  the  sales  of  prisoners  of  war  $^  and  he 
chose  them  young,  that  they  might  easily  be  accustomed 
to  any  diet. or  manner  of  life,  and  be  instructed  in  anybu* 
siness  6r  Ubour)  as  men  teach  any  thing  to  yotnig  dbgs  ot 
horses.*-^ Aiid  esteeming  love  the  chief  source  of  att  disor^ 
d^s,  be  allowed  the  male  slaves  to  have  a  oomffierCe  with 
the  female  in  his  family,  upon  paying  a  certain  sum  Sot 
this  ptivi^ege :  But  he  strictly  prohibit^  all  intriguds  out 
of  his  &mily/'  Are  there  any  symptoms  in  thici  narratiofi 
of  that  care  which  is  supposed  in  the  ancients  of  the  mar- 
riage and  propagation  of  their  slaves  ?  If  that  was  a  com- 
mon practice,  founded  on  gaieral  interest,  it  would  surdy 

^  In  Amphobum,  Otat.  i. 

^  Xxtf  0^010,  makers  of  those  beds  which  the  andents  lay  upon  at  mealfl. 

<"  In  vita  Catonis. 

VOL.  I.  2  C 
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have  been  embraced  by  Cato^  who  was  a  great  economist^ 
and  lived  in  times  when  the  ancient  frugality  and  simplici^ 
ty  of  manners  were  still  in  credit  and  reputation. 

It  is  expressly  remarked  by  the  writers  of  the  Roman 
law,  that  scarcely  any  ever  purchased  slaves  with  a  view  of 
breeding  from  them  *• 

Our  lackeys  and  house*maids,  I  own,  do  not  serve  much 
to  multiply  their  species :  But  the  ancients,  besides  those 
who  attended  on  their  person,  had  almost  all  their  labour 
performed,  and  even  manufactures  executed  by  slaves,  who 
lived,  many  of  them,  in  their  family ;  and  teme  great  men 
possessed  to  the  number  of  10,000.  If  there  be  any  sus« 
picion,  therefore,  that  this  institution  was  un&voixrable  to 
propagation  (and  the  same  reason,  at  least  in  part,  holds 
with  regard  to  ancient  slaves  as  modern  servants),  how 
destructive  must  slavery  have  proved  ? 

History  mentions  a  Roman  nobleman,  who  had  400 
slaves  under  the  same  roof  with  him :  And  having  been 
assassinated  at  home  by  the  furious  revenge  of  one  of  them, 
the  law  was  executed  with  rigour,  and  all  without  excep* 
tion  were  put  to  deaths  Many  other  Roman  noblemen 
had  families  equally,  or  more  numerous^  and  I  believe 
every  one  will  allow,  that  this  would  scarcely  be  practica- 
ble, were  we  to  suppose  all  the  slaves  married,  and  the  fe» 
males  1»  be  breeders  <^. 

'  So  early  as  the  poet  Hesiod  ^,  married  slaves,  whether 
male  or  female,  were  esteemed  inconvenient    How  much 

•  See  Nora  [Y.]  ^  Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  cap.  45. 

^  The  slaves  in  the  great  houses  had  little  rooms  assi^ed  them  called 
cdia.  Whence  the  name  of  ceH  was  transferred  to  the  monk's  room  in  a 
eonyent  See  farther  on  this  head,  Just.  Lipsius,  Saturn,  i.  cap.  14.  These 
form  strong  presumptions  against  the  marriage  and  propagation  of  the  finnilj 
tlares. 

*  Opera  at  Dies,  lib.  ii.  1.  24.  also  1.  220. 
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morei  'where  families  had  increased  to  such  an  enormous 
size  as  in  Rome,  and  where  the  ancient  sidiplicity  of  man- 
ners was  bilnished  from  all  ranks  of  people? 

Xcfnoplhon  in  his  Oeconomics,  where  he  gives  directions 
foi'  the  managemefnt  of  a  farm,  recommends  a  strict  care 
and  attention  of  laying,  the  male  and  the  female  slaves  at  a 
distance  from  each  Othei'.  He  seems  not  to  suppose  that 
they  are  ever  married.  The  only  slaves  among  the  Greeks 
that  apj^eat  to  have  continued  their  own  race,  were  the 
Helotes,  who  had  houses  apart,  and  were  more  the  slaves 
of  the  public  than  of  individuals  ». 

The  same  author  ^  tells  us,  that  Nicias's  bverseei',  by 
agreement  with  his-  master,  was  obliged  to  p^y  him  an  obo^ 
Itis  a«day  for  each  slave;  besides  maintaining  them  and 
keeping  up  the  number.  Had  the  ancient  slaves  been  all 
breeders,  this  last  circumstance  of  the  contract  bad  been 
superfluous^ 

The  ancients  talk  So  frequently  of  st  fi^ed,  stated  portion 
of  provisions  assigned  to  each  slave  ^,  that  we  are  naturally 
led  to  conclude,  that  slaves  lived  almost  all  single,  and  re- 
ceived that  portion  as  a  kind  of  board-wages. 

The  practice,  indeed,  of  marrying  slaves,  seems  not  to 
haVe  been  very  common,  even  among  the  country  labotit* 
ers,  where  it  is  more  naturally  to  be  expected.  Cato  ^f 
Enumerating  the  slaves  requisite  to  labour  a  vin^ard  of  a 
hundred  acres,  makes  them  amount  to  15;  the  overseer 
and  his  wife,  villicus  and  vittica^  and  IS  male  slates;  for 
an  olive  plantation  of  240  acres,  the  overseei'  and  hiswife^ 
and  1 1  male  slaves ;  and  so  in  pi^portion  to  a  greater  or 
less  plantation  or  vineyard. 

•  Strabo,  Hb.  Tui.  ^  De  Hadone  Beditaum. 

^  See  Cato  De  Re  BusticS)  cap.  56,   Donatus in  Fhormion,  hue,  9*  St^ 
uscm,  Epist.  SO,  '  De  Re  Rustic  cap*  10, 1 1 
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Varro  ^»  quoting  Itiifl  passage  of  Cato,  allqws  his  compu- 
tation to  be  just  in  every  respect  except  the  last.  For  as 
it  is  requisite,  says  be,  to  have  an  overseer  and  bi^  w^ 
whether  the  vineyard  or  pkntation  be  great  or  small,  this 
must  alter  the  exactness  of  the  pix>portion»  ^ad  Cato's 
computation  been  erroneous  in  any  other  respect,  it  had 
certainly  been  corrected  by  Yarro^  who  seems  fond  of  dis- 
covering so  trivial  an  error. 

The  same  author  *',  as  well  as  Columella  S  recommends 
it  as  requisite  to  give  a  wife  to  the  overseer,  in  order  to  a&> 
tach  him  the  more  strongly  to  his  master's  service.  This 
was  therefore  a  peculiar  ii^dulg^ce  granted  to  a  slave,  in 
whom  so  great  confidence  was  reposed. 

In  the  same  places  Varro  mentions  it  as  an  useful  precau* 
tion,  not  to  buy  too  many  slaves  from  the  same  nation^ 
lest  they  beget  Actions  and  seditions  in  the  fanuly ;  a  pre* 
sumption,  that  in  Italy,  the  greater  part,  even  of  the  coun* 
try  labouring  slaves  (for  he  speaks  of  no  other),  were  boc^ht 
from  the  remoter  provinces.  All,  the  world  knows,  thi^ 
the  family  slaves  in  Rome,'  who  were  mstruments  of  show 
and  luxury,  were  commonly  imported  from  the  East.  Haa 
prqfecere^  says  Pliny,  speaking  of  the  jealous  care  of  mas- 
ters, mancipiomm  legioneSf  et  in  domo  twrha  externa^  ac  sot" 
varum  qtioque  causa  nomenclator  adhibendm  ^« 

It  is  indeed  recommended  by  Varro  ^  to  propagate  young 
shepherds  in  the  family  from  the  old  ones.  For  as  gra^ 
ying  farms  were  commonly  in  remote  and  cheap  places,  and 
each  shepherd  lived  in  a  cottage  apart,  his  marriage  and  in- 
crease were  not  liable  to  th^  same  inconvaiiences  as  in 
dearer  places,  and  where  many  servants  lived  in  the  fami- 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  18.  ^  Ub.!.  cap.  17.  «  lib.!. cap.  IS, 
A  lib.  xxziii.  cap.  1,    So  likewise  Tacitu%  AunL  lib»  ziv.  cap.  44^ 

*  Lib'  ii*  cap.  10. 
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ly ;  which  was  unlver^Uy  the  case  in  such'  of  the  Roman 
farms  as  produced  wine  or  corn.  If  we  consider  this  ei&- 
ception  with  r^ard  to  shepherds^  and  weigh  the  reasons 
of  it,  it  will  serve  for  a  strong  conQ^ation  of  all  onr  fore- 
going  suspicions  ** 

Columella  ^,  I  own,  advises  the  master  to  give  a  reward^ 
and  even  liberty  to  a  fbmale  slave,  that  had  reared  him  a* 
bbve  three  children ;  a  proof  that  sometimes  the  ancients 
propagated  from  their  slaves,  which  indeed  cannot  be  de* 
nied.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  practice!  of  slavery,  being  so 
common  in  antiquity,  must  have  been  destructive  to  a  de- 
gree  which  no  expedient  could  repair.  All  I  pretend  to 
infer  from  these  reasonings  is,  that  slavery  is  in  general  dis* 
advantageous  both  to  the  happiness  and  populousness  of 
mankind,  and  that  its  place  is  much  better  supplied  by  the 
practice  of  hired  servants. 

The  laws,  or,  as  some  writers  call  them,  the  seditions  of 
the  Gracchi,  were  occasioned  by  their  observing  the  in- 
crease of  slaves  all  over  Italy,  and  the  dimitiutioii  of  free 
citizens.  Appian  ^  ascribes  this  increase  to  the  propaga« 
tion  of  the  slaves :  Plutarch  ^  to  the  purchasing  of  barba- 
rians, who  were  chained  and  imprisoned,  fitcfiei^uu§  itrfM* 
rm»  ^     It  is  to  be  presumed  that  both  causes  concurred. 

*■  FMtoria  duii  eat  hie  filiu^  iUe  bubulci,    JuTen.  Sat.  1 1. 151. 
i>  lib.  i.  cap.  8.  «  De  BelL  av.  Ub.  L 

«  In  Vita  Tib.  et  C.  Gracchi. 

*  To  the  flame  ptixpose  is  that  paiaage  in  the  elder  Seneca*  ez  oontrover- 
wiB,  5.  lib.  T.  '*  Arata  quondam  ]K>pvlis  mra,  aingulorum  ergastulorum  sunt  $ 
**  latiusque  nunc  ^illicit  quam  olim  reges,  imperant*'  **  At  nunc  eadem,** 
says  PUny,  "  vincti  pedes,  damnatas  manus,  inscripti  vultus  exercent."  Lib. 
zviiL  cap.  3.    So  also  Maltial. 

**  Et  sonet  innumera  oonqMde  Thuscos  ager.*'  I^.  ix,  ^  2^. 
And  Lucan.    "  Turn  longos  jungere  fines 

".  Agrorumy  et  quondam  duro  sulcata  Camilli, 
"  Vomere  et  antiques  Curionim  pasw  ligonaiy 
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Sicily^  says  Floras  \  was  full  of  ergaUuUh  and  was  cul- 
tivated by  labourers  in  chains.  Eunus  and  Athenio  ex- 
cited the  servile  war,  by  breaking  up  these  monstrous  pri- 
sons, and  giving  liberty  to  60,000  ^layes.  The  younger 
Pompey  augmented  his  army  in  Spain  bj  th0  same  expe- 
dient^. If  the  country  labourers,  throughout  the  Roman 
empire,  were  so  generally  in  this  situation,  and  if  it  was  dif- 
ficult or  impossible  to  find  separate  lodgings  for  the  iami? 
lies  of  the  city  servants,  bow  unfavourable  to  propagation^ 
as  weU  as  to  humanity,  must  the  institution  of  domestic 
slavery  be  esteemed  ? 

Constantinople,  at  present,  requires  the  same  recruits  of 
slaves  from  all  the  provinces  that  Rome  did  of  old ;  and 
these  provinces  are  of  consequence  far  from  being  popur 
lous. 

Egypt,  according  to  Mons.  Maillet,  sends  continual  cq- 
lonies  of  black  slaves  to  the  other  parts  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, and  receives  annually  an  equal  return  of  white :  The 
one  brought  from  the  inland  parts  of  Africa  \  the  other 
from  Mingrelia,  Circassia,  and  Tartary. 

Our  modern  convents  are,  no  doubt,  bad  institutions : 
But  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  that  anciently  every  great 
family  in  Italy,  and  probably  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
was  a  species  of  convent.  And  though  we  have  reason  to 
condemn  all  those  popish  institutions,  as  nurseries  of  su- 
perstition, burdensome  to  the  public,  and  oppressive  to  the 
poor  prisoners,  male  as  well  as  female;  yet  may  it  be  ques- 
tioned whether  they  be  so  destructive  to  the  populousness 
pf  a  state,  as  is  commonly  imagined.  Were  the  land  which 

"  Longa  flub  ignotos  extendem  nna  colonis."    lil).  i. 
*'  Vincto  fossore  coluntiur 

**  Hesperis  gcgetes."' Lib*  vii. 

f  lib.  ill.  cap.  J19.  ^  Id.  Jib.  it.  cap.  8. 
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belongs  to  a  oonvent  bestowed  on  a  nobIeinan»  he  would 
spend  its  revenue  on  dogs,  horses^  grooms,- footmen,  cooks^ 
and  house-maids ;  and  his  fiimily  would  not  furnish  many 
more  citizens  than  the  convent 

The  common  reason  why  any  parent  thrusts  his  daugh- 
ters into  nunneries,  is  that  he  may  not  be  overburdened 
with  too  numerous  a  family;  but  the  ancients  had  a  me- 
thod almost  as  innocent,  and  more  effectual  to  that  purposCf 
to  wit,  exposing  their  children  in  early  infancy.  This 
practice  was  very  common ;  and  is  not  spoken  of  by  any 
author  of  those  times  with  the  horror  it  deserves,  or  scarce- 
ly ^  even  with  disapprobation,  •  Plutarch,  the  humane  good- 
natured  Plutarch  ^,  mentions  it  as  a  merit  in  Attalus,  king 
of  Pergamus,  that  he  murdered,  or,  if  you  will,  exposed  all 
his  own  children,  in  order  to  leave  his  crown  to  the  son  of 
his  brother  Eumenes ;  signalizing  in  this  manner  his  gra- 
titude and  affection  to  Eumenes,  who  had  left  him  his  heir 
preferably  to  that  son.  It  was  Solon,  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  sages  of  Greece,  that  gave  parents  permission  by  law 
to  kill  their  children  ^. 

Shall  we  then  allow  these  two  circumstances  to  com- 
pensate each  other,  to  wit,  monastfc  vows  and  the  expo- 
sing of  children,  and  to  be  unfavourable,  in  equal  degreest 
to  the  propagation  of  mankind?  I  doubt  the  advantage  is 
here  on  the  side  of  antiquity*'  Perhaps,  by  an  odd  con- 
nection of  causes,  the  barbarous  practice  of  the  ancients 
might  rather  render  those  times  more  populous.  By  re- 
moving the  terrors  of  too  numerous  a  family  it  would  en- 


*  Tacitiu  blames  it    De  Morib.  Germ. 

^  De  fVatemo  Amore.    Senecm  alio  approves  of  lbs  cxpodng  of  sickly 
infirm  duUbren.     De  Ira»  lib.  L  cap.  15. 
'^  Sext,  Emp.  lib.  iii<  o^  84. 
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gage  mimy  people  in  marriige ;  and  such  is  the  fcHrce  of 
Wtf  u  wl  «fection.  that  Tery  few,  in  compariaoD,  wodd  have 
resolution  enough)  when  it  came  to  the  push,  to  carry  in- 
to execution  their  former  intentions. 

Cbina,  the  only  country  where  this  practice  of  exposing 
children  prevails  at  present,  is  the  most  populous  country 
we  know  of;  and  every  man  is  married  before  he  is  twenty. 
Such  early  marriages  could  scarcely  be  general,  had  not 
aden  the  prospect  of  so  easy  a  method  of  getting  rid  of  their 
children.  I  own  that  ^  Plutarch  speaks  of  it  as  a  very 
general  maxim  of  the  poor  to  expose  their  children ;  and 
as  the  rich  were  then  averse  to  marriage,  on  account  of 
^  courtship  they  met  with  from  those  who  expected 
legacies  from  them,  the  public  nuist  have  been  in  a  bad 
situation  between  them  ^. 

Of  all  sciences,  there  is  none  where  first  appearances  are 
more  deceitfid  than  in  politics*  Hospitals  for  foundUngs 
seem  ikvonrable  to  the  increase  of  numbers ;  and,  p^haps, 
may  be  so,  when  kq^t  under  proper  restrictions.  But 
when  they  open  the  door  to  every  one,  without  distinction, 
they  have  probably  a  contrary  effect,  and  are  pernicious 
to  the  state.  It  is  computed,  that  every  ninth  child  born 
at  Paris  is  sent  to  the  hospital;  though  it  seems  cert^, 
according  to  the  common  course  of  human  affairs,  that  it 
is  not  a  hundredth  diild  whose  parents  are  altogether  in- 
ci^>acitated  to  rear  and  educate  him.  The  grdat  difier* 
ence,  for  healthj  industry,  and  morak,  between  an  edu- 
cation in  an  hoi^ital  and  that  in  a  private  family,  should 
Induce  us  not  to  make  the  entrance  into  the  former  too 
easy  and  engaging.  To  kill  one's  own  child  is  shocking 
to  nature,  and  must  therefore  be  somewhat  unusual ;  but 

•  De  Amore  Frolis.  *  See  N<it£  [Z.] 
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to  tnm  over  the  care  of  him  npon  others,  is  very  tempting 
to  the  natural  indolence  of  mankind. 

Having  considered  the  domestic  life  and  manners  of  the 
ancientSi  compared  to  tho^e  of  the  moderns  ;  where^  in  the 
main^  we  seem  rather  superior,  so  far  as  the  present  ques-^ 
tion  is  concerned ;  we  shall  now  examine  the  political  cus«« 
toin3  and  institutions  of  both  ages,  and  weigh  their  influence 
ip  retarding  or  forwarding  the  propagation  of  mankind. 

Before  the  increase  of  the  Roman  power,  or  rather  till 
its  full  establishmentj  almost  all  the  nations,  which  are  the 
scene  of  ancient  history^  were  divided  into  small  territories 
or  petty  commonwealths,  where  of  course  a  great  equality 
of  fortune  prevailed,  and  the  centre  of  the  government  was 
always  very  near  its  frontiers. 

This  was  the  situation  of  afiairs  not  only  in  Greece  and 
Italy)  but  also  in  Spain,  Gaul,  Germany,  Africa,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  Lesser*  Asia  •:  And  it  must  be  owned, 
that  no  institution  could  be  more  favouraMe  to  the  propa* 
gation  of  mankind.  For  though  a  man  of  an  overgrown 
fortune,  not  being  able  to  consume  more  than  another, 
must  share  it  with  those  who  serve  and  attend  him  ;  yet 
their  possession  4)eing  precarious,  they  have  not  the  same' 
encouragement  to  marry,  as  if  each  had  a  6mall  fortune, 
secure  and  independent.  Ekiormous  cities  are,  besides, 
destructive  to  society,  beget  vice  and  disorder  of  all  kinds, 
starve  the  remoter  provinces^  and  even  starve  themselves, . 
by  the  prices  to  which  they  raise  all  provisions.  Where 
each  man  had  his  little  house  and  field  to  himself^  and  each 
county  had  its  capital,  free  and  independent ;  what  a  happy 
situation  of  mankind !  How  favourable  to  industry  and 
agriculture ;  to  marriage  and  propagation !  The  prolific 
virtue  of  men,  were  it  to  act  in  its  full  extent,  without  that 
restraint  which  poverty  and  necessity  impose  on  it,  would 
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double  the  number  every  generation  :  And  nothing  surely 
can  give  it  more  liberty,  than  such  small  commonwealths, 
and  such  an  equality  of  fortune  among  the  citizens.  AU 
small  states  naturally  produce  equality  of  fortune,  because 
they  afford  no  opportunities  of  great  increase  ^  but  small 
commonwealths  much  more,  by  that  division  of  power  and 
authority  which  is  essential  to  tbem^ 

When  Xenophon  ^  returned  after  the  famous  expedi- 
tion with  Cyrus,  he  hired  himself  and  6000  of  the  Greeks 
into  the  service  of  Seuthes,  a  prince  of  Thracf ;  and  the 
articles  of  his  agreement  were,  that  each  soldier  should  re- 
ceive a  dark  a  month,  each  captain  two  darics,  and  he  him* 
self,  as  general,  four.  A  regulation  of  pay  which  would 
not  a  little  surprise  our  modern  officers. 

Demosthenes  and  ^schines,  with  eight  more,  were  sent 
ambassadors  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  their  i^pdntments 
for  above  four  months  were  a  thousand  drachmas^  which  is 
less  than  a  drachma  a-day  for  each  ambassador  ^  But  a 
drachma  a-day,  nay  sometimes  two  ^,  was  the  pay  of  a  ^om- 
inon  foot-soldier. 

A  centurion  among  the  Romans  had  only  double  pay 
to  a  private  man  in  Polybius's  time  ^  %  and  we  accordingly 
find  the  gratuities  after  a  triumph  regulated  by  that  pro* 
portion  ^.  But  Mark  Antony  and  the  triumvirate  gave 
the  centurions  five  times  the  reward  of  the  other  ^  So 
qiuch  had  the  increase  of  the  commonwealth  increased  the 
inequality  among  the  citizens  ^. 

•  De.  Exp.  Cyr.  lib.  vii. 

t»  Demost.  De  Falsa  I<^.    He  calls  it  a  considenible  sum. 

•  Thucyd.  lib.  iu.  Lib.  vi.  cap.  37, 
^  Tit.  Lit.  lib.  xli.  cap.  7.  13.  e^  aUbi  passim, 

'  Appian.  De  BelL  Civ.  lib.  ir. 

c  Cassar  gave  the  centurions  ten  times  the  gvatinty  of  the  common  soldiers. 
De  Pello  Galileo,  lib,  viiL  In  the  Bhodian  cartel,  mentionedjjafterwards,  no 
distinction  in  the  ra^n^  was  made  on  account  of  ranks  in  the  army. 
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It  must  be  owned,  that  the  situation  of  afiairs  in.modern 
times,  with  regard  to  civil  liberty,  as  equality  of  fortune^ 
is  not  near  so  favourable  either  to  the  propagation  or  hap- 
piness of  mankind.  Europe  is  shared  out  mostly  into 
great  monarchies ;  and  such  parts  of  it  as  are  divided  into 
small  territories  are  commonly  governed  by  absolute  prin- 
ces, who  ruin  thdr  people  by  a  mimicry  of  the  great  mo«- 
narchs,  in  the  splendour  of  their  court,  and  number  of  their 
forces.  Swisserland  alone  and  Holland  resemble  the  an<r 
cient  r^ublics ;  and  though  the  former  is  far  from  possess- 
ing any  advantage,  either  of  soil,  climate,  or  commerce, 
yet  the  numbers  of  pepple  with  if hich  it  abounds,  notwith- 
standing their  enlisting  themselves  into  every  service  in 
Europe,  prove  sufficiently  the  advantages  of  their  political 
institutions. 

Hie  ancient  republics  derived  their  chief  or  only  secu* 
rity  from  the  numbers  of  their  citizens.  The  Trachinians 
having  lost  great  numbers  of  their  people,  the  remainder^ 
instead  of  enriching  themselves  by  the  inheritance  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  applied  to  Sparta,  their  metropolis,  for  a 
new  stock  of  inhabitants.  The  Spartans  immediately  col- 
lected ten  thousand  men ;  among  whom  the  old  citizens 
divided  the  lands  of  which  the  former  proprietors  had 
perished*. 

After  Timoleon  had  banished  Dionysius  from  Syracuse, 
and  bad  settled  the  afiairs  of  Sicily,  finding  the  cities  of 
Syracuse  and  Sellinuntium  extremely  depopulated  by  tyran- 
ny, war,  and  faction,  he  invited  over  from  Greece  some 
new  inhabitants  to  repeople  them  ^.  Immediately  forty 
thousand  men  (Plutarch  ^  says  sixty  thousand)  ofierM 
themselves ;  and  he  distributed  so  many  lots  of  hind  among 
them,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  ancient  inhabitants; 

?  Diod.  Cyc.  lib.  xii.     Thucyd,  Ub.  iii.  »»  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xvi. 

•  In  vita  flmol. 
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a  proof  at  once  of  the  masdms  of  ancient  policy ,  which  a£&c- 
led  populousnesft  more  than  riches ;  and  of  the  good  effects 
of  these  maxims^  in  the  extreme  populousness  of  that  small 
comitry,  Oreece,  which  could  at  once  supply  so  great  a 
oolony*  Hie  case  was  not  mudi  different  vdth  the  Bo- 
mans  in  early  times.  He  is  a  pernicious  citizen^  said  M. 
Curitts,  who  cannot  be  content  with  seven  ^  acnes.  Such 
ideas  of  equality  could  not  fail  of  producing  great  numbers 
of  people. 

We  must  now  consider  what  disadvantages  the  ancients 
Jay  under  with  regard  to  populousiiess,  and  what  checks 
they  received  from  their  political  maxims  and'  institutions. 
There  are  commonly  compensations  in  every  hunian  con^ 
dition ;  and  though  these  compensations  be  not  always 
perfectly  equali  yet  they  serve,  at  least,  to  restrain  the 
prevailing  principle.  To  compare  them,  and  estimate 
their  influence,  is  indeed  difficult,  even  where  they  take 
place  in  the  same  age,  and  in  neighbouring  countries :  But 
where  several  ages  have  intervened,  and  only  scattered 
lights  are  afforded  us  by  ancient  authors  i  what  can  we  do 
but  amuse  ourselves  by  talking  j^o  and  con  on  an  interest* 
ing  subject,  and  thereby  correcting  all  haisty  and  violent 
determinations  ? 

First,  We  may  observe,  that  the  ancient  republics  were 
almost  in  perpetual  war ;  a  natural  dTeet  of  their  martial 
spirit,  their  love  of  liberty,  their  nmtual  emulation,  and 
that  hatred  which  generally  prevails  'among  nations  that 
live  in  close  neighbourhood.  Now,  war  in  a  sma)l  state  is 
much  more  destructive  than  in  a  great  one ;  both  because 
all  the  inhabitants,  in  the  former  case^  must  serve  in  the 
ftrmies,  and  because  the  whole  state  is  frontier,  and  is  all 
(exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  enemy. 

«  See  Note  [AA.] 
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The  maxima  of  ancient  war  were  much  more  clestlrq&* 
tive  than  those  of  modern»  chiefly  by  that  distribtttion;  of 
plunder^  in  which  t^  soldiers  were  indulged*  The  pri« 
vate  men  in  our  armies  are  such  a  low  set  of  people,  that  W9 
find  any  abimdaQ^  beyond  their  simple 'pay»  breeds  con« 
fusion  and  discHrder  among  them^  and  a  total  disaoltttioii^  of 
discipline^  The.  vi^ry.  wretchedn^  and  meanness  of  tbos^ 
who  fill  the  mOdei!n  armies»  render.them  les»  destructive  to 
the  countries  which  they  invade ;. .  Q»e  instance,  among 
many,  of  the^deceitfiihiess  of  first  appoacances  in  sil  poKti- 
ca)  reasonings  ^,  . 

Ancient  battles  ^ere  mi^ch  more  bloody,  by  die  very 
nature  of  the  weapons  employed  in  them.  The  andentt 
dr^w  up  their  men  16  or  ^i  aometines.^O  men  deep,  which 
made  a  Darrow  firont ;  and  it  was  joot  difficult,  to  find  a 
field,  in  which  both  armies  might  be  marshalled,  and 
might  engage  lifith  e^h  other.  .  Even  where  any  body  of 
the  troops  was  kept  off  by  beeves,  liiUocks,  woods,  or  hot 
low  wqrs,  the. battle  was  not  so  soon  decided  bettireen  the 
contending  parties,  but  that  the  others  had  time  to  over* 
eome  the  difficulties  which  opposed  them,  and  take  part  in 
the  engagement*  And  as  the  whole  ilrmy  was  thus  en- 
gaged, and-each  man  ck)sely  buckled  to  bis  antagonist,  the 
battles  were  commonly  very  bloody,  and  great  slaughter 
was  made  on*  boA  sides,  especially  on  the  vanquished. 
The  long  thin  lihes,  required  by  fire-arms,  and  the  qiiick 
decision  of  the  fr^y,  render  our  modem  engagem^ts  but 
partial  rencounters,  and  enable  the  general,  v^ho  is  foiled 

*  The  andent  soldien,  bdng  free  citisenfl,  above  the  lowest  rank,  were  aU 
married.  Our  modem  aoldien  are  either  forced  to  live  unmarried,  or  their 
marriages  turn  to  «maU  account  towards  the  increase  of  mankind ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  taken  into  oonuderation,  as  of  some 
6onaequence  in  favour  of  the  ancientSk 
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in  the  beginning  of  the  day,  to  draw  off  the  gi'eat^  part 
of  hi8  army,  sound  and  entire^ 

The  battles  of  antiquity,  both  by  their  duration  and 
their  resemblance  to  single  combats^  were  wrought  up  to 
a  degree  of  fury  quite  unknown  to  later  ages.  Nothing 
could  then  engage  the  combatants  to  give  quarter,  but  the 
hopes  of  profit,  by  making  slaves  of  thdir  prisoners.  In 
civil  wars,  as  we  learn  from  Tacitus  *y  the  battles  were  the 
most  bloody,  because  the  prisoners  were  not  slaves. 

What  a  stout  reristance  must  be  made,  where  the  ran* 
quished  expected  so  hard  a  fate  ?  How  inveterate  the  rag% 
where  the  maxims  of  war  were,  in  every  respect,  so  bloody 
and  severe? 

'  Instances  are  frequent,  in  ancient  history,  of  cities  be^ 
sieged,  whose  inhabitants^  rather  than  open  their  gates^ 
murdered  their  wives  and  children,  and  rushed  themselves 
on  a  voluntary  death,  sweetened  perhaps  by  a  little  pro« 
spect  of  revenge  upon  the  enemy.  Greeks  ^,  as  well  as  bar- 
barians, have  often  been  wrought  up  to  this  degree  of  fiiry^ 
And  the  same  determined  spirit  and  cruelty  must,  in  other 
instances  less  remarkable,  have  been  destrustive  to  human 
society,  in  those  petty  commonwealths  which  lived  in  close 
neighbourhood,  and  were  engaged  in  perpetual  wars  and* 
contentions. 

.  Sometimes  the  wars  iii  Greece^  says  Plutarch^,  were 
carried  on  entirely  by  inroads,  and  robberies,  and  piracies. 
Such  a  method  of  war  must  be  more  destructive  in  small 
states,  than  the  bloodiest  battles  and  8i^es« 

By  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  possession  during  two 

■  Hist.  lib.  ii.  cap.  4. 

^  As  Abydus,  mentxoned'jby  Livy,  lib.  txti,  cap.  17,  18.  and  Poiyb.  VBb* 
xvi^     As  also  the  Xantfaians,  Appiaxit  De  Bell.  Civil*  lib.  iy. 
«  In  vita  Arati. 
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years  formed  a  prescription  for  land ;  one  year  for  move- 
ables^;  an  indication,  that  there  was  not  in  Italy,  at  that 
time,  much  more  order^  tranquillity,  and  settled  police, 
than  there  is  at  present  among  the  Tartars. 
.  The  only  cartel  I  remember  in  ancient  history,  is  that 
between  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  and  the  Rhodians ;  when 
it  was  agreed,  that  a  free  citizen  should  be  restored  for 
1000  drachmas,  a  slave  bearing  arms  for  500  K 

But)  secondly.  It  appears  that  ancient  manners  wera 
more  unfavourable  than  the  modern,  not  only  in  times  of 
war,  but  also  in  those  of  peace ;  and  that  too  in  every  re^ 
i^ect,  except  the  love  of  civil  liberty  and  of  equality,  which 
is,  I  own,  of  considerable  importance.  To  exclude  fac^ 
tion  from  a  free  government,  is  very  difficult,  if  not  alto- 
gether impracticable  ;  but  such  inveterate  rage  between 
the  factions,  and  such  bloody  maxims  are  found,  in  mo- 
dem times,  -amongst  religious  parties  alone.  In  ancient 
history  we  may  always  observe,  where  one  party  prevailed^ 
whether  the  nobles  or  people  (for  I  can  observe  no  differ-* 
ence  in  this  respect  ^),  that  they  immediately  butchered  all 
of  the  opposite  party  who  fell  into  their  hands,  and  banish- 
ed such  as  h^d  been  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  their  fury. 
No  form  of  process,  no  law,  no  trial,  no  pardon.  A  fourth, 
a  third,  perhaps  near  half  of  the  city  was  slaughtered,  or 
expeUed,  every  revolution ;  and  the  exiles  always  joined 
foreign  enemies,  and  did  all  the  mischief  possible  to  their 
fellow^citizens,  till  fortune  put  it  in  their  power  to  take 
full  revenge  by  a  new  revolution.  And  as  these  were  fre- 
quent in  such  violent  governments,  the  disorder,  diffidence, 

•  Inst  lib.  ii.  cap.  6.  ^  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  zt. 

*  XjyuMt  who  was  himself  of  the  popular  factioiii  and  y«ry  narrowly  esca- 
ped from  the  thirty  tyrants*  says,  that  the  Democracy  was  as  yiolent  a  gQ* 
Tcrnment  as  the  Oligarchy.     Orat.  24.  Da  Statu  PopuL 
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j'ealousy^  ennuty,  which  must  prevail,  are  not  easy  for  tis 
to  imagine  in  this  age  of  the  world. 

There  ar^  only  two  revolutions  I  can  recollect  in  andeit 
history,  which  passed  without  great  severity,  and  great  ef- 
fusion of  blood  in  massacres  and  assassinations,  namely, 
the  restoration  of  the  Athenian  Democracy  by  Thrasybu* 
lus,  and  the  subduing  of  the  Roman  Republic  by  Caesar. 
We  learn  from  ancient  history,  that  Thrasybnius  passed  a 
general  amnesty  for  all  past  offences ;  and  first  introduced 
that  word,  as  well  as  practice,  into  Greece  ^. .  It  appears, 
however,  from  many  orations  of  Lysias^,  lihat  the  chief, 
and  even  some  of  the  subaltern  <^nders,  in  the  preceding 
tyranny,  were  tried  and  capitally  punished.  And  as  to 
Caesar's  clemency,  though  much  celebrated,  it  would  not 
gain  great  applause  in  the  piresentiage.  He  bntdiered,  for 
instance,  all  Cato's.  senate,  when  he  becamemaster  of  Uti«> 
ca  ^ ;  and  thepe,  We  may  readily  brieve,  wc»renot  tke  most 
worthless  of  the  party.  All  those  who  had  borne  arms 
against  that  usurper  were  attajnted,|  and  by  Hirtius's  law 
declared  incapable  of  all  public  offices. 

These  people  were  extremdy  Ibtid  of  liberty,  but  seem 
not  to  have  understood  it  very  well.  When  the  thirty  ty-> 
rants  first  established  their  dominion  at  Athens,  they  be- 
gan with  seizing  all  the  sycophants  and  informers,  who 
had  been  so  troublesome  during  the  democracy,  and  put- 
ting them  to  death  by  an  arbitrary  sentence  aiKl  execu- 
tion.  .  Every  many  says  Sallost  ^  and  Lysias  %  rejoiced  at 

■  Cicero,  Philip.  I. 

^  Ab  Orat  11.  contra  Eratost;  Orst.  12.  contra  Agorat ;  Orat  15.  pro 
Mantith. 

^  Appian.  De  Bdi.  Civ.  lib.  ii.  ^  See  Caesar's  speech,  Oe  BeL  Cat 

*  Orat  24.  And  in  Orat  29.  he  mentions  the  factious  spirit  of  the  popu- 
lar assemblies  as  the  only  cause  why  these  illegal  punishments  should  dis- 
please.. \ 
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ikete  pumthmenh ;  not  considering  tbat  liberty  was  from 
that  moment  annihilated. 

The  ntmott  energy  of  the  nerrons  style  of  Thacydides, 
and  the  copioosness  and  expression  of  the  Greek  language, 
aeem*  to  sink  under  that  historian,  when  he  attempts  to  de- 
scribe the  disorders  which  arose  from  faction  throughout 
all  the  Gfrecian  commonwealths.  You  would  imagine 
Aat  he  stfll  labours  with  a  thought  greater  than  he  can 
find  Words  to  communicate.  And  he  concludes  his  pathe- 
tic description  with  an  observation,  which  is  at  once  re>- 
fined  and  solid:  "  In  these  contests,**  says  he,  **  those  who 
^  were  the  dullest  and  most  stupid,  and  had  the  least  fore- 
^<  sight,  commonly  preTailed.  For  being  conscious  of  this 
<<  weakness,  and  dreading  to  be  over-reached  by  those  of 
*^  greater  penetration,  they  went  to  work  hastily,  without 
^  premeditation,  by  the  sword  and  poinard,  and  thereby 
<*  got  the  t$tart  of  their  antagonists,  who  were  forming  fine 
^  schemes  and  projects  for  their  destruction  */* 

Not  to  mention  Dionysius  i>  the  elder,  who  is  computed 
to  have  butchered  in  cold  blood  above  10,000  of  his  fel- 
]ow-K;itizens ;  or  Agathocles  ^,  Nabis  ^,  and^  others,  still 
more  bloody  than  he;  the  transactions,  even  in  free  go- 
vernments, were  extremely  violent  and  destructive.  Aft 
Athens,  the  thirty  tyrants  and  the  nobles,  in  a  twelve- 
month^ murdered,  without  trial,  about  1200  of  the  people, 
and  banished  above  the  half  of  the  citizens  that  remained  ^ 
In  Argos,  near  the  same  time,  the  people  killed  1200  of 
the  nobles ;  and  afterwards  their  own  demagogues,  because. 

■  Lib.  Hi.  b  Rut  de  Virt  et  Fort  Al«x. 

•  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xviU,  xix.  «  Tit  Lir.  mi,  xxxiii,  xxxiv. 

*  Diod.  Sic  lib.  iW.  liocimtoB  a»yi^  Uiera  wefe  only  5000  banished.  He 
makes  the  number  of  those  killed  amount  to  1500.  Areop.  iBschines  contra 
Oesiph.  assigns  precisely  the  aame  number,  fieneca  (De  Tranq.  Anim.) 
cap.  V.  says  19,000. 
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thej  had  refused  to  carry  their  prociecutioiig  farther  '•  The 
people  also  in  Corcyra  killed  1500  of  the  nobles,  and  .ba- 
nished a  ihonsand  ^»  These  numbers  will  appear  the  more 
surprising,  if  we  consider  the  estrone  smallness  of  these 
states ;  but  all  ancient  history  is  full  of  such  circumstan- 


When  Alexander  ordered  all  the  exiles  to  be  restored 
throughout  all  the  cities ;  it  was  found,,  that  the  whole  »- 
mounted  to  20,000  men  ^ ;  the  remains  probably  of  still 
greater  slajughters  and  massacres^  What  an  astonishing 
multitude  in  so  narrow  a  country  as  ancient  Greece  i  And 
what  domestic  confusion,  jealousy,  partiality,  revenge 
heart-burnings,  must  have  torn  those  cities,  where  factione 
were  wrought  up  to  such  a  degree  of  fury  and  despair ! 

It  would  be  easier,* says  Isocrates  to  Philip,  to  raise  an 
army  in  Greece  at  present  from  the  vagabonds  than  from 
the  cities. 

Even  when  affairs  came  not  to  such  extremities  (which 
they  fiuled  not  to  do  almost  in  every  city  twice  or  thrice 
every  century),  property  was  rendered  very  precarious  by 
the  maximsof  ancient  government  Xenophon,  in  the  Ban- 
qnet  of  Socrates,  gives  us  a  natural  unaffected  description 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  Athenian  people.  **  In  my  poverty," 
says  Cbarmides,  <<  I  am  much  more  happy  than  I  ever 
<*  was  while  possessed  of  riches  ^  as  much  as  it  is  happier 
«  to  be  in  security  than  in  terrors,  free  than  a  slave,  to  re-. 
<*  ceive  than  to  pay  court,  to  be  trusted  than  suspected. 
<<  Formerly  I  was  obliged  to  caress  every  informer  i  some 
«  imposition  was  continually  laid  upon  me  $  and  it  was 
<<  never  allowed  me  to  travel,  or  be  absent  from  the  city. 
<*  At  present,  when  I  am  poor,  I  look  big,  and  threaten 

>  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xy.  **  Diod.  3ic.  Ub.  xiiL 

<"  See  NoTK  [BB.]  ^  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xviii 
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<*  others*  The  rich  are  afraid  x>(  me,  and  show  me  every 
^'  kind  of  civility  and  respect;  and  I  am  become  a  kind  of 
w  tyrant  in  the  dty  *.** 

In  one  of  the  pleadings  of  Lysias  ^9  the  orator  very  codly 
speaks. of  it,  by  and  bye^  as  a  maxim  of  the  Athenian  peo- 
pie,  that  whenever  they  wanted  money,  they  put  to  death 
some  of  the  rich  citizens  as  well  as  strangers,  for  the  sake 
of  the  forfdture.  In  mentioning  this,  he  seems  not  to 
have  any  intention  of  blaminig  them,  still  less  of  provoking 
them>  who  were  his  audience  and  judges. ' 

Whether  a  man  was  a  citizen  or  a  stranger  among  that 
people,  it  seemed  indeed  requisite,  either  that  he  should 
impoverish  himself  or  that  the  people  would  impoverish 
him,  and  perhaps  kill  him  into  the  bargain.  The  orator 
last  mentioned  gives  a  pleasant  account  of  an  estate  laid 
out  in  the  public  service  ^ ;  that  is,  above  the  third  of  it 
in  raree-shows  and  figured  dances. 

I  need  not  insist  on  the  Greek  tyrannies,  which  were  al- 
together horrible.  Even  the  mixed  monarchies,  by  which 
most  of  the  ancient  states  of  Greece  were  governed,  before 
the  introduction  of  republics,  were  very  unsettl^.  Scarce- 
ly any  city,  but  Athens,  says  Isocrates,  could  show  a  suc- 
cession of  kings  for  four  or  five  generations  ^. 

Besides  many  other  obvious  reasons  for  the  instability 
of  ancient  monarchies,  the  equal  division  of  prc^rty  among 
the  brothers  of  private  families,  must,  by  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, contribute  to  unsettle  and  disturb  the  state.  The 
universal  preference  given  to  the  elder  by  modern  laws, 
though  it  increases  the  inequality  of  fortunes,  has,  how- 
ever, this  gopd  efiect,  that  it  accustoms  men  to  the  same 

*  Fag.  885.  ex  edit  LeuDclav. .  ^  Orat  29,  in  Nioom. 

-•  See  Note  [CC]  *  Ptnath. 
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idea  in  public  svccemon,  and  cota  off  lA  ^m  Md  pre* 
tension  of  the  younger. 

The  new  settled  colony  of  Heraclea,  fatting  iaunadiately 
into  fection,  appKed  to  l^rta,  who  sent  Heripidas  with 
full .  anthority  to  qoieC  tbeir  dissefiiions.  This  man,  not 
proToked  by  any  opposition^  not  mflamed  by  parly  ri^, 
knew  no  better  expedient  than  ie^mediately  putting  to 
death  about  500  of  the  citizens  * ;  a  strong  proof  how 
deeply  rooted  these  violent  maxims  of  government  were 
throughout  all  Greece. 

If  such  was  the  disposition  of  men's  minds  among  that 
refined  people,  what  may  he  expected  in  the  common* 
wealths  of  Itaiy,  Africa,  Spain,  and  Gaul,  which  were  de- 
nominated barbarous  ?  Why  otherwise  did  the  Greeks  so 
much  value  themselves  on  their  humanity,  gentleness^  and 
moderation,  above  all  other  nations  ?  This  reasoning  seems 
very  natural.  But  unluckily  the  history  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth,  in  its  earlier  times,  if  we  give  credit  to  the 
received  accounts*,  presents  an  opposite  conclusion.  No 
blood  was  ever  shed  in  any  sedition  at  Rome  till  the  mnr* 
der  of  the  Gracchi.  Dionysius  Halicarnasssns  \  observing 
the  singular  humanity  of  the  Roman  people  in  this  parti- 
cular, makes  use  of  it  as  an  argument  that  they  were  ori- 
ginally of  Grecian  extraction :  Whence  we  may  conclude, 
that  the  facticms  and  revolutions  in  the  barbarons  republics 
were  usually  more  violent  than  even  those  of  Greece  above 
mentioned. 

If  the  Romans  were  so  late  in  coming  to  blows,  they 
made  ample  compensation  after  they  had  once  entered 
upon  the  bloody  scene ;  and  Appian's  history  of  their  dr 
vil  wars  contains  the  most  frightful  picture  of  massacres, 

?  DiocL  Sic.  lib.  xri  ^  Lib.  i. 
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proicriptioiM,  and  fiwfeituref»  that  ever  was  pres^ted  to 
the  world.  What  pleases  most,  in  that  historian,  is,  that 
he  seems  to  feel  a  proper  resentment  of  these  barbarous 
proceedings ;  and  talks  not  with  that  provoking  coolness 
and  indifierence  which  custom  had  produced  in  many  of 
ibe  Greek  historians  *• 

The  maxims  of  ancient  politics  contain,  in  general,  so 
fittle  humanily  and  moderation,  that  it  seems  superfluous 
to  give  any  particular  reascm  for  the  acts  of  violence  com- 
mitted at  any  particular  period  Yet  I  cannot  forbear 
4)bsenring,  that  the  laws,  in  the  later  period  of  the  Roman 
oommonweakh,  were  so  absurdly  contrived,  that  they  obli- 
ged the  heads  of  parties  to  have  recourse  to  these  extremi- 
ties. All  ci^ital  punishments  were  abolished :  However 
criminal,  or,  what  is  more^  however  dangerous  any  citi- 
zai  might  be,  he  could  not  regularly  be  punished  other* 
wise  than  by  banishment :  And  it  became  necessary,  in  the 
revolutions  of  party,  to  draw  the  sword  of  private  ven- 
geance ;  nor  was  it  easy,  when  laws  were  once  violated,  to 
set  bounds  to  these  sanguinary  proceedings.  Had  Brutus 
himself  prevailed  over  the  truoffviraie:  could  be,  in  com- 
mon prudence,  have  alkMved  Octavius  and  Antony  to  live, 
and  have  contented  himsidf  with  banishing  them  to  Rhodes 
or  Marseilles,  where  they  might  still  have  plotted  new 
commotions  and  rebellions  ?  His  executing  C.  Antonius, 
brother  to  the  triumvir^  shows  evidently  bis  s^se  of  the 
matter.  Dkl  not  Cicero,  with  the  approbation  of  all  the 
wise  and  virtoons  of  Rome,  arbitrarily  put  to  death  Cati- 
line's accomplices,  contrary  to  law,  and  without  any  trial 
or  form  of  process  ?  and  if  he  moderated  his  executioiis, 
did  it  not  proceed,  either  from  the  clemency  of  his  tem- 

»  9ee  Nan  [DIX] 
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per,  or  the  conjanctures  of  the  times  ?  A  wretched  secari- 
ty  in  a  government  which  pretends  to  laws  and  liberty  !     ' 

Thus  one  extreme  produces  another.  In  the  same  man« 
ner  as  excessive  severity  in  the  laws  is  apt  to  beget  great 
relaxation  in  their  execution ;  so  their  excessive  lenity  na- 
turally produces  cruelty  and  barbarity.  It  is  dangerous  la 
force  us,  in  any  case,  to  pass  their  sacred  boundaries. 

One  general  cause  of  the  disorders,  so  frequent  in  all 
ancient  governments,  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  great 
difficulty  of  establishing  any  aristocracy  in  those  ages,  and 
the  perpetual  discontents  and  seditions  of  the  people, 
whenever  even  the  meanest  and  most  beggarly  were  ex^ 
eluded  from  the  legislature  and  from  public  offices.  The 
very  quality  oi  freemen  gave  such  a  rank,  being  opposed 
to  that  of  slave,  that  it  seemed  to  entitle  the  possessor  to 
every  power  and  privilege  of  the  commonwealth.  Solon's^ 
laws  excluded  no  freemen  from  votes  or  elections,  but  con- 
fined some  magistracies  to  a  particular  censut  i  yet  were 
the  people  never  satisfied  till  those  laws  were  repealed. 
By  the  treaty  with  Antipater^,  no  Athenian  was  allowed 
a  vote  whose  census  was  less  than  2000  drachmas  (about 
L.  60  Sterling).  .  And  though  such  a  government  would 
to  us  appear  sufficiently  democratical,  it  was  so  disagree- 
able to  that  people,  that  above  two-thirds  of  them  imme- 
diately left  their  country^.  Gassander  reduced  that  censiis 
to  the  half  ^ ;  yet  still  the  government  was  considered  as 
an  oligarchical  tyranny,  and  the  e£^t  of  foreign  violence. 

Servius  Tuliius's^  laws  seem  equal  and  reasonable,  by 
fixing  the  power  in  proportion  to  t^e  property ;  yet  the 
Roman  people  could  never  be  brought  quietly  to  submit 
to  them* 

*  Plutarch,  in  vita  Solon.  ^  Diod;  Sic.  lib.  xviiL 

9  Id.  ibid.  A  Id.  ibid.  •  lit.  Liv.  Ub.  i.  cap.  4?. 
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In  those  days  there  was  no  medium  between  a  severe^ 
Jealous  aristocracyy  ruling  over  discontented  subjects,  and 
a  turbulent)  fiM^tious,  tyrannical  democracy.  4-^  present* 
there  b  not  one  republic  in  Europe,  from  one  extremity 
of  it  to  the  other,  that  is  not  remarkable  for  justice,  lenity, 
and  stability,  equal  to,  or  even  beyond  Marseilles,  Rhodes, 
or  the  most  celebrated  in  antiquity.  Almost  all  of  them 
are  well  tempered  aristocracies. 

But,  thirdly^  There  are  many  other  circumstances  in 
which  ancioit  nations  seem  inferior  to  the  modern,  both 
for  the  happiness  and  increase  of  mankind.  Trade,  ma- 
nufactures, industry,  were  no  where,  in  firmer  ages,  so 
flourishing  as  they  are  at  present  in  Europe..  The  only 
garb  of  the  ancients,  both  for  mides  and  fianaies,  seems  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  flannel,  which  they  wore  commonly 
white  or  |^,  and  which  tiiey  scoured  as  often  as  it  be- 
came  dirty,.  ^  Tyre,  wliich  carried  on,  after  Carthage,  the 
greatest  commerce  of  any  ciQr  in  the  Mediterranean,  b^ 
fore  it  was  destroyed  by  Alexander,  was  no  mighty  ci^, 
if  we  credit  Arrian's  account  of  its  inhabitants*.  Athens 
is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  a  trading  city;  but  it 
was  as  populous  before  the  Median  war  as  at  any  time 
after  it,  according  to  Herodotus'';  yet  its  commerce  at 
that  time  was  so  inconsiderable,  that,  as  the  same  histo- 
rian oDserves^y  even  the  neighbouring  coasts  of  Asia  were 
as  little  frequented  by  the  Greeks  as  the  pillars  of  Herca« 
les,  for  beyond  these  \ke  conceived  nothing. 

•  Lib,  IL  lliere  W9t%  8000  killed  during  the  ncgi^  and  the  c^iifeg 
•menntfd  to  36,00a  Diodonis  SionliMi  lib.  mi  taji  only  13,000;  but  be 
aoGOttsts  for  this  smaU  number  by  tayiii^  tfiat  the  lyriens  had  leat  amy 
iMfimhand  part  of  their  wives  and  childien  to  Garthagfk 

*  Ub.  ▼.  he  makflt  l|ie  number  of  the  cltiieB9  anount  to  SO^OQa 
^IbiV^ 
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Great  intermit  of  moneyt  and  great  profits  of  trader  are 
an  infallible  indication,  that  industry  and  coinineice  are 
bat  in  their  infiincy.  We  read  in  Lysias^  of  1 00 per  ceni. 
profit  made  on  a  cargo  of  two  talenta»  sent  to  no  greater 
distance  than  from  Athens  to  the  Adriatic;  nor  is  this 
mentioned  as  ap  instance  of  extraordinary  profit  Anti- 
dorusy  says  Demosthenes*',  paid  three  talents  and  a  half 
for  a  house,  which  he  let  at  a  talent  a  year ;  and  the  orator 
blames  hb  own  tutors  for  not  employing  his  money  to  like 
advantage.  My  f(Htune^  says  be,  in  eleren  yean'  minority, 
ought  to  have  been  tripled.  The  value  of  30  of  the  slaves 
left  by  his  £uher,  be  computes  at  40  minaSf  and  the  year- 
ly profit  of  their  labour  at  12  c«  The  most  moderate  in* 
terest  at  AtheiM,  {(ot  there  was  higher^  often  paid,)  was 
12  per  ^ent.\  and  that  paid  monthly.  Not  to  insist  upon 
the  high  interest  to  which  the  vast  sums  distributed  in 
cljections  had  raised  money  ^  at  Rome,  we  find,  that  Ver* 
res,  before  that  fitctious  period,  stated  24  per  ceni.  tot 
money  which  he  left  in  the  bands  of  the  publicans  (  and 
though  Cicero  exclaims  against  this  article,  it  is  not  oa 
account  of  the  extravagant  usury,  but  because  it  had  never 
been  customary  to  state  any  interest  on  such  occasions  '• 
Interest,  indeed,  sunk  at  Bomei  after  the  settlement  of  the 
empire  I  but  it  never  remained  any  considerable -time  so 
low  as  in  the  commercial  states  of  modern  times  K 

Among  the  other  inconveniences  which  the  Athenians 
felt  from  the  fortifying  of  Decelia  by  the  Lacedemonians, 
it  is  represented  by  Thucydidesi,  as  one  of  the  most  con- 

*  Oi«t  S3,  adven.  Dlagit  ^  Contra  Aphob.  p.  25.  ex  edit  Aldi 

*  Id.  p.  19.  <  Id.  ibid. 

*  Id.  ibid,  and  ^acbines  contm  Cteriph. 
'  Epist  tA  Attic;  lib.  it.  cpiM.  15. 

«  Contra  Verr.  Oral  J.  >"  See  Eisay  IV.  '  Lib.  tii.. 
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•IderaUet  that  they  could  not  bring  over  their  corn  from 
Eubcea  by  land,  passing  by  Oropu%  but  were  obliged  to 
embark  itt  and  to  sail  round  the  promontory  of  Sunium ; 
a  Mirprini^  instance  of  the  imperfection  of  ancient  navi- 
gatioBv  for  the  water-carrii^  is  not  here  above  double  the 
land. 

I  dp  not  rconember  a  passage  in  any  ancient  author^ 
where  the  growth  of  a  city  is  ascribed  to  the  establishment 
of  a  mannfiMture.  The  commerce,  which  is  said  to  flott- 
ijfihf  is  chiefly  the  eacchang^  of  those  commodities,  for 
which  different  scik  and  climatea  were  suited.  The  sale 
of  wine  and  opl  into  AfricB^  aceording  to  Diodorus  Si- 
cuius  ^t  was  theifound^ion  of  the  riches  of  Agrigentura. 
The  situation  of  the  city  of  Sybaris,  according  to  the  sama 
author'',  was  the  cause  of  its  immense  popniousoess,  being 
built  near  the  two  rivers  Crathys  and  Sybaris.  Bat  these 
two  rivers,  we  may  observe^  are  not  navigable,  and  could 
only  produce  some  fertile  vaUeys  for  agriculture  and  til- 
lage ;  an  advantage  so  inconsiderable,  that  a  modem  wri- 
ter would  scared^  have  taken  notke  of  it. 

The  barbarity  of  the  anment  tyrants,  together  with  the 
extreme  love  of  liberty  which  animated  those  ages,  must 
have  banished  every  merchant  and  manufacturer,  and 
Imve  quite  depopulated  the  state,  had  it  subsisted  upon 
industry  and  commerce*  While  die  cruel  and  suspicious 
Diofiysitts  was  carrying  on  his  butcheries,  who,  that  wai^ 
not  detained  by  his  landed  property,  and  could  have  car- 
ried with  him  any  art  or  skill  to  procure  a  subsistence  in 
o|ther  countries,  would  have  remained  exposed  to  such  im« 
fdacable  barbarky  ?  Hie  persecutions  of  Philip  11.  and 

•  Lib.  xiu.  «•  Lib.  x\u 
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XIV.  filled  all  Europe  with  the  maniifiictiires  of 
Fltoders  and  of  France. 

I  grant,  that  agriculture  is  thespeties  of  industry  chiefly 
requisite  to  the  subsistence  of  multitudes ;  and  it  is  pos* 
•iUe  that  this  industry  may  flourbh,  even  where  manu&c« 
tures  and  other  arts  are  unknown  and  neglected*  Hwisser* 
land  is  at  present  a  remarkable  instance»  where  we  find,  at 
oncey  the  most  skilftil  hnsbandmen^  and  the  most  bungling 
tradesmen,  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  Europe.  Tliat 
agriculture  flourished  in  Greece  and  Italy,  at  least  in  some 
parts  of  them,  and  at  some  periods,  we  have  reason  to  pre* 
aume ;  and  whethjer  the  mechanical  arts  bad  reached  the 
same  degree  of  perfection,  may  not  be  esteemed  so  mate* 
rial,  espedally  if  we  consider  the  great  equality  of  riches 
in  the  ancient  repuUics,  where  each  family  was  obliged  to 
cultural^  with  the  greatest  care  and  induMy,  its  pwn  Uttle 
field,  in  order  tp  its  subsistence. 

But  is  it  just  reasoning,  because  agriculture  may,  in . 
some  instances,  flourish  without  trade  or  manu&cturesy  to 
conclude,  that,  in  any  great  extent  of  country,  and  for  any 
'  great  tract  of  time,  it  would  subsist  alone  ?  The  most  na- 
tural way,  surely,  of  encouraging  husbandry,  is,  first,  to 
excite  other  kinds  of  industry,  and  thereby  a£brd  the  la^ 
bourer  a  ready  market  for  his  commodities,  and  a  return 
Sat  such  goods  as  may  contribute  to  his  pleasure  and  en- 
joyment This  method  is  infallible  and  universal  $  and, 
as  it  prevails  more  in  modem  governments  than  in  the  an* 
cient,  it  affords  a  presumption  of  the  superior  populousnm 
pf  the  former. 

Every  man,  says  Xenophon  *,  may  be  a  farmer :  No  ar( 
l»r  skill  is  requisite :  All  consists  in  industry,  and  in  i^t^- 

« 
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tion  to  the  execution.  A  strong  proof,  as  Columella  hints, 
that  agriculture  vas  but  little  known  in  the  age  of  Xeno- 
phon. 

AH  our  later  improvements  and  refinements^  have  they 
done  nothing  towards  the  easy  subsistence  of  men,  and 
consiequently  towards  their  prcq)agation  and  increase  ?  Our 
superior  skill  in  mechanics ;  the  discovery  of  new  worlds^ 
by  which  commerce  has  been  so  much  enlarged  ;  the  es- 
tablishment of  posts ;  and  the  use  of  bills  of  exchange : 
These  seem  all  extremely  useful  to  the  encouragement  of 
art,  industry,  and  populousness.  Were  we  to  strike  offthese, 
what  a  check  should  we  give  to  every  kind  of  business  and 
labour,  and  what  multitudes  of  families  would  immediate-> 
ly  perish  from  want  and  hunger  ?  And  it  seems  not  pro- 
bable, that  we  could  supply  the  place  of  these  new  in?eil«- 
tions  by  any  other  regulation  or  institution.   ^ 

Have  we  reason  to  think,  that  the  police  of  ancient  states 
was  any  wise  comparable  to  that  of  modern,  or  that  men 
had  then  equal  security,  either  at  home,  or  in  their  jour- 
neys by  land  or  water  ?  I  question  not,  but  every  impartial 
examiner  would  give  us  the  preference  in  this  particular  *. 
'  Thus,  upon  comparing  the  whole,  it  seems  impossible 
to  assign  any  just  reason,  why  the  world  should  have  been 
more  populous  in  ancient  than  in  modem  times.  The 
equality  of  property  among  the  ancients,  liberty,  and  the 
small  divisions  of  their  states,  were  indeed  circumstances 
favourable  to  the  propagation  of  mankind :  But  their  wai's 
were  more  bloody  and  destructive,  their  governments  more 
factious  and  unsettled,  commerce  and  manufactures  more 
feeble  and  languishing,  and  the  general  police  more  loose 
and  irregular*    These  latter  disadvantages  seem  to  form  a 

*  See  Part  I,  Essay  XL 
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svffieiaU  ooanterbabnce  to  the  former  advantages ;  Knd 
rather  &voiir  the  (^poute  opinion  to  that  which  common- 
ly prevails  with  regard  to  this  sabject. 

But  ibere  is  no  reasoning,  it,may  be  said,  against  mat- 
.  ter  of  fiict*  If  it  appear,  that  the  world  was  then  more 
pqiulous  than  at  present,  we  may  be  assured,  that  our  con- 
jectures are  &lse,  and  that  we  have  overlooked  some  ma- 
terial circumstance  in  the  comparison.  This  I  readily 
own  :  All  our  preceding  reasonings  I  acknowledge  to  be 
merely  trifling,  or,  at  least,  small  skirmishes  and  frivolons 
rencounters,  whidi  decide  nothing.  But  unkckily  the 
nmn  combat,  where  we  compare  £u;ts,  cannot  be  rencfer- 
od  much  more  decisive.  The  &ct8,  delivered  by  ancient 
authors,  are  either  so  uncertain  or  so  imperfi^t  as  .to  afford 
9s  nothing  positive  in  this  matter.  How  indeed  could  it 
be  otherwise  ?  The  very  facts  which  we  must  oppose  to 
them,  in  confuting  the  populousness  of  modern  states,  are 
liur  from  being  eidier  oertaiii  or  complete.  Many  ground^ 
0(  calculation  proceeded  on  by  celebrated  writers  are  little 
belter  than  those  of  the  emperor  Heliogabalus,  who  form- 
ed an  estimate  of  the  immense  greatoess  of  Rome  from  ten 
llmusand  pound  weight  c(  cobwebs  which  bad  been  found 
in  that  city  \ 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  all  kinds  of  numbers  are  un- 
certain in  ancient  manuscripts,  and  have  been  subject  to 
inuch  greater  corruptions  than  any  other  part  of  the  text, 
and  that  for  an  obvious  reason.  Any  alteration,  in  othar 
jplaoes,  commonly  affects  the  sense  or  grammar,  and  is 
more  readily  perceived  by  the  reader  and  transcriber. 

Few  enumerations  of  inhabitants  have  been  made  of  any 
tmct  of  country  by  any  ancient  author  of  good  authority, 
so  as  to  affi>rd  us  a  large  enough  view  for  comparison. 

*  jSlii  Lamprid.  in  vita  HdSogab.  cu^^  96* 
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It  Is  pvdbiMe  tbat  tkere  wa»  Sa&nmlf  a  good  ftmndft- 
licxii  Sof  the  nomber  of  cMkais  tsMgned  to  any  free  ci^ 
because  tbey  entered  for  a  sliare  in  the  gfyremment^  and 
there  were  exact  roisters  kept  <rf  them.  But  as  the  nam* 
ber  of  slaves  is  seldom  mentioned,  this  leaves  as  in  as  great 
ftncertatnty  as  ever  with  regmd  to  the  popnloasiicssB  even 
of  mgle  ciliesb 

The  first  page  of  Thocydides  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  com- 
neBcement  of  real  histoiy.  All  preceding  narrations  are 
so  intermixed  with  &Me,  that  philosophers  onght  to  abao* 
don  them,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  embellishment  of 
poets  and  orators** 

With  regard  to  remoter  times,  the  numbers  of  people 
asngned  are  often  ridiculonSy  and  lose  all  credit  and  autho* 
rify.  The  free  citizens  of  Sybaris,  able  to  bear  arms,  and 
actually  drawn  out  in  batde,  were  S00/)00.  They  en«> 
countered  at  Siagra  with  i  00^000  citiasens  of  Crotona,  ano- 
ther Greek  city  contiguous  to  them,  and  wore  defeated.^— 
This  is  Diodorus  Sicnlus's  ^  account,  and  is  very  seriously 
mnsted  o&  by  that  histiman.  Strabo  *  also  mentioiis  the 
aafloe  number  of  Sybarttea. 

Diodoros  Siculus  ^,  enumerating  the  inhabitants  of 
Agrigentum,  when  it  waa  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians, 
says  that  they  amounted  to  20>000  citiaens,  200,000  stran- 
gers, besides  slaves,  who,  in  so  opulent  a  citf  as  be  repre- 
sents it,  would  probably  be  at  least  as  numerous.  We 
must  remark,  that  the  women  and  the  children  are  not  in- 
doded;  and  that  therefore,  iqxin  the  wbcde^  this  city  must 
have  contained  near  two  milMmis  of  inhabitants  *•    And 


*   •  Sm  Non  [££.]         »  Lib.  xii  •lib-vL         «  Lib.  xiiL 

*  Di0gra«s  Laertius  (in  vita  Empedpclis)  waytt,  that  Agrigentum  oontaia- 
•d  only  800,000  inbabifants. 
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what  was  the  reason  of  so  imni^ise  an  increase  f  They 
were  indnstrions  in  cultivating  the  neighboaring  fields,  not 
exceeding  a  small  Eoglish  county ;  and  they  traded  with 
their  wine  and  oil  to  Afirica^  which  at  that  time  produced 
none  of  these  commodities. 

Ptolemy,  says  Theocritus  S  commands  33,839  cities. 
I  suppose  the  singularity  of  the  number  was  the  reason  of 
assigning  it  Diodorus  ISculus  ^  assigns  three  millioos  of 
inhabitants  to  Egypt,  a  small  number :  But  then  he  makes 
the  number  of  cities  amount  to  18,000 1  an  evident  con* 
tradiction. 

He  says  ^,  the  people  were  formerly  seven  millions.  Thus 
remote  times  are  dways  most  envied  and  admired. 

That  Xerxes's  army  was  extremely  numerous  I  can  rea- 
dily believe;  both  from  the  great  extent  of  his  empire 
and  from  the  practice  among  the  eastern  nations  of  en* 
cumbering  their  camp  with  a  superfluous  multitude :  But 
will  aoy  rational  man  cite  Herodotus's  wonderful  narrations 
as  any  authority  ?  Thare  is  something  very  rational,  I  own, 
in  Lysias's  ^  argument  upon  this  subject.  Had  not  Xerxes's 
army  been  incredibly  numerous,  says  he,  he  had  never 
made  a  bridge  over  the  Hellespont :  It  had  been  much 
easier  to  have  transported  his  mea  over  so  short  a  passage 
with  the  numerous  shipping  of  which  he  was  master. 
•  Polybius  says  ^  that  the  Romans,  between  the  first  and 
second  Punic  wars^  being  threatened  with  an  invasion  from 
the  Gaulsy  mustered  all  their  own  forces,  and  those  of  their 
allies,  and  found  them  amount  to  seven  hundred  thousand 
men  able  to  bear  arms;  a  great  number  surely,  and  which, 
when  joined  to  the  slaves,  is  probably  not  less,  if  not  rather 


•Idyll.  17.  »»Lib.i.  "^  IdylL  !?• 

^  Orat  de  Funebrls.  •  Lib.  ii. 
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more^  than  Aat  extent  of  country  affords  at  present  K  The 
enameration  too  seems  to  have  been  made  with  some  ex- 
actness ;  and  Polybius  gives  us  the  detail  of  the  particulars. 
But  might  not  the  number  be  magnified)  in  order  to  en- 
courage the  people  i 

Diodorus  Siculus  ^  makes  the  same  enumeratimi  amomit 
to  near  a  million.  These  variations  are  suspicious.  He 
plainly  too  supposes,  that  Italy,  in  his  time,  was  not  so  po- 
pulous; another  suspicious  circumstance.  For  who  can 
believe,  that  the  inhiibitants  of  diat  country  diminished  from 
the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war  to  that  of  the  triunmraies  ? 

Julius  Cassar,  according  to  Appian  ^,  encountered  four 
millions  of  Gauls,  killed  one  million,  and  made  another 
millimi  prisoners  ^.  Supposing  the  number  of  the  enemy's 
army  and  that  of  the  slain  could  be  exactly  assigned,  which 
never  is  posnble ;  how  could  it  be  known  how  often  the 
same  man  returned  into  the  armies,  or  how  distinguish  the 
new  firom  the  old  levied  soldiers  ?  No  attention  ought  ever 
to  be  given  to  such  loose,  exaggerated  calculations,  espe- 
<nally  where  the  audior  does  not  tell  us  the  mediums  upon 
which  the  calculations  were  founded. 

Paterculus  ^  makes  the  number,  of  Gauls  killed  by  Caesar 
amount  only  to  400,000 ;  a  more  probable  account,  and 
more  easily  reconciled  to  the  history  of  these  wars  given 
by  that  conqueror  himself  in  his  Commentaries  ^  The 
most  bloody  of  his  battles  were  fought  against  the  Hdvetii 
and  the  Gpermans. 

*  The  oountiytfaat  supplied  this  number  was  not  above  a  third  of  Italj* 
▼IS.  the  Pope's  domimonSy  TascaiT|r,  and  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples « 
But  peiluips  in  those  earijr  times  there  were  Yery  few  sUvea,  except  ia 
Borne,  or  the  great  cities.  ^  Lib.  ii  ^  Cdtica. 

'  Plutarch  (in  vita  Cses.)  makes  the  number  that  Cassar  fought  with  •• 
mount  to  three  millions ;  Julian  (in  Csesaribus)  to  twob 

•  lib.  ii.  cap.  47/  'See  Notx  [FF*] 
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One  woidd  imagine^  that  every  cireamstaace  of  the  life 
and  adiom  of  Dionydua  the  elder  might  be  regarded  m 
flirtfaentict  and  fr^e  from  all  fabulous  exaggeration ;  bodi 
becaoae  he  lived  at  a  time  when  letters  flourished  most  in 
Greece,  and  because  his  chief  historian  was  Philistus,  a 
man  allowed  to  be  of  great  gemns,  and  irfm  was  a  courtier 
and  numster  of  that  prince.  But,  can  we  admit  that  he 
had  a  standing  army  of  100,000  Sdot^  10»oao  horse,  and  a 
Ifeet  of  400  galleys^  ?  These,  we  may  obserref  were  mer« 
eenary  fiorces,  and  subsisted  upon  pay,  like  our  armies  ia 
Europe;  for  the  citizens  were  ail  fisanned :  and  when  Dioo 
afterwards  inva^d  Sicily,  and  caDed  on  fab  coumrymen 
to  vindicate  their  liberty,  he  was  obliged  to  bring  arms 
along  with  him,  which  he  distributed  among  those  who 
joined  him  ^.  In  a  state  wb^e  agricultore  alone  flourishesi 
there  may  be  many  inhabitants ;  and  if  these  be  all  armed 
and  disciplined,  a  great  force  may  be  called  out  upon  oc* 
casion :  But  great  bodies  of-  mercenary  troops  can  never 
be  maintained,  without  either  great  trade  and  numerous 
manufactures,  or  extensive  dominions.  The  United  Pro- 
vinces never  were  mast^s  of  such  a  force  by  sea  and  land, 
as  that  which  is  said  to  belong  to  Dionysius ;  yet  they  pos- 
sess as  large  a  territory,  perfectly  well  cultivated,  and  have 
much  more  resources  from  their  commerce  and  industry. 
Diodorus  Siculus  allows,  that,  even  in  his  time,  the  arn^ 
of  Dionysins  appeared  incredible ;  that  is,  as  I  interpret  it^ 
was  entirely  a  fiction ;  and  the  opinion  arose  from  the  es* 
aggerated  fiattery  of  the  courtiers,  and  perhaps  from  the 
vanity  and  policy  of  the  tyrant  himself. 

It  is  a  usual  fellacy,  to  condder  all  the  ages  of  antiquity 
as  one  period,  and  to  compute  the  numbers  contained  in 

•  Diod*  aic  Kb.  ii.  ^  FiaUMcfa,  In  tHs  tOonjs, 
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the  great  cities  mentioned  by  ancient  aadiors»  as  if  these 
cities  had  been  all  contemporary.  The  Greek  coloniei 
flourished  extremely  in  Sicily  during  the  age  of  Alexander: 
But  in  Augustus's  time  /they  were  so  decayed,  that  almost 
all  the  produce  of  that  fertile  island  was  consumed  in  Italy'* 

Let  us  now  examine  the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  as* 
signed  to  particular  cities  in  antiquity;  and  omitting  the 
numbers  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  the  Egyptian  Thebes^ 
let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  sphere  of  real  history,  to  the 
Grecian  and  Roman  states.  I  must  own,  the  more  I  con- 
sider this  subject,  the  more  am  I  inclined  to  scepticism 
with  regard  to  the  great  populousness  ascribed  to  ancient 
times. 

Athens  is  said  by  Plato  ^  to  be  a  very  great  city ;  an4 
it  was  surely  the  greatest  of  all  the  Greek  ^  cities  exc^t 
Syracuse,  which  was  nearly  about  the  same  size  in  Thucy« 
dides's  ^  time^  and  afterwards  increased  beyond  it.  For 
Cicero  ^  mentions  it  as  the  greatest  of  all  the  Greek  cities 
in  his  time ;  not  comprehending,  I  suppose,  either  Antiodb 
or  Alexandria  under  that  denomination.  Athenseus  ^  saysi 
that  by  the  enumeration  of  Demetrius  Pbalereus,  there 
were  in  Athens  31,000  citizens,  10,000  strangers,  and 
400,000  slaves.  This  number  is  much  insisted  on  by  those 
whose  opinion  I  call  in  question,  and  is  esteemed  a  funda- 
mental fact  to  their  purpose :  But,  in  my  opinion,  there  is 
no  point  of  criticism  more  certain,  than  that  Athenaeus 

*  Smbo,  Ub.  Ti.  i>  Apdiog.  Soeti 

*  Argos  Meins  alto  to  hacfe  been  a  great  city ;  for  Lyaias  contents  him- 
self  with  saying  that  it  did  not  exceed  Athens.    Or^  S4. 

A  Lib.  ?L    See  also  Plutarch  in  nta  NIci*. 

*  Orat.  contra  Verrem,  lib.  IV.  cap.  52.  Strabo,  Ubb  vLsays,  it  tvas  twenty- 
|Wo  miles  in  oopipasi.  But  then  we  are  to  consider,  that  it  contained  tw» 
harbours  within  it ;  one  of  vHilch  was  a  teiy  large  one^  and  might  be  legari* 
ed  as  a  kind  of  bay.  '  Lib.  n.  a^  SOi 
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and  CUsidety  whom  he  qootes,  are  here  mbtakeD,  And  that 
the  number  of  slaves  is,  at  least,  augmented  by  a  whole 
ejqpher,  and  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  more  than  40,000. 
lirst.  When  the  number  of  citizens  are  said  to  be  2 1 ,000 
by  Atheaasos  *,  men  fiill  of  age  are  only  understood*  For, 
1.  Herodotus  says  ^,  that  Aristagoras,  ambassador  from  the 
lonians,  found  it  harder  to  deceive  one  Spartan  than  30,000 
Athenians;  meaning,  in  a  loose  way,  the  whole  state,  sup- 
posed to  be  met  in  one  pqpular  assembly,  excluding  the 
women  and  children.  2.  Thucydides  ^  says,  that  making 
aUowancefor  all  the  absentees  in  the  fleet,  army,  garrisons, 
and  for  people  employed  in  their,  private  affairs,  the  Athe- 
nian assembly  never  rose  to  five  thousand.  3.  The  forces, 
enumerated  by  the  same  historian  ^,  being  all  dtizens,  and 
amounting  to  1 3,000  heavy-armed  in&ntry,  prove  the  same 
method  of  calcalalion ;  as  ako  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Greek 
historians,  who  always  understand  men  of  fidl  age  when 
they  assign  the  number  of  citizens  in  any  republic.  Now, 
these  being  but  the  fourth  of  the  inhabitants,  the  free  Athe- 
nians were  by  this  account  84,000 ;  the  strangers,  40,000; 
and  the  slaves,  calculating  by  the  smaller  number,  and  al- 
lowing that  they  married  and  propagated  at  the  same  rate 
with  freemen,  were  160,000 ;  and  the  whole  of  the  inha- 
bitants 284,000  *,  a  number  surely  large  enough.  The 
other  number,  1,720,000,  m&kes  Athens  larger  than  Lon- 
don and  Paris  united*      ' 

Secondly f  There  were  but  10,000  houses  in  Athens  ^ 
Thirdly^  Though  the  extent  of  the  walls,  as  giv^i  us  by 
Thucydides  ^  be  great,  (to  wit  eighteen  miles,  beside  the 

•  D^mosUkenes  aidgnt  20,000 ;  contra  Aristag. 
>  lab,  T.  •  lib.  irfn. 

«  «  liU  ii.    Di^dorus  Siculiis*s  i»ccoi|nt  pofacdy  agraesb  l^b.  zii. 
«  Xenopbon  IKUnir  lOk  li  -  '  lib,  ii« 
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8ea>*ooa8.t) :  Tet  Xenophort*  says  there  was  tiinch  waste 
giioimd  within  the  walla.  They  seem  indeed  to  hare  join- 
ed  four  distinct  and  separate  cities^.  „  "  *  ' 

•  JEtiurthii/,  No  insurrection  pf  the  slaves,  or  suspieidn  of 
insuBredtion^  is  ever  mentioned  by  historians,  except  6^^ 
^bmniottoii  of  die  miners  ^.  - 

jpifthhfi  The  treatment  of  slaves  by  the  Athenians  is  s^id 
by:&eilophon  **,  and  Uemosthenes  %  and  Plautus  ^,  to  hav^ 
been  extremely  g^ntfe  and  indulgent :  Which  could  never 
havebeen  the  case,  had  the  disproportion  been  twenty  to 
one.  Tfae  disproportion  is  not  so  great  in  any  of  our  co- 
lonies ;  yet  are  we  obliged  to  exercise  a  rigorous  and  mili^ 
tary  gdv^OTiment  over  the  negroes.  f   .'     .  . 

Siiihh/j  No  man  is  6fer  esteemed  rich  iof  possessing 
what  may  be  reckoned  an  equal  distribution  dP  property  in 
aioy  couii>try ,  or  even  triple  or  quadruple  that  wealth.  Thua 
every  person  in  England- is  commuted  by  5?6meto  spend 
sixpence  a-day;  yet  is  he  esteemed  but  poor  who  has  I$V9 
times -tbait  sum.  Now  Timarchus  is  s&id  by  JEiSchines  ^  td 
have  been  left  in.  easy  circumstances ;  but  'he  was  master 
only  citea  slKves  employed  in  manufactures.  Lysias  and 
hi8;btio()iiei*|>t^>^  Grangers,  were  proscribed  by  the  thirty 
for  their  great  tiches ;  though  they  had  but  sixty  a-piece  **  i 
Demosthenes  was  left  very  rich  by  his  father ;  yet  he  had 
no  more  than  fifty-two  slaves  *.  His  work^iouse,  of  twen- 
ty  cabinet-makers,  is  said  to  be  a  very  considerate  mahu- 
factoi^^ 

Seventhly,  During  the  t)ecelian  war,  as  the  Greek  Iris- 
torians  call  it,  20,000  slaves  deserted,  and  broiight  the 

»  De  Ratione  Red«  »  See  Notb  [GG.]  •  Athen.  UIn  tL 

'  De  Rep.  Athen.  •  Philip.  5.  '  Sticfao. 

•  Contra  Timazth.  ^  Ont  11.  ^  Contm  Aphok 
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Athenians  to  great  distress,  as  we  learn  from  Tbacydides*4 
This  could  not  have  happened  bad  they  been  only  At 
twentieth  part.    The  best  slaves  would  not  desert. 

EightUff,  Xenophon  ^  proposes  a  scheme  for  maintain-^ 
ing  by  the  public  10,000  slaves :  And  that  so  great  a  nam* 
ber  may  possibly  be  supported,  any  one  will  be  convinced, 
says  he,  who  considers  the  numbers  we  possessed  before 
the  Decelian  war ;  a  way  of  speaking  altogether  incom<« 
patible  with  the  larger  number  of  Athenseus. 

Ninthly f  The  whole  census  of  the  state  of  Athens  was  less 
than  6000  talents.  And  though  numbers  in  ancient  mar 
nuseripts  be  often  suspected  by  critics,  yet  this  is  unexcqn 
tionable;  both  because  Demosthenes  ^,  who  gives  it,  gives 
also  the  detail,  which  checks  him;  and  because  Polybius^ 
assigns  the  same  number,  and  reasons  upon  it.  Now,  the 
most  vulgar  slave  could  yield  by  his  labour  an  obolus  a-day» 
over  and  above  his  maintenance,  as  we  learn  from  Xeno- 
phon %  who  says,  that  Nicias's  overseer  paid  hb  master  so 
much  for  slaves,  whom  he  employed  in  mines.  If  you  wiU 
take  the  pains  to  estimate  an  obolus  a-day,  and  the  slaves 
at  400,000,  computing  only  at  four  years'  purchase,  you 
will  find  the  sum  above  12,000  talents  i  even  thoi^h  allow- 
ance be  made  for  the  great  number  of  holidays  in  Athens. 
Besides,  many  of  the  slaves  would  have  a  much  greater  va- 
lue fix>m  their  art.  The  lowest  that  Demosthenes  estimates 
any  of  his  ^  father^s  slaves  is  two  minas  a-head.  And  up- 
on this  supposition,  it  is  a  little  difficult,  I  confess,  to  re* 
concile  even  the  number  of  40,000  slaves  with  the  census 
ofeoOOtalento. 

Tenihfyf  Chios  is  said  by  Thucydides  ',  to  contain  more 

•UbbviL  i>DeRatIied.  •  De  ClasBibiM. 

«  Ub.  ii.  cap.  S2.  •  Da  Bftt  Bad.  '  Contra  Aphobimu 

•  Lib.viiL 
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slaves  than  any  Greek  city,  except  Sparta.  Sparta  then 
had  more  than  Athens,  in  proportion  to  thenumber  of  ci* 
ttz«is.  The  Spartans  were  9000  in  the  town,  80,000  ia 
the  country  ^«  The  male  slaves,  therefore,  of  full  age^  must 
have  been  more  than  780,000 ;  the  whole  more  than 
8,12(^000 ;  a  number  impossible  to  be  maintained  in  a 
narrow  barren  country,  such  as  Laconia,  which  had  no 
trade.  Ha^  the  Helotes  been  so  very  numerous,  the  mur- 
der of  2000,  mentioned  by  Thuqrdides  ^,  would  have  irri* 
tated  tl^em,  without  weakening  them. 

Besides,  we  are  to  consider,  that  the  number  assigned 
by  Athenaeus  ^,  whatever  it  is,  comprehends  all  the  inha* 
bitants  of  Attica,  as  well  as  those  of  Athens.  The  Allie* 
niam  affected  much  a  country  life,  as  we  learn  from  Thu* 
cydides  ^ ;  and  when  they  were  ^1  chased  into  town,  by  the 
invasion  of  their  territory  during  the  Peloponnedan  war, 
the  city  was  not  aUe  to  contain  them ;  and  they  were  ol> 
liged  to  )ie  in  the  porticos,  temples,  and  even  streets,  for 
want  0flodg^g^ 

The  same  remark  is  to  be  extended  to  all  the  other 
Greek  cities ;  and  when  the  number  of  citizens  is  assign- 
ed, we  must  always  understand  it  to  comprehend  the  in- 
habitants of  the  neighbouring  country,  as  well  as  of  the 
city.  Yet  even  with  this  allowance,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  Greece  was  a  populous  country,  and  exceeded  what 
we  could  imagine  concerning  so  narrow  a  territory,  natu- 
rally not  very  fertile,  and  which  drew  no  supplies  of  com 

*  Flutarcfa.  in  vita  Lycurg.  ^  Lib.  Iv. 

c  The  aflsne  aqtbor  affirms,  that  Corinth  had  once  460,000  slaTes ;  iEgina 
470,000.  But  the  foregoing  arguments  hold  stronger  against  these  heta^ 
whidi  are  indeed  entirely  absurd  and  impossible.  It  Is  however  remarkable^ 
that  Athenaefis  qtes  so  great  an  authority  as^  Aristotle  for  this  last  fact :  An4 
the  sdioliast  on  Hndar  mentions  the  same  number  of  slaves  in  ^gina. 
*IJh.ii.  <  Thucyd,  b^.  ii. 
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ftoin  other  places.  Fori  excepting  Athengf  which  ^aded 
to  Pontiis  for  that  coiumoditjr)  the  oth6r  cities  seem  to 
bate  subsisted  chieAjr  from  their  neighbouring  territory  ^. 

Rhodes  is  well  known  to  have  been  a  city  of  extensive 
coihrnercC)  and  of  great  fiune  fitid  splendour ;  yet  it  con* 
tained  only  6000  dtizens  aUe  to  bear  arms  when  it  was . 
besieged  by  Demetrius  ^. 

Thd^es  was  always  one  of  the  capital  cities  .of  Greece  ^ ; 
but  the  number,  of  its  cilieens  exceeded  not  those  of 
Rhodes^.  Fhliasia  is  said  to  be  a  small  city  by  Xeno- 
}>h<m  ^f  yet  we  find  that  it  *  contained  6000  citizens  ^  I 
pretend  not  to  reconcile  these  two  fiusts.  Perhaps  Xeno- 
phba  calls  Phliasia  a  small  town»  because  it  made  but  a 
smSU  figure  in  Greece,  and  maintained  only  a  subordinate 
•llianbe  with  Sparta  $  or  perhaps  the  country,  belonging 
^. it,  was  extensive,  and  most  of  the  ciUzens  were  employ- 
ed itt'the  cultivation  <^  it,  and  dwelt  in  the  neighbouring 
TiDages. 

Mantinea  was  equal  to  any  city  in  Arcadia  ^*  Crase- 
qumitly  it  was  equal  to  M^alqfKdis,  which  was  fifty  sta- 
dia, or  six  miles  and  a  quarter  in  oircumierence  \  But 
Mantinea  had  gnly  SOOO  citizens  ^  The  Greek  cities, 
therefore,  contained  often  fields  and  gardens,  together  with 
the  houses ;  and  we  cannot  judge  of  them  by  the  extent  of 
their  walls.  Ath^is  contained  no  more  than  10,00b 
houses;  yet  its  walls,  with  the  sea-coast,  were  above  twen- 
ty miles  in  extent  Syracuse  was  twenty-two  miles  in  cir- 
cumference; yet  was  scarcely  ever  spoken  of  by  the  an* 

•  See  Note  [HH.]  ^  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xx. 
^  Isocr.  paneg.  ^  See  Note  [II.] 

•  Hist  Grcec.  lib.  yii,  '  Id.  lib.  vii. 

f  Polyb.  lib.  ii.  ^  Polyb.  lib.  ix.  cap.  20. 

^  Xijsiaa,  Oiat  34. 
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oknts  As  more  populous  tbati  Athens*  Babylon  was  a 
squaro  of  fifteai  mHes,  or  sixty  miles  in  circuit ;  but  it  coor 
tained  large  cultivated  fields  and  inclosures»  as  we  leam 
from  Pliny.  Tbou^  Aurdian's  wall  was  fifty  miles  in 
circumfierence  ^,  the  circuit  of  all  the  thirteen  divisions  of 
Bome»  taken  apart,  according  to  Publius  Victor,  was' on- 
ly about  forty^three  miles.  When  an  enemy  invaded  the 
country,  all  the  inhabitants  retired  within  the  walls  of  the 
ancient  cities,  with  their  cattle  and  furniture,  and  .instru^ 
mtats  of.  husbandry :  and  the  great  height  to  which  the 
walls  were  raised^  enabled  a  small  number  to  defend  them 
with  fiiciUty- 

Sparta,  says  Xenopbao  ^  is  one  of  the  cities  of  Greece 
that  has  the  fewest  inhabitaiits.  Yet  Polybins  ^  says  that  it 
was  for|;y*0ight  stadia  in  drcumfarence,  and  was  round. 

AU  the  J£lolikns  able:  to  bear  arms  in  Antipater's  timei 
deducting  some  few  garrisaos,  were  but  10,000  men  ^. 

Polyhiiis  ^  tells  us,  that  the  Achaean  league  m^t,  with« 
out  any  inconvenience^  march  30  or  40,000  men :  And 
this  accoiu^t  seems  probable ;  for  that  league  oomprehtod« 
ed  the  greater  part  of  Peloponnesus.  Yet  Pausanios  ', 
speaking  of  the  same  period,  says,  that  all  the  Achmans 
aUe  to  bear  arms,  eveawhai  several  manumitted  slaves 
were  joined  to  them,  did  not  amount  to  15,000. 

The  Tbessaliaiis,  till  their  final  conquest  by  the  Ro^i 
mans,  were,  in  aiil  ages,  turbulent,  &ctious,  seditious,  dis« 
orderly  K  It  is  not  therefore  natural  to  suppose  that  this 
part  of  Greeoo  abounded  much  in  pec^e. 

*  Vopiscus  In  vita  AoreL 

^  De  Rep.  Laced.     Thh  pattage  is  nOt  eaifly  reconfcfled  with  tlult  of  Plil*» 
tarch  abore^  who  saya  that  Sparta  had  9000  f«tf»«M. 

«  Polyb.  Ub.  ix.  cap.  xx.  ^  Diod.  Sic  xviii 

*  Lc^pit.  '  In  Achaicis. 
V  Tit  lay.  Ub.  xzziTi  cap^  SI.    Plato  in  Critonew . 
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We  are  tdd  by  Thucydides  %  that  the  part  of  Pelopon* 
Besusi  adjoining  to  Pyloe,  was  desert  and  uncultivated- 
Herodotus  says  ^,  that  Macedonia  was  iull  of  lions  and 
wild  bulls ;  animals  which  can  only  inhabit  vast  unpeq>led 
forests.     These  were  the  two  extremities  of  Greece. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  Epirus^  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and 
conditions,  who  were  sold  by  Paulus  ^miliusi  amounted 
<»nly  to  150,000  ^  Yet  Epirus  niij^t  be  double  the  ex- 
tent of  Yorkshire. 

Justin  ^  teUs  us,  that  when  Philip  of  Macedon  was  de- 
clared head  of  the  Greek  confederacy,  he  called  a  congress 
of  all  the  states,  except  the  Lacedemonians,  who  refused 
to  concur ;  and  he  found  the  force  of  the  whole,  upon 
computation,  to  amount  to  200,000  infantry  and  15,000 
cavalry.  This  must  be  understood  to  be  all  the  citiaseng 
cq)able  of  bearing  arms.  For  as  the  Gredc  republics 
maintained  no  mercenary  forces,  and  had  no  militia  dis- 
tinct from  the  whole  body  of  citizens,  it  is  not  conceivable 
what  other  medium  ther^  could  be  of  compfitation.  That 
such  an  army  could  ever,  by  Greece,  be  broiight  into  the 
fieU,  and  be  maintained  there,  is  contraiy  to  all  history. 
Upon  this  supposition,  therefore,  we  may  thus  reason. 
The  free  Greeks  of  all  ages  and  sexes  were  860,000.  The 
slaves,  estimating  them  by  the  number  of  Ath^ian  slaves 
as  above,  who  seldom  married  or  had  fomilies,  were  double 
the  male  citizens  of  fiill  age,  to  wit,  4SO,000.  And  all  the 
inhabitaAts  of  ancient  Greece;,  ei^cepting  Laconia,  were 
about  one  miUion  two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  :  No 
mighty  number,  nor  exceeding  what  may  be  found  at  pre- 
sent in  Scotland,  a  country  of  not  much  greater  extent,  and 
very  indifferently  peopled. 

•  Lib.  TiL  » Lib.  tU. 

•  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xlv.  oqpb  84.  ^  IM  a.  ewp.  $, 
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We  may  now  consider  the  numbers  of  people  in  Rome 
4aid  Italy,  and  collect  all  the  lights  afibrded  us  by  scattered 
passages  in  ancient  authors.  We  shall  find,  upon  the 
whole,  «  great  difficulty  in  fixing  any  opinion  on  that 
liead ;  and  no  reason  to  support  those  exaggerated  caka- 
Jations,  so  much  insisted  on  by  modem  writers. 

IKonysius  Hallicamassaeus  ^  says,  that  the  ancient  walls 
^  Rome  were  nearly  of  the  same  jcompass  with  those  of 
Athens,  but  that  the  suburbs  ran  opt  to  a  great  extent} 
and  it  was  difficult  to  tell  where  the  town  ended  or  the 
country  began.  In  some  places  of  Rome,  it  iqppears,  firom 
the  same  author  ^^  firom  Juvenal  ^,  and  from  other  ancient 
writers^,  that  the  houses  were  high,  and  &milies  lived  In 
H^arate  stones,  one  above  another :  But  it  is  probable 
that  these  were  only  the  poorer  citizen;;,  and  only  in  some 
few  streets.  If  we  may  judge  firom  the  younger  Pliny's^ 
iK^count  of  hiJB  own  house^  and  firom  Bartoli's  plans  of  an- 
cient buildings,  the  men  of  quality  had  veiy  spacious  pa* 
Ui^ :  and. their  buildings  were  like  the  Chinese  houses  at 
this  di^y,  where  each  apartment  is  separated  firom  thereat^ 
and  rises  no  higher  than  a  single  story.  To  which  if  we 
add,  that  the  Roman  nobility  much  a£bcted  extensive  por- 
ticoes, and  even  woods  ^  in  town ;  we  may  perhi^  allow 
Yossius,  (though  there  is  no  manner  of  reascm  fi>r  it)  to 
read  the  famous  passage  of  the  ^der  Pliny  <  his  own  way^ 
without  admitting  the  extravagant  c(Misequences  which  he 
draws  from  it. 

The  number  of  citizens  who  received  com  Igr  the  public 

•  Ub.  W.  *  Lib.  j[.  •  Satyr,  iii  1.  269,  270. 

*  See  NoTi  [KK]  •  See  Nou  [LL.] 

'  VitruT.  lib.  it.  ieaik.  IJi.    Tacit  AnnaL  lib.  sL  cap.  9.    Sueton.  in  yitt 
OctaT.  cap.  72,  &&    * 
t  See  Non  [MM.] 
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disti^3>iiiion  in  tbe  time  of  Augustus  were  two  hundred 
thottumd*.  This  one  would  esteem  a  furettj  cibittiiiii 
ground  of  cakulation ;  yet  it  is  attended  with  such  div 
eumstaaces  as  throw  us  badk  into  doxJbt  and  unc^rtamty** 

Did  the  poorer  citieens  only  receive  the  distribafion? 
It  was  calcnlatedy  to  be  sure,  chiefly  for  their  ben^t.  But 
it  appbars  from  a  passage  in  CSoero  ^  that  the  rich  might 
ako  tate  dieir  portion^  and  that  it  was  esteemed  no  ite- 
pmach  in  them  to  apply  for  it 

To  whom  was  the  corn  given ;  whether  onfy  to  heads 
of  families,  or  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  ?  The  por* 
tion  every  month  was  five  modiz  to  each  ^  (abdut  five-sixths 
of  a  bushel)*  This  was  too  little  for  a'family,  and  too  nnich 
for  an  individual.  A  very  accurate  antiquary  ^i  therefore^ 
infers,  that  it  was  given  to  every  man  of  foil  age:  But  he 
allows  the  matter  to  be  nm^ertain* 

Was  it  strictly  inquired,  whether  the  claimant  lived 
widiin  the  prepinctB  of  Rome  ?  or  was  it  suflkient  that  he 
presented  himself  a*  the  monthly  distribution  ?  This  last 
seems  more  pi»bable  K 

Were  there  no  .feise  daimants  ?  We  are  told  ^,  ihat 
CsBsar  strudi:  off  at  oiice  17p/KK>,  who  had  creeped  in 
without  a  just  title:;  and  it  is  very  litde  probable  that  he 
remedied  all  abuses^ 


*  £x  iii69UBi«iiir  Aaeju  .  **  Tuac.  Quaest  lib.  iiL  cqp.  48, 

*  licinius  apud  8allust.  Hist  Frag.  lib.  iii. 

*  Nlcolaus  Horteiiaius  De  Re  Fnunentaria  Roman. 

*  Not  to  take  the  people  too  much  from  their  business,  Augustus  ordained 
the  distribution  of  corn  to  be  made  only  thrice  a- year :  But  the  people  find- 
ing Uie  monthly  diftributions  more  conrenieBt  (as  preserving,  I  suppose^  a 
more  regular  economy  in  their  family),  desired  to  have  them  restored.  Sue- 
ton,  ^u^^v^  cap*  40.  Had  not  some  of  people  eome  from  aome  distance 
for  their  com,  Augustus's  precaution  seems  superfluous. 

f  Sueton.  iu  Jul  c|ip.  41 1 
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Bat  lastly^  what  proportion  of  slayes.maat  we  assign  to 
these  citizens  i  This  is  thie.  roost  material  question,  and 
the  most  uncertain*  It  is  very  doabtfbl  whether  Athend 
can  be  established  as  a  rule  &jr  Rome.  Perhaps  the  Athe- 
nians had  mpre  sla?es»  hecaiidcf  they  employed  them  in  ma-( 
nufactare%  for  whidi  a  capital  dty^  like  Bome,  se^ms  not 
so  proper.  Pelrhaps^  ext  the  other  hand,  the  Romans  had 
more  leaves  pn  a<iC9unt  of  their  superior  luxury  and  riches^ 
There  were,  ea^act  bills  of  mortality  kept  at  Rome  \  biit 
no  ancient  author  has  given  us  the  number  of  burials^  ex«< 
cept  Suetonius  ^^  who  tells  us^  that  in  one  season  there  Were 
30»0Q0  naipes  carried  to  the  templfe  of  Libetina :  But  thiv 
was  during  a  plagae»  which  can  afford  no  certain  founda*^ 
tion  for  any  inference. 

The  public  corn ,  though  distributed  only  to  2QOftO0  ci« 
tizens,  affected  very  considerably  the  whole  agriculture  of 
Italy  ^ ;  a  fact  nowise  reconcileable  to  some  modern  exag* 
geratioijts  with  regard  to  the  inhabitants  c^  that  country. 

Th^  best  ground  of  conjecture  I  can  find  concerning  tbd 
greatness  of  ahcieht  Rome  is  this :  We  are  told  by  Herd- 
dian^,  th^il;  A^tioch  and  Alexandria  were  very  little  in« 
ferior  tp  R0||\e.  It  af^ears  from  Diodorus  Siculus  ^  that 
one  straight  street  of  Alexandria,,  reaching  from  gate  to 
gate,  was  five  miles  long ;  and  as  Alexandria  was  much 
more  extended  in  length  than  breadth,  it  8eein«  to  have 
been  a  city  n^rly  of  the  bulk  of  Paris  « ;  and  Rome  might 
be  about  the  size. of  London. 

ft 

There  lived  in  Alexandria,  in  Diodorus  Siculus's  time  % 
$00,000  free  people,  comprehending,  I  suppose,  women  and 

•  ... 

•  In  vita  Neronis,  »» Sueton«  Aug.  cap.  42.  * 

^  Lib.  br.  cap.  5.  *  Lib.  xvii. 

•SeeNoTiCNN.J  ?  Lib,  xvii. 
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children  '•  Bot  what  number  of  slaves  ?  Had  we  any  jast 
ground  to  fix  these  at  an  equal  number  with  the  free  in- 
habitants^  it  would  fiiTour  the  foregoing  computation. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Herodian  which  is  a  little  surpri- 
sing. He  says  poBitiveIy»  that  the  palace  of  the  Emperor 
was  as  large  as  all  the  rest  of  the  city  K  This  was  Nen>'s 
golden  house,  which  is  indeed  represented  by  Suetonius  ^ 
and  Pliny  af  of  an  enormous  extent  ^ ;  but  no  power  of 
Imagination  can  make  us  conceive  it  to  bear  any  propor- 
tion to  such  a  city  as  London. 

We  may  observe,  had  the  historian  been  relating  Nero^s 
ex^avagance^  and  had  he  made  use  of  such  an  expression, 
it  would  have  had  much  less  weight ;  these  rhetorical  ex- 
aggerations being  so  apt  to  creep  into  an  author's  styles  * 
even  when  the  most  chaste  and  correct  But  it  is  mention- 
ed by  Herodian  only  by  the  bye,  in  relating  (he  quarrels 
between  Geta  and  Caracalla. 

It  appears  from  the  same  historian  %  that  there  was  then 
much  land  uncultivated,  and  put  to  no  manner  of  use ; 
and  he  ascribes  it  as  a  great  praise  to  Pertini|x,  that  he 
allowed  every  one  to  take  such  land,  either  in  Italy  or 
^Isewhere^  and  cultivate  it  as  he  pleased,  without  paying 
any  taxes.  Lands  uncultivated^  and  put  to  no  manner  of 
use  I  This  is  not  heard  of  in  any  part  of  Christendom,  ex- 
^pt  in  some  remote  parts  of  Hungary,  as  I  have  been  in- 
formed :  And  surely  it  corresponds  very  ill  with  that  idea  of 
the  extreme  pppulousne^s  of  antiquity  so  much  insisted  on. 

•  He  says  tKtvBtpo,  not  sroxirffi,  iirhicl)  last  expreadpn  must  have  been  un- 
derstood of  citizens  alope,  and  grown  men. 

^  lib.  !▼.  cap.  I.  racnc  s'tMof •    PoUtian  inteiprets  it,  **  aedibus  majoribus 
ctiam  reliqua  urb^** 

•  See  Non  [60.] 

'  Flinius,  lib.  xzxri.  cap.  15.    <*  Bif  irldiniiis  mbem  totam  cintgi  domibu* 
<*  principum,  Caii  ac  Neronis.** 

•  Lib.  ii  cap.  15. 
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We  learn  from  Vopiicus  ^,  that  there  was  even  in  Etru- 
tia  much  fertile,  land  uncultivated,  which  the  emperor  Au*^ 
relian  intended  to  convert  into  vineyards^  in  order  to  for*', 
iiiah  the  Rompn  people  with  a  gratuitous  distribution  of 
wine ;  a  very  propei*  expedient  for  depopulating  still  &r* 
ther  that  capital*  and  all  the  neighbouring  territories* 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  take  notice  of  the  account  which 
Polybius  ^  gives  of  the  great  herds  of  swine  to  be  met  with 
in  Tuscany  and  Lombardy,  as  well  as  in  Greece^  and  of 
the  method  of  feeding  them  whieh  was  then  practised* 
<<  There  are  great  herds  of  swine^''  says  he,  <*  throughout 
<<  all  Italy,  particularly  in  former  times^  through  Etruria 
*^  and  Cisalpine  Gaul.  And  a  herd  frequently  consists  of 
<<  a  thousand  or  more  swine*  When  one  of  these  herd  in 
^'  feeding  meets  with  another,  they  mix  together ;  and  the. 
^<  swine-herds  have  no  other  expedient  for  separating  them 
<<  than  to  go  to  diffeicent  quarters,  where  they  sound  their 
'*  horn ;  and  these  animals,  being  accustomed  to  that  s^* 
*^  nal>  run  immediately  each  to  the  horn  of  his  own  keep« 

er.    Whereas  in  Greece,  if  the  herds  of  swme  happen 

to  mix  in  the  forests,  he  who  has  the  greater  flock  takes 
<«  eunningly  the  opportunity  of  driving  all  away*  And 
**  thieves  are  very  apt  to  purloin  the  straggling  hog% 
*<  which  have  wandered  to  a  great  distance  from  thdt 
*^  keeper  in  search  of  food/' 

May  we  not  infer,  from  this  account,  that  the  north  of 
Italy,  as  well  as  Greece,  was  then  much  less  peopled^  and 
worse  cultivated  than  at  present  ?  How  could  these  vast 
herds  be  fed  in  a  country  so  full  of  inclosures,  so  improved 
by  agriculture,  so  divided  by  farms,  so  planted  with  vines 
«nd  com  intermingled  together  ?  I  must  confess,  that  Po- 

*  In  Anieliaii,  cap.4S,  lib*  ni  oap.(?- 
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lyUus'i  rdation  hat  more  the  air  of  that  coonomy  which  is 
to  be  met  with  in  our  American  colonies,  than  the  manage- 
ment of  an  European  country. 

We  meet  with  a  reflection  in  Aristotle's'  Ethics,  whicii 
seems  unaceountaUe  on  any  supposition,  and  by  proving 
too  much  in  fayour  of  our  present  reasoning,  may  be 
diought  really  to  prove  nothing.  That  philosopher,  treat- 
ing of  friendship,  and  'observing,  that  this  relation  ought 
neither  to  be  contracted  to  a  very  few,  nor  extendi  over 
a  great  multitude,  illustrates  his  opinion  by  the  following 
argument :  ^  In  like  manner,"  says  he,  ^*  as  a  city  cannot 

*  subsist,  if  it  either  have  so  few  inhabitants  as  ten,  or  so 
^  many  as  a  hundred  thousand  $  so  is  there  a  mediocrity 

*  required  in  the  number  of  friends^  and.  you  destroy  the 
*<  essence  of  fHendship  by  running  into  either  extreme.'' 
What  i  irapossiUe  that  a  city  can  contain  a  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants  !  Had  Aristotle  never  seen  nor  heard  of 
«  city  so  populous  ?  This,  I  must  own,  passes  my  compre- 
hension. 

Pliny  ^  tells  us,  that  Seleucia,  the  seat  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire in  the  East,  was  reported  to  contain  600,000  people. 
Carthage  is  said:  by  Strabo  ^  to  have  contained  700,000. 
The  inhabitants  of  Pekin  are  not  much  more  numerous. 
London,  Paris,  and  Constailtinople,  may  admit  of  nearly 
the  same  computation ;  at  least,  the  two  latter  cities  do  not 
exceed  it.  Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  we  have  already 
spdcen  of.  From  the  experience  of  past  and  present  ages, 
dne  might  conjecture  that  there  is  a  kind  of  impossibility 
diat  any  city  could  ever  rise  much  beyond  this  proportion. 
Whether  the  grandeur  of  a  city  be  founded  on  commerce 

*  lib.  ix.  cap.  10.    His  ezpresnon  is  tnOfvxof,  not  sroMrirr,  inhabitaiiti 
not  citizen. 

'  *  lob.  Ti.  2S.  •  Lib.  XTii. 
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or  on  empire^  tber^  ooem  tor  be  jimiieible  ohttadeairiiicli 
prevent  its  farther  .progress*  Tbo  ideate.. of  vast cbmiar^ 
ebies«  by  introdoeuig  ;exUraYi^ant  humvyt  irre^ulir'iK^ 
pence,  idleness^  depepdencei  and  filse  id^a  of  rank  and 
8«periority^  are  imptopiar  for  cemmtice^\  Exibenttve  ooom^ 
merce  diedu  itself,  by  raisiag.the  price.of  aU  labodr»aiid 
oommoditiea.  Wben  a  great,  cobrl'  ei^ages  tbe  attend- 
ance of  a  numerous  nobility,  possessed  of  overgrown  for<^ 
tunes,  the  middling  gentry  remain  in  their  provincial  towns, 
where  they  can  make  a  figure  oh  a  moderate  income.  And 
if  the  dominions  of  a  state  arrive  at  aii  enormous  size,  there 
neceflsarily  arise  many  ci^xttals,  In  -the  retnoter  pn^inoes, 
whither  all  the  inhabitants,  except  a  few  conrtiers j.  repair 
for  education,  fortune,  and  amusement  *»  London,  by 
uniting  extensive  commerce  and  middling  empte,  has  per- 
haps arrived  at  a  greatness  which  noxity  witt^evi^r^be'tibte 
to  exceed.  •'''  " 

Choose  Dover  or  Calais  for  a  centre  :*  Draw  a  drde^df 
two  hundred  miles  radius  :  You  comprehend  ■  Lotidon, 
Paris,  ihe  Netherlands,  the  United  Provinces,  and  some  6t 
the  best  cultivated  parts  of  France  and  Eng^d.-  It  knay 
safely,  I  think,  be  affirmed,  that  no  spot  of  ground  can  b^ 
found,  in  antiquity,  of  eqpal  extent^  which  contain^  hear 
so  many  great  and  populous  cities,  and  was  so  stodt^-^ith 
riches  and  inhabitants. 

To  balance,  in  both  periods,  the  states  whieh  possessed 
most  firt,  knowledge,  civiMty,  and  the  best  police,  seems 
the  truest  method  of  comparison. 

It  is  an  observation  of  L*abb6  du  Bos,  that  Italy  i^ 

*  Such  were  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Carthage,  Ephesuc^  Lyons,  &c.  in  th^ 
Roman  empure.  Such  are  even  Bourdeauz,  llioulouse,  'Dijon,  Rennes, 
Bouen,  Aix,  &c  in  France  ;  Dublin,  Edinbui^h,  York,  in  the  British  d*. 
minions. 
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warmer  at  {nrescait  tiian  it  was  in  aoclMt  times.  <<  Thcr 
<*  annak  of  Rome  teli  us,*^  says  he,  ^*  that  itt  the  year  480 
^  ab  U.  C.  the  winter  was  so  severe  that  it  destroyed  the 
<<  treesi  The  Tyber  froze  in  Rome,  and  the  ground  wag 
^  covered  with  snow  for  forty  days.  When  Juvenal  *  de^ 
«  scribes  a  superstitious  woman,  he  represents  her  as  break* 
<<  ing  the  ice  of  the  Tyber^  that  she  might  perform  her 
<<  ablations  s 

"  Hybanitm  ^racta  glacie  descendet  in  tasmeni, 
**  Ter  matutino  Tjrberi  mergetur. 

<<  He  speaks  of  that  river^s  freezing  as  a  common  ev^t 
**  Many  passages  of  Horace  suppose  the  streets  of  Rome 
**  full  of  snow  and  ice.  We  should  have  more  certainly 
*^  with  r^^d  to  this  point,  had  the  ancients  known  the 
«  use  of  thermometers :  But  their  writers^  without  intend- 
<<  ing  it,  give  us  information,  sufficient  to  convince  us,  that 
^  the  winters  are  now  much  more  teihperate  at  Rome  than 
<<  formerly.  At  present  the  Tyber  no  more  freezes  at 
<<  Rofoe  than  the  Nile  at  Cairo.  The  Romans  esteem  the 
<<  winters  very  rigorous  if  the  snow  lie  two  days,  and  if 
<<  one  see  for  eight  and  forty  hours  a  few  icicles  hang  from 
**  a  fountain  that  has  a^north  exposure.'' 

The  observation  of  this  ingenious  critic,  may  be  extend- 
ed to  other  European  climates.  Who  could  discover  the 
mild  climate  of  France  ih  Diodorus  Siculus's  ^  description 
of  that  of  Gaul  ?  <^  As  it  is  a  northern  dimate,''  says  he, 
<Mt  is  infested  with  cold  to  an  extreme  degree.  In  cloudy 
<^  weather,  instead  of  rain,  there  fall  great  snows ;  and  in 
<<  clear  weather  it  there  freezes  so  excessive  hard,  that  the 
u  rivers  acquire  bridges  of  their  own  substance ;   over 

*  S«t.6«  ^XiUiT. 
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'*  which)  not  only  single  travellers  may  pass,  but  large  ar- 
^  miesy  accompanied  with  all  their  baggage  and  loaded 
**  waggons.  And  there  being  many  rivers  in  Gaul,  the 
^  Rhone,  the  Rhine^  &c.  almost  all  of  them  are  frozen 
<^  over ;  and  it  is  usual,  in  order  to  prevent  falling,  to  co-  . 
^^  ver  the  ice  with  chaff  and  straw  at  the  places  where  the 
**  road  passes/' .  Colder  than  a  Gallic  Winter^  is  used  by 
Fetronius  as  a  proverbial  expression.  Aristotle  says,  that 
Gaul  is  so  cold  a  climate  that  an  ass  could  not  live  in  it  *• 

North  of  the  Cevennes,  says  Strabo  ^9  Gaul  produces 
not  figs  and  olives :  Aiid  the  vines,  which  have  been  plant- 
ed, liear  not  grapes  that  will  ripen. 

Ovid  positively,  maintains,  with  all  the  serious  affirm- 
ation'of  prose,  that  the  Euxine  Sea  was  frozen  over  every  . 
winter  in  his  time,  and  he  appeals  to  Roman  governorsf 
whom  he  names,  for  the  truth  of  his  assertion  ^.  ..This  sel- 
dom or  never  happens  at  present  in  the  latitude  of  Tomi, 
whither  Ovid  was  banished.  All  the  complaints  of  the 
same  poet  seem  to  mark  a  rigour  of  the  seasons,  which  is 
scarcely  experienced  at  present  in  Petersburgh  or  Stock- 
holm. 

Toumefort,  a  Provengal^  who  had  travelled  into  the 
same  country,  observes,  that  there  is  not.  a  finer  climate 
in  the  world :  And  he  asserts,  that  nothing  but  Ovid's 
melancholy  could  have  given  him  such  dismal  ideas  of  it. 
But  the  facts,  mentioned  by  that  poet,  are  too  circum- 
stantial to  bear  any  such  interpretation. 

Polybius  ^  says,  that  the  climate  in  Arcadia  was  very 
cold,  and  the  air  moist 


•  De  GenenL  Anixn.  lib.  u.  «  Lib.  it. 

•,Trist  lib.  iiL  eleg.  9.    De  Ponto,  lib.  iv.  eleg.  7,  9,  10. 
'  Lib.  It.  cap.  21. 

VOL.  I.  2  I? 
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**  Italy/'  sajs  Varro  *,  **  is  the  most  temperate  climate 
<*  in  Europe.  The  inland  parts,  (Gaul,  Germany,  and 
"  Pannonia,  no  doubt)  have  almost  perpetual  winter." 

The  northern  parts  of  Spain,  according  to  Strabo  ^,  are 
but  ill  inhabited,  because  of  the  great  cold. 

Allowing,  therefore,  this  remark  to  be  justi  that  Europe 
>  is  become  warmer  than  formerly ;  how  can  we  account  for 
it  ?  Plainly,  by  no  other  method,  than  by  supposing,  that 
the  land  is  at  present  much  better  cultivated,  and  that  the 
woods  are  cleared,  which  formerly  threw  a  shade  upon  the 
earth,  and  k^t  the  rays  of  the , sun  from  penetrating  to  it. 
Our  northern  colonies  in  An^erica  become  more  temperate 
in  proportion  as  the  woods  are  felled  ^ ;  but,  in  general^ 
every  one  may  remark,  that  cold  is  still  much  more  severe- 
ly felt,  both  in  North  and  South  America,  than  in  places 
ander  the  same  latitude  in  Europe. 

Sasema,  quoted  by  Columella  ^,  affirmed,  that  the  dis- 
position of  the  heavens  was  altered  before  his  time,  and 
that  the  air  had  become  much  milder  and  warmer ;  as  ap- 
pears hence,  says  he,  that  many  places  now  abound  with 
vineyards  and  olive  plantations,  which  formerly,  by  reason 
of  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  could  raise  none  of  these  pro- 
ductions. Such  a  change,  if  real,  will  be  allowed  an  evi- 
dent sign  of  the  better  cultivation  and  peopling  of  countries 
before  the  age  of  Sasema  ^ ;  and  if  it  be  continued  to  the 

•Lib.  i.  cap.  2.  i>  Lib.  liL 

*^  The  warm  southern  colonies  also  become  more  healthful :  And  it  is  re- 
markable, that  io  the  Spanish  histories  of  the  first  discovery  and  conquest  of 
these  countries,  they  appear  to  have  been  very  healthful ;  being  then  well 
peopled  and  cultivated.  No  account  of  the  sickness  or  decay  of  Cortes*s  or 
Fisarro*s  small  armies. 

'  Lib.  i.  cap.  1. 

*  He  seems  to  have  lived  about  the  time  of  the  younger  Africanus ;  lib* 
t  cap.  ]. 
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present  timest  is  a  proof  that  these  advantages  have  been 
continuaUy  increasing  throughout  this  part  of  the  world. 

Let  us  now  cast  our  ciye  over  all  the  countries  which  are 
the  scene  of  ancient  and  modem  history,  and  compare 
their  past  and  present  situation  :  We  shall  not,  perhaps, 
find  such  foundation  for  the  complaint  of  the  present  empti- 
ness and  desolation  of  the  world,  ^gypt  is  represented 
by  Maillet,  to  whom  we  owe  the  best  account  of  it,  as  ex- 
tremely populous ;  though  he  esteems  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants  to  be  diminished.  Syria,  and  the  Lesser  Asia, 
as  well  as  the  coasts  of  Barbary,  I  can  readily  own  to  be 
desert  in  comparison  of  th^ir  ancient  condition.  The 
depopulation  of  Greece  is  also  obvious.  But  whether  the 
country  now  called  Turkey  in  Europe  may  not,  in  general, 
contain  more  inhabitants  than  during  the  flourishing  period 
of  Greece,  may  be  a  little  doubtfuL  The  Thracians  seem 
then  to  have  lived  like  the  Tartars  at  present,  by  pastu- 
rage and  plunder  ^ :  TheGetes  were  still  more  uncivilized  ^ : 
And  the  lUyrians  were  no  better  ^  :  These  occupy  hine- 
tenths  of  that  country :  And  though  the  government  of 
the  Turks  be  not  very  favourable  to  industry  and  propaga- 
tion \  yet  it  preserves  at  least  peace  and  order  among  the 
inhabitants,  and  is  preferable. to  that  barbarous,  unsettled 
condition  in  which  they  anciently  lived. 

Poland  and  Muscovy  in  Europe  are  not  popi|lous ;  but 
are  certainty  much  more  so  than  the  iincient  Sarmatia  and 
Scythia,  where,  no  husbandry  or  tillage  was  ever  heard  of, 
and  pasturage  was  the  sole' art  by.  which  the  people  were 
maintained*  The  like  observation  may  be  extended  to 
Denmark  and  Sweden.     No  one  ought  to  esteem  the  im- 


*  Xenop.  Exp.  lib.  viii.    Polyb.  lib.  iv.  c^  45. 

^  Grid,  pfufini,  fta    StnOxH  Ub.  tu.  <>  Polyb.  lib.  ii.  w^  12. 
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mense  swarms  of  people  which  formerly  came  from  the 
North,  and  over-ran  all  Europe,  to  be  any  objection  to  this 
opinion.  Where  a  whole  nation,  or  even  half  of  it,  re- 
move their  seat,  it  is  easy  to  Imagine  what  a  prodigipiiiB 
multitude  they  must  form ;  with  what  desperate  valour 
they  must  make  their  attacks ;  and  how  the  terror  they 
strike  into  the  invaded  nations  will  make  these  magnify,  in 
their  imagination,  both  the  courage  and  multitude  of  the 
invaders.  Scotland  is  neither  extensive  nor  populous  s 
but  were  the  half  €^  its  inhabitants  to  seek  new  seats,  they 
would  form  a  colony  as  numerous  as  the  Teutons  and  Cinn 
bri ;  and  wouldjhake  all  Europe,  supposing  it  in  no  better 
condition  for  defence  than  formerly. 

Germany  has  surely  at  present  twenty  times  more  in- 
habitants than  in  ancient  times,  when  they  cultivated  no 
ground,  and  each  tribe  valued  itself  on  the  extensive  deso« 
lation  which  it  spread  around ;  as  we  learn  from  Caesar  % 
and  Tacitus  ^^  and  Strabo  ^ ;.  a  proof,  that  the  division 
into  small  republics  will  not  alone  render  a  nation  popu- 
lous, unless  attended  with  the  spirit  of  peace,  order,  and 
industry. 

The  barbarous  condition  of  Britain  in  former  times  is 
well  known,  and  the  thinness  of  its  inhabitants  may  easily 
be  conjectured,  both  from  their  barbarity,  and  from  a 
circumstance  mentioned  by  Herodian  ^,  that  all  Britain  was 
marshy,  even  in  Severus's  time,  after  the  Romans  had 
been  fully  settled  in  it  above  a  century. 

It  is  not  easily  imagined,  that  the  Gauls  were  anciently 
much  more  advanced  in  the  arts  of  life  than  their  northern 
neighbours ;  since  they  travelled  to  this  island  for  their 

•  DeBelloGallico,  Ub.  yi.  ^  De  Moribus  Germ. 

^  liib.  Ti).  libk  iii.  cap*  47.     '  -- 
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education  in  the  mysteries  of  the  religion  and  philosophy 
of  the  Druids  ^.  I  cannot,  therefore,  think  that  Gaul  wa$ 
then  near  so  populous  as  France  is  at  present 

Were  we  to  belieye>  indeed,  and  join  together,  the  tes- 
timony of  Appian,  and  that  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  we  must 
admit  of  an  incredible  populousness  in  Gaul.  The  former 
historian^  says,  that  there  were  400  nations  in  that  coun- 
try ;  the  latter  e  affirms,  that  the  largest  of  the  Gallic  na- 
tions consisted  of  200,000  men,  besides  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  the  least  of  50,000.  Calculating,  therefore,  at 
a  medium,  we  must  admit  of  near  200,000^000  of  people 
in  a  country  which  we  esteem  populous  atj)resent,  though 
supposed  to  contain  little  more  than  twenty  ^.  Such  cal- 
culations, therefore,  by  their  extravagance,  lose  all  man- 
ner of  authority.  We  may  observe,  that  the  equality  of 
property,  to  which  the  populousness  of  antiquity  may  be 
ascribed,  had  no  place  among  the  Gauls  ^  Their  intes- 
tine wars  also,  before  Cassar's  time,  were  almost  perpetual  ^» 
And  Strabo  ^  observes,  that  though  all  Gaul  was  cultiva- 
ted, yet  was  it  not  cultivated  with  any  skill  or  care  :  the 
genius  of  the  inhabitants  leading  them  less,  to  arts  than 
arms,  till  their  slavery  under  Rome  produced  peace  among 
th^DQselves. 

Cassar^  enumerates  very  particularly  the  great  forces 
which  were  levied  in  Belgium  to  oppose  his  conquests; 
and  makes  them  amount  to  208,000.  These  were  not  the 
whole  people  able  to  bear  arms :  For  the  same  historian 
tells  us,  that  the  Bellovaci  could  have  brought  a  hundred 

*  Csesar  de  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  m.     Straboy  lib.  viL  says^  die  Gauls  were 
not  much  more  Improved  than  the  Germans. 

*>  Celt,  pars  1.  «  Lib.T. 

^  Ancient  Gaul  was  more  extensive  than  modem  IPnjace* 

•  Caesar  de  Bello  Gallico,  1U>.  vL  '  Id.  ibid. 

«  Lib.  iv.  k  De  BeUo  GaUtoo,  lib*  S. 
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thousand  men  into  the  field,  though  they  engaged  only  for 
sixty.  Taking  the  whole,  therefore,  in  this  proportion  of 
ten  to  six,  the  sum  of  fighting  men  in  all  the  states  of  Bel^ 
gium  was  about  350,0(H)  i  all^he  inhabitants  a  million  and 
a  half  And  Belgium  being  about  a  fourth  of  Gaul,  that 
country  might  contain  six  millions,  which  is  not  near  the 
third  of  its  present  inhabitants  ^.  We  are  inforined  by 
Cassar,  that  the  Gauls  had  no  fixed  property  in  land  (  but 
that  the  chieftains,  when  any  death  happened  in  a  family, 
made  a  new  division  of  all  the  lands  among  the  several 
members  of  the  fiimily.  This  is  the  custom  of  Tanistry^ 
which  so  long  prevailed  in  Ireland,  and  which  retained 
that  country  in  a  state  of  misery,  barbarism,  and  desola- 
tion. 

The  ancient  Helvetia  was  250  miles  in  length,  and  180 
in  breadth,  according  to  the  same  author  ^ ;  yet  contained 
only  360,000  inhabitants.  The  canton  of  Berne  alone  has, 
at  present,  as  many  people. 

After  this  computation  of  Appian  and  Diodorus  Siculus, 
I  know  not  whether  I  dare  affirm,  that  the  modem  Dutch 
are  more  numerous  than  the  ancient  Batavi. 

Spain  is,  perhaps,  decayed  from  what  it  was  three  cen<^ 
turies  ago ;  but  if  we  step  backward  two  thousand  years^ 
and  consider  the  restless,  turbulent,  unsettled  condition  of 
its  inhabitants,  we  may  probably  be  inclined  to  think  that 
it  is  now  much  more  populous*  Many  Spaniards  killed 
themselves  when  deprived  of  their  arms  by  the  Romans  \ 
It  appears  from  Plutarch  \  that  robbery  and  plunder  were 
esteemed  honourable  among  the  Spaniards.  Hirtius  ^  re- 
presents in  the  same  light  the  situation  of  that  countiy  in 

•  See  NoTi  [PP.]  «>  De  BeUo  GaUico,  Kb.  i. 

•     ^  Titi  Livii,  lib.  xxx' v.  cap.  17.*        *  In  ylta  Marii.        •  De  Bello  Hisp. 
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Caeear's  time;  and  he  says,  that  every  man  was  obliged  to 
live  in  castles  and  walled  towns  for  his  security.  It  was 
not  till  its  final  conquest  under  Augustus,  that  these  dis- 
orders were  repressed  ^.  The  account  which  Strabo  ^  and 
Justin^  gave  of  Spain»  corresponds  exactly  with  those 
above  mentioned.  How  much,  therefore,  must  it  diminish 
from  our  idea  of  the  populousness  of  antiquity,  when  we 
find  that  Tully,  comparing  Italy,  Africa,  Gaul,  Greece, 
and  Spain,  mentions  the  great  number  of  inhabitants  as 
the  peculiar  circumstance  which  rendered  this  latter  coun- 
try formidable  **  ? 

Italy,  however,  it  is  probable,  has  decayed :  But  how 
many  great  cities  does  it  still  contain  ?  Venice,  Genoa^ 
Pavia,  Turin,  Milan^  Naples,  Florence,  Leghorn,  which 
either  subsisted  not  in  ancient  times,  or  were  then  very  ia« 
considerable  ?  If  we  reflect  bn  this,  we  shall  not  be  apt  to 
carry  matters  to  so  great  an  extreme  as  is  usual  with  re- 
gard to  this  subject 

When  the  Roman  authors  complain  that  Italy,  which 
formerly  exported  ^orn,  became  dependent  on  all  the  pro- 
vinces for  its  daily  bread,  they  never  ascribe  this  alteration 
to  the  increase  of  its  inhabitants,  but  to  the  neglect  of  til- 
lage and  agriculture  ^  j  a  natural  efiect  of  that  pernicious 
practice  of  importing  corn,  in  order  to  distribute  it  gratis 
among  the  Roman  citizens,  and  a  very  bad  means  of  mul- 

•  VelL  Paterc.  Ub.  ii.  §  90.  »»  Lib.  iii.  «  Lib.  xKv. 

d  «  Nee  numero  Hispanos,  nee  robore  Gallos,  nee  calliditate  Poenos,  neo 
**  artibas  GraecoB,  nee  denique  hoc  ipsos  hujus  gentis,  ac  terrsB  domestioo 
^  nativoque  sensu,  Italos  ipsos  ac  Latinos— -—superaTirous.*'  De  Haruap. 
Resp.  cap.  9.  The  disorders  of  Spain  seem  to  ha^e  been  almost  proverbial  i 
**  Nee  impacatos  a  tergo  horrebis  Iberos."  Virg.  Georg.'  lib.  iii  Thm 
Iberi  are  here  plainly  taken,  by  a  political  figure,  for  robbers  in  generaL 

*  Varro  De  Re  Rustica,  lib.  ii  prsef.  Columella  prsef.  Sueton.  Augnsb 
•ap.  42. 
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tiplying  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  *.  The  sportula^ 
so  much  talked  of  by  Martial  and  Juv^tal,  being  presents 
regularly  made  by  the  great  lords  to  their  smaller  dients, 
must  have  had  a  like  tendency  to  produce  idleness,  de- 
bauchery, and  a  continual  decay  among  the  people.  The 
parish  rates  have  at  present  the  same  bad  consequences  in 
England. 

Were  I  to  assign  a  period  when  I  imagined  this  part  of 
the  world  might  possibly  contain  more  inhabitants  than  at 
present,  1  should  pitch  upon  the  age  of  Trajan  and  the 
Antonines ;  the  great  extent  of  the  Roman  empire  being 
then  civilized  and  cultivated,  settled  almost  in  a  profound 
peace,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  and  living  under  the 
same  regular  police  and  government  \  But  we  are  told, 
that  all  extensive  governments,  especially  absolute  monar- 
chies, are  pernicious  to  population,  and  contain  a  secret 
vice  and  poison,  which  destroy  the  effect  of  all  these  pro- 
mising appearances  ^«  To  confirm  this,  there  is  a  passage 
cited  from  Plutarch  ^,  which  being  somewhat  singular,  we 
shall  here  examine  it. 

That  author,  endeavouring  to  account  for  the  silence 
of  many  of  the  oracles,  says,  that  it  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
present  desolation  of  the  world,  proceeding  from  former 
wars  and  factions ;  which  common  calamity,  he  adds,  has 
fallen  heavier  upon  Greece  than  on  any  other  country; 
insomuch  that  the  whole  could  scarcely  at  present  furnish 

*  Though  the  obsenratioDs  of  L'Abbe  da  3p8  should  be  admitted,  that 
Italy  is  now  warmer  than  in  former  times,  the  consequence  may  not  be  ne- 
cessary, that  it  is  more  populous  or  better  cultivated.  If  the  other  countries 
of  Europe  were  more  savage  and  woody,  the  cold  winds  that  blew  from 
fhem  might  affect  the  climate  of  Italy. 

^  See  NoTx  [QQ.] 

<^  L' Esprit  de  Loiz,  liv.  zxiii.  chap.  19.  '  De  Orac.  Defecto. 
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three  thousand  warriors ;  a  number  which,  in  the  time  of 
the  Median  war,  was  supplied  by  the  single  city  of  Me- 
gara.  The  gods,  therefore,  who  affect  works  of  dignity 
and  importance,  have  suppressed  many  of  their  oracles, 
and  deign  not  to  use  so  many  interpreters  of  their  will  to 
so  diminutive  a  people. 

I  must  confess,  that  this  passage  contains  so  many  dif- 
ficulties, that  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  it«  You  may 
observe,  that  Plutarch  assigns,  for  a  cause  of  the  decay  of 
mankind,  not  the  extensive  dominion  of  the  Romans,  but 
the  former  wars  and  factions  of  the  several  states,  all  which 
were  quieted  by  the  Roman  arms.  Plutarch's  reasoning, 
therefore,  is  directly  contrary  to  the  inference  which  is 
drawn  from  the  fact  he  advances. 

Folybius  supposes,  that  Greece  had  become  more  pro- 
sperous and  flourishing  after  the  establishment  of  the  Ro- 
man yoke^  I  and  though  that  historian  wrote  before  these 
conquerors  had  degenerated,  from  being  the  patrons,  to 
be  the  plunderers  of  mankind,  yet  as  we  find  from  Tad* 
tus,b,  that  the  severity  of  the  emperors  afterwards  correct- 
ed the  licence  of  the  governors,  we  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  extensive  monarchy  so  destructive  as  it  is  often  repre- 
sented. 

We  learn  from  Strabo^,  that  the  Romans,  from  their 
regard  to  the  Greeks,  maintained,  to  his  time,  most  of  the 
privileges  and  liberties  of  that  celebrated  nation;  and 
Nero  afterwards  rather  increased  them^.  How,  there- 
fore, can  we  imagine  that  the  Roman  yoke  was  so  burden- 
some over  that  part  of  the  world  ?  The  oppression  of  the 
proconsuls  was  checked ;  and'  the  magistracies  in  Greece 
being-  all  bestowed^  iq  the  several  cities,  by  the  free  votes 

«  See  NoTx  [RR.]  ^  Annal  lib.  i.  cap.  2.  <"  Lib.  Titi.  and  k. 

*  Plutarch.  De  his  qui  sero  a  Numine  puniuntur. 
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of  the  people,  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  competitort 
to  attend  the  Emperor's  court.  If  great  numbers  were  to 
seek  their  fortunes  in  Rome»  and  advance  themselves  by 
learning  or  eloquence,  the  commodities  of  their  native 
country,  many  of  them  would  return  with  the  fortunes 
which  they  had  acquired,  and  thereby  enrich  the  Gredan 
commonwealths. 

But  Plutarch  says,  that  the  general  depopulation  bad 
been  more  sensibly  felt  in  Greece  than  in  any  other  coun* 
try.  How  is  this  reconcileable  to  its  superior  privileges 
and  advantages  ? 

Besides,  this  passage,  by  proving  too  much,  really  proves 
nothing.  Only  three  thousand  men  able  to  bear  arms  in 
all  Greece!  Who  can  admit  so  strange  a  proposition^ 
especially  if  we  consider  the  great  number  of  Greek  cities, 
whose  names  still  remain  in  history,  and  which  are  men- 
tioned by  writers  long  after  the  age  of  Plutarch  ?  There 
are  there  surely  ten  times  more  people  at  present,  whai 
there  scarcely  remains  a  city  in  all  the  bounds  of  ancient 
Greece.  That  country  is  still  tolerably  cultivated,  and 
furnishes  a  sure  supply  of  corn,  in  case  of  a  scarcity  in 
Spain,  Italy,  or  the  south  of  France. 

We  may  observe,  that  the  ancient  frugality  of  the 
Greeks,  and  their  equality  of  property,  still  subsisted  du« 
ring  the  age  of  Plutarch,  as  appears  from  Lucian''.  Nor 
is  there  any  ground  to  imagine,  that  that  country  was 
possessed  by  a  few  masters,  and  a  great  number  of  slaves* 

It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  military  discipline  being  en- 
tirely useless,  was  extremely  neglected  in  Greece  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  if  these  com- 
monwealths, formerly  so  warlike  and  ambitious,  n)aintaifi«< 

*  JDe  mercede  conducts. 
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ed  each  of  them  a  small  city  guard,  to  prevent  mobbish 
disorders,  it  is  all  they  had  occasion  for ;  and  these,  per- 
haps, did  not  amount  to  3000  men  throughout  all  Greece. 
I  own,  that  if  Plutarch  has  this  fact  in  his  eye,  he  is  here 
guilty  of  a  gross  paralogism,  and  assigns  causes  nowise 
proportioned  to  the  effects.     But  is  it  so  great  a  prodigy, 
that  an  author  should  fall  into  a  mistake  of  this  nature*  ? 
But  whatever  force  may  remain  in  this  passage  of  Plu- 
tarch, we  shall  endeavour  to  counterbalance  it  by  as  re- 
markable a  passage  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  where  the  histo- 
rian, after  mentioning  Ninus's  army  of  1,700,000  foot,  and 
200,000  horse,  endeavours  to  support  the  credibility  of 
this  account  by  some  posterior  facts ;  and  adds,  that  we 
must  not  form  a  notion  of  the  ancient  populousness  of 
mankind  from  the  present  emptiness  and  depopulation 
which  is  spread  over  the  world^.     Thus  an  author,  who 
lived*  at  that  very  period  of  antiquity  which  is  represented 
as  most  populous^,  complains  of  the  desolation  which  then 
prevailed)  gives  the  preference  to  former  times,  and  has 
recourse  to  ancient  &bles  as  a  foundation  for  his  opinion. 
The  humour  of  blaming  the  present,  and  admiring  the 
past,  is  strongly  rooted  in  human  nature,  and  has  an  in- 
fluence even  on  persons  endued  with  theprofoundest  judg* 
ment  and  most  extensive  learning. 

*  See  JUmm  [SS-l  »  Lib.  ii 

*  He  was  contempofvy  with  Cmnat  and  Augustus. 
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OF  THE  ORIGINAL  CONTRACT* 

As  no  party,  in  the  present  age,  can  well  support  itsdf 
without  a  philosophical  or  speculative  system  of  principles 
annexed  to  its  political  or  practical  one,  we  accordingly 
find,  that  each  of  the  factions,  into  which  this  nation  is  di- 
vided, has  reared  up  a  fabric  of  the  former  kind,  in  order 
to  protect  and  cover  that  scheme  of  actions  which  it -pur- 
sues. The  people  being  commonly  very  rude  builders,  es- 
pecially in  this  speculative  way,  and  more  especially  still 
when  actuated  by  party  zeal ;  it  is  natural  to  imagine,  that 
their  workmanship  must  be  a  little  unshapely,  wd  disco- 
ver evident  marks  of  that  violence  and  hurry  in  which  it 
was  raised.  The  one  party,  by  tracing  up  government  to 
the  Deity,  endeavour  to  render  it  so  sacred  and  invio- 
late, that  it  must  be  little  less  than  sacrilege,  however  ty- 
rannical it  may  become,  to  touch  or  invade  it,  in  the  small- 
est article.  The  other  party,  by  founding  government  al- 
together on  the  consent  of  the  People,  suppose  that  there 
is  a  kind  of  original  contract y  by  which  the  subjects  have 
tacitly  reserved  the  power  of  resbting  the  sovereign,  when- 
ever they  find  themselves  aggrieved  by  that  authority,  with 
which  they  have,  for  certain  purposes,  voluntarily  entrust- 
ed him.    These  are  the  speculative  principles  of  the  two 
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parties ;  and  these  too  are  the  practical  consequences  de- 
duced from  them. 

I  shall  venture  to  affirm,  That  both  t^iese  syst^xks  ofspe* 
dilative  principles  are  just ;  though  not  in  the  sense  intetid' 
ed  hy  the  parties :  And,  That  both  the  schemes  of  practical 
consequences  are  prudent;  though  not  in  the  extrevnes  to 
v>hich  each  party  ^  in  opposition  to  the  other^  has  -commonly 
endeavoured  to  carry  them. 

That  the  Deity  is  the  ultimate  author  of  all  government, 
will  never  be  denied  by  any,  who  admit  a  general  provi- 
dence, and  allow,  that  all  events  in  the  universe  are  con- 
ducted by  an  uniform  plan,  and  directed  to  wise  purposes. 
As  it  is  impossible  for  the  human  race  to  subsist,  at  lea^ 
in  any  comfortable  and  secure  state,  without  the  proteotion 
of  government ;  this  institution  must  certainly  have  been 
intended  by  that  beneficent  Being,  who  means  the  good  <£ 
all  his  creatures :  And  as  it  has  universally,  in  fact,  taken 
place  in  all  countries,  and  all  ages  \  we  may  conclude,  with 
«till  greater  certainty,  that  it  was  intended  by  that  omnis- 
cient Being,  who  can  never  be  deceived  by  any  event  or 
operation.  But  since  he  gave  rise  to  it,  not  by  any  parti- 
cular or  miraculous  interposition,  but  by  his  concealed  and 
universal  efficacy,  a  sovereign  cannot,  properly  speaking, 
be  called  his  vicegerent  in  any  other  sense  than  every  power 
or  force,  being  derived  from  him,  may  be  said  to  act  by 
his  commission.  Whatever  actually  happens  is  compre- 
hended in  the  general  plan  or  intention  of  Providence; 
nor  has  the  greatest  and  most  lawful  prince  any  more  rea- 
son, upon  that  account,  to  plead  a  peculiar  sacredness  or 
inviolable  authority,  than  an  inferior  magistrate,  or  even 
an  usurper,  or  even  a  robber  and  a  pirate.  The  same  Di- 
vine Snperintendant,  who,  for  wise  purposes,  invested  a 
Titus  or  a  Trajan  with  authority,  did  also,  for  purposes  nn 
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doubt  equally  wise,  though  unknown^  bestow  power  on  « 
Borgia  or  an  Angria.  The  same  causes^  which  gave  rise 
to  the  soTereigu  power  in  every  state,  established  likewise 
every  petty  jurisdiction  in  it,  and  every  limited  authority. 
A  constable,  therefore,  no  less  than  a  king,  acu  by  a  di- 
vine commission,  and  possesses  an  indefeasible  right. 

When  we  consider  how  nearly  equal  all  men  are  in  their 
bodily  force,  and  even  in  their  mental  powers  and  fiicul- 
ties,  till  cultivated  by  education ;  we  must  necessarily  al- 
low, that  nothing  but  their  own  consent  could  at  first  as- 
sociate them  together,  and  subject  them  to  any  anthori^. 
The  people,  if  we  trace  government  to  its  first  origin  in  the 
woods  and  deserts,  are  the  source  of  all  power  and  juris- 
diction, and  voluntarily,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  order, 
abandoned  their  native  liberty,  and  received  laws  bom  their 
equal  and  companion*  The  conditions,  upon  which  thqr 
were  willing  to  submit,  were  either  expressed,  or  were  so 
clear  and  obvious,  that  it  might  well  be  esteemed  super- 
fluous to  express  them.  If  this,  then,  be  meant  by  the 
original  contract^  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  all  government 
is,  at  first,  founded  on  a  contract,  and  that  the  most  an- 
cient rude  combinations  of  mankind  were  formed  chiefly 
by  that  principle.  In  vain  are  we  asked  in  what  records 
this  charter  of  our  liberties  is  registered.  It  was  not  writ- 
ten on  parchment,  nor  yet  on  leaves  or  barks  of  trees.  It 
preceded  the  use  of  writing  and  all  the  other  civilized  arts 
of  life.  But  we  trace  it  plainly  in  the  nature  of  man,  and 
in  the  equality,  or  something  approaching  equality,  which 
we  find  in  all  the  individuals  of  that  species.  The  force, 
which  now  prevails,  and  which  is  founded  on  fleets  and  ar- 
mies,  is  plainly  political,  and  derived  from  authority,  the 
eiFect  of  established  government.  A  man's  natural  force 
consists  only  in  the  vigour  of  his  limbs,  and  the  firmness 
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of  his  courage  $  which  could  never  subject  multitudes  to 
the  command  of  one.  Nothing  but  their  own  consent,  and 
their  sense  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  peace  and  or* 
der,  could  have  l^ad  that  influence. 

Yet  even  this  consent  was  long  very  imperfect,  and  could 
not  be  the  basis  of  a  regular  administration.  The  cbie& 
tain,  who  had  prdbably  acquired  his  influence  during  the 
continuance  of  war,  ruled  more  by  persuasion  than  com- 
mand ;  and  till  he  could  employ  force  to  reduce  the  re- 
fractory and  disobedient,  the  society  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  attained  a  state  of  civil  government.  No  compact 
or  agreement,  it  is  evident,  was  expressly  formed  for  gene- 
ral  submission ;  an  idea  far  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
savages :  Each  exertion  of  authority  in  the  chieftain  must 
have  been  particular,  and  called  forth  by  the  present  exi- 
gencies of  the  case:  The  sensible  utility,  resulting  from 
his  interposition,  made  these  exertions  become  daily  more 
frequent ;  and  their  frequency  gradually  produced  an  habi- 
tual, and,  if  you  please  to  call  it  so,  a  voluntary,  and  there- 
fore precarious,  acquiescence  in  the  people. 

But  philosophers,  who  have  embraced  a  party  (if  that  be 
not  a  contradiction  in  terms)  are  not  contented  with  these 
concessions.  They  assert,  not  only  that  government  in  its 
earliest  infancy  arose  from  consent,  or  rather  the  volun- 
tary acquiescence  of  the  people;  but  also  that,  even  at  pre- 
sent, when  it  has  attained  its  full  maturity,  it  rests  on 
no  other  foundation.  They.afiirm,  that  all  men  are  still 
born  equal,  and  owe  allegiance  to  no  prince  or  government, 
unless  bound  by  the  obligation  and  sanction  of  a  promise* 
And  as  no  man,  without  some  equivalent,  would  forego 
the  advantages  of  his  native  liberty,  and  subject  himself  to 
the  will  of  another ;  this  promise  is  always  understood  to 
be  conditional,  and  imposes  on  him  no  obligation,  unless 
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he  meet  with  justice  and  protection  from  hia  sovereign. 
These  advantages  the  sovereign  promises  him  in  return ; 
and  if  he  fisiil  in  the  execution,  he  has  broken,  on  his  part, 
tlie  articles  of  engagem^it,  and  has  thereby  freed  his  sub- 
ject fix>m  all  obligations  to  allegiance.  Such,  according  to 
these  philosophers,  is  the  foundation  of  authority  in  every 
government ;  and  such  the  right  of  resistance^  possessed 
by  every  subject. 

But  would  these  reasoners  look  abroad  into  the  world, 
they  would  meet  with  nothing  that,  in  the  least,  corre- 
sponds to  their  ideas,  or  can  warrant  so  refined  and  philo- 
sophical a  system.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  every  where 
princes  who  claim  their  subjects  as  their  property,  and  as- 
sert their  independent  right  of  sovereignty,  from  conquest 
or  succession*  We  find  also  every  where  subjects  who  ac- 
knowledge this  right  in  their  prince,  and  suppose  them- 
selves born  under  obligations  of  obedience  to  a  certain  so- 
vereign, as  much  as  under  the  ties  of  reverence  and  duty 
to  certain  parents.  These  connexions  are  always  con- 
ceived to  be  equally  independent  of  our  consent,  in  Persia 
and  China ;  in  France  and  Spain ;  and  even  in  Holland 
and  England,  wherever  the  doctrines  above  mentioned 
have  not  been  carefully  inculcated.  Obedience  or  subjec* 
tion  becomes  so  familiar,  that  most  men  never  make  any 
inquiry  about  its  origin  or  cause,  more  than  about  the 
principle  of  gravity,  resistance,  or  the  most  universal  laws 
«>f  nature.  Or  if  curiosity ^ever  move  them,  as. soon  as 
they  learn  that  they  themselves  and  their  ancestors  have, 
for  several  ages,  or  from  time  immemorial,  been  subject  to 
such  a  form  of  government  or  such  a  family  ;  they  imme- 
diately acquiesce,  and  acknowledge  their  obligation  to  al- 
legiance. Were  you  to  preach,  in  most  parts  of  the  world, 
that  political  connexions  are  founded  altogether  on  volun« 
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tary  consent  or  a  mutual  pfonmej  the  magistrate  would 
soon  imprison  you  as  seditious  for  loosening  the  ties  of 
obedience ;  if  your  friends  did  not  before  shut  yoi^  up  as 
delirious,  for  advandng  such  absurdities^  It  is  strangef 
that  an  act  of  the  mind^  which  every  individual  is  supposed 
to  have  formed^  and  after  be  came  to  the  use  of  reason  too^ 
otherwise  it  could  have  no  authority ;  that  this  act,  I  say, 
should  be  so  much  unknown  to  all  of  them,  that,  over  the 
fiice  of  the  whole  earth,  there  scarcely  remain  any  traces 
or  memory  of  it^ 

.  But  the  contract,  on  ifirhieh  gdvei^nment  i^  founded,  is 
said  to  be  the  original  contract ;  and  consequently  may  be 
supposed  too  old  to  fall  under  the  knowledge  of  the  pre- 
sent generation.  If  the  agreement,  by  which  savage  men 
first  associated  and  conjoined  their  force,  be  here  meant, 
this  is  acknowledged  to  be  real  $  but  being  so  ancient,  and 
being  obliterated  by  a  thousand  changes  of  government 
and  princes,  it  cannot  now  be  supposed  to  retain  any.  au- 
thority. If  we  would  say  any  thing  to  the  purpose,  we 
must  assert,  that  every  particular  government,  which  is 
lawful,  and  which  imposes  any  duty  of  allegiance  on  the 
subject,  was,  at  first,  founded  on  consent  and  a  voluntary 
compact.  But  besides  that  this  supposes  the  consent  of 
the  fathers  to  bind  the  children,  even  to  the  most  remote 
generations  (which  republican  writers  will  never  allow), 
besides  this,  I  say,  it  is  not  justified  by  history  or  expe- 
rience in  any  age  or  country  of  the  world. 

Almost  all  the  governments  which  exist  at  present^  or 
of  which  there  remains  any  record  in  histoiy,  have  been 
founded  originally,  either  on  usurpation  or  omquest,  ot 
both,  without  any  pretence  of  a  fidr  consent  or. voluntary 
subjection  of  the  people.  When  an  artful  and  bold  man  ig 
placed  at  the  bead  of  an  army  or  faction,  it  is  often  easy 

VOL.  u  2  » 
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fer  hini|  by  employing,  sometimes  violeace,  sometimes  fidst 
pretences,  to  establish  his  dominion  over  a  people  a  hun- 
dred times  more  numerous  than  his  partisaiis.  He  aBows 
■o  such  open  communication,  that  his  enemies  can  knovr, 
with  certainty,  their  number  or  force.  He  gives  them  no 
Irisure  to  assemble  together  in  a  body  to  oppose  hun. 
Even  aH  those  who  are.  the  instruments  of  his  usuipation 
may  wish  his  fall  $  but  their  ignorance  of  each  otber^s  in* 
tention  keeps  them  in  awe,  and  is  the  sole  cause  of  his  se* 
curity.  By  such  arts  as  these  many  governments  have 
been  established  $  and  this  is  all  the  original  contract  which 
they  have  to  boast  of* 

The  &ce  of  the  earth  is  continually  dianging,  by  tjht 
increase  of  small  kingdoms  into  great  empires,  by  th^  d»- 
solution  of  great  empires  into  smaller  kingdoms,  by  the 
planting  of  colonies,  by  the  migration  of  tribes*  is  there 
any  thing  discoverable  in  all  these  events  but  force  and 
violenoe  ?  Where  is  the  mutual  agreement  or  v^duntaiy 
association  so  much  talked  of  i 

Even  the  smoothest  Way  by  which  a  nation  may  receive 
a  foreign  master,  by  marriage  or  a  wSl,  is  not  extreme)^ 
honourable  for  the  people ;  but  supposes  them  to  be  dis* 
posed  of  like  a  dowry  or  a  legacy ^  according  to  the  plea- 
sure or  interest  of  their  rulers^ 

But  where  no  force  interposes,  and  election  takes  place ; 
what  is  this  election  so  highly  vaunted  ?  It  is  eith^  the 
combination  of  a  few  great /neo)  who  decide  for  the  wholes 
and  will  allow  of  no  oppositkin;  <Nr  it  is  the  fury  of  a  mul- 
titude, that  follow  a  seditious  ringleader,  who  is  not  knowDi 
perhaps,  to  a  dozen  among  them,  and  who  owes  his  ad* 
vancement  merely  to  his  own  impudence,  or  to  the  mo- 
mentary caprice  of  his  fellows. 

Are  these  disorderly  electionsi  which  are  rare  tooj  of 
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moll  miglity  anthfur itj  as  to  be  tfae  only  lawful  foundttioii 
of  all  governBEMiit  and  allegiance  ? 

In  i^ealily^nhere  is  n<»t  a  more  terrible  event  than  a  totd 
disBolatioa  of  govemitaent,  which  gives  Kberty  to  tWe>  iHuU 
littide^  and  makes  the  determination  or  choice  df  a  n&W 
esldbljslQiient  ^depend  upod  a  nnnibeFy  which  nearly  '«p^ 
proacbes  to  that  of  the  body  of  the  people :  For  it  ne^&t 
oomes  cntkely  to  the  whole  body  cf  them.  Every  Wise 
man,  theti,  widies  to  see,  at  the  bead  of  a  powerful  and 
obedient  army,  a  general  who  may  speedily  seize  the  prize, 
and  give  to  the  people  a  master  Which  they  are  so  unfit  to 
choose  for  tbemstives.  So  little  correspondent  is  fad  and 
realilj  to  those  pbilb^hieal  notions. 

Let  not  the  eslabMshment  at  the  Revolution  deceive  us, 
or  make  us  so  much  in  love  with  a  philosophical  oiFigin  tp 
gov«vnnent,'  as  to  imagine  all  otbers  monstrous  and  irre- 
gular. £v0n  that  event  was  &r  from  corresponding  to 
Aese  refined  i^eas.  It  was  only  the  succession,  and  that 
only  in  the  regal  part  of  the  government,  whith  Was  theti 
changed :  And  k  was  only  the  majority  of  seven  hundi-ed^ 
wiho  determined  thai  obaifige  (or  near  ten  millions.  I  doubt 
not,  indeed,  but  the  biiik  of  those  ten  millions  acquiesced 
wSluigty  IK  tbo  determination :  But  was  the  matter  le^ 
ki  the:  least,  to=  their  ehoice?  Was  it  not  justly  sup))osecl 
toi  be,  from  that  m^lelent^  decided,  and  every  Itian  putiisfe* 
ed,  who  l^efilsed  tb  submit  to  the  new  sovereigfi  ?  Hb# 
ollievwit»e  OoukI  thie  matter  have  ever  been  brougbt  to  any 
issue  or  conclurion? 

The  r^ublie  e4  Athcffts  was,  I  believe^  the  most  extbfl* 
shre  democracy  that  we  read  of  in  history:  Yet  if  We  ihak^ 
the  requisite  allowances  for  the  women,  the  slaves,  and 
the  strangers,  we  shaO  fiAdj  that  that  establishment  was 
not  at  first  made,  nor  any  law  ever  voted,  i>y  a  tenth  part 
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of  those  who  were  bound  to  pay  obedience  to  it;  not  to 
mention  the  islands  and  foreign  dominioiifi,  which  tbef 
Athenians  claimed  as  theirs  by  right  of  conquest.  And  as 
it  is^  well  known  that  popular  assemblies  in  that  city  were 
always  full  of  licence  and  disorder,.  n€H;withstandiDg  the 
institutions  and  laws  4)y  which  they  were  cheeked  ^  how 
much  more  disorderly  must  they  prove,  where  they  form 
not  the  established  constitution,  but  meet  tumultaously  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  ancient  government,  in  order  to  give 
rise  to  a  new  one  ?  How  chimerical  must  it  be  to  talk  of 
a  choice  in  such  circumstances  ? 

The  Achaeans  enjoyed  the  freest  and  most  perfect  de^ 
mocracy  of  all  antiquity ;  yet  they  employed  force  to  oblige 
some  cities  to  enter  into  their  league,  as  we  learn  from  Po» 
lybius  *- 

Harry  IV.  and  Harry  VIL  of  England  had  really 
no  title  teethe  throne  but  a  parliamentary  dection ;  yet 
they  never  would  acknowledge  it,  lest  th^  should  there^ 
by  weaken  their  authority*  Strange^  if  the  only  real  foun- 
dation of  all  authority  be  consent  and  promise? 

It  i»  vain  to  say,  that  all  governments  are  or  should  be 
at  first  founded  on  popular  consent,  as  much  as  the  ne* 
cessity  of  human  affiiirs  will  admit  This  favours  entirely 
my  pretension.  I  maintain,  that  humian  affidrs  will  never 
admit  of  this  consent,  seldom  of  the  ^pearance  of  it ;  but 
that  conquest  or  usurpation,  that  is,  in  plain  terms,  force^ 
by  dissolving  the  ancient  governments,  is  the  origin  al  al«* 
most  all  the  new  ones  which  were  ever  established  in  the 
world.  And  diat  in  the  few  cases  where  consesit  may 
seem  to  have  taken  places  it  was  commonly  so  irregular^ 

*  lib.  ii.  cup,  98^ 
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80  CfMafined,  or  so  much  intermixed  either  with  firaud  cht 
▼iolence,  that  it  cannot  have  any  great  authority. 

My  intention  here  is  not  to  exclude  the  consent  of  the 
people  from  being  one  just  foundation  of  government  where 
it  has  place.  It  is  surely  the  best  and  most  sacred  of  any. 
I  only  contend,  that  it  has  very  seldom  had  place  in  any 
degree,  and  never  almost  in  its  full  extent ;  and  that  there- 
fore some  other  foundation  of  government  must  also  be 
admitted. 

Were  all  men  possessed  of  so  inflexible  a  regard  to  jus- 
tice, that  of  themselves  they  would  totally  abstain  from 
the  properties  of  others ;  they  had  for  ever  remained  in  a 
state  of  absolute  liberty,  without  subjection  to  any  magis- 
trate  or  political  society  i  But  this  is  a  state  of  perfection 
of  which  human  nature  is  justly  deemed  incapable.  Again, 
were  all  men  possessed  of  so  perfect  an  understanding  as 
always  to  know  their  own  interests,  no  form  of  government 
had  ever  been  submitted  to  but  what  was  established  on 
consent,  and  was  fully  canvassed  by  every  member  of  the 
society  i  ^ut  this  state  of  perfection  is  hkewisemuch  supe- 
rior to  human  nature.  Reason,  history,  and  experience 
shew  us,  that  all  political  societies  have  had  an  origin  much 
less  accurate  and  regular ;  and  were  one  to  choose  a  pe- 
riod of  time  when  the  people's  consent  was  the  least  re- 
garded in  public  transactions,  it  would  be  precisely  on  the 
establishment  of  a  new  government.  In  a  settled  consti- 
tution their  inclinations  are  often  consulted ;  but  during 
the  fury  of  revolutions,  conquests,  and  public  convulsions, 
military  force  or  political  craft  usually  decides  the  contro- 
versy. 

When  a  new  government  is  established,  by  whatever 
means,  the  people  are  commonly  dissatisfied  with  it,  and 
pay  obedience  more  from  fear  and  necessity,  than  firom 
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any  ides  of  aB^snce  or  of  moral  obligation.     The  prinoe 

is  watchful  and  jealoui,  and  must  carefully  guard  againit 

erery  bq^ning  or  appearance  of  insurrection*     Time,  by 

d^eef,  removes  all  these  difficulties,  and  accustoms  the 

pation  to  r^ard,  as  their  lawful  or  native  princes,  that  fa* 

ipily  which  at  first  they  considered  as  usurpers  or  foreign 

conquerors.     In  order  to  found  this  opinion,  they  hare 

ao  raconrK  to  any  notion  of  voluntary  consent  or  pro* 

mise,  which,  they  know,  never  was,  in  this  case,  ekher  ex« 

pBoifced  or  demanded.     The  original  establishment  was 

fimned  by  violence,  and  submitted  to  fiwm  necessity.  The 

subsequent  administration  is  also  supported  by  power,  and 

aoqmesced  in  by  the  people,  not  as  a  matter  of  choice,  but 

of  obligaticm.     They  imagine  not  that  their  consent  gives 

their  prinoe  a  title :  But  they  willingly  consent,  because 

they  think,  that,  from  long  possession,  he  has  acquired  a 

title,  independent  of  their  choice  or  inclination. 

Should  it  be  said,  that,  by  living  nnder  the  dominion  of 
a  prince  which  one  might  leave,  every  individual  has  gi- 
ven a  tacit  consent  to  his  authority,  and  promised  him  obe* 
dience  \  it  may  be  answered,  that  such  an  implied  consent 
can  only  have  place  where  a  man  imagines  that  the  mat* 
ter  depends  on  his  choice.  But  where  he  thinks  (as  aH 
mankind  do  who  are  born  under  established  governments) 
that  by  his  birth  he  owes  allegtance  to  a  certain  prinoe  or 
certain  form  of  government;  it  would  be  absurd  to  infer  a 
consent  or  choice,  which  be  expressly,  in  this  case^  re* 
nounces  and  disclaims. 

Can  we  seriously  say,  that  a  poor  peasant  or  artisan  has 
a  free  choice  to  leave  his  country,  when  he  knows  no  fi> 
reign  language  or  manners,  and  lives,  from  day  to  day, 
by  the  small  wages  which  he  acquires  ?  We  may  as  weU  i 

assert  that  a  man,  by  remaining  in  a  vessel,  freely  consents 
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tb  the  domihion  of  the  master  i  though  he  was  carried  oaa 
board  while  adeep,  and  must  leap  into  the  ocean^  and  pe- 
rish^ the  moment  he  leaves  her. 

What  if  the  prince  finrbid  his  subjects  to  quit  his  doi- 
minions  ^  as  in  Tiberius's  time,  it  was  r^arded  as  a  crime 
in  A  Roman  knight  thitt  he  had  attempted  to  fly  to  the 
Faithians,  in  order  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  that  empe* 
ror  *  ?  Or  as  the  ancient  Muscovites  prohibited  lA-traTdl- 
iing  nhdi^r  palh  of  delith  ?  And  did  a  prince  observe^  that 
many  of  his  subjects  were  seized  with  the  frenzy  of  migra^ 
ting  to  foreign  couittries,  he  would,  doubtless,  with  great 
treason  and  justice,  restrain  them^  in  order  to  prevent  the 
depopulation  of  his  own  kingdom.  Would  he  forfeit  the 
aBegiaiioe  bf  all  his  subjects  by  i^b  wise  and  reasonable  a 
law  ?  Yet  the  frecidom  of  their  choice  is  surely,  in  that  case, 
ravished  from  theta. 

A  company  of  meti^  who  should  leave  theif  native  country, 
in  order  to  people  some  uninhabited  regi<m,  might  dream 
of  recovering  their  native  freedom,  but  they  wbuki  soon 
find,  that  their  prince  still  laid  claim  to  them,  and  called 
them  his  subjects,  ^ven  in  their  new  settlement.  And  in  this 
he  would  but  act  conformably  to  the  common  ideas  of 
mankind* 

The  truest  tacit  consent  of  this  kind  that  is  ever  obser- 
ved, is  When  a  foreigner  settles  in  any  country,  and  is  be- 
forehand acquainted  with  the  prince,  and  government, 
and  laws  to  wliicb  he  nnist  submit :  Yet  is  his  allegiance 
though  more  voluntary,  much  less  expected  or  dq>ended 
on,  than  that  of  a  natural  born  subject.  On  the  contrary^ 
his  native  prince  still  asserts  a  claim  to.  him.  And  if  he 
punish  QOt  th6  renegade,  when  he  seizes  him  in  war  with 

«  1^M<^  Ann.  lib.  Ti.  ct|b  14^ 
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Us  new  prince's  commission ;  this  clemency  is  not  feundr 
ed  on  the  manicipal  law,  which  in  all  countries  condemns 
the  prisoner ;  but  on  the  consent  of  princes,  who  have 
agreed  to  this  indulgence,  in  order  to  prevent  reprisals. 

Did  one  generation  of  men  go  o£P  the  stage  at  once,  and 
another  succeed,  as  is  the  case  with  silk  worms  and  butter- 
flies, the  new  race,  if  they  had  sense  enough  to  choose  their 
government,  which  surely  is  never  the  case  with  men,  might 
vduntarily,  and  by  general  consent,  establish  their  own 
form  of  civil  polity,  without  any  r^gurd  to  the  laws  or  pre- 
cedents which  prevailed  among  their  ancestors.  But  as 
human  society  is  in  perpetual  flux,  one  man  every  hour 
going  out  of  the  world,  another  coming  into  it,  it  is  neces^ 
sary,  in  order  to  preserve  stability  in  gpyernment»  that  the 
new  brood  should  conform  themselves  to  the  estublishec) 
constitution,  and  nearly  follow  the  path  which  their  fathers, 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  theirs,  bad  marked  out  to  them. 
Some  innovations  must  necessarily  have  place  in  every  hur 
man  institution ;  and  it  is  happy  where  th^  enlightened 
genius  of  the  age  give  these  a  direction  to  iStxe  side  of  rea- 
son, liberty,  and  justice :  But  violent  innovations  no  in£«^ 
vidual  is  entitled  to  make :  They  are  even  dangerous  to  be 
attempted  by  the  legislature:  More  ill  than  good  is  ever 
to  be  expected  from  them :  And  if  history  affords  exam- 
ples to  the  contrary,  they  are  not  to  be  drawn  into  prece- 
dent, and  are  only  to  be  regarded  as  proofs,  that  the  science 
of  politics  affords  few  rules,  which  wiU  not  admit  of  some 
exception,  and  which  may  not  soqietimes  be  controlled  by 
fortune  and  accident.  The  violent  innovations  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  proceeded  from  an  ipip^ious  monarch, 
seconded  by  the  appearance  of  legislative  autliority :  Those 
'  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  were  derived  from  faction  and 
fj^naticism ;  i^nd  botli  of  them  have  proved  happy  in  the 
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issue.  But  even  the  former  were  long  the  source  of  many 
disorders,  and  still  more  dangers ;  and  if  the  measures  of 
allegiance  were  to  be  taken  from  the  latter,  a  total  anarchy 
must  have  place  in  human  society,  and  a  final  period  At 
once  be  put  to  every  government. 

Suppose,  that  an  usuiper,  after  having  banished  his  law- 
ful prince  and  royal  family,  should  establish  his  dominion 
for  ten  or  a  dozen  years  in  any  country,  and  should  pre- 
serve so  exact  a  discipline  in  his  troops,  and  so  regular  a 
disposition  in  his  garrisons,  that  no  insurrection  had  ever 
been  raised,  or  even  murmur  heard  against  his  administra- 
tion: Can  it  be  asserted,  that  the  people,  who  in  their 
hearts  abhor  his  treason,  have  tacitly  consented  to  his  au- 
thority, and  promised  him  allegiance,  merely  because,  from 
necessity,  they  live  under  his  dominion  ?  Suppose  agahi 
their  native  prince  restored,  by  means  of  an  army,  which 
he  levies  in  foreign  countries :  They  receive  him  with  joy 
and  exultation,  and  show  plainly  with  what  reluctance  they 
had  submitted  to  any  other  yoke.  I  may  now  ask,  upon 
what  foundation  the  prince's  title  stands  ?  Not  on  popular 
consent  surely  :  For  though  the  people  willingly  acquiesce 
in  his  authority,  diey  never  imagine  that  their  consent  made 
him  sovereign.  They  consent,  because  they  apprehend 
him  to  be  already,  by  birth,  their  lawful  sovereign.  And 
as  to  that  tacit  consent,  which  may  now  be  inferred  from 
their  living  under  his  dominion,  this  is  no  more  than  what 
they  formerly  gave  to  the  tyrant  and  usurper. 

When  we  assert,  that  all  lawful  government  arises  from 
the  consent  of  the  people,  we  certainly  do  them  a  great 
deal  more  honour  than  Uiey  deserve,  or  even  expect  and 
desire  from  us.  After  the  Roman  dominions  became  too 
unwieldy  for  the  reputjic  to  govern  them,  the  people  over 
the  whole  known  world  were  extremely  grateful  to  Augus* 
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tu8  for  that  authority  which  by  viol^nDe  he  bad  ^taUidb^ 
ed  over  them ;  and  they  shewed  an  equal  dispofiitioa  to 
submit  to  the  successor  whom  he  left  them  by  his  last  will 
and  testament  It  was  afterwards  their  misfortune,  that 
there  never  was,  in  one  famUy,  any  long  regular  succession ; 
but  that  their  line  of  princes  was  continually  broken,  either 
by  private  assassinations  or  public  rebellions.  The  pr<eto* 
rian  bunds,  on  the  feilure  of  every  family,  set  up  one  em* 
peror ;  the  legions  in  the  East  a  second ;  those  in  Oerma- 
ny,  perhaps,  a  third  :  And  the  sword  alone  could  decide 
the  controversy.  The  condition  of  the  people,  in  thai 
mighty  monarchy,  was  to  be  lamented,  not  because  the 
choice  of  the  emperor  was  never  left  to  them,  for  that  was 
impracticable ;  but  because  they  never  fell  under  any  suc- 
cession of  masters  who  might  regulaijy  follow  each  other. 
As  to  the  violence,  and  wars,  and  bloodshed,  occasioned 
by  every  new  settlement;  these  were  not  blameable,  be- 
cause they  were  inevitable. 

The  house  of  Lancaster  ruled  in  this  island  about  six^ 
years ;  yet  the  partisans  of  the  white  rose  seemed  daily  to 
multiply  in  England.  The  present  establishment  has  ta* 
ken  place  during  a  still  longer  period.  Have  aO  views  of 
right  in  another  family  been  utterly  extinguished,  even 
though  scarce  any  man  now  alive  had  arrived  at  the  years  cif 
discretion  when  it  was  expelled,  or  could  have  consented 
to  its  dominion,  or  have  promised  it  allegiance  ?  A  suffix 
cient  indication,  surely,  of  the  general  sentiment  of  man- 
kind on  this  head.  For  we  blame  not  the  partisans  of  the 
abdicated  family,  merely  on  account  of  the  long  time  da- 
ring which  they  have  preserved  their  imaginary  loyahy. 
We  blame  them  for  adhering  to  a  fiunily,  which  we  affirm 
has  been  justly  expelled,  and  which,  from  the  moment  the 
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new  settlement  took  place,  had  forfeited  all  title  to  autho- 
rity. 

But  woald  we  have  a  more  regular,  at  least  a  more  phi- 
losophical refotation  of  this  principle  of  an  original  con- 
tract, €»r  popular  consent,  perhaps  the  following  obserra* 
tions  may  suffice : 

All  moral  duties  may  be  diyided  into  two  kinds.  The 
Jlrst  are  those  to  ifrhich  men  are  impelled  by  a  natural  in*- 
stinct  or  immediate  propensity,  which  operates  on  them^ 
independent  of  all  ideas  of  obligation,  and  of  all  views  ei* 
jther  to  public  or  private  utility*  Of  this  nature  are  love 
of  children,  gratitude  to  benefactors,  pity  to  the  unfortu- 
nate. When  we  reflect  on  the  advantage  which  results  to 
(society  from  such  humane  instincts,  we  pay  them  the  just 
tribute  of  moral  approbation  and  esteem :  But  the  person, 
actuated  by  them,  feels  their  power  and  influence,  antece- 
dent to  any  such  reflection. 

The  second  kind  of  moral  duties  are  such  as  are  not  sup- 
ported by  any  original  instinct  of  nature,  but  are  perform- 
ed entirely  from  a  sense  of  obligation,  when  we  consider 
the  necessities  of  human  society,  and  the  impossibility  of 
supporting  it,  if  these  duties  were  neglected.  It  is  thus 
justice,  or  a  regard  to  the  property  of  others,  Jidelity,  or 
the  observance  of  promises,  become  obligs^tory,  and  acquire 
an  authority  over  mankind.  For  as  it  is  evident  that  every 
man  loves  himself  better  than  any  other  person,  he  is  na- 
turally impelled  to  extend  his  acquisitions  as  much  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  nothing  can  restrain  him  in  this  propensity  but 
reflection  and  experience,  by  which  he  learns  the  perni- 
cious effects  of  that  licence,  and  the  total  dissolution  of  so- 
ciety which  must  ensue  from  it.  Hi»  original  inclination, 
therefore,  or  instinct,  is  here  checked  and  restrained  by  a 
subsequent  judgment  or  observation. 
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The  case  is  precisely  die  same  with  the  political  or  cirii 
duty  o(  allegiance^  as  with  the  natural  duties  of  justice  and 
fidelity.  Our  primary  instincts  lead  ns,  either  to  indulge 
ourselves  in  unlimited  fireedom,  or  to  seek  dominion  over 
(Ab&n ;  apd  it  is  reflection  only  which  engages  us  to  sacri^ 
fice  such  strong  passions  to  the  interests  of  peace  and  pub^ 
lie  order.  A  small  d^ee  of  experience  and  observation 
suffices  to  teach  us,  that  society  cannot  possibly  be  main- 
tained without  the  authority  of  magistrates,  and  that  this 
authority  must  soon  fall  into  contempt,  where  exact  obe* 
dience  is  not  paid  to  it.  The  observation  of  these  general 
and  obvious  interests  is  the  source  of  all  all^iance,  and  ci 
that  moral  obligation  which  we  attribute  to  it 

What  necessity,  therefore,  is  there  to  found  the  duty  of 
allegiance^  or  obedience  to  magistrates,  on  that  ofjldelityf 
ox  a  regard  to  promises,  and  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  con-r 
sent  of  each  individual  which  subjects  him  to  government; 
when  it  appears  that  both  allegiance  and  fidelity  stand 
precisely  on  the  same  foundation,  and  are  both  submitted 
to  by  mankind,  on  account  of  the  apparent  interests  and 
necessities  of  human  society  i  We  are  bound  to  obey  our 
sovereign,  it  is  said,  because  we  have  given  a  tacit  promise 
to  that  purpose.  But  why  are  we  bound  to  observe  our 
promise  ?  It  must  here  be  asserted,  that  the  commerce  and 
intercourse  of  mankind,  which  are  of  such  mighty  advan- 
tage, can  have  no  security  where  men  pay  no  r^ard  to 
their  engagements.  *  In  like  manner,  ipay  it  be  said,  that 
men  could  not  live  at  all  in  society,  i^t  least  in  a  civilized 
society,  without  laws,  ^d  magistrates  and  judges,  to  pre- 
vent  the  encroachments  of  the  strong  upon  the  weak,  of 
the  violent  upon  the  just  and  equitable.  The  obligation 
tp  allegiance  being  of  like  force  and  authority  with  the 
pbligation  to  fidelity,  we  gain  nothing  by  resolving  the 
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^one  into  the  other*     The  general  interests  ot  necessities 
of  society  are  sufficient  to  establish  both. 

If  the  reason  be  asked  of  that  obedience  which  j^e  are 
bound  to  pay  to  government^  I  readily  answer,  because  ^o^ 
ciety  could  not  otherwise  subsist  i  and  this  answer  is  clear 
and  intelligible  to  all  mankind*  Your  answer  is,  became 
^m  should  keep  our  word.  But  besides. that  nobody,  till 
trained  in  a  philosophical  system,  can  either  comprehend 
or  relish  this  answer,  besides  this,  I  say,  you  find  your*- 
self  embarrassed,  when  it  is  asked,  why  we  are.  bound  to 
keep  our  word  ?  Nor  can  you  give  any  answer,  but  what 
would  immediately,  without  any  circuit,  have  accounted 
for  our  obligation  to  allegiance. 

But  to  whom  is  allegiance  due^  and  who  is  our  Ueo^ul  so^ 
vereign  P  This  question  is  often  the  most  difficult  of  any, 
and  liable  to  infinite  discussions.  When  people  are  so 
hi^py  that  they  can  answer.  Our  present  sovereign,  wha 
inherits,  in  a  direct  line,  from  ancestors  that  have  govetmed 
us  for  many  ages :  This  answer  admits  of  no  reply,  even 
though  historians^  in  tracing  up  to  the  remotest  antiquity, 
the  origin  of  that  royal  family,  may  find,  as  commonly 
ha{q>ens,  that  its  first  authority  was  derived,  from  usurpa- 
tion and  violence.  It  is  confessed,  that  private  justice,  or 
the  abstinence  firom  the  properties  of  others,  is  a  most  ca£- 
dinal  virtue.  Yet  reason  tells  us,  that  there  is  no  pro* 
perty  in  durable  objects,  such  as  land  ox  houses^  when 
carefully  examined  in  pasdng  from  hand  to  hand,,  but 
Aiust,  in  some  period,  have  been,  founded  on  fraud  and 
injustice.  The  necessities  of  human  society,  neither  in 
private  nor  public  life,  will  allow  of  such  an  accurate  in-^ 
quiry  \  and  there  is  no  virtue  or  moral  duty^  but  what 
may,  with  facility,  be  refined  away,  if  we  indulge. a  false 
philosophy  in  sifting  and  scrutinizing  it,  by  every  captious. 
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rule  of  logiCi  in  eveiy  light  or  position  in  which  it  mity 
be  placed. 

The  questions  with  tegard  to  private  property  hive 
filled  infinite  volumes  of  law  and  philosophy,  if  in  both 
we  add  the  awsmentators  to  the  original  text;  and  in  the 
end)  we  may  safely  pronounce,  that  many  c^  the  rnles 
there  established  are  uncertain,  ambigoous,  and  arbitrary. 
The  like  opinion  may  be  formed  with  regard  to  the  suo- 
cession  and  rights  of  princes,  and  forms  of  government. 
Several  cases  no  doubt  occur,  especially  in  the  infancy  of 
any  constitution,  which  admit  of  no  determmation  from 
the  laws  of  justice  and  ecpiity ;  and  onr  historian  Rapin 
pretends,  that  the  controversy  between  Edward  the  Third 
and  Philip  De  Valois  was  of  this  natmcei  and  oould  be 
decided  only  by  an  appeal  to  heaven^  that  is^  by  war  and 
violence. 

Who  shall  tell  me,  whether  Oermamcns  or  Dmsos 
ought  to  have  succeeded  to  Tiberius,  had  he  died  while 
they  were  both  alive,  without  naming  any  of  them  for  his 
successor  ?  Onght  the  right  of  adoption  to  be  received  as 
equivalent  to  that  of  blood,  in  a  nation  where  it  had  the 
same  e£Ecct  in  private  families,  and  had  alveddy^  in  two  in- 
stances, taken  place  in  the  public  i  Ought  Germankus  to 
be  esteemed  the  eld«r  son,  because  he  waa  born  befoft 
Dmsus ;  or  the  younger,  because  he  was  adopted  after  the 
birth  of  bis  brother  ?  Ought  the  right  of  the  ekier  to  be 
regarded  in  a  nation,  where  he  had  no  advantage  in  the 
sttcoession  of  private  families?  Ought  the  Human  empire 
at  that  time  to  be  deemed  hereditary,  because  of  two  ex- 
amples ;  or  ought  it,  even  so  early,  to  be  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  the  stronger,  or  to  the  present  possessor,  as 
being  founded  on  so  recent  an  usurpation  ? 

Ciommodus  mounted  the  throne  after  a  pretty  long  sue- 
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i:es6ion  of  excellent  emperors,  who  had  acquired  thdr 
tide,  not  by  birth,  or  public  election,  but  by  the  fictitioos 
iite  of  adoption.  That  Uoody  debauchee  bdng  murdef* 
ed  by  a  conspiracy,  suddenly  formed  between  his-  wench 
and  her  gallant,  who  happened  at  that  time  to  be  Frato^ 
Han  Prafecty  these  immediately  deliberated  about  choo- 
sing a  master  to  human  kind,  to  speak  in  the  style  of  those 
ages ;  and  they  cast  their  eyes  on  Pertinax.  Before  the 
tyrant's  death  was  known,  the  Prafect  went  secretly  to 
that  senator,  who,  on  the  appearance  of  the  soldiers,  ima- 
gined that  his  execution  had  been  ordered  by  Commodus. 
He  was  immediately  saluted  emperor  by  the  officer  and 
his  attendants,  cbeerfiiUy  proclaimed  by  the  populace,  un- 
willingly submitted  to  by  the  guards^  formally  recognised 
by  the  senate^  and  passively  received  by  the  provinces  and 
armies  of  the  enqmre. 

The  discontent  of  dae  Pratorian  bands  broke  otft  in  4 
sudden  sedition^  which  occasioned  the  mtird<er  of  that  ex* 
cellent  prince ;  and  the  world  being  now  without  a  mas- 
ter, and  without  government,  the  guards  thought  proper 
to  set  the  empire  formally  to  sale.  Julian,  the  purchaser, 
was  proclaimed  by  the  soldiers,  recognised  by  the  senate, 
and  submitted  to  by  the  people ;  and  must  also,  have  beai 
submitted  to  by  the  provinces,  had  not  the  envy  of  the  le- 
gions begotten  opposition  and  resiataiice*  Peseelmiua 
Isliger  in  Syria  elected  himself  emperor,  gained  the  tu^ 
multuary  consent  of  his  army,  and  was  attended  with  the 
secsel  good  will  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Bome^  AK 
binus  in  Britain  fofiuiui  an  equal  right  to  set  up  his  claim ; 
but  Severos,  who  governed  .Pamioiiia,  prevailed  in  the 
end  above  both  of  them.  That  able  poUtieian  and  war- 
rior, finding  his  own  birth  and  dignity  too  much  inferior 
to  the  imperial  crown,  professed,  at  first,  an  intention  only 
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of  revenging  the  death  of  Pertinax.  He  inarched  as  ge-> 
n^al  into  Italy,  defeated  Joliati,  and  without  bang  able 
to  fix  any  precise  coramencement  even  of  the  soldiers' 
consent,  lie  was  from  necessity  acknowledged  emperor  by 
the  senate  and  people,  and  fully  established  in  bis  violent 
authority,  by  subduing  Niger  and  Albinus  *• 

Inter  Jucc  Gordianns  Casar  (says  Capitolinus,  speaking 
of  another  period)  sublaius  a  militibus.  Imperator  est  ap*' 
pellatus,  quia  non  erat  alius  in  pnesenti.  It  is  to  be  re->^ 
marked,  that  Gordian  was  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  of  age^ 

FrequenW  instances  of  a  like  nature  occur  in  the  history 
of  the  emperors  $  in  that  of  Alexander's  successors ;  and  of 
many  other  countries  s  Nor  can  any  thing  be  more  unhap*" 
py  than  a  despotic  government  of  this  kind  ^  where  the  soc« 
cession  is  disjointed  and  irregular,  and  must  be  determi* 
vted  on  every  vacancy  by  force  or  election.  In  a  free  go- 
vernment^ the  matter  is  often  unavoidable^  and  is  also 
much  less  dangerous.  The  interests  of  liberty  may  there 
frequently  lead  the  people,  in  their  own  defence,  to  alter 
the  succession  of  the  crown*  And  the  constitution,  being 
compounded  of  parts,  may  still  maintain  a  sufficient  sta* 
bility,  by  resting  on  the  aristocratical  or  democratical  mem- 
bers, though  the  monarchical  be  altered,  from  time  to  time, 
in  order  to  accommodate  it  to  the  former. 

In  an  absolute  government,  when  there  is  Ho  legal 
prince^  who  has  a  title  to  the  throne,  it  may  safely  be  de- 
termined to  belong  to  tfa^e  first  occupant.  Instances  of  this 
kind  are  but  too  frequent,  especially  in  the  eastern  monar^ 
chies.  When  any  race  of  princes  expires,  the  will  or  de&^ 
tination  of  the  last  sovereign  will  be  r^rded  as  a  tide* 
Thus  the  edict  of  Lewis  XIV.,  who  called  the  bastard 


*  Herodian,  lib.  ii. 
1 
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princes  to  the  suceession  in  case  of  the  failure  of  all  the 
legitimate  princes,  would,  in  such  an  event,  have  some  au- 
thority *•    Thus  the  will  of  Charles .  the  Second  disposed 
of  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy.    The  cession  of  the  an- 
cient proprietor,  espedally  when  joined  to  conquest,  is  like- 
wise deemed  a  good  tide.    The  general  obligation,  which 
binds  us  to  gOTernment,  is  the  interest  and  necessities  of  so- 
ciety;  and  this  bUigation  is  very  strong.    The  determkiap 
tion  of  it  to  this  or  that  particular  prince,  or  form  of  goyem- 
ment,  is  frequently  more  uncertain  and  dubious.    Present 
possession  has  considerable  authority  in  these  .cases,  and 
greater  than  in  private  property;  because  of  the  disorders 
which  attend  all  revolutions  and  changes  of  government. 

We  shall  only  observe,  before  we  conclude,  that  though 
an  appeal  to  general  opinion  may  justly,  in  the  speculative 
sciences  of  metaphysics,  natural  philosophy,  or  astronomy, 
be  deemed  unfair  and  inconclusive,  yet  in  all  questions 
with  regard  to  morals,  as  well  as^criticism,  there  is  really 
no  other  standard,  by  which  any  controversy  can  ever  be 
decided.  And  nothing  is  a  clearer  proof,  that  a  theory  of 
this  kind  is  erroneous,  than  to  find,  that  it  leads  to  para- 
doxes repugnant  to  the  common  sentiments  of  mankind, 
and  to  the  practice  and  opinion  of  all  nations  and  all  ages. 
The  doctrine,  which  founds  all  lawful  government  on  an 
original  contracty  or  consent  of  the  people,  is  plainly  of 
this  kind  ;  nor  has  the  most  noted  of  its  partisans,  in  pro- 
secution of  it,  scrupled  to  afiirm,  that  absolute  monarchy  is 
inconsistent  with  civil  society^  and  so  can  be  no  form  of  civil 
government  at  all^i  and  that  the  supreme  power  in  a  state 
cannot  take  from  any  man^  by  tcuces  and  impositions^  any 
part  of  his  property ^  without  his  awn  consent  or  that  of  his 

•'  Soe  Noil  [TT.]  See  Locke  on  GoTenunent,  cbap.  TiL  $  $0. 
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rq>tt»enUdine$^.  What  authcHOty  any  mcflral  reasoning 
eao  haYe»  wfaidi  leads  into  opinions  so  wide  of  the  general 
practioa  of  mankiiid»  in  etdry  pbee  but  this  single  king- 
donii  it  is  eBssy  to  determine* 

The  only  fMsage  I  meet  with  in  antiquity,  where  the 
obl%ation  of  ofacdienoe  to  government  is  ascribed  to  a  pro*> 
mia^  is  in  Pklo's  Crko ;  where  Socrates  refuses  to  escape 
from  prison^  because  he  had  tacitly  promised  to  obey  the 
laws.  Thus  be  buiUs  a  Tfny  ccmseqnence  of  passive  obe* 
dienoe  on  a  Wh^^  foundation  of  the  original  contract. 

New  discoveries  are  not  to  be  ejcpected  in  these  matters. 
if  scarce  any  mani  till  very  lately,  ever  imagined  that  go- 
vemaomt  was  founded  on  compacty  it  is  certain  that  it 
cannot,  in  general,  have  any  such  foundation. 

The  crime  of  rebellion  among  the  ancients  was  common* 
ly  expressed  by  the  terms  ntm^t^Uft  naoos  res  maHru 

•  Lpc^eon  G^en»ii«nt^  cibap.)u.§  138, 1S^,  140* 
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ESSAY  xm. 


OF  PASSIVE  OBEDIENCE* 

In  tfaQ  finrmer  emy,  we  endeavoared  to  refute  the  specu* 
Utive  iq^stems  «f  politioB  advane^  in  this  nation  \  as  well 
the  religious  system  of  the  one  party^  as  the  philosophical 
of  the  otiier.  We  come  now  to  examine  the  practical 
consequenoes  deduced  bjr  each  party^  widi  'regard  to  the 
ODibeasuses  of  sobmiwion  due  to  sovereigns. 

Aiff  the  obligation  to  justice  is  founded  entirely  on  die 
mterests  of  society^  which  requiie  mutual  abstinence  frrai 
property,  in  order  lx>  preserve  peace  lunong  mankind;  it 
is  evident,  that,  when  die  execution  of  justice  would  be  at- 
tended with  very  pernicious  consequences,  that  virtue  must 
be  suspendec^  and  give  j^bwe  to  public  utility,  in  sudi  ex- 
traonlinairy  and  sudi  pressing  emergencies.  The  maxim^ 
Jiai  Justitia  ei  ruat  Ccdumj  let  justice  be  performed,  though 
the  universe  be  destroyed,  is  apparendy  false,  and  by  sa* 
crifioing  the  end  to  ihe  meansy  shews  a  preposterous  idea 
of  the  subordination  of  duties.  What  governor  of  a  town 
makes  any  scruple  of  burning  die  suburbs,  when  they  fa- 
cilitate the  approaches  of  the  enemy?  Or  what  general 
abstains  from  plundering  a  neutral  country,  when  the  ne- 
cessities of  war  require  it,  and  he  cannot  otherwise  subsist 
his  army  ?  The  case  is  the  same  with  the  duty  of  allegiance  ; 
and  common  sense  teaches  us,  that,  as  government  binds 
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US  to  obedience  only  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  public 
utility,  that  duty  must  always,  in  extraordinary  cases, 
when  public  ruin  would  evidently  attend  obedience,  yield 
to  the  primary  and  prigin^tl  obligation.    Salus  populi  su^ 
prema  Lex,  the  safety  of  the  people  is  the  supreme  law. 
This  maxim  is  agreeable  to  the  sentiments  of  mankind  in 
fdl  ages  :  Nor  is  any  one,  when  he  reads  of  the  insurrec- 
tions against  Nero  or  Philip  the  Second,  so  in&tuated  with 
party  systems,  as  not  to  wish  success  to  the  enterprise,  and 
praise  the  undertakers.    Even  our  high  monarchical  party, 
in  quite  of  their  sublime  theory,  are  forced,  in  such  cases, 
to  judge,  and  feel,  and  approv^  in  conformity  to  the  rest 
of  mankind. 

Resistance,  therefore,  being  admitted  in  extraordinary 
emergencies,  the  question  can  only  be  among  good  rea<p 
soners,  with  regard  to  the  degree  of  necessity,  which  can 
justify  r^istance,  and  render  it  lawful  or  commendable. 
Amd  here  I  must  confess,  that  I  shall  always  incline  to 
0ieir  side,  who  draw  the  bond  of  allegiance  very  close,  and 
consider  an  infringement  of  it  as  the  last  refuge  in  despe- 
rate cases,  when  the  public  is  in  the  highest  danger  from 
violence  and  tyrmny.  For  besides  the  mischiefe  of  a  civil 
war,  which  commonly  attends  insurrection,  it  is  certain, 
that,  where  a  disposition  to  rebellion  appears  among  any 
people,  it  is  one  chirf  cause  of  tyranny  in  the  rulers,  and 
forces  them  into  many  violent  measures  which  they  never 
would  have  embraced,  had  every  one  been  inclined  to  sub- 
mission and  obedience.  Thus  the  tyrannicide  or  assassina- 
tion, approved  of  by  ancient  maxims,  instead  of  keeping 
tyrants  and  usurpers  in  awe,  made  them  ten  times  more 
^erce  and  unrelenting  \  and  is  now  justly,  upon  that  ac- 
pQunt,  abolished  fajy  t)ie  laws  of  nations,  and  universally 
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€H>ndeinned  bs  a  base  and  treacherous  method  of  bringing 
to  justice  the$e  disturbers  of  society* 

Besides,  we  must  consider,  that  as  obedience  is  our  duty 

in  the  common  course  of  things,  it  ought  chiefly  to  b^  iii«» 

culcated ;  nor  can  any  thing  be  more  preposterous  thait 

an  anxious  care  and  solicitude  in  stating  all  the  cases  in 

ttrhich  resistance  may  be  allowed*    In  like  manner,  though 

a  philosopher  reasonably  acknowledges,  in  the  course  of 

an  argument,  that  the  rules  of  justice  may  be  dispensed 

with  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity;  what  should' we  think 

of  a  preacher  or  casuist,  who  should  make  it  his  chief  study 

to  find  out  such  cases,  and  enforce. them  with  all  the  ve^ 

hemence  of  argument  and  eloquence  ?   Would  he  not  he 

better  employed  in  inculcating  the  general  doctrine,  than 

in  displaying  the  particular  exceptions,  which  we  are,  'per-» 

haps,  but  too  much  inclined,  of  ourselvesi  to  embrace  and 

to  extend  ? 

There  are,  however,  two  reasons,,  which  may  be  pleadeA 
in  defence  of  that  party  among  us,  who  have,  with  so  much 
industry,  propagated  the  maxims  of  resistance;  maxinis 
which,  it  must  be  confessed,  are^  in  general,  so  perdiciddsy 
and  so  destructive  of  oivi]  society.  Tbejirst  is,  that  theik; 
antagonists,  carrying  the  doctrine  of  obedience  to  such  aot 
extravagiant  height^  as  not  only  never  to  mention  the  eiL-* 
ceptions  in  extraordinary  cases  (which  might,  perh^s,  bo 
excusable),  but  even  positively  to  exclude  them ;  it  beoamb 
necessary  to  insist  oii  these  exceptions,  and  defend^the 
rights  of  injured  truth  and  liberty.  The  secondf  and,  per>« 
hapF,  better  {"eason,  is  founded  on  the  nature  of  the  Brw 
ttsh  constitution  and  form  of  govemment^r 

It  is  almost  peculiar  to  our  constitution  to  establish  a 
first  magistrate  with  such  high  pre*eminence  and  dignity^ 
that,  though  limited  by  the  laws,  he  is,  in  a  maimer^  so 
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hot  at  ftgudB  his  own  pers<m»  above  the  laws^  and  can 
neither  be  questioned  nor  punished  for  any  injury  or  wrong 
which  may  be  committed  by  him.  His  ministers  alone^ 
or  those  who  act  by  his  commission,  are  obnoxious  to  jus- 
tice ;  and  while  the  prince  is  thus  allured,  by  the  prospect 
of  personal  safety,  to  gi?e  the  laws  their  free  course,  an 
equal  security  is,  in  efiect,  obtained  by  the  punishment  of 
lesser  offenders,  and  at  the  same  time  a  civil  war  is  avoid- 
^,  which  would  be  the  infallible  consequence,  were  an 
attack,  at  eveiy  turn,  made  directly  upon  the  sovereign. 
But  though  the  constitution  pays  this  salutary  compliment 
to  the  prince,  it  can  never  reasonably  be  understood,  by 
that  maxim,  to  have  determined  its  own  destruction,  or  to 
lutve  established  a  tame  submission,  where  he  protects  his 
ministers,  perseveres  in  injustice,  and  usurps  the  whole 
power  of  the  commonwealth*  This  case,  indeed,  is  never 
expressly  put  by  the  laws ;  because  it  is  impossible  for 
tibem,  in  their  ordinary  course^  to  provide  a  remedy  for  it, 
or  establish  any  magistrate,  with  superior  authority,  to 
csfaaatise  the  exorbitances  of  the  prince.  But  as  a  right 
without  a  remedy  would  be  an  absurdity ;  the  remedy,  in 
this  case,  is  the  extraordinary  one  of  resistance,  when  i^ 
fiurs  come  to  OM  extremity,  that  the  constitution  can  be 
defiended  by  it  alone.  Besistenc%  therefore,  must,  of 
course^  become  more  frequoit  in  the  British  governoient, 
than  in  others,  which  are  ribipler,  and  consist  of  fewer 
parts  and  movements.  Where  the  king  is  an  absolute  so- 
vereign, he  has  little  temptatkm  to  commit  such  enormous 
tyranny  as  may  justly  provoke  rebellion*  But  where  he 
is  limited,  his  imprudent  ambition,  without  any  great  vices, 
may  run  him  into  that  perilous  situation.  This  is  fre- 
quently supposed  to  have  beeii.  the  case  widi  Charles  the 
First ;  and  if  we  may  now  speak  ti!ulb|  after  animosities 
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are  ceased,  thiid  was  also  the  case  with  James  the  Second. 
These  were  harmless,  if  not,  in  their  private  character, 
good  men ;  but  mistaking  the  nature  of  our  constitution, 
and  engrossing  the  whol^  legislative  power,  it  became  ne** 
cessary  to  oppose  them  with  some  vehemence ;  and  even 
to  deprive  the  latter  formally  of  that  authority,  which  he 
hadyUsed  with  such  imprudence  and  indiscretion. 
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OF  THE  COALITION  OY  PARTIES^ 

1  o  abolish  all  distinctions  of  party  may  not  be  practica- 
bley  perhaps  not  desirable  in  a  free  governindnt.  The  only 
dangerous  parties  are  such  as  entertain  opposite  views  with 
regard  to  the  essentials  of  goTemment,  the  succession  of 
the  crown,  or  the  more  considerable  privileges  belonging 
to  the  several  members  of  the  constitution ;  where  there  ia 
no  room  for  any  compromise  or  accommodation,  and  where 
the  controversy  may  appear  so  momentous  as  to  justify  even 
an  opposition  by  arms  to  the  pretensions  of  antagonists. 
Of  this  nature  was  the  animosity  continued  for  above  a 
century  past,  between  the  parties  in  England ;  an  animo- 
sity which  broke  out  sometimes  into  civil  war,  which  occa- 
sioned violent  revolutions,  and  which  continually  endan- 
gered the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  nation.  But  as  there 
have  appeared  of  late  the  strongest  symptoms  of  an  uni- 
versal desire  to  abolish  these  party  distinctions ;  this  ten- 
dency to  a  coalition  affords  the  most  agreeable  prospect  of 
future  happiness,  and  ought  to  be  carefully  cherished  and 
promoted  by  every  lover  of  his  country. 

There  is  not  a  more  effectual  method  of  promoting  so 
good  an  end,  than  to  prevent  all  unreasonable  insult  and 
triumph  of  the  one  party  over  the  other,  to  encourage  mo- 
derate opinions,  to  find  the  proper  medium  ia  all  disputes^ 
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to  persuade  eaob  that  its  antagonist  may  {x>8sib]y  be  some^ 
times  ia  the  right,  and  to  keep  a  balance  in  the  praise  or 
Uame  which  we  bestow  on  either  side.  The  two  former 
essays,  concerning  the  original  cordr<uP  and  passive  obe^ 
dience,  are  calculated  for  this  purpose  with  regard  to  the 
philosophical  and  practical  OHitroversies  between  the  par- 
ties, and  tend  to  show  that  neither  side  are  in  th^  re* 
spects  so  fully  supported  by  reason  as  they  endeavour  to 
flatter  themselves*  We  shall  proceed  to  exercise  the  same 
moderation  with  regard  to  the  historical  disputes  between 
the  parties,  by  proving  that  each  of  them  was  justified  by 
plausible  topics ;  that  there  was  on  both  sides  wise  men, 
who  meant  well  to  their  country ;  and  that  the  past  ani«> 
mosity  between  the  fections  had  no  better  foundation  than 
narrow  prejudice  or  interested  passion. 

The  popular  party,  who  afterwards  acquired  the  name 
of  Whigs,  might  justify^  by  very  specious  arguments,  that 
opposition  to  the  crown,  from  which  our  present  free  con«- 
stitution  is  derived.  Though  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that 
precedents  in  favour  of  prerogative  had  uniformly  taken 
place  during  many  reigns  before  Charles  the  First,  they 
thought,  that  there  was  no  reason  for  submitting  any  longer 
to  so  dangerous  an  authority.  Such  might  have  been  theit 
reasoning :  As  the  rights  of  mankind  are  for  ever,  to  be 
deemed  sacred,  no  prescription  of  tyranny  or  arbitrary 
power  can  have  authority  sufficient  to  abolish  them.  JLi* 
berty  is  a  blessing  so  inestimable,  that,  wherever  there 
appears  any  probability  of  recovering  it,  a  nation  may  will- 
ingly run  many  hazards,  and  ought  not  even  to  repine  at 
the  greatest  effusion  of  blood  or  dissipation  of  treasure. 
All  human  institutions,  and  none  more  than  government, 
«re  in  continual  fluctuation.  Kings  are  sure  to  embrace 
every  opportiimty  of  extending  their  prerogatives :  And  if 


^ 
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favourable  inddenta  be  not  abo  laid  bold  of  for 
luad  secoriilg  tbe  rr'-'ite^  of  the  pe<^le»  an  uoivereai  dee* 
potiam  muf  t  for  «rer  preFail  amongst  maokiiid.  The  exr 
ample  of  all  tbe  neighbouring  natiooa  provt$,  that  it  is  no 
longer  safe  to  entrust  with  tbe  crown  tbe  same  high  prei- 
rogatives  which  had  formerly  been  exeroised  during  rude 
and  simple  ages.  And  though  the  example  of  many  late 
reigns  may  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  a  power  in  tbe  prince 
somewhat  arbitrary,  more  remote  reigns  affi>rd  instances 
of  stricter  limitations  imposed  on  tbe  crcmn ;  and  those 
pretensions  of  the  parliament  now  branded  with  the  title 
of  innovations,  are  only  a  recovery  of  the  just  rights  of  the 
people. 

These  views,  far  from  being  odious,  are  surely  large,  and 
generous,  and  noble :  to  their  prevalence  and  success  tbe 
kingdom  owes  its  liberty :  perhaps  its  learning,  its  indus- 
try, commerce,  and  naval  power:  By  them  chiefly  the 
English  name  is  distinguished  among  the  society  of  nationa, 
and  aspires  to  a  rivaUfaip  with  that  of  the  freest  and  most 
illustrious  commonwealths  of  antiquity.  But  as  all  these 
mighty  consequences  could  not  reasonaUy  be  foreseen  at 
the  time  when  the  contest  began,  the  royalists  of  that  age 
wanted  not  specious  aiguments  on  their  side,  by  which  they 
could  justify  their  defence  of  tbe  then  estabUsbed  preroga- 
tives of  the  prince.  We  shall  state  the  question,  as  it 
might  have  appeared  to  them  at  the  assembling  of  that  par* 
liament)  which,  by  its  violent  encroadiments  on  thecrownt 
began  the  civil  wars. 

The  only  rule  of  government,  they  mi^t  haire  said, 
known  and  acknowledged  among  men,  is  nse  and  prac- 
tice :  Reason  is  so  uncertain  a  guide,  that  it  will  akvmys 
be  exposed  to  doubt  and  controversy :  Could  it  ev^r  ren- 
der itsdf  prevalent  over  the  pec^le^  meu  had  always  m- 
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talned  it  ast  their  sole  rule  of  conduct :  They  had  still  con* 
tinued  in  the  primitive  unconnected  state  of  nature,  with^ 
put  submitting  to  political  governmenty  whose  sole  basia 
iS)  not  pure  reason,  i>ut  authority  and  precedent.  Dissolve 
these  ties,  you  break  all  the  bonds  of  civil  society,  and  leave 
every  man  at  liberty  to  consult  his  private  interest,  by  thost 
expedients,  which  his  appetite,  disguised  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  reascMi,  shall  dictate  to  him.  The  spirit  of 
innovation  is  in  itself  pemicipu%  however  favourable  its 
particular  ptgect  may  sometimes  appear  i  a  truth  so  ob* 
vious,  that  the  popular  party  themselves  are  sensible  of  it, 
and  therefore  cover  their  encroachments  on  the  crown  by 
the  plausible  pretence  of  their  recovering  the  ancient  liber* 
ties  of  the  people. 

But  the  present  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  aliowing  all 
the  suppositions  of  that  party,  have  been  inconte«tabIy  es* 
tablished  ever  since  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Tudor  | 
a  period  which,  as  it  now  comprehends  a  hundred  and 
sixty  years^  may  be  allowed  sufficient  to  give  stability  to 
any  constitution.  Would  it  not  have  appeared  ridiculous, 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  to  have  talked  of  the 
republican  constitution  as  the  rule  of  government  ^  or  to 
have  supposed,  that  the  former  rights  of  the  senate,  and 
consuls  and  tribunes,  were  still  subsisting. 

But  the  present  claims  of  the  English  monairchs  are  much 
more  favourable  than  those  of  the  JEloman  emperors  du- 
ring that  age.  The  authority  of  Augustus  was  a  plain 
usurpation,  grounded  only  on  military  violence,  and  forms 
such  an  epoch  in  the  Roman  history  as  is  obvious  to  eve- 
ry reader.  But  if  Henry  VII.  really,  as  some  pretend, 
enlarged  the  power  of  the  crown,  it  was  oply  by  insensible 
.aoquisitions,  which  escaped  the  apprehension  of  the  people^ 
and  have  scarcely  been  remarked  even  by  historians  and 
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politicians.  The  new  government^  if  it  deserve  the  epU 
thet,  is  an  imperc^tible  transition  from  the  former  \  is  en-* 
tirely  engrafted  on  it ;  derives  its  title  fully  from  that  root  $ 
and  is  to  be  considered  only  as  one  of  those  gradual  revo- 
lutions,  to  which  human  afiairsi  in  every  nation,  will  be 
for  ever  subject. 

The  house  of  Tudor,  and  after  them  that  of  Stuartj  ex- 
ercised no  prerogatives  but  what  had  been  claimed  and  ex- 
ercised by  the  Plantagenets.  Not  a  single  branch  of  their 
authority  can  be  said  to  be  an  innovation*  The  only  dif- 
ference is,  that  perhaps  former  kings  exerted  these  powers 
only  by  intervals,  aiid  were  not  able,  by  reason  of  the  op- 
position of  their  barons,  to  render  them  so  steady  a  rnle 
of  administration.  But  the  sole  inference  from  this  (act 
is,  that  those  ancient  times  were  more  turbulent  and  sedi- 
tious I  and  that  royal  authority^  the  constitution,  and  th^ 
laws,  have  happily  of  late  gained  the  ascendant. 

Under  what  pretence  can  the  popular  party  now  speak 
of  recovering  the  ancient  constitution  ?  The  former  con- 
trol over  the  kings  was  not  placed  in  the  commons^  but  in 
the  barons :  The  people  had  no  authority,  and  even  little 
or  no  liberty ;  till  the  crown,  by  suppressing  these  factious 
tyrants,  enforced  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  obliged  all 
the  subjects  equally  to  respect  each  other's  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  properties.  If  we  must  return  to  the  ancient 
barbarous  and  feudal  constitution,  let  those  gentlemenf, 
who  now  behave  themselves  with  so  much  insolence  to  their 
sovereign,  set  the  first  example.  Let  them  make  court  to 
be  admitted  as  retainers  to  a  neighbouring  baron  y  and  by 
submitting  to  slavery  under  him,  acquire  some  protection 
to  themselves ;  together  with  the  power  of  exercising  ra- 
pine and  oppression  over  their  inferior  slaves  and  vilkdni^. 
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This  was  the  condition  of  the  commons  among  their  re* 
mote  ancestors. 

But  how  far  back  must  we  go,  in  having  recourse  to  an<» 
cient  constitutions  and  governments  ?  There  was  a  consti- 
tution still  more  ancient  than  that  to  which  these  innova- 
tors affect  so  much  to  iippeal.  During  that  period  there 
was  np  Magna  Charta :  The  barons  themselves  possessed 
few  regular,  stated  privileges ;  .and  the  house  of  commons 
probably  had  not  an  existence. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  hear  the  Commons,  while  they  are  as- 
suming, by  usurpation,  the  whole  power  of  government, 
talk  of  reviving  the  ancient  institutions.  Is  it  not  known, 
that,  though  representatives  received  wages  from  their  con« 
stituents ;  to  be  a  member  of  the  lower  house  was  always 
considered  as  a  burden,  and  an  exemption  from  it  as  a  pri^ 
vilege  ?  Will  they  persuade  us,  that  power,  which,  of  all 
human  acquisitions,  is  the  most  cqveted,  and  in  compari- 
son of  which,  even  reputation,  and  pleasure,  and  riches, 
are  slighted,  could  ever  be  regarded  as  a  burden  by  any 
man? 

The  property  acquired  of  late  by  the  commons,  it  is 
said,  entities  them  to  more  power  than  their  ancestors  en- 
joyed. But  to  what  is  this  increase  of  their  property  ow- 
ing, but  to  an  increase  of  their  liberty  and  their  security  ? 
Let  them  therefore  acknowledge,  that  their  ancestors,  while 
the  crown  was  restrained  by  the  seditious  barons,  really 
enjoyed  less  liberty  than  they  themselves  have  attained, 
after  the  sovereign  acquired  the  ascendant :  And  let  them 
mijoy  that  liberty  with  moderation  ;  and  npt  forfeit  it  by 
new  exorbitant  claims,  and  by  rendering  it  a  pretence  for 
endless  innovations- 

The  true  rule  of  government  is  the  present  established 
practice  of  the  age.    That  has  most  aqthority,  because  it 
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is  recent :  It  is  also  best  known,  for  the  same  reason.  Who 
has  assured  those  tribunes,  that  the  Plantagenets  did  not 
exercise  as  high  acts  of  authority  as  the  Tndors  ?  Histo* 
rians,  they  say,  do  not  mention  them.  But  historians  are 
also  silent  with  regard  to  die  chief  exeitions  of  preroga- 
tire  by  the  Todors.  Where  any  power  or  prerogative  is 
fiilly  and  undoubtedly  estsblished,  the  exercise  of  it  paseee 
for  a  thing  of  course,  and  readily  eiscapes  the  notice  of  his- 
tory  and  annals.  Had  we  no  other  montimetits  of  £IizA« 
beth's  reign,  than  what  are  preserved  even  by  Cambden, 
the  most  copious,  judicious,  and  exact  of  our  faistoriansy 
we  should  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  most  important  max- 
ims of  her  government. 

Was  not  the  present  monarchical  govermnent,  in  its  full 
extent,  authorised  fay  lawyers,  recommended  by  divines, 
acknowledged  by  politicians,  acquiesced  in,  nay  passion- 
ate cherished,  by  the  peqsle  in  general ;  and  all  this  du« 
ring  a  period  of  at  least  a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  and^ 
till  of  late,  without  the  smallest  mormor  or  controversy  ? 
This  general  consent,  surely,  during  so  long  a  time,  most 
be  sufficient  to  render  a  oonstitiition  legal  and  valid.  If 
the  origin  of  all  power  be  derived,  as  is  pretended,  from 
the  people,  here  is  their  consent  in  the  fullest  and  most  am- 
ple terms  that  can  be  desired  or  imagined. 

But  the  people  must  not  pbetend,  because  they  can,  by 
their  consent,  lay  the  foundations  of  government,  that  tfaero- 
fore  they  are  to  be  permitted,  at  their  pleasure,  to  over* 
throw  and  subvert  them.  Thare  is  no  end  of  these  sedi- 
tious and  arrogant  claims.  The  power  of  the  crown  is  now 
openly  struck  at :  The  nobility  are  also  in  visible  peril : 
The  gentry  will  soon  follow :  The  popular  leaders,  who  wiU 
then  assume  the  name  of  gentry,  will  next  be  exposed  to 
danger :  And  the  people  themselves,  having  become  inoa- 
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pable  of  civil  government,  and  lying  under  the  restraint  of 
no  authority,  must,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  admit,  instead  of 
their  legal  and  mild  monarchs,  a  succession  of  military  and 
deqpotic  tyrants. 

.  These  consequences  are  the  more  to  be  dreaded,  as  the 
present  fury  of  tly  pelc^e,  though  glossed  over  by  preten* 
siotts  to  civil  liberty,  is  in  reality  incited  by  the  fanaticism 
of  religion ;  a  principie  the  most  blind,  headstrong,  and 
ungovernable,  by  which  human  nature  can  possibly  be  ac- 
tuated«  Popular  rage  is  dreadful,  from  whatever  motive 
derived:  But  must  be  attended  with  the  most  pernicious 
consequences,  when  it  arises  from  a  principle,  which  dis** 
claims  all  control  by  human  law,  reason,  or  authority. 

These  are  the  arguments,  which  each  party  may  make 
use  of  to  justify  the  conduct  of  their  predecessors  during 
that  great  crisis.  The  event,  if  that  can  be  admitted  as  a 
reason,  has  shown,  that  the  arguments  of  the  popular  par- 
ty were  better  founded ;  but  perhaps,  according  to  the  es- 
tablished maxims  of  lawyers  and  politicians,  the  views  of 
the  royalists  ought,  beforehand,  to  have  appeared  more 
solid,  more  safe,  and  more  legal.  But  this  is  certain,  that 
the  greater  moderation  we  now  employ  in  representing  past 
events,  the  nearer  shall  we  be  to  produce  a  full  coalition 
of  the  parties,  and  an  entire  acquiescence  in  our  present 
eatablishment.  Moderation  is  of  advantage  to  every  esta- 
blishment :  Nothing  but  zeal  can  overturn  a  settled  power ; 
and  an  over  active  zeal  in  friends  is  apt  to  beget  a  like  spi« 
rit  in  antagonists.  The  transition  from  a  moderate  oppo- 
sition against  an  establishment,  to  an  entire  acquiescence 
in  it,  is  easy  and  insensiUe« 

There  are  many  invincible  arguments,  which  should  in- 
duce the  malcontent  party  to  acquiesce  entirely  in  the  pre- 
sent settlement  of  the  constitution.    They  now  findj  that 
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the  spirit  of  civil  liberty,  diough  at  first  connected  with  te-^ 
ligious  fanaticism^  could  purge  itself  from  that  pollution, 
and  appear  under  a  more  genuine  and  engaging  aspect ; 
a  friend  to  toleration,  and  encourager  of  all  the  enlarged 
and  generous  sentiments  that  do  honour  to  human  nature. 
They  may  observe,  that  the  popular  c^ms  could  stop  at 
a  proper  period ;  and  after  retrenching  the  high. claims  of 
prerogative,  could  still  maintain  a  due  respect  to  monarchy, 
the  nobility,  and  to  all  ancient  institutions*  Above  aH, 
they  must  be  sensible,  that  the  very  principle,  which  made 
the  strength  of  their  party,  and  from  which  it  derived  its 
chief  authority,  has  now  deserted  thetn,  and  gone  over  to 
their  antagonists.  The  plan  of  liberty  is  settlied  ;  its  hap* 
py  effects  are  proved  by  experience;  a  long  tract  of  time 
has  given  it  stability }  and  whoever  would  attempt  to  over- 
tarn  it,  and  to  recall  the  past  government  or  abdicated  &« 
mily,  would,  besides  other  more  criminal  imputations,  be 
exposed,  in  their  turn,  to  the  reproach  of  faction  and  in- 
novation. While  they  peruse  the  history  of  past  events, 
they  ought  to  reflect,  both  that  those  rights  of  the  crown 
are  long  since  annihilated,  and  that  the  tyranny,  and  vio- 
lence, and  oppression,  to  which  they  often  gave  rise,  are 
ills,  from  which  the  established  liberty  of  the  constitution  ' 
has  now  at  last  happily  protected  the  people.  These  re- 
flections will  prove  a  better  security  to  our  freedom  and 
privileges,  than  to  deny,  contrary  to  the  clearest  evidence 
of  facts,  that  such  regal  powers  ever  had  an  existence* 
There  is  not  a  more  effectual  method  of  betraying  a  cause, 
than  to  lay  the  stress  of  the  argument  on  a  wrong  place, 
and  by  disputing  an  untenable  post,  enure  the  adversaries 
to  success  ^nd  victory. 
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OF  THE  PROTBSTANT  SUCCESSION. 

I  SCFPOSB^  that  if  a  member  of  Parliameiit  in  the  reign  of 
King  William  or  Qaeen  Anney  while  the  establishment  of 
the  Protedant  Succession  was  yet  uncertain,  were  d^be* 
rating  oonoeming  the  party  he  would  dioose  in  that  import 
timt  question,  and  wei^^ing,  with  impardalily,  the  advan** 
tages  and  disadvantages  on  eadi  side,  I  believe  the  follow** 
ing  particukn  would  have  entered  into  his  consideration. 

He  would  easily  perceive  the  great  advatitage  resulting 
from  the  restoration  of  the  Stuart  fiunily ;  by  which  we 
should  preserve  the  succession  dear  and  undisputed,  free 
from  a  pretender,  with  such  a  spedous  title  as  that  of  blood, 
which,  with  die  multitude,  is  always  the  claim  the  strong-^ 
est  and  most  easily  comprehended*  It  is  in  vain  to  say,  as 
many  have  done,  that  the  queition  with  regard  to  govepm 
nors,  independent  of  government^  is  frivolousi  and  litde 
worth  disputing,  much  less  fighting  about.  The  genera- 
lity of  mankind  never  will  enter  into  these  sentioients  ^ 
and  it  is  much  haj^ner,  I  bdieve^  for  sodety,  that  they  do 
not,  but  rather  continue  in  tfadr  natural  prepossessions. 
How  could  stability  be  preaerved  in  any  monarchical  go* 
vemment  (wUcb,  though  perhaps  not  the  best,  is,  and  aW 
waye  has  been,  the  most  oommon  of  any,)  uidess  men  had 
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so  passionate  a  regard  for  the  true  heir  of  their  royal  fa- 
mily ;  and  even  though  he  be  weak  in  understanding,  or 
infirm  in  years,  gave  him  so  sensible  a  preference  above 
persons  the  most  accomplished  in  shining  talents,  or  cele- 
brated for  great  achievements  ?  Would  not  every  popular 
leader  put  in  his  claim  at  every  vacancy,  or  even  without 
any  vacancy ;  and  the  kingdom  become  the  theatre  of  per- 
petual wars  and  convulsions?  The  condition  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  surely,  was  not  in  this  respect  much  to  be 
envied  ;  nor  is  that  of  the  Eastern  nations,  who  pay  little 
regard  to  the  titles  of  their  sovereign,  but  sacrifice  them, 
every  day,  to  the  caprice  or  momentary  humour  of  the  po- 
pulace or  soldiery.  It  is  bat  a  foolish  vrisdom,  which  is  so 
earefully  displayed  in  undervaluing  princes,  and  placing 
them  on  a  level  with  the  meanest,  of  mankind.  To  be 
sure,  an  anatomist  finds  no  more  in  the  greatest  monarch 
than  in  the  lowest  peasant  or  day  labourer ;  and  a  moral- 
ist may,  perhaps,  firequently  find.less^  But^  what  do  ali 
these  reflections. tend  to  ?  Wje,  all  of  us,,  still  retaki  these 
prejudices  in  flavour  of  birth  and  family ;  and  neither  in 
our  serious  occupations,*  nor  most  careless  amnsements, 
can  we  ever  get  entirely  rid  of  them.  A  tragedy  that 
should  represent  the  adventures  of  sailors^  or.p6rt^s,,or 
even  of  private  gentlemen,  would  presently  disgust  us;  but 
one  that  introduces. kings  and  princes,  acquires  in  our  eyes 
an  air  of  importance  and  dignity.  Or  should  a  maa 
be  able^  by.  his.  aupef  ior  wisdom,  .to. get  entirely  above  such 
prepofisesaions,  he  would  soon,! by  means  of  the  same  wis* 
dom,  again  bring  himself  down  to  them  .for. the  sake  of 
society,  whose  welfare  be  would  perceive  to! beJntimately 
connected  with.  them.  Far  firom  endeavouring  to.un<]^ 
ceive  the  people  in  this  pardcular,  he  wouU  cherish  suck 
sentiments  of  reverence  to  their  princes,  as  requisite  tm 
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pijeserve  a  due  subordination  in  society.     And  though  the 

* 

lives  of  twenty  thousand  men  be  often  sacrificed  to  main- 
tain a  king  in  possession  of  his  throne,  or  preserve  the 
right  of  succession  updisturbed,  he  entertains  no  indigna- 
tion at  the  I0SS5  on  pretence^  that  every  individual  of  these 
wa89  perhaps,  in  himself,  as  valuable  as  the  prince  he  ser- 
ved. He  considers  the  consequences  of  violating  the  here- 
ditary right  of  kings:  Consequences  which  may  be  felt 
for  many  centuries ;  while  the  loss  of  several  thousand  men 
brings  so  little  prejudice  to  a  large  kingdom,  that  it  may 
not  be  perceived  a  few  years  after. 

The  advantages  of  the  Hanover  succession  are  of  an  op- 
posite nature,  and  arise  from  this  very  circumstance,  that 
it  violates  hereditary  right,  and  places  on  the  throne  a 
prince  to  whom  birth  gave  no  title  to  that  dignity.  It  is 
evident,  from  the  history  of  this  island,  that  the  privileges 
of.  the  people  have,  during  near  two  centuries,  been  conti- 
nually  upon  the  increase,  by  the  division  of  the  church- 
lands,  by  the  alienations  of  the  barons'  estates,  by  the  pro- 
gress of  trade,  and  above  all  by  the  happiness  of  our  situa- 
tion, which,  for  a  long  time,  gave  us  sufficient  security, 
without. any  standing  army  or  military  establishment.  On 
the  contrary,  public  liberty  has,  almost  in  every  other  na- 
tion of  Europe,  been,  during  the  same  period,  extremely 
on  the  d^line;  while  the  people  were  disgusted  atxthe 
hardships  of  the  old  feudal  militia,  and  rather  chose  to  en- 
trust, their  prince  with  mercenary  armies,  which  he  easily 
turned  against  themselves.  It  was  nothing  extraordinary, 
dier^fore,  that  some  of  our  Britiah  sovereigns  mistook  the 
nature  of  the  constitution,,  at  least  the  genius  of  the  people  i 
and  as  they  embraced  all  the  &vourable  precedents  left 
them  by  their  ancestors,  tb^  overlooked  all  those  which 
were  contraryi  and  which  supposed  a  limitation  in  our  go* 
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vernment.  They  were  encouraged  in  this  mistake,  by  the 
example  of  all  the  neighbouring  princes^  who  bearing  the 
same  title  or  appellation,  and  being  adorned  with  the 
same  ensigns  of  authority,  naturally  led  them  to  claim  the 
same  powers  and  prerogatives.  It  appears  from  the 
speeches  and  proclamations  of  Jaines  I.  and  the  whole 
train  of  that  prince's  actions,  as  well  as  his  son*s,  that  he 
regarded  the  English  government  ^  a  simple  monarchy, 
and  never  imagined  that  any  consideriible  part  of  his  sab* 
jects  entertained  a  contrary  idea.  This  opinion  made  those 
monarchs  discover  their  pretensions,  without  preparing  any 
force  to  support  them  $  and  even  without  reserve  or  dis- 
guise^ which  are  always  employed  by  those  who  enter  up- 
on  any  new  project,  or  endeavour  to  innovate  in  any  go- 
vernment. The  flattery  of  courtiers  farther  confirmed 
their  prejudices;  and,  above  aU,  that  of  the  clergy,  who 
from  several  passages  of.  Scripture^  and  these  wrested  too, 
had  erected  a  r^ular  and  avowed  system  of  arbitrary  power. 
The  only  method  of  destroying,  at  once^  all  these  high 
claims  and  pretensions,  was  to  depart  from  the  true  here- 
ditary line,  and  choose  a  prince,  who,  being  plainly  a  crea- 
ture of  the  public,  and  receiving  the  crown  on  conditions, 
expressed  and  avowed,  found  his  authority  established  on 
the  same  bottom  with  the  privileges  of  the  people.  By 
elcfcting  him  in  the  royal  line,  we  cut  off  all  hopes  of  ata^ 
bitious  subjects,  who  might,  in  future  emergendes,  disturb 
the  government  by  their  cabals  and  pretensions :  By  ren- 
dering the  crown  hereditary  in  his  family,  we  avoided  all 
the  inconveniences  of  elective  monarchy;  and  by  ex<te- 
ding  the  lineal  heir,  we  secured  all  our  constitutional  limi» 
tations,  and  rendered  our  government  uniform  and  of  a 
piece.  The  people  cherish  monarchy,  because  protected 
by  it :  The  monarch  favoun  liberty,  because  created  by 
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it :  And  thos  every  advantage  i$  obtained  by  tbe  new  es* 
tabUshmeptf  a9  far  as  hvOQap  skill  and  wisdom  can  extend 
itself. 

,  These  are  tbe  separate  a^ivpntages  of  fixing  tbe  succes- 
Aojiy  eidier  In  the  bouse  of  Stuart,  or  in  tbat  of  Hanover. 
There  ave  at$o  ^i^dvantagea  in  each  establishment,  which 
an  impartial  patriot  would  ponder  and  examine,  in  order 
to  fori^  a  ji^t  judgment  upon  the  whole. 

Tbe  disadvantages  of  the  protestant  sacqession  consist 
in  the.  foreign  dominions  which  are  possessed  by  tbe 
princes  of  tbe  Hanover  line,  and  which,  it  might  be  sup* 
posedy  would,  engage  us  in  the  intrigues  and  wars  of  tbe 
continentt  and  lose  us,  in  fonie  measure,  tbe  inestimable 
advantage  we  posses^,  of  being  surrounded  and  guarded 
bj^  the  seaj  which  we  command*  The  disadvantages  of 
recalling  tbe  abdicated  iamUy  consist  chiefly  in  their  reli« 
gion^  which  is  more  prejudicial  to  society  than  that  esta- 
bli$bi9d  among  us,  is  contrary  to  it,  and  affords  no  tolera* 
tion,  or  peacei  or  securityt  %o  any  other  communion. 

It  appears  tp  m^  that  these  advantages  and  disadvan* 
tages  are  allpwed  on  both  sides  i  at  least,  by  every  one 
who  is  at  all  susceptible  of  argument  or  reasoning.  No 
subject,  bowever  loyal,  pretends  to  deny,  that  the  disputed 
title  and  &reign  dominions  of  tbe  present  royal  family 
are  a  loss*  Nor  is  there  any  partisan  of  the  Stuarts  but 
wiU  confess,  that  the  claio^  of  hereditary,  indefeasible 
righti  and  the  B^man  Catholic  religion,  are  also  <lisad'* 
vantages  in  that  family.  It  belongs,  therefore,  to  a  pbilo-r 
sojdier  alpne^  ^bo  f  s  of  neither  party,  to  put  all  tbe  cir* 
comstances  in  the  scale^  and  tt^ign  to  each  of  them  its 
proper  poise  and  influence.  Such  a  one  will  readily  at 
first  acknowledge>  tbat  all  political  questions  are  infinitely 
complicated^  and  tbat  there  scarcely  ever  occurs  in  any 
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deliberation,  a  choice  wHich  h  Either  purely  good,  or 
purely  ill.  Consequences,  mixed  and  varied,  may  be  fore^ 
seen  to  flow  from  every  measure:  And  many  consequen- 
ces, nnfores^n,  do  always,  in  ifact,  result  from  every  one« 
Hesitation  and  reserve,  and  suspense,  are  therefore  the 
only  sentiments  he  brings  to  this  essay  or  trial.  Or,  if  he 
indulges  any  passion,  it  is  that  of  derision  against  the  ig- 
norant multitude,  who  are  always  clamorous  and  dogma- 
tical, even  in  the  nicest  questions,  of  which,  from  want  of 
temper,  perhaps  still  more  than  of  understanding,  they  are 
altogether  ui^fit  judges. 

But  to  say  something  more  determinate  on  this  heady 
the  following  reflections  will,  I  hope,  show  the  temper,  if 
not  the  understanding,  of  a  philosopher. 

Were  we  to  judge  merely  by  first  appearances,  and  by 
past  experience,  we  must  allow  that  the  advantages  of  a 
parliamentary  title  in  the  house  of  Hanover  are  greater 
than  those  of  an  undisputed  hereditary  title  in  the'  house 
of  Stuart,  and  that  our  fathers  acted  wisely  in  preferring 
the  former  to  the  latter.  So  long  as  the  hbus^  of  Stuart 
ruled  in  Great  Britain,  which,  with  some  interruption,  was 
above  eighty  years,  the  government  was  kept  in  a  continual 
fever,  by  the  contention  between  th6  privileges  of  the  people 
and  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  If  arms  were  dropped^ 
the  noise  of  disputes  continued :  Or  if  these  were  silenced^ 
jealousy  ^ill  corroded  the  heart,  and  threw  the  nation  in- 
to an  unnatural  ferment  and  disorder.  And  while  we  were 
thus  occupied  in  domestic  disputes,  a  foreign  power,  dan- 
gerous to  public  liberty,  erected  itself  in  Ekirope,  without 
any  opposition  from  us,  and  even  sometimes  with  our  as- 
sistance. 

But  during  these  last  sixty  years,  when  a  parliamentary 
establishment  has  taken  place ;  whatever  factions  may  bav9 
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prpvajf^  ^her  among  the  people  oir  in  public  assembliesy 
the  whole  force  of  ouc  cdnstitation  has  always  £illen  to  one 
ude>  %n^  an  unibterlniptcld  harmony  has  been  preserved" 
between  our  princes  and  our  parliamentsi  Public  Uberty^ 
witl^  internal  peace  9nd  order,  has  flourished  almost  with- 
out jbteriruption :  Trade  >and  manu&ctures,  and  agricu(* 
turey,have  increased  :  The  arts*  and  sciences,  and  philoso-^ 
phy>  have  been  cultivated.  Even  religious  parties  have 
Ij^s^p.  i^ecpsalat^  to  lay  4&side  Cbeir  mutual  rancour ;  and 
the  glory  of  the  nation  hiis  spread  itself:  all  over  Europe  ; 
derived  equally^  from  <oiir'  pre^gress*  in  the  'arts  of  peace, 
and  from,  v^kmr  and  success^  in  wan  *  So  long  and  so  glo- 
rious.t^  period  qo  nation  ^inostrcap  botot  of:  .Nor  is  there 
another  instance  in  the  wl^ole  history  <^  mankind,  that  so 
many  millions  of  people  have,  during  such  aisp^ce  of  dme,' 
been  held  together,  in  a  mapper  so  free,  ;so  rational,  and 
so  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  human  nature.: 

But  though  tfa^s  recent  e^pe^iendce  seem^:  clearly  to  do* 
cide  in  &^vpur  of  the  present  establishment,  there  are  some 
prcumstances  to  be  thrown  into  the  other  scale;  and.it 
is  dangerous  to  regulate  our  judgment  by  oite^eVent  or  epc*. 
ample. 

We  have  had  two  rebe^Uions  during  the  flourishing  pe- 
riod above  mentioned,  besides  plots  and  conspiracies  with- 
out number.  And  if  none  of  tliese  have  produced  any 
very  fata}  event,  we  may  ascribe  o.ur  escape  chiefly  to  the 
pctoow  genius  of  those  princes  who  deputed  our  establish^ 
ment;  and  we  may  est^m  ourselves  so  &r  fortunate.  But 
the  claims  of  the  banished  family,  1  fear,  are  not  yet  anti« 
quated ;  and  who  can  forep^ll,  thfit  their  future  attempts 
will  produce  no- greater  disorder  f 

The  disputes  between  privilege  and  prerogative  miay  ea- 
sily be  composed  by  laws,  and  vptes^  and  conference,  and 
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coilettrioii%  ivliere  there  is  tolerable  temper  or  pradenee 
on  both  sides,  or  on  either  side.  Among  contending  titksi 
the  question  can  only  be  determined  by  the  swordp  and  bf 
derastation,  and  by  dvil  war. 

.  A  prince,  who  filk  the  throne  with  a  disputed  titk^ 
dares  not  arm  his  subjects ;  the  only  meUiod  of  securing  a 
people  fuUy^  both  against  domestic  oppression  and  foreign 
conquest. 

jNotwitbstanding  our  riches  and  renown,  what  a  critt^ 
cal  escape  did  we  make,  by  the  late  peace,  fifom  dangaf% 
whidi  w«re  owing  not  so  much  to  bad  conduct  and  iH 
soccets  in  war,  as  to  the  peraidons  practice  of  mortgaging 
our  finances,  and  the  still  more  pemidous  maxim  of  never 
paying  off  our  encumbrances?  Such  fatal  measures  would 
not  probably  have  been  embraced,  had  it  not  been  to  se* 
cure  a  precarious  establishment. 

But  to  convince  us,  that  an  hereditary  title  is  to  be  em- 
braced rather  than  a  parliamentary  one,  which  is  not  sup- 
ported by  any  other  views  or  motives ;  a  man  needs  only 
transport  himself  back  to  the  era  of  the  Restoration,  and 
suppose  that  he  bad  had  a  seat  in  that  parliament  which 
recalled  the  royal  family,  and  put  a  period  to  the  greatest 
disorders  that  ever  arose  from  the  opposite  pretensions  of 
prince  and  people.  What  would  have  been  Aougfat  of 
one  that  had  proposed,  at  that  time,  to  set  aside  Charles 
II.  and  settle  the  crown  on  the  Duke  of  York  or  Glou- 
cester, merely  in  order  to  exclude  all  high  claims,  lake  those 
of  their  father  and  grandfather?  Would  not  such  a  one 
have  been  regarded  as  an  extravagant  projector,  who  kn 
ved  dangerous  remedies,  and  could  tamper  and  pky  with 
a  government  and  national  constitution,  like  a  quack  with 
a  sickly  patient 

In  reality,  the  reason  assigned  by  the  nation  fer  exdu- 
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ding  the  race  of  Stuart,  and  so  many  other  branches  of 
the  royal  fiunUy^  is  not  on  account  of  their  hereditary  tide^ 
{a  reason  which  would,  to  vulgar  apprehensions,  have  ap« 
peared  alu^ether  absurd),  but  on  account  of  their  religion 
which  leads  us  to  compare  the  disadvantages  above  men- 
tioned in  each  establishment. 

I  confess  that,  considering  die  matter  in  general^  it  were 
much  tb  be  wished  that  our  prince  had  no  foreign  domi* 
nions,  and  could  confine  all  his  attention  to  the  govern- 
ment of  this  island.  For  not  to  mention  some  real  incon- 
veniences that  may  result  from  territories  on  the  continenty 
they  afibrd  such  «  handle  for  calumny  and  defamation,  as 
is  greedily  seized  by  the  people,  always  di^iosed  to  think 
ill  of  their  siqieriors.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged^ 
that  Hanowr  is,  perhaps,  the  spot  of  ground  in  Europe 
the  least  mconvenlent  for  a  Kii^  of  Ikigland*  It  lies 
ia  the  heart  of  Germany,  at  a  distance  from  the  great 
powers,  which  are  our  natural  rivals :  It  is  protected  by  the 
laws  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  by  the  arms  of  its  own  so- 
vereign: And  it  serves  only  to  connect  us  more  closely 
with  the  house  of  Austria,  our  natural  ally. 

The  rdigiom  persoasiim  of  the  house  of  Stuart  is  an 
inconvenience  of  a  much  deeper  die,  and  would  threaten 
us  Willi  much  more  dismal  consequences.  The  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  with  its  train  of  priests  and  fiiars,  is 
more  expensive  than  ours ;  even  though  unaccompanied 
with  its  natmral  attendants  of  inquisitors,  and  stakes,  and 
gibbets,  it  is  less  tolerating :  And  not  content  with  dividing 
the  sacerdotal  from  the  regal  dOke,  (wbicfa  must  be  preju- 
dicial to  any  state),  it  bestows  the  former  on  a  foreigner, 
who  has  always  a  separate  interest  from  that  of  the  public, 
and  may  often  have  an  opposite  one. 

But  were  this  religion  ever  so  advantageous  to  society^ 
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it  is  coDtrary  to  that  whidi  is  establi^ed  amoirg  w,  and 
which  is  likely  to  keep  possession,  for  a  longtime,  of  the 
inind^  of  the  people.  And  though  it  is  much  to  be  hoped, 
that  the  progi'ess  of  reason  will>  by  degrees,  abate  the  acri- 
Bioay  of  opposite  religions  all  over  Europe^;  yet  the  spirit 
pf  moderation  has,  as  yet,  made  too  slow  ^vanc^  to  i;^ 
entirely  trusted. 

Thus»  upo0  the  whk)Iei.the  advantages  dP the  settlement 
in  the  family  of  Stnact^  which  frees  us  finm  a  disputed 
title,  sieem  to  bear  some  proportion  with  those  ot  the  settle^ 
ment  in  the  family  of  Hanover,  which  frees  us  from  the 
claims  of  prerogative;  hnU  at  the  same  time,  its  disadvan- 
tages, fa|y  placing  on  the;  throne,  a  Roman  .Catholic,  are 
greater  than  those  of  the  other  estabUsbmem,  in  settling 
the  croMrn  od  a  foreign  prince.,  .Wbat. party,  an  impartial 
patriot,  in  the  reign  cf  £•  William  Qr-QtAnne,  would 
haye  chosen,  amidst  these  opposite  viewsj  may  peitiaps  to 
some  appear  bard  Xq  determine*  :  i-  • 

But  the  setjtlament  in'iheboujBe  of  Hanover  has  actually 
taken  placet  The  princes  of  that  family,  without  intrigue, 
without  cabal,  witho<it  solioitation  on  their  part,,  have  been 
called  to  .mpqnt  our  throne^  by  the  united  voice  of  the 
whole  legislative  body.  They  have,  since,  their  accession, 
displayed,  ji|  all  their  actions,  the  utmost  mildness,  equity, 
and  regard  to  the  l^ws  and  .constituticm.  Our  own' mini* 
sters,  our  own  parliaments,  ourselves,  have  governed  us; 
and  if  aught  ill  has  befallen  us,  we  can  only  blame  fortune 
or  ourselves,  ^bat  a  reproach  must  we  b^oiQe  among 
nations,  if,  disgusted  with  a  settlement  so  deliberately  made, 
and  whose  conditions  have  been  sq  religiously  observed,  we 
should  throw  every  thing  again  into  confusion;  and  by 
our  levity  and  rebellious  disposition  prove  ourselves  total- 
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I;  unfit  fi)r  any  state  but  that  of  absolute  slavery  and  sub« 
jection  ? 

The  greatest  inconvenience^  attending  a  disputed  title^ 
is,  that  it  brings  us  in  danger  of  civil  wars  and  rebellions. 
"What  wise  man,  to  avoid  this  inconvenience,  would  run 
directly  into  a  civil  war  and  rebellion  ?  Not  to  mention, 
that  so  long  possession,  secured  by  so  many  laws,  must,  ere 
this  time,  in  theapprehensionof  agreatpartof  the  nation, 
have  begotten  a  title  in  the  house  of  Hanover,  indepen- 
dent of  their  present  possession :  So  that  now  we  should 
not,  even  by  a  revolution,  obtain  the  end  of  avoiding  a  dis- 
jputed  title. 

No  revolution  made  by  kiationial  forces,  will  ever  be  aUe, 
without  some  other  great  necessity,  to  abolish  our  debts 
and  encumbrances,  in  which  the  interest  of  so  many  persons 
is  concerned.  And  a  revolution  made  by  foreign  forces 
is  a  conquest;  a  calamity  with  which  the  precarious  ba* 
lance  of  power  threatens  us,  and  which  our  civil  dissent* 
sions  are  likely»  above  all  other  circumstances,  to  bring 

-  -  4 

vponus. . 
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It  1$  not  with  forms  c^  goveinmeDti  as  with  otb^  artifir 
cial  contriTances;  where  an  old  engine  may  be  rejected,  if 
we  «aii  discover  another  nunre  accwrate  fwd  ^mmodlous» 
pr  wheTo  triab  may  sa&ly  be  made,  even  though  the  sucr 
CfM  be  doabtfuL  An  established  gpvernment  has  an  infif 
oite  advaatagie,  by  that  very  circomstanoe  of  its  being  estar- 
blished ;  the  bulk  of  mankind  being  gjovw^ed  by  authorir 
ty,  not  reason,  and  never  attributing  authority  toavy  thing 
that  has  not  the  recommendation  of  antiquity^ 

To  tamper,  therefore,  in  this  affair,  or  try  experiments 
merely  upon  the  credit  of  supposed  argument  and  philoso- 
phy, can  never  be  the  part  of  a  wise  magistrate,  who  will 
bear  a  reverence  to  what  carries  the  marks  of  age ;  and 
though  he  may  attempt  some  improvements  for  the  public 
good,  yet  will  he  adjust  his  innovations,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, to  the  ancient  &bric,  and  preserve  entire  the  chief 
pillars  and  supports  of  the  constitution. 

The  mathematicians  in  Europe  have  been  much  divided 
concerning  that  figure  of  a  ship  which  is  the  most  commo- 
dious for  sailing ;  and  Huygens,  who  at  last  determined 
the  controversy,  is  justly  thought  to  have  obliged  the 
learned  as  well  as  commercial  world ;  though  Columbus 
had  sailed  to  America,  and  Sir  Francis  Drake  made  the 
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tour  c^  tbe  world,  without  any  such  discovery*.  As  one 
Ibrm  of  gOTemment  mnat  be  allowed  more  perfect  Uian  an* 
iDther«  independent  of  the  manners  and  humours  of  parti'* 
cnkr  men ;  why  tnay  we  not  inquire  what  is  the  most  per* 
(ect  of  all,  though  the  common  botched  and  inaccurate  go- 
▼eminents  seems  to'senre  thepurpoaes  of  society,  and  though 
it  be  not  so  easy  to  establish  a  new  system  of  government, 
as  to  build  a  vessd  upon  a  new  construction  ?  The  sob* 
ject  is  suirely  the  most  worthy  of  curiosity  of  any  the  wit  of 
man  can  posribly  devise.  And  who  knows,  if  this  contro* 
▼ersy  were  fixed  by  the  tiniversal  consait  of  the  wise  and 
learned,  but,  in  some  future  age,  an  opportunity  might  be 
aflbrded  of  reducing  the  theory  to  practice,  either  by  a  dis- 
solution of  some  old  government,  or  by  the  combination  of 
men  to  form  a  new  one,  in  some  distant  part  of  the  world  ? 
In  all  cases,  it  must  be  advantageous  to  know  what  is  the 
most  perfect  in  the  kind,  that  we  may  be  able  to  bring  any 
real  constitutipiK  cr  form  of  government  as  near  it  as  pes* 
sibl6,  by  such  gentle  alterations  and  innovations  as  may 
not  give  too  great  disturbance  to  society. 

All  I  pretend  to  in  the  present  essay  is,  to  revive  this 
subject  <^  speculation ;  and  therefore  I  shall  deliver  my 
sentiments  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  A  long  dissertation 
on  that  head  would  not,  I  apprehend,  be  very  acceptable 
to  the  public,  who  will  be  apt  to  regard  such  disquisitions, 
both  as  useless  and  chimerical. 

All  plans  of  government,  which  suppose  great  reforma- 
tion  in  the  manners  of  mankind,  are  plainly  imaginary. 
Of  this  nature,  are  the  BepiAlic  of  Plato>  and  the  Utopia 
of  Sir  Thomas  More.  The  Oceana  is  the  only  valuaUe 
model  of  a  commonwealth  that  has  yet  been  offered  to  the 
public 

Tlie  chief  defects  of  the  Oceana  seem  to  be  these :  Firsi^ 
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Its  rotation  it  inoonveDirat,  by  throwing  men,  of  wliatever 
abilities,  by  intenrals,  out  of  public  employment    Second-- 
hfy  Its  Agrarian  is  impracticabfe.     Men  will  soon  learn 
the  art  which  was  pracdsed  Jn  ancient  Rome,  of  conceal* 
ing  their  possessbns  under  other  people's,  names,  till  at 
last  the  abuse  will  become  so  common,  that  they  will  throw 
off  even  the  appearance  of  restraint     ThirMyf  the  Oceana 
provides  not  a  sufficient  security  for  liberty,  or  the  redress 
of  grievances.    The  aenate .  must  propose,  and  the.  people 
consent;  by  which  means,  the  senate  have  not  only  a  ne- 
gative upon  the  people,  but,  what  is  of  ibuch  greater  con- 
sequence, their  negative  goes  before  the  votes  of  the  peo- 
ple*   Were  dbe  king's  negative  of  the  same  nature  in  the 
English  constitution,  and  could  he  prevent  any  bill  from 
coming  into  parliament,  he  would  be  an  absolute  monarch. 
As  his  negative  follows  the  votes  of  the  houses,  it  is  of  lit- 
tle consequence,  such  a  difference,  is  there  in.  the  manner 
of  placing  the  same  thing.     When  a  popular  bill  .has 
been  debated  in  parliament,  is  brought  to  maturity,  all  its 
conveniences  and  inconveniences  weighed  and  balanced ; 
if  afterwards  it  be  presented  for  the  royal  ass^t,  few 
princes  will  venture  to  reject  the  unanimous  desire  of  the 
people.     But  could. the  king  crush  a  disagreeable  bill  in 
embryo,  (as  was  the  case  for  some  time  in  the  Scottish 
parliament,  by  means  of  the  lords  of  the  articles,)  the  Bri- 
tish government  would  baye  no  balance^  nor  would  grie- 
vances ever  be  redressed  ;  and  it  is  certain,*  that  exorbitant 
power  proceeds  not  in  any  government  from,  new  laws,  so 
much  as  from  neglecting  to  remedy  the  abuses  which  fre- 
quently, rise  from  the  old  ones*     A  government,  says  M^- 
chiavel,  must  often  be  brought  back  to  its  original  prin- 
ciples.    It  appears  then,  that  in  the  Oceana^  the.  whole, 
legislature  may  be  said  to  rest  in  the  senate ;  which  Har- 
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ringtbn  would  own  to  bean  inconTement  form  of- govern- 
nent»  especially  after  the  Agrarian  is  abolished. 

Here  is  a  form  of  government,  to  which  I  cannoti  in 
dieoryi  discover  any  considerable  objection. 

Let  Grekt  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  any  territory  of  equal 
extent,  be  divided  into  100  counties,  and  each  county  in- 
to 1 00  parishes,  makihg  in  kli  1 0,000.  If  the  country  pro- 
posed to  be  erected  into  a  commonwealth  be  of  more  nar- 
row extent,  we  may  diminish  the  number  of  counties;  but 
never  bring  them  below  thirty.  If  it  be  of  greater  ex* 
tent,  it  were  better  to  enlarge  the  parishes,  or  throw  more 
parishes  into  a  county,  than  increase  the  number  of 
counties. 

Let  all  tlie  freeholders  <^  twenty  pounds  a-year  in  the 
county,  and  all  the  householders  worth  500  pounds  in  the 
town  parishes,  meet  annually  iii  the  parish  church,  and 
choose,  by  ballot,  some  freeholder  of  the  county  for  their 
member,  whom  we  shall  call  the  county  representative, 
.  Let  the  100  county  representatives,  two  days  after  their 
election,  meet  in  the  county  town,  and  choose  by  ballot, 
from  their  own  body,  ten  county  magistrates^  and  one  se- 
nator. There  are,  therefore,  in  the  whole  common weaMi, 
100  senators,'  1100  county  magistrates,  and  10,000  coun^ 
representatives ;  for  we  shall  bestow  on  all  senators  the 
authority  of  county  magistrates,  and  on  all  county  magis«f 
trates  the  authority  of  county  representatives. 

Let  the  senators  meet  in  the  capital,  vctA  be  endowed 
with  the  whole  executive  power  of  the  commonwealth; 
the  power  of  peace  and  war^  of  giving  orders  to  generals, 
admirals,  and  ambassadors,  and,  in  shorty  all  the  prero- 
gatives of  a  British  king,  except  his  negative. 

Let  the  county  riepresentatives'  meet  in  their  particular 
cduntiesj  and  possess  the  whole  legislative  power  of  tbe 
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conmoiiweahby  tlie  greater  number  of  ooimties  dedding 
the  qaestioa ;  and  when  these  are  equal»  let  the  senate 
have  the  casting  vole. 

Every  new  law  must  first  be  debated  in  the  senate ;  and 
dxHigh  ngeeted  by  it»  if  ten  senatcnrs  insist  and  protest,  it 
must  be  saat  down  to  the  eoanties.  The  senate,  if  they 
please^  may  join  to  the  eopy  of  die  law  their  reasons  for 
receiving  or  rejecting  it. 

Because  it  would  be  troublesome  to  assemble  all  the 
county  representatives  for  every  trivial  law  that  may  be 
requisite^  the  senate  have  tb^  dioice  of  sending  down  die 
law  either  to  the  county  magistrates  or  countjr  represen- 
tatives. 

The  magistrates,  though  die  law  be  referred  to  them, 
may,  if  they  please,  call  the  representatives,  and  submit 
the  affidr  to  their  determinadon. 

Whether  the  law  be  referred  by  the  senate  to  the  oonn<* 
ty  magistrates  or  representatives,  a  copy  of  it,  and  of  the 
senate's  reasons,  must  be  sent  to  every  representative  eight 
days  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  assembling,  in  order 
to  deliberate  concerning  it.  And  though  the  determina- 
tion be,  by  die  senate,  referred  to  the  magistrates,  if  five 
representatives  of  the  county  order  the  magistrates  to  as- 
semble the  whole  court  of  r^resentatives,  and  submit  the 
affair  to  their  determinatioo,  they  must  obey. 

Either  the  county  magistrates  or  representatives  may 
give,  to  the  senator  ci  the  county,  the  copy  of  a  law  to  be 
proposed  to  the  senate  j  and  if  five  counties  concur  in  the 
same  order,  the  law,  though  reftised  by  the  senate,  must 
come  either  to  the  county  magistrates  or  representatives, 
as  is  contained  in  the  order  of  the  five  counties. 

Any  twenty  counties,  by  a  vote  eUher  <tf  their  magis- 
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tvaln  or  ivpsesentatiyei^  miiy  thirw  m^j  ipaa  out  of  9U 
pi|Uic  ofiBces  for  a  j^aiv    Thirtjr  oounliefi  ibv  tkree  yfittnu 

The  senate  hat  ^  poorer  of  thtowing  oul  any  omiotfe^ 
or  number  of  members  of  its  own  bodys  not  to  be  rer^lefitf 
ed  for  thai  year%  The  lea^te  caBBot  throw  out  twio9  in 
a  ^ear  the  senator  of  the  sawa^  county. 

The  po\f^  of  the  old  senate  contkuies  foi  t^icee  weeks 
after  the  annual  election  of  the  county  representatives* 
Then  all  the  view  senafoBs  are  shut  np  in  a  eondaye  like 
Ihe  cardinals ;  i|nd  by  aa  intFi<»te  ballots  such  as  that  of 
Venice  or  Malta,  they  choose  the  following  magistrates  t 
a  protector,  who  rapro^nts  the  dignity  of  this  common- 
iBealth,  and  pjwsides  in  fhe  sei^ate ;  two  seeretaiiea  of  state ; 
these  siK  eouncUs,  a  eoaacil  of  alatc^  a  counoil  of  religioft 
and  leariMttift  a  eoimcil  gf  tiacfe,  a  equncit  of  laws,  a  coush 
cQ  of  war,  a  cotuQil  of  the  admiralty,  each  council  conn 
sis^Bg  of  five  pepBons.  ^  together  with  six  coBUnisakuneva 
of  the  treasuvy,  and  a  first  aonunisaioiier*  All  the^  musfe 
be  senators,  The  senate  also  naaies  all  the  amhfttwadoia 
to  foreign  eourta,  who  may  either  be  senalava  or  not 

The  senate  may  eontimie  any  or  aU  of  these^  hui  my^ 
rei*eleot  them  every  yefir. 

The  proteotoi^  an^  two  secrftaries  have  sesaioa  and  su& 
froge  in  the  council  of  state.  The  hasinesR  of  that  eouAn 
dl  is  %ll  foreign  politics.  The  ooaacil  of  state  haa  seaaioxi 
and  suffirage  in  aU  the  other  councils. 

The  eouneil  of  religion  and  karfiing  inspects  the  muv 
varsities  and  clergy^  That  of  tiwde  inspects  every  thing 
that  asay  aSeet  conm^erce.  That  of  laws  inspects  all  the 
Abuses  of  law  by  the  inferior  magistrates,  and  examines 
what  impro^Bements  mi^y  be  made  of  the  municipal  law. 
That  of  war  inspects  the  militia  and  its  discipline,  roagapt 
zinesy  stores^  &o.  ^d  w^iefi  the  republic  i»  in  wary  exa^ 

voi»  I.  2  k 
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mines  into  tbe  prqMr  orders  for  generals.  The  council  of 
admiralty  has  tbe  same  power,  with  regard  to  the  navy, 
together  with  the  nomination  of  the  captains  and  all  infe- 
rior officers. 

None  of  these  councils  can  give  orders  themsdlves,  e^-^ 
cept  where  they  receive  such  powers  from  the  senate.  In 
other  cases,  they  must  communicate  every  thing  to  the  se- 
nate. 

When  the  senate  is  under  adjournment,  any  of  the 
councils  may  assemble  it  before  the  day  appointed  for  its 
meeting. 

Besides  these  councils  or  courts,  there  is  another  called 
the  court  of  competitors  $  which  is  thus  constituted.  If 
any  candidates  for  tbe  office  of  senator  have  more  votes 
than  a  third  of  tbe  representatives,  that  candidate  who  has 
most  votes,  next  to  tbe  senator  elected,  becomes  incapable 
for  one  year  of  all  public  offices,  even  of  being  a  magis- 
U'ate  or  representative :  But  he  takes  his  seat  in  the  court 
of  competitors.  Here  then  is  a  court  which  may  sometimes 
consist  of  a  hundred  members,  sometime  have  no  mem- 
bers at  all ;  and  by  that  means  be  for  a  year  abolished. 

The  court  of  competitors  has  no  power  in  the  common- 
wealth. It  has  only  the  inspection  of  public  accounts,  and 
the  accusing  of  any  man  before  the  senate^  If  the  senate 
acquit  him,  the  court  of  competitors  may,  if  they  please, 
appeal  to  the  people,  either  magistrates  or  representatives. 
Upon  that  appeal,  the  magistrates  or  representatives  meet 
on  the  day  appointed  by  tbe  court  of  competitors,  and 
choose  in  each  county  three  persons ;  from  which  number 
every  senator  is  excluded.  These,  to  the  number  of  SOO, 
meet  in  the  capital,  and  bring  the  person  accused  to  a  new 
trial. 

The  court  of  competitors  may  propose  any  law  to  the 
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senate ;  and  if  refased,  may  appeal  to  the  people^  that  is^ 
to  the  magistrates  or  representatives^  who  examine  it  in 
their  eounties.  Every  senator,  who  is  thrown  ont  of  the 
senate  by  a  vote  of  the  court,  takes  his  s^at  in  tb&  court  of 
eompetitoi^.  ■■  ■    '. 

^h.e  senate  possesses  all  the  judieative  .ftuthority  of  the 
Ifouse  of  Lords,  diat  is,  all  the  appeals  from  the  inferior 
courts.  It  likewise  appoints  the  Lord  Qiancellor,  and  all 
the  officers  of  the  law. 

£very  county  is  a  kind  of  republic  within  itself,  and  the 
representatives  may. make  bye-laws  ;  which  have  no  autho* 
rity  till  three  months  after  they  are  voted.  A  copy  of  the 
liiw  is  sent  .to  the  senate,  and  to  every  other  county.  The 
senate,  or  any  single  county,  may,  at  any  time,  annul  any 
bye-law  of  another  county. 

The  representatives  have  all  the  authority  of  the  British 
justices  of  the  peace  in  trials,  commitments,  &c. 

The  magistrates  have  the  appointment  of  all  the  officers 
of  the  revenue  in  each  county.  All  causes  with  regard  to 
the  revenue  are  carried  ultimately  by  appeal  before  the  ma- 
gistrates. They  pass  the  accounts  of  all  the  officers ;  but 
must  have  their  own  accounts  examined  and  passed  at  the 
end  of  the  year  by  the  representatives. 

The  magistrates  name  rectors  or  ministers  to  all  the  pa- 
rishes. 

The  Presbyterian  government  is  established^  and  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  court  is  an  assembly  or  synod  of  all 
the  presbyters  of  the  dounty.  The  magistrates  may  take 
any  cause  from  this  court,  and  determine  it  themselves. 

The  magistrates  may  try,  and  depose  or  sui^end  any 
presbyter. 

The  militia  is  established  in  imitation  of  that  of  Swisser- 
Hnd>  which  being  wdl  known,  we  shall  not  insist  upon  it; 
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It  wiH  only  be  pGa|)er  to  iqake  tbiB  iddilioQ)  ih$i  ap  mnqr 
of  WftOD  men  be  annuattjr  drawn  out  by  rotAtipp»  paid  mi 
encamped  during  six  weeks  in  sun^mer,  thai  the  dvttg  iof 
a  camp  may  not  be  altogetbei:  nnknovii. 

The  magistrates  appoint  all  the  colonels  and  dinroirfirdfr 
The  senate  all  upwards.  J)uriog  war^  tbegfMni  apfviints 
the  GobneL  and  dowrnifavdii  and  his  cpqiul»ii«ipli  i»  g09i 
&r  a  twehremontb.  But  after  tbat^  it  wnst  be  ponfirnsd 
by  the  magistrates  of  the  county  to  wbifih  the  regiipj^t  hit 
longs.  The  magistrates  may  break  aiqr  offioer  in  t^  Qoun« 
ty  regiment,  ^nd  the  senate  may  do  the  same  tP  any  a& 
iicer  in  the  service.  If  the  magisdrates  do  not  think 
per  to  confirm  the  general- s  choicet  they  may  appoint 
t)ier  officer  in  the  place  of  hiin  they  r^ect. 

All  crimes  are  tried  within  the  county  by  tbfi  iM^$tr»69 
and  a  jury :  But  the  senate  can  stop  any  trial»  and  bpng 
it  before  themselves* 

Any  coonty  may  indict  fipy  man  befora  tb^  9fin«t^  for 
any  crifne. 

The  protector,  the  two  secretaries^  the  connf^l  of  stat?, 
with  any  five  or  more  that  the  senate  iQipoints,  imT^  poa- 
■essed,  on  ea^traordinary  emergenciei,  of  dictcffinrif^  ppiffiT 
for  six  months. 

The  protector  may  pardon  any  peow  condemn)^  I7 
the  inferior  courts. 

In  time  of  war,  no  officer  of  the  army  that  ill  ip  the  feU 
can  have  any  civil  office  in  the  commoais^tb* 

The  capital,  w^job  we  shall  call  London*  Jmf  h^  f^UoWr 
ed  &ur  membera  in  the  senate.  Xl  may  tharaiora  b^  di- 
vided intp  four  counties.  Tl^e  r^UKsenta^yas  of  &^  o{ 
these  choose  one  senator,  and  ten  magistrates.  Ttl97^  9F? 
therefore  in  the  ci^  four  senators^  forty-Zonr  nillipsMn^ai» 
^d  ftmr  hundred  represent^ves.    The  magi9l?lltW  telf 
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the  Btmb  mitbority  is  hi  the  ctimrtiefr.  The  represehiatives 
ftlso  have  th6  same  imthMty  $  bttt  ^j  never  meet  in  one 
jgmerd  omtrt:  They  ghre  dieir  Toies  in  Uieir  parlicriUr 
fcbanty  or  divisito'  of  himdredff. 

^When  they  enact  any  bye-law,  the  greater  mnnlber  of 
wtxt^oBS  or  dirisioBs  deternfines  the  matter.  And  where 
tlie80  m  e^^nal,  the  ina^stratar  hkVe  the  casting  vot^. 

Themagistrateflf  eboofte  the  m'ayor,  dhdriff,  r^coniter,  and 
cither  offloM  of  the  city. 

In  the  commonwealth,  no  representative,  magistrate,  6t 
seimtor,  m  Akhi  has  any  saltcry.  The  protectof ^  secr^ta- 
TxeSf  comicfls^  tfnd  ^mftasdadoi^s,  have  saUfi^. 

The  first  yedt  in  ^ery  cetiluty  is  i^t  apart  for  doi¥ecting 
ftH  inequalities^  which  ttrhe  May  have  pi^odnci^  in  the  rc^ 
plres^tscive.    This  n&ust  be  done  by  the  legislature; 

Th«  fbtt^wing  poMiffcai  at^hbyisms  tiky  etplfm  the  tm- 
son  of  these  orders; 

The  lower  sort  of  peopld  attd  srofidl  pVdi]^ri^tohr  are  gbod 
Mdighr  jtfdges  of  one  hoi  very  distfint  ftcfta  thmi  in  rani: 
enf  faabicatioo  j  and  ther^fdre,  in  their  par'odilitl  theetin^t^ 
#itf  pfOMbly  dhdOse  i!he  Mst,  or  n^tfily  the  best  repreS^eA^ 
taiive :  But  they  afre  wholly  ixtnU  ibr  coiihty-iheetiTrgs^  anfl 
fcr  drttitfg  into  the  higfi^  offieeii  of  the  repubtic;  Tbeiir 
ighorAnc^  gives  the  grandees  an  oj[)porttinity  of  dectiving 
Adni. 

T^n  fffiioinnnd,  e^en  tUot^  they  vfet^  not  annually  dec^ 
ed,  are  tf  bsads  htrgil  enongh  fyf  ahy  fl^ee  gov^mthent 
It  is  trdey  lie  nobl^  in  Poltbd  are  0r6t*^th to  10,000',  and 
yei'tb«9r  opp^^s  the'peopkr.  Bur  a^  pbiwef  always  co»»* 
Htkixirthereia  tike  Aihi^  person^  ahd  fttifithss^  diU  makes 
thfexffy  ia  a  ifaanner^  it  dMkraft  m^idn  ftoba  tive  peopled 
BeM^i  thandb^ara  diii^cr anfiedf  mder^ a  ftw hoiUe of 
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All  free  govemineoU  must  con$ist  of  two  conncils^  a  less^ 
er  and  greater ;  or,  in  other,  words,  of  a  senate  and  people^ 
The  people,  as  Harrington  observes,  would  want  wisdom 
without  the  senate :  The  senate,  without  the  people,  would 
want  honesty. 

A  large  assembly  of  1000,  for  instance,,  to  represent  the 
people,  if  allowed  to' debate,  would  &1I  into  disorder.  If 
not  allowed  to  debate,  the  senate  has  a  negatire  upon 
them,  and  the  worst  kind  of  negative,  that  before  resolii* 
tion. 

Here  therefore  is  an  inconvemence,  which  bo  govern- 
ment has  yet  fiiUy  remedied,  but  whicb  is  the  easiest  to  be 
remedied  in  the  world.  If  the  people  debate^  all  is  con- 
fusion :  If  they  do  not  debate,  they  can  only  resolve^  and 
then  the  senate  carves  for  them.  Divide  the  people  into 
many  separate  bodies;  and  then  they  may  debate  with 
safety,  and  every  inconvenience  seems  to  be  prevented. 

Cardinal  de  Retz  says,  that  all  numerous  assemblies, 
however  composed,  are  mere  mob^  aud  swayed  in  their 
debates  by  the  least  motive.  This  we  find  coafirmed  by 
daily  experience.  Whea  an  absurdity  strikes  .a  membei^ 
he  conveys  it  to  his  .neighbour,  and  so  on,  till  the  whole 
be  infected.  Separate  this  great  body  ;  and  though  every 
member  be  only  of  middling  sense,  it  is  not  probable  that 
any  thing  but  reason  can  prevail  over  the  whole.  Influ- 
ence and  example  being  removed,  good  sense  will  always 
get  the  better  of  bad  among  a  number  of  people^ 

There  are  two  things  to  be  guarded  against  in  every 
senate :  Its  combination  and  its  division.  Its  combination 
is  most  dangerous.  And  against  this  inconvenience  we 
have  provided  the  following  remedies :  I.  The  great  de* 
pendence  of  the  senators  on  the  people  by  annual  elec- 
tions ;  and  that  not  by  an  undistinguished  rabble,  like  the 
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English  electors,  but  by  men  of  fortune  and  education.  2. 
The  small  power  they  are  allowed.  They  have  few  offices  to 
dispose  of.  Almost  all  are  given  by  the  magistrates  in  the 
counties.  S.  The  court  of  competitors;  which  being  com- 
poaad  of  men  that  are  their  rivals,  next  to  them  in  interest, 
and  uneasy  in  their  present  situation,  will  be  sure  to  take 
all  advantages  against  them. 

The  division  of  the  senate  is  prevented,  1.  By  the  small- 
ness  of  their  number.  2.  As  faction  supposes  a  combination 
in  a  s^arate  interest,  it  is  prevented  by  jtheir  dependence 
on  the  people.  S#  They  have  a  power  of  expelling  any 
&ctious  member.  It  is  true^  when  another  member  of  the 
same  spirit  comes  from  the  county,  they  have  no  power  of 
expelling  him  :  Nor  is  it  fit  they  should ;  for  that  shows 
the  humour  to  be  in  the  people,  and  may  possibly  arise 
from  some  ill  conduct  in  public  affairs.  4.  Almost  any  man, 
in  a' senate  so  regularly  chosen  by  the  people,  may  be  sup- 
posed fit  for  any  civil  office.  It  would  be  proper,  there- 
fore^ for  the  senate  to  form  some  general  resolutions  with 
regard  to  the  disposing  of  offices  among  the  members : 
Which  resolutions  would  not  confine  them  in  critical  times, 
when  extraordinary  parts  on  the  one  hand,  or  extraordinary 
stupidity  on  the  other,  appears  in  any  senator ;  but  they 
would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  intrigue  and  faction,  by  ma- 
king the  disposal  of  the  offices  a  thing  of  course.  For  in- 
stance, let  it  be  a  resolution,  That  no  man  shall  enjoy,  any 
office  tilt  he  has  sat  four  years  in  the  senate :  That,  except 
ambassadors,  no  man  shall  be  in  office  two  years  following : 
That  no  man  shall  attain  the  higher  offices  but  through  the 
lower :  That  no  man  shall  be  protector  twice,  &c«  The 
sebate  of  Venice  govern  themselves  by  such  resolutions. 

In  foreign  politics  the  interest  of  the  senate  can  scarcely 
ever  be  divided  from  that  of  the  people;  and  therefore  it 
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is  fit  to  intke  die  MdMe  dMUm^^M^  rtguni  fD  ftai  i 
ollieriritetliei«€DlildbeDe«crf«^of  ttfilicdpf^^  B^ 
dd^  witboitt  nKMi^  60 flKaMe  ein  be ekccoted  i  «lMitti« 
seiwte  b  stiU  ioftlfi^itlj  dependent.  Nottolnc^tkifii  tIliC 
the  Iq^blHtiTe  pom^t^  being  ahi^  iil|ieil0f  t«»  €be  «ke» 
ciitiire,  tbe  iiidgktfate»  or  fept^Mifittiteft  rady  tatta^tiMf 
whenever  th^  think  proper. 

The  chief  support  of  the  Biilifeli  goferttadent  b  the  «p^ 
poritkm  of  interest:  Bot  that,  tboagh  iti  the  itwm  9^ 
neeabtei  breeds  endless  baifms.  In  the  forcing  pliii^ 
it  does  all  the  good  trifhont  anj  df  tfae  ham.  Tb6  einth^ 
peiitars  hate  no  power  of  coiitrdlfing  thcf  senate :  The^ 
hiive  only  the  poiirer  of  Udeusitigi  Mid  appediifg  to  the 
people* 

It  is  neeettaiy,  likewise^  to  pt^irent  hbA  cOmbteatiM 
and  division  lb  the  thOdsand  InagisthUes.  Hite  is  ddii^ 
so Aeiently  by  thd  septtHtf iOn  of  places  Mid  ihteresfs. 

But  ledst  thlit  should  iiot  be  suffid^t,  theft  dependefif^ 
an  the  lO^OOO  bt  theit  etoctiotis  sefvds  io  the  aaine  pnfw 
pose* 

Not*  is  thut  ail :  fer  the  10)000  thky  i*esntt!e  the  p&wHt 
trbeneirer  they  please ;  And  not  only  trheh  they  dl  pleas^ 
bot  when  any  fire  of  n  httudi'ed  please ;  ilrbich  will  faappA 
upon  the  yeiry  first  snspidon  of  A  sepatltte  hitef  est 

The  lOftOO  are  too  Iflfge  a  bodf  eithcfr  to  noite  or  dl^ 
Tide,  except  wben  they  meet  iti  one  phu5e,  aind  iiill  nndea^ 
the  gaidance  of  ambitiOBS  leaders.  If  Of  to  Aietitkm  theii^ 
annaal  election,  by  the  liirhole  bod|y  of  the  peopfe,  tfesit  ai^ 
of  aiay  consideration. 

A  small  comibonWeiiltli  k  tfae  happi^  gof^rlimeiit  itf 
the  work)  within  itself,  becaOse  every  thirtg  Bes  under  th6 
eye  of  the  mlem :  But  it  may  be  subdued  by  great  fiitce 
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ti^s  Bdih  of  ii  gt^t  md  fi  Ntd^  eo»imoti#ei^k 

EV^rjr  ^6«Mjr«brtir  tmcy  be  Mtialted  ekfaer  bjr  tire  sentfife 
of  fttfOlfaer  €oM^  $  bedfitlse  tfcMt  dlibWir  ilti  opfi^sitioTi  of 
irmtm  i  In  i^kU  d«M  tid  pttft  OUgbt  tJb  d&Mi  fer  Hd^i. 

The  maXb^  mtM  he  tefen^  Id  the  #li5fe,  #%ioIl  wift  teal 

Ad  to  the  ctefgy  add  tfilitid^  the  re&doi^s  of  the^e  ordet^ 
iB^  6lHl<^i  Withdtll  the  ^pbHA^be  bf  tb^  clei^g^  dh  ih& 
citil  zbiigtstrtfte^,  aiid  i^itkwt  ft  MlMd,  U  ifr  lA  t^0  to  think 
tb^t  ^y  free  goiernineiit  #!n  fe^er  b^te  iectff  If Jr  ot  sts^bilitjr. 

fii  maiiy  goVenfiikieiiti^  the  MMtht  ±6i^Htei  h^te  ti^ 
tmhtda  but  t«%dt  arise  frdm  their  iimbltioti,  ttfMty,  cir 
publie  spjtit  the  safeties  <ff  the  Freneb  judges  mioixitt 
not  to  the  interest  of  the  dumi  tbej  pay  let  their  ^eei^« 
The  Dutcb  borgo^iHaste^t  b«(ve  Kttteftore  i^mediAte  pro- 
fit than  tbe  Erfg)«ihjd6tideft  of  peftce,  or  the  iiifeii^betsoff  the 
Hotii^  ofOomtiit^sforiHerlyi  But  lei^t  aiiy  should  sti^pect 
tliftt  tbii  t^fifld  beget  tiegligeHte  in  the  adftiinistratio^ 
(Whitb  16  litite  W  be  fe^t ed^  cbnsidering  the  ntfttt^al  atnlU^ 
fidn  ef  ftii^iAd),  tet  tbe  rbagi^^ated  haVe  tottip^^rit  sdiH 
#ies.  The  senators  bsrve  access  to  so  many  honourable 
aHid  IdcrMife  effilees^  that  their  iittendanee  tweeds  ndt  be 
bought.  Th^e  is  fittfe  ettendance  Required  of  the  r^pre^ 
i^titetftes. 

That  the  fbi^^tfg  f)laii  bf  goVerhtnferit  is  pracfieable^ 
Hb  dti^  eissa  doubt  itho  ce^d^dei^  the  resemblance  that  H 
b^ars  to  the  commohweilltb  6t  the  United  Provii^ees,  M 
wise  tmd  fettMntd  go^^l*ntbent.  The  alterations  in  the 
l^re^enf  liebeifife  seemr  M  etidetrtiy  fof  the  betteh  }.  The 
represetitdtion  is  tttdte  ^{tmh  f  •  The  unlimited  power  of 
<he  butgo-tnester^  hi  <he  toWtfs,  whieh  forms  a  perfect 
tmocrAtjf  in  the  ^dutch  emtAOttw^O)^  is  c6rrecl;ed  bf 
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a  weD-tempeted  democracy,  in  giving  to  the  people  the 
annual  election  of  the  county  representatives.  S*  The  ne- 
gative, which  every  province  and  town  has  upon  the  whok 
body  of  the  Dutch  RepuUic^  with  r^ard  to  alliances, 
peaces  and  war,  and  the  imposition  of  taxes,  is  here  re- 
moved. 4.  The  counties,  in  the  present  plan,  are  not  so 
independent  of  each  other,  nor  do  they  form  separate  bo-' 
dies  so  much  as  the  seven  provinces ;  where  the  jealousy 
and  envy  of  the  smaller  provinces  and  towns  against  the 
greater,  particularly  Holland  and  Amsterdam,  have  fre- 
quently disturbed  the  government  5.  Larger  powers, 
though  of  the  safest  kind,  are  entrusted  to  the  senate  than 
the  States-General  possess ;  by  which  means,  the  former 
may  become  mor^  expeditious  and  secret  in  their  resolu- 
tions than  it  is  possible  for  the  latter. 

The  chief  alterations  that  could  be  made  on  the  ^itisb 
government,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  most  perfect  model 
of  limited  monarchy,  seem  to  be  the  following.  Firsi, 
The  plan  of  Cromwell's  parliament  ought  to  be  restored, 
by  making  the  representation  equal,  and  by  allowing  none 
to  vote  in  the  county  elections  who  possess  not  a  property 
of  L.  200  pounds  value.  Secondly,  As  such  a  House  of 
Commons  would  be  too  weighty  for  a  frail  House  of  Lords, 
like  the  present,  the  Bishops,  and  Scotch  Peers,  ought  to 
be  removed :  The  number  of  the  upper  house  ought  to  be 
raised  to  three  or  four  hundred :  Their  seats  not  heredi- 
tary, but  during  life :  They  ought  to  have  the  dection  of 
their  own  members ;  and  no  commoner  should  be  allowed 
to  refuse  a  seat  that  was  offered  him.  By  this  means  the 
House  of  Lords  would  consist  entirely  of  the  men  of  chief 
credit,  abilities,  and  interest  in  the  nation ;  and  every  tur- 
bulent leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  might  be  taken 
off,  and  connected  by  interest  with  the  House  of  Peers. 
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Such  an  aristocracy  would  be  an  excellent  barrier  both  to 
the  tnonalrchy  and  against  it.  At  present,  the  balance  of 
our  government  depends  in  some  measure  oh  the  abilitiei 
and  behaviour  of  the  sovereign;  which  are  variable  and 
uncertain  <:ifcumstances. 

This  plan  of  limited  monarchy,  however  corrected,  seemi 
stiil  liable  to  three  gteat  inconveniences.  Firsts  It  re- 
moves not  entirely,  though  it  may  soften  the  parties  of 
court  and  eountry,  Secondliy^  The  king's  personal  charac* 
ter  must  stiU  hlEive  great  influence  on  the  government. 
Thirdly^  The  sword  is  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person, 
ivho  wilL  always  neglect  to  discipline  the  militia,  in  order 
to  baVe  a  pretence  for  keeping  up  a  standing  army. 

We  shall  conclude  this  Bttb|ect,  with  observing  the  false- 
hood of  the  common  opinion,  that  no  large  state,*  such  as 
France  or  Great  Britain,  could  ever  be  modelled  into  a 
commonwealth,  but  that  inieh  a  form  of  government  can 
only  take  place  in  a  city  or  small  territory*  The  contrary 
seems  probable.  Though  it  is  more  difficult  to  forin  a  re- 
publican government  in  an  extensive  country  than  in  a 
city,  there  is  more  facility^  when  once  it  is  formed,  ct 
preserving  it  steady  and  uniform,  without  tumult  and  fac- 
tion. It  is  not  easy  for  the  distant  parts  of  a  large  state 
to  combine  in  any  plan  of  &ee  government ;  but  they  easi- 
ly conspire  in  the  esteem  and  reverence  for  a  single  per- 
son, who,  by  means  of  this  popular  favour,  may  seize  the 
power,  and  forcing  the  more  obstinate  to  submit,  xa«f 
establirii  a  monarchical  government.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  city  readily  concurs  in  the  same  notions  of  government, 
the  natural  equality  of  property  favours  liberty,  and  the 
nearness  of  habitation  enables  the  citizens  mutually  to  as- 
sist each  other.  Even  under  absolute  princes,  the  subor- 
clinate  government  of  cities  is  commonly  republican ;  while 
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Aaf  of  oofmti^  and  proviaoei  h  mmiurdiiariL  But  fhtfe 
Iftme  cihnim^taiice%  whidi  fistdlitafe  ik^  o^ctfoa  of  coiiih 
mdtiweakbs  in  dties^  render  th^ir  emsCkntion  more  frail 
tad  ttMertain.  Dfembcraeieft  are  tarbUletit  For  hofv^^rer 
the  people  may  be  separated  or  dirided  into  tttaall  piortieflb 
ciAer  in  tbetr  votes  or  dlectioBS  i  tbeir  iMt  habitaii^^li  in 
a  city  will  dways  nudte  tlie  foite  of  pq^dtfr  ttde^uC  Mr- 
feats  very  aebsibie.  Aristotiraties  are  better  adapted  Ibr 
peace  arid  order^  and  iieebi'diiifgly  wiere  most  adiniral  by 
ancient  writers;  bnt  lliey  afe  jealous  and  oJH^ressiTetf  In 
a  large  gdyetnraetit,  whidi  is  mddell^  wiA  niifiterfy  Afll» 
there  is  compksa  and  ro^W  eAottgh  t€f  refine  th^  deinoch»» 
cy,  from  the  bv^r  pec^Ie  whd  mafy  \St  admitted  into  the 
firft  elettioiu  or  first  coneoelion  <jf  thd  cdmmcAwfealA^  to 
the  higher  magistrates^  who  dirtet  idl  the  moTembnte.  At 
the  sune  time>  the  jparts  ate  so  disianii  ini  refidote,  diat  ft 
is  very  difficnk^  either  by  intfigue^  fhrgadicd^  or  passion^ 
hurry  them  into  any  meatbres  agaiolst  the  pubtic  iftterdst;. 
It  is  needles  to  inqntre^  wh^tbor  tuch  a  gofemraent 
would  be  immortal.  I  aQow  die  justness  of  the  poet^S  cx^ 
dairiation  on  the  endless  pfc'ojecta  of  hnmwi  nice^' Jlfoit  aad 
for  ever !  The  world  itself  pr6bab]^  is  not  imoiortaK  Sndi 
consuming  plagues  may  arise  asr  would  leaye  eVen  a  per- 
f^t  governirieDt  a  weak  prey  (0  its  ntighbottiB.-  We  knew 
not  td  What  lelligth  enthusiasm/  or  oth«Br  e)LtrBordiBar|r 
mfovenlents  of  the  human  mind#  may  transpelt  iheni  te 
die  nq(Ieet  of  sdl  order  ted  pnblic  good*  Where  daStt^ 
dbce  of  tiiterett  is  remoredy  wbtmsical  and  nnaccMiitable 
factions  oftmi  arise^.frem  persoiial  fitronr  or  eijirily.  Pe^- 
h^p^  rust  may  grow  td  the  springs  of  die  most  aecurafe 
politicri  machine^  and  disbrder  its  motiohk;  Lasdy/  eat- 
tentfve  ctaqoest^  wheii  piArsnedf  mnstfc  the  M&of  eve^ 
fteh  goreriiifaent ;  knd  of  the  BJOie  perfect'  gOTeranKrits 
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sooner  than  of  the  imperfect ;  because  of  the  very  advan- 
tages which  the  former  possess  above  the  latter.  And 
though  such  a  state  ought  to  establish  a  fundamental  law 
against  conquests,  yet  republics  have  ambition  as  well  as 
individuals,  and  present  interest  makes  men  forgetful  of 
their  posterity.  It  is  a  sufficient  incitement  to  human  en- 
deavours that  such  a  government  would  flourish  for  many 
ages  $  without  pretending  to  bestow,  on  any  work  of  man,, 
that  immortality  which  the  Almighty  seems  to  have  refu- 
sed to  his  own  productions. 


NOTES 
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NOTE  [A.]  p.  20- 


1  HATE  taken  it  for  granted,  according  to  the  supposition  of 
Machtavel,  that  the  ancient  Persians  had  no  nobility ;  though 
there  is  reason  to  suspect,  that  the  Florentine  secretary,  who 
seems  to  have  been  better  acquainted  with  the  Roman  than  the 
Greek  authors,  was  mistaken  in  this  particular.  The  more  an« 
cient  Persians,  whose  manners  are  descHbed  by  Xenophon, 
were  a  free  people,  and  had  nobility.  Their  f^rtfiM  were  pre- 
served even  after  the  extending  of  their  conquests  and  the  con« 
sequent  change  of  their  government*  Arrian  mentions  them 
in  Darius's  time,  De  exped.  Alex.  lib.  iu  Historians  also  speak 
often  of  the  persons  in  command  as  men  of  family.  Tygranesy 
who  was  general  of  the  Medes  under  X^r^es,  was  of  the  race 
of  Achmaenes,  Herod,  lib.  vii.  cap.  62.  Artachseus,  who  di- 
rected the  cutting  of  the  canal  about  Mount  Athos,  was  of  the 
same  family.  Id.  cap.  1 17.  Megabyzus  was  one  of  the  seven 
eminent  Persians  who  conspired  against  the  Magi.  His  son, 
Zopyrus,  was  in  the  highest  command  under  Darius,  and  de- 
fivered  Babylon  to  him.  His  grandson,  Megabyzus,  com- 
Jttanded  the  army  defeated  at  Marathon.    His  great-grandson. 
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Zopyru8»  was  also  eminent,  and  was  banished  Persia.  Herod, 
lib.  iii*  Thuc.  lib.  i.  Kosaces,  who  commanded  an  army  in 
Egypt  under  Artaxerxes,  was  also  descended  from  one  of  the 
aeven  conspirators,  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xvi.  Agesilaus,  in  Xenophon. 
Hist.  Grsc.  lib.  iv.  being  desirous  of  making  a  marriage  be- 
twixt king  Cotys  his  ally,  and  the  daughter  of  Spithridates,  a 
Persian  of  rank,  who  had  deserted  to  him,  first  asks  Cotys 
what  family  Spithridates  is  of.  One  of  the  most  considerable 
in  Persia,  says  Cotys.  Ariaeus,  when  offered  the  sovereignty 
by  Cleai'chus  and  the  ten  thousand  Greeks,  refused  it  as  of  too 
low  a  rank,  and  saj^^  that  ^q  Qiai\y  eminent  Persians  would 
never  endure  his  rule.  Id.  de  exped.  lib.  ii.  Some  of  the  fa- 
milies descended  from  the  seven  Persians  above  mentioned  re- 
mained during  Alexander's  tuccessers;  and  Mithridates,  in 
Antiochus's  time,  is  said  by  Polybius  to  be  descended  from  one 
of  them,  lib.  ▼•  cap.  4^  Artab^z^s  ivaa  esteemed,  as  Arriao 
says,  p  THi  flr^tfTMf  Ui^rtn.  lib.  iii.  And  when  Alexander  mar- 
ried in  one  day  80  of  his  captains  to  Persian  women,  his  inten- 
ftioA  plainly  was  to  ally  the  MacedoniaiMI  vritll  th§  vm\  wV 
Mpt  Peisign  families.  Id.  lih.  ni«  Siifldairua  gi^i&tvs  ^9Sh,  ^I 
were  of  the  most  noblt  birth  in  Per^,  lib*  yyii*  TM  iP¥^n[|^ 
ment  oi  Persia  was  despotic^  and  canduolied  in  iQ^y  lf^ct% 
after  the  eastern  manner,  but  was  not  carried  sq  far  a«  U>  ^3^:) 
tirpate  all  nobility,  and  oonfound  all  rank*  fipd  ordess^  I|  l^ft 
men  who  were  sfill  great,  by  themselvea  aud  their  ftmUyy  in? 
dependent  of  their  office  and  yommiBsion.  Aad  the  reason 
why  the  Macedonians  kept  so  easily  flomknipo  o^er  tkew^  wm 
owing  to  other  causes  easy  $o  be  Iqund  ia  tlMt  liiiloriaiai 
though  it  must  be  owned  that  MacUavel's  ro^ qaing  ia,  ia^ 
itself,  just,  however  doubtful  its  applioatiaa  tn  tl)f  pseafiOl 
case. 


MOTiK  [B.}  p.  M. 

By  that  u^htence  ^tkeep^n,  which  I  woald  jii^ifys  I  mean 
only  that  which  arises  from  the  offices  and  hcfioiira  thai  are  aft 
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the  disposal  of  the  crown.  As  to  private  briberi^f  it  may  be 
considered  in  the  same  light  as  the  practice  of  employing  spies, 
which  is  scarcely  justifiable  in  a  good  minister,  and  is  infamous 
in  a  bad  one :  But  to  be  a  spy,  or  to  be  corrupted,  is  always 
infomous  ifnder  all  ministers,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  shame- 
less prostitution.  Polybius  justly  esteems  the  pecuniary  in- 
fluence of  the  senate  and  censors  to  be  one  of  the  regular 
and  constitutional  weights  which  preserved  the  balance  of  th« 
Koman  government.    Lib.  vi.  cap.  15. 


NOTE  [C]  p.  55. 

I  SAT  in  pari  ;  for  it  is  a  vulgar  error  to  imagine,  that  the 
ancients  were  as  great  friends  to  toleration  as  the  English  or 
Dutch  are  at  present.  The  laws  against  external  superstitionj 
among  the  Romans,  were  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  the  twelve 
tables ;  and  the  Jews,  as  well  as  Christians,  were  sometimes 
punished  by  them ;  though,  in  general,  these  laws  were  not 
rigorously  executed.  Immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Gau)» 
they  forbad  all  but  the  natives  to  be  initiated  into  the  religion 
of  the  Druids ;  and  this  was  a  kind  of  persecution.  In  about 
a  century  after  this  conquest,  the  emperor  Claudius  quite  abo- 
lished that  superstition  by  penal  laws ;  which  would  have  beea 
a  very  grievous  persecution,  if  the  imitation  of  the  Roman 
manners  had  not,  beforehand,  weaned  the  Gauls  from  their 
ancient  prejudices.  .  Suetonius  in  'oita  Claudii.  Fliny  ascribes 
.the  abolition  of  the  Druidical  8uper8tition9  to  Tiberius,  proba- 
bly because  that  emperor  had  taken  some  steps  towards  re» 
•training  them  (lib.  xxx.  cap.  i.)  This  is  an  instance  of  the 
usual  caution  and  moderation  of  the  Romans  in  suck  cases ; 
and  very  different  from  their  violent  and  sanguinary  method  of 
treating  the  Christians.  Hence  we  may  entertain  a  suspicion^ 
that  those  furious  persecutions  of  Christianity  were  in  some 
measure  owing  to  the  imprudent  zeal  and  bigotry  of  the  first 
propagators  of  that  sect;  and  ecclesiastical  history  aflfords  us 
many  reasons  to  confirm  this  suspicion. 
VOLi  I.  2  !< 
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The  OT9AOU  Ibrmed  the  tMte  of  the  AdiBokii  ptofl^  not 
the  people  of  the  praters.  Govgias  Leontinug  woe  very  takiog 
with  thcB^  tUl  they  became  ac^fiaiDted  with  a  better  nianiier. 
His  ^ures  of  speech,  sa^s  Diodorus  Sieulus,  hisaiitiah6M,hit 
ifmnXHf  his  tft^mkMTSf,  wbieh  are  Bfo#  despised,  had agr^it e^ 
feet  upon  the  audience*  Lib^i  xfi*p.  106.  ej;  ^diticfr^  Rbod. 
It  is  in  vain  therefore  for  modern  orators  to  plead  the  taste  of 
their  hearers  as  an  apology  for  their  lame  performances.  It 
would  be  strange  prejudice  (n  f^our  of  antiquity  ^^jiot  to  allow 
a  British  parliament  to  be  naturally  superior  in  judgment  and 
delicacy  to  ap  Athenian  oioh. 


NOTE  [E.]  pw  115. 

If  it  be  asked* beiw  ire  can  reconcile  to ^e  fbregding  pri«- 
eiptes  the  hajppioesii  riches^  and  good  policy  of  the  Chinese^ 
who  bave  always  been  governedb^i  a  monarch,  andean  scarce- 
ly form  an. idea  of  a  free  government ;  I  would  answer,  that 
-Ihtogh  the  Clwsese  gevfrnmsnt  be  a  pure  monaroby,  n  k  not^ 
.properly  speakini;,  absolute.  Hub  proceeds  fVpm  a  peculiari- 
iy  in  the  situation  of  that  country  $  They  have  no  neighbours^ 
^scept  the  Tat tars^  frooi  whom  they  were,  in  some  measure, 
secured,  at  least  seeaned  to  be  aeieunedy  by  thetv  famous  wH^ 
and  by  the  great  superiority  pf  tbeir  numbers.  By  this  roems, 
•asilitary  disciphiie  baa  always  been  ttiocb  neglected  amongst 
them  ;  end  their  standing  forces  are  me»e  militia  of  the  worst 
kind,  and  unfit  to  suppress  tmy  general  insurreetion  in  cou»* 
tries  so  extvemely  popvlous.  The  si^or4,  therefore,  ii»y  pro^ 
perly  be  said  to  be  always  itt  tbe  hcinds  of  the  people ;  which 
is  a  sufficient  restraint  upon  the  monarcH,  and  obliges  him  to 
lay  his  mandttfinSi  or  governors  of  provinces,  under  therestraint 
of  gjeneral  laves,  in  order  to  prevent  tbo$e  rebellions,  which  w^ 
learn  from  history  to  hove  bjBea  so  firo^pient  mSA  daagerdim  ni 
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diftt  govciimeiife.  Pethftpsa  puminooardiy  of  tlii^  l^Bd,  were 
k  filled  fer  (kfcoce  againet  foreign  eaemies,  wimH  be  tlie  beet 
ef  adl  governinelMii,  as  having  botb  tkie  tranquillity  attending 
kbigly  pc^irer,  Mid  the  moderatie»  and  liberty  of  popular  a»* 


NOTfi  [F.]  p.  ld2S 

Were  I  not  afraid  of  appearing  too  philosophical,  T  should 
remind  my  reader  of  that  famous  doctrine,  supposed  to  be  ful- 
ly proved  in  modern  times,  *'  That  tastes  and  colours,  and  all 
**  other  sensible  qualities,  lie  not  in  the  bodies,  but  merely  in 
*'  the  senses.'*  The  case  is  the  same  with  beauty  and  defor- 
mity, virtue  and  vice.  This  doctrine,  however,  takes  off  no 
more  from  the  reality  of  the  latter  qualities,  than  from  that  of 
the  former ;  nor  need  it  give  any  umbrage  either  to  critics  or 
moralists.  Though  colours^  were  allowed  to  fie  only  in  the  eye, 
would  dyers  or  painters  ever  be  less  regarded  or  esteemed  ? 
There  is  a  sufficient  uniformity  in  the  senses  and  feelings  of 
mankind,  to  make  all  these  qualities  the  objects  of  art  and  rea- 
toning,  and  to  have  the  greatest  influence  on  life  and  man- 
ners. And  as  it  is  certain,  that  the  discovery  above  mentioned 
in  natural  philosophy  makes  no  alteration  on  action  and  con- 
duct, why  should  a  like  discovery  in  moral  philosophy  make 
iny  alteration  ^ 


NOTE  IG.J  p.  175. 

Tre  Siceptie,  perhaps,  carries  the  matter  too  ftr,  when  he 
Kmits  aH  philosophical  topics  and  rejections  to  these  two* 
There  seem  to  be  o;thers,  whose  truth  is  undeniable,  and 
whose  natural  tendency  is  to  tranquillize  and  soflen  all  the 
passions.  Philosophy  greedily  seizes  these ;  studies  them, 
weighs  them,  commits  them  to  the  memory,  and  fhmiNarizes 
them  to  the  mind :  And  their  influence  on  tempers/which  are 
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thoughtful,  gentk,  and  moderate,  may  be  coafiderablc.  But 
what  18  their  iufluoace,  you  will  say,  if  the  teoofier  be  antece* 
dently  disposed  after  the* same  manaei!  as  that  to  which  they 
pretend  to  form  it  ?  They  may,  at  least,  fortify  that  temper, 
and  furnish  it  with  views,  by  which  it  may  entertain  and  nou- 
rish  itself.     Here  are  a  few  examples  of  such  philosophical 

reflections. 

1 .  Is  it  not  certain^t^Mit  every  condition  has  concealed  ills? 

Then  why  envy  any  body  ? 

2.  Every  one  has  known  ills  ;  and  there  is  a  compensation 
throughout.     Why  not  be  contented  with  the  present  ? 

3.  Custom  deadens  the  sense  both  of  the  good  and  the  ill, 
and  levels  every  thing. 

4.  Health  and  humour  all.  .  The  rest  of  little  consequence^ 
except  these  be  affected. 

5.  How  many  other  good  things  have  I  ?  Then  why  be  vex* 

ed  for  one  ill  ?  ' 

6.  How  many  are  happy  in  the  condition  of  which  I  com« 
plain  ?  How  many  envy  me  ? 

7.  Every  good  must  be  paid  for :  Fortune  by  labour,  favour 
hy  flattery.  Would  1  keep  the  price,  yet  have  the  commodity? 

8.  Expect  not  too  great  happiness,  in  life.    Human  nature 

admits  it  not. 

9.  Propose  not  &  happiness  too  complicated.  But  does  that 
jdepend  on  me  ?  Yes :  The  first  choice  does.  Life  is  like  a 
game :  One  may  choose  the  game :  And  passion,  by  degrees, 
seizes  the  proper  object. 

10.  Anticipate  by  your  hopes  and  fancy  future  consolation, 
which  time  infallibly  brings  to  eveiy  affliction. 

11.  I  desire  to  be  rich.  Why  ?  That  1  may  possess  many 
fine  objects ;  houses,  gardens,  equipage,  &c.  How  many  fine 
objects  does  nature  offer  to  every  one  without  expence  ?  If  e». 
joyetT,  sufficient.  If  not :  See  the  effect  of  custom  or  of  tem- 
per, which  would  soon  take  off  the  relish  of  the  riches. 

12.  1  desire  fame.  Let  this  occur :  If  1  act  well,  I  shall 
have  the  esteem  of  all  my  acquaiutance.  And  what  is  idl  the 
rest  to  me  ? 
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These  reflections  are  so  obvious,  that  it  is  a  wonder  they  oc- 
cur not  to  every  man/    8a  convincing,  that  it  is  a  wonder  they 
persuade  not  every  man.     But  perbaplB  they  do  occur  to  and 
persuade  most  men,  when  they  consider  human  life  by  a  ge- 
neral and  calm  survey :  But  whe^e  any  real,  affecting  incident 
happens  ;  when  pasdon  is  awakened,  fancy  agitated,  example 
draws,  and  counsel  urges  ;  the  philosopher  is  lost  in  the  man, 
and  he  ^eeks  in  vain  for  that  persuasion  which  before  seemed 
^o  firm  and  unshaken.     What  remedy  for  this  Inconvenience  f 
Assist  yourself  by  a  frequent  perusal  of  the  entertaining  mo- 
ralists :  Have  recourse  to  the  learning  of  Plutarch,  the  imagi- 
nation of  Lucian,  the  eloquence  of  Cicero,  the  wit  of  Seneca, 
the  gaiety  of  Montaigne,  the  sublimity  of  Shaftesbury.    Moral 
precepts,  so  couched,  strike  deep,  and  fortify  the  mind  against 
the  illusions  of  passion.    But  trust  not  altogether  to  externid 
aid  :    By  habit  and  study  acquire  that  philosophical  temper 
which-  both  gives  force  to  reflection,  and  by  rendering  a  great 
part  of  your  happiness  independent,  tdces' off  the  edge  from  all 
disorderly  passions,  and  tranquillizes  the  mind.    Despise  not 
these  helps ;  but  confide  not  too  much  in  them  neither ;  un- 
less nature  has  been  favourable  in  the  temper  with  which  she 
has  endowed  you. 


NOTE  tH.]  p.  196. 

It  is  a  saying  of  Menander,  Kofc^^dg  ^^evrmrm  tttit  m  u  xXetrru 
Bm^  OvBuf  ymtir  «y.  Men.  apud  Stobaeum.  It  is  not  in  the 
power  even  of  God  to  make  a  polite  soldier.  The  contrary  ob- 
servation with  regard  to  the  manners  of  soldiers  takes  place  in ' 
our  days.  This  seems  to  me  a  presumption,  that  the  ancients 
owed  all  their  refinement  and  civility  to  books  and  study ;  for 
which,  indeed,  a  soldier's  life  is  not  so  well  calculated.  X!om- 
pany  and  the  world  is  their  sphere.  And  if  there  be  any  po- 
titehess  to  be  learned  froifl  company,  they  will  certainly  have 
a  considerable  share  of  it. 


SIS  Kom  TO  THE  Fimr  raLUiiE. 

MOTE  tL]  p.  196- 

Though  all  mankind  have  a  stroog  propensity  to  religion  at 
certain  times  and  in  certain  dispositiona,  yet  are  th^'e  few  or 
none  who  have  it  to  that  degree,  and  with  that  constancy^ 
which  ii  requisite  to  support  the  character  of  this  profession.  H 
must,  therefore,  happen,  that  clergymen,  heing  drawn  from 
the  common  mass  of  mankind,  as  people  are  to  other  employ- 
ments, hj  the  views  of  profit,  the  greater  part,  though  no 
atheists  ar  firee-thinkers,  will  find  it  necessary,  on  particular 
occasions,  to  feign  more  devotion  than  tfa^y  are,  at  that  time, 
possessed  o4  &nd  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  fervour  and 
aeriousaess,  even  when  jaded  witJb  the  eaiercises  of  their  reli* 
gion,  or  when  they  have  their  minds  engaged  in  the  commoa 
occupations  of  life.  They  must  not,  like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
give  scope  to  their  natural  movements  and  seotinvents :  They 
nust  aet  a  guard  over  their  looks*  and  words,  and  actions : 
And  in  order  to  support  the  veneration  paid  them  hy  the  mul- 
titude, they  must  not  only  keep  a  remarkable  reserve,  bat 
must  promote  the  spirit  of  superstition,  bj  a  continued  gri- 
mace and  hypocrisy.  This  dissimulation  often  destroya  the 
candour  and  ingenuity  of  their  temper,  and  makes  an  irrepa- 
rable breach  in  their  character. 

If  by  chance  any  of  them  be  possessed  of  a  temper  more  sus- 
ceptible of  devotion  than  usual,  so  that  he  has  but  little  occa- 
sion for  hypocrisy  to  support  the  character  of  his  profession, 
it  is  so  natural  for  him  tp  over  rate  this  advantage,  and  to  think 
that  it  atones  for  every  violation  of  morality,  that  frequently 
he  is  not  more  virtuous  than  the  hypocrite.  And  though  few 
dare  openly  avow  those  exploded  opinions,  that  every  thing  is 
lawful  to  the  saints,  and  that  they  alone  have  property  in  their 
goods  ;  yet  may  we  observe,  that  these  principles  lurk  in  every 
bosom,  and  represent  a  zeal  for  religious  observances  as,  so 
great  a  merit,  that  it  may  compensate  for  many  vices  and  enor- 
mities. This  observation  is  so  common,  that  all  prudent  men. 
are  on  their  guard,  when  they  meet  with  any  extraordinary 
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appeara&ce  of  religion ;  tho^gh  at  tbe  aatne  time  they  eonfess, 
that  there  are  naoy  eiu^eptiolia  to  this  general  rule,  and  that 
probitj  aoA  supisrsution,  or  evoii  probity  smd  fanatieistn,  are 
not  altdgetbec  and  in  »very  instance  iacompatihle. 

Moat  me^  afe  amhitious ;  but  the  ambition  of  other  mea 
Ta%y  coBunonly  be  aatifified  by  exoellmg  in  tbetr  particular  pro* 
fession,  and  thereby  promoting  the  interests  of  sodety.  The 
aii4>ition  of  tb^  elergy  can  often  be  sdtiafied  oniy  by  promoting 
ignorance  andauper$t*tion  and  implicit  faith  and  impious  frauds. 
And  having  got  what  Arohimedes  ooiy  wantedt  (iiamely,  ano- 
ther  worldi  tfn  tvhioh  he  eould  fl^  his  engines^^  no  wonder  they 
move  this  world  ai  their  pleasure^ 

Most  men  ha)re  aa  overweeaitig  coaceit  of  themselves ;  but 
these  have  a  peculiar  temp<tatioA  to  that  Tice^  who  are  regarded 
with  such  veneratioui  and  ane  even  deemed  saer^d,  by  the  ig- 
noraiH  jpMiUitude* 

Most  men  are  apt  to  bear  a  parti€«dla:  regard  6)f  members  of 
faeir  own  profession ;  but  as  a  lawyer,  or  physician,  or  mer- 
chant, dbes  each  <^them  fellow  out  hisbusiiiels  apart,  the  in- 
terests of  m&a  of  theae  prolesnidns  are  Mi  ao  closely  united  as 
tbe  interests  of  dergyinen  of  the  same  retigioa;  where  the 
whole  body  gains  by  the  veneration  paid  to  their  j&ommon  te- 
nets, and  by  Abe  suppression  of  antagonists. 

Few  men  can  bear  coatradictian  with  patienee;  but  the 
clergy  too.often  pnpceisd  eyeri  to  a  degree  of  fury  on  this  head } 
Becsiuie  all  their  citedit  and  livelihood  depend  upon  the  belief 
which  their  dpioion6  meet  with ;  and  they  alone  pretend  to  a 
divine  and  supernatural  authority,  or  have  any  colour  for  re- 
presenting their  antagonists  as  impious  and  profane.  The 
Odium  Theologwum^  or  Theological  Hatred,  is  noted  even  to  a 
proverb,  and  means  that  degree  of  rancour  which  is  the  most 
furious  and  implacable. 

lieve^ge  is  a  nalural  passloip.to  i^nkind ;  bqt  seems  to  reign 
ivith  tbe  grea^st  force  in  priests  and  women :,  Because,  being 
deprived  of  the  immediate -ojiertion  of  anger,  ia^  violence  and 
combatf  th^y  Are  apt  .to  faaiey  themselves  despised  on  that  ao 
dountf  and  their  pride.auffporti  Ih^ir  vindictive  disposition. 
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f  Thus  many  of  the  vices  of  human  nature  are,  bj"  fixed  moral 
causes^  inflamed  in  that  profession ;  and  though  several  in- 
dividuals escape  the  contagion,  yet  all  wise  governments  will 
be  on  their  guard  against  the  attempts  of  a  society,  who  will- 
for  ever  combine  into  one  faction ;  and  while  it  acts  as  a  so- 
ciety, will  for  ever  be  actuated  by  ambition,  pride,  revenge^ 
and  a  persecuting  spirit. 

The  temper  of  religion  is  grave  and  serious;  and  this  is  the 
character  required  of  priests,  which  confines  them  to  strict 
rules  of  decency,  and  commonly  prevents  irregularity  and  in- 
temperance amongst  them.  The  gaiety,  much  less  the  ex- 
cesses of  pleasure,  is  not  permitted  in  that  body  ;  and  this  vir- 
tue is,  perhaps,  the  only  one  which  they  owe  to  their  profession. 
In  religions,  indeed,  founded  on  speculative  principles,  and 
where  public  discourses  make  a  part  of  religious  service,  it  may 
also  be  supposed  that  the  clergy  will  have  a  considerable  share 
in  the  learning  of  the  times ;  though  it  is  certain  that  their 
taste  in  eloquence  will  always  be  greater  than  their  proficiency 
in  reasoning  and  philosophy.  But  whoever  possesses  the  other 
noble  virtues  of  humanity,  meekness,  and  moderation,  as  very" 
many  of  them,  no  doubt,  do,  is  beholden  for  them  to  nature 
or  reflection,  not  to  the  genius  of  his  calling. 

It  was  no  bad  expedient  in  the  old  Romans,  for  preventing 
the  strong  effect  of  the  priestly  character,  to  make  it  a  law, 
that  no  one  should  be  received  into  the  sacerdotal  oflice  till 
he  was  past  fifty  years  of  age.  Dion.  Hat.  lib.  i.  The  living  a 
layman  till  that  i^,  it  is  persumed,  wodd  be  able  to  fix  the 
character. 


NOTE  [K.]  p.  197. 

Caesar  fde  Bello  Ga^u;o,lib.l.)  says,  that  the  Gallic  horses 
were  very  good,-  the  German  very  bad.  We  find  in  lib.  vii; 
that  he  was  obliged  to  mount  sonie^erman  cavalry  with  Gallic 
horses.  At  present  no  part  of  Europe  h^  so  bad  horses  of  all 
kinds  as  France ;  but  Germany  alH^^nds  with  excellent  war 
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iiorses*  This  may  beget  a  lilUe  suspicion,  that  even  animals 
depend*  not  on  the  climate^  but  on  the  different  breed^i  and  on 
the  skill  and  care  in  rearing  them.  The  north  of  Ei^gland 
abounds  in  the  best  horses  of  all  kinds  which  are  perhaps  in  the 
world.  In  the  neighbouring  counties^  north  side  of  the  Tweed, 
no  good  horses  of  any  kind  are  to  be.  met  with.  SCrabo,  lib.  ii., 
rejects,  in  a  great  measure,  the  influence  of  climates  upon  men. 
All  is  custom  and  education,  says  he.  It  is  not  from  nature 
that  the  Athenians  are  learned,  the  Lacedemonians  ignorant, 
and  the  Thebans  too,  who  are  still  nearer  neighbours  to  the  for- 
mer. Even  the  difference  of  animids,  he  adds,  depends  not  on 
climate* 


NOTE  tL.]  p.  200. 

A  SMALL  sect  or  society  amidst  a  greater,  are  commonly 
most  regular  in  their  morals ;  because  they  are  more  remarked, 
and  the  faults  of  individuab  draw  dishonour  on  the  whole; 
The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is,  when  the  superstition  and 
prejudices  of  the  large  society  are  so  strong  as  to  throw  an  in- 
famy on  the  smaller  society,  independent  of  their  morals.  For 
m  that  case,  having  no  character  either  to  save  or  gain,  they 
become  careless  of  th^ir  behavioi^r,  except  among  themselves. 


NOTE  [M.]  p.  203. 

I  AM  apt  to  suspect  the  Negroes  to  be  naturally  inferior  to 
the  Whites.  There  scarcely  ever  was  a  civilized  nation  of  that 
complexion,  nor  even  any  individual,  eminent  either  in  action 
or  speculation.  No  ingenious  manufactures  amongst  them,  no 
arts,  no  sciences.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  rude  tfnd  bar- 
barous of  the  Whites,  such  as  the  ancient  Germans,  the  present 
Tartars,  have  Isdll  something  eminent  about  them,  in  their  va- 
lour, form  of  government,  or  some  other  particular.  Such  a 
uniform  and  constant  difference  could  not  happen,  in  so  many 
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cottfitries  ftttd  ngeSy  if  nature  hid  not  made  an  origi^&l  distioe* 
tion  between  these  breeds  of  men.  14ot  to  mention  our  colo* 
Bies,  there  are  Negro  slaves  dispersed  all  of!er  £urope^  of 
whom  none  ever  discovered  any  symptoms  of  ingenoity;  thougk 
low  peopl^)  without  education,  will  start  up  amongst  us,  and 
distinguish  themselves  In  every  profession.  In  Jamaica,  indeed, 
they  talk  of  one  Kegvo  as  a  man  of  parts  and  learning ;  but  it 
is  likely  he  is  admired  for  slender  accomplishmMits,  like  a  parrot 
who  spedcs  a  few  words  plainly. 


NOTE  [N.]  p.  215. 

Painters  make  no  scruple  of  representing  distress  and  sor- 
row as  well  as  any  other  passion  :  But  they  seem  not  to  dwell 
so  much  on  these  melancholy  affections  as'  the  poets,  who 
though  they  copy  every  motion  of  the  human  breast,  yet  pass 
quickly  over  the  agreeable  sentiments.  A  painter  represents 
only  one  instant ;  and  if  that  be  passionate  enough,  it  is  sure 
to  affiect  and  delight  the  spectator :  But  nothing  can  furnish  to 
the  poet  a  variety  of  scenes,  and  incidents,  and  seotimenis,  ex* 
eept  distress,  terror,  or  anxiety.  Complete  joy  and  satis&ction 
is  attended  with  security^  and  leaves  no  &rth^r  room  for  ju^tion. 


NOTE  [O.]  p.  255. 

The  more  ancient  Romans  lived  in  perpetual  war  with  all 
their  neighbours :  and  in  old  Latio,  th^  term  ho^isf  expressed 
both  a  stranger  and  a^^ene^y.  This  is  remarked  by  Cicero ; 
but  by  him  is  ascribed  to  the  humanity  of  his  ai^ceHors,  who 
softened,  as  suAch  as.posaiUe,  ^he  denomination. of  an  enemy, 
by  cfsUing  biqa  by  the  .san^e  ;|ppellatioo  which  signified  a 
strangen ,  '  De  OJH  Jlib « ii.  It  is  ^wev^r  mupb  more  probable, 
from  th^  inanners  of  the  Ume9,  t|iat  the  ferocjty  of  those  people 
was  so  great  as  to  make  them  regard  all  strangers  as  cmemies, 
and  <?ali  t))em  by  tlie  sanye  name«    It  is  not,  besides,  consistent 
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with  the  most  common  maxims  of  policy  or  of  nature,  that  any 
state  should  regard  its  public  enemies  with  a  friendly  eye,  or 
preserve  any  such  sentiments  for  them  as  the  Roman  orator 
would  ascribe  to  his  anoest^Mrs.  Not  to  mention,  that  the  early 
Romans  reidly  exercked  pitucy,  us  we  learn  from  their  first 
Sreataes  with  Carthage,  preserved  by  I\>lybiiis,  UIk  iik  andcoiiH 
•equently,  like  the  Salice  and  Algbrkie  rovers,  were  actually  «t 
war  with  most  laUioas^  and  «  stranger  and  an  enemy  were  with 
tiMOi  aitnost  synoa^mous* 


NOTE  CP.]  p.  2M 

A  PRiTATc  soldier  in  the  Roman  infantry  hnl  a  dewirius 
a^day^  somewhat  less  than  eightpenoe.  The  Roman  emperors 
liad  oeiMDonly  26  legions  in  pay,  whidh,  allowing  SOOO  men  to 
a  legioa,  makes  125,000.  Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  iv.  It  is  true,  there 
wer£  also  auxiliaries  to  the  legions ;  but  their  numbers  are  un- 
certain as  well  as  their  pay.  To  consider  only  the  legionaries, 
the  pay  -of  the  private  men  could  not  exceed  1,600,000  pounds. 
Now,  the  parliament  in  the  last  war  commonly  allowed  for  the 
ieet  2,500,000.  We  have  therefore  900,000  over  for  the  of- 
ficers and  other  expences  of  the  Roman  legions*  There  seem 
4o  have  been  but  few  officers  in  the  Roman  armies  in  eompari- 
son  of  what  are  employed  in  all  our  modern  troops,  except 
pome  Swiss  corps.  And  these  officers  had  very  small  pay :  A 
centurion,  for  instance,  only  double  a  commpn  soldier.  And 
as  the  solders  from  their  pay  (Tacit.  Ann*  lib.  i.)  bought  their 
own  clothes,  arms,  tents,  and  baggage ;  this  must  also  dimi« 
nish  considerably  the  other  charges  of  the  army.  So  little  ex- 
pensive was  that  mighty  government,  and  so  easy  was  its  yoke 
over  the  world.  And,  indeed,  this  is  the  more  natural  con- 
elusion  from  the  foregoing  calculations.  For  money,  after  the 
conquest  of  Egypt,  seems  to  have  been  nearly  in  as  great 
plenty  at  Rome  as  it  is  at  present  in  the  richest  of  the  Euro- 
pean kingdom8« 
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NOTE  [QO  p.  2S5. 

These  facts  I  give  upon  the  authority  of  M.  da  Tot,  in  his 
Refiectionx  PolitigueSy  an  author  of  reputation.  Though  I  must 
confess*  that  the  facts  which  he  advances  om  other  occasions^ 
are  often  60  suspicious,  as  to  make  his  authority  less  in  this 
matter.  However^  the  general  observation,  that  the  augment- 
ing of  the  money  in  France  does  not  at  first  proportionably 
augment  the  prices,  is  certainly  just. 

By  the  bye,  this  seems  to  be  one  of  the  best  reasons  which 
can  be  given,  for  a  gradual  and  universal  increase  of  the  deno- 
mination of  money,  though  it  has  been  entirely  overlooked  in 
all  those  volumes  which  have  been  written  on  that  question  by 
■Melon  du  Tot,  and  Paris  de  Verney.  Were  all  our  money,  for 
instance,  recoined,  and  a  penny's  worth  of  silver  taken  from 
every  shilling,  the  new  shilling  would  probably  purchase  every 
thing  that  could  have  been  bought  by  the  old ;  the  prices  of 
.every  thing  would  thereby  be  insensibly  diminished ;  foreign 
trade  enlivened;  and  domestic  industry,  by  the  circulation  of 
a  great  number  of  pounds  and  killings,  would  receive  some  in- 
crease and  encouragement.  In  executing  such  a  project,  it 
would  be  better  to  make  the  new  shilling  pass  for  24  halfpence, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  illusion,  and  to  make  it  be  taken  for 
the  same.  And  as  a  recoinage  of  our  silver  begins  to  be  re- 
quisite, by  the  continual  wearing  of  our  shillings  and  sixpences, 
it  may.  be  doubtful,  whether  we  ought  to  imitate  the  example 
in  King  William's  reign,  when  the  dipt  money  was  raised  to 
the  old  standard^ 


NOTE  [R.]  p.  SSh 

It  must  carefully  be  remarked,  that  throughout  this  dis- 
course, wherever  I  speak  of  the  level  of  money,  I  mean  always 
its  proportional  level  to  the  commodities,  labour,  industry  and 
skill,  which  is  in  the  several  states.    And  I  assert,  that  where 
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these  advantages  are  double^  triple,  quadruple,  to  what  they  are 
in  the  neighbouring  states,  the  money  infailibiy  will  also  be 
double,  triple,  and  quadruple.  The  only  circumstance  that 
can  obstruct  the  exactness  of  the&e  proportions,  is  theexpence 
of  transporting  the  commodities  from  one  place,  to  another ; 
and  this.expence  is  sometimes  unequal.  Thus  the  corn,  cat* 
tie,  cheese,  butter  of  Derbyshire,  cannot  draw  the  money  of 
London,  so  much  as'  the  manufactures  of  London  draw  the 
money  of  Derbyshire.  But  this  objection  is  only  a  seeming 
one ;  for  so  far  as  the  transport  of  commodities  is  expensive, 
80  far  is  the  commuqtcation  between  the  places  obstructed  and 
imperfect. 


NOTE  [S.]  p.  361. 

'  I  HAV£  heard  it  has  been  computed,  that  all  the  creditorf 
of  the  public,  natives  and  foreigners,  amount  only  to  17,000. 
These  make  a  figure  at  present  on  their  income ;  but  in  case 
of  a  public  bankruptcy,  would,  in  an  instant,  become  the  low* 
/est,  as  well  as  the  most  wretched  <^the  people.  The  dignity 
and  authority  of  the  landed  gentry  and  nobility  is  much  better 
rooted ;.  and  would  render  the  cpntention  very  unequal,  if  ever 
we  come  to  that  extremity.  One  would  incline  to  assign  to 
this  event  a  very  near  period,  such  as  half  a  century,  had  not 
our  father's  prophecies  of  this  kind  been  already  found  falla- 
cious, by  the  duration  of  our  public  credit  so  much  beyond  all 
Teasonable  expectation^  When  the  astrologers  in  France  were 
everyyear  foretelling  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  «  These  fellows,'* 
says  he,  **  must  be  right  at  last."  We  shall,  therefore,  be  mora 
cautious  than  to  assign  any  precise  date ;  and  shall  content  our- 
selves with  pointing  out  the  event  in  general. 


NOTE  [T.]  p.  874. 

.  OoLn]i£Li.A  says,  lib*  iii;  cap*  8.,  that  in  Egypt  and  Africa 
the  bearing  of  twins  was  frequent^  and  even  customary  ;^ei»i- 
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ni  partus  Jamiiiareif  ac  pmne  ukwui  mnL  If  tbii  wm  tm^, 
there  is  »  ph jtieal  diArcace  both  in  cMiDtms  and  agea.  Fmt 
travellen  make  no  such  remarks  on  these  coaatriea  at  prsscat. 
On  the  coBtrarjy  we  are  spt  to  suppoae  the  northern  natioiis 
more  prolific.  As  those  two  conMries  were  provnoca  of  the 
Ronao  empire^  it  is  difffoqte»  thoogh  not  aKogelbcr  absnrcly  to 
suppose  that  sveh  a  man  as  ColumeUa  might  bo  mistakcm  with 
regard  to  then. 


NOTE  CU.]  p.  S80k 

£pi8T.  122.  The  inhuman  sports  exhibited  at  Rome,  maj 
justly  be  considered  too  as  an  effect  of  the  people's  contempt 
for  slaves,  and  was  also  a  great  cause  of  the  general  inhuma* 
nity  of  their  princes  and  rulers:  Who  can  read  the  accounts 
of  the  anpfaitheatricsi  entevtammeBts'wilhoat  horror  t  Ot  who 
is  surpriat(]^  that  the  emperots  should  treat  that  people  iu  the 
same  way  the  poop)«  treated  their  inferiore^  Ome'a  humanity 
is  apt  to  renew  the  basbavous  viih^  of  Caliguia^  thai  the  peo- 
p)e  had  but  one  nech :  A  man  could  ahnoet  bo  pleasec^  by  a 
single  bionr,  to  put  an  eflid  tosuoh  a  race  of  monsters.  Yo« 
waj  thank  God,  says  the  anchor  albore  eked,  (epUit.  ?./  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  RomsHi  people,  that  you  ha^  a  mas- 
ter, (to  wit,  the  mild  and  merciful  Mere,)  who  ^  incapable  of 
learning  cruelty  from  your  example.  This  was  spoke  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign ;  but  h^  fitted  them  very  well  after- 
wards ;  and,  no  doubt,  was  considerably  improved  by  the  sight 
of  the  barbarous  objects^  to  which  he  had^  from  his  iafimoy, 
been  accustomed. 


NOTE  [X.]  p.  383. 

As  serous  was  the  name  Of  the  genus,  and  Ktema  of  the  spe- 
cies without  any  correlative,  this  forms  a  strong  presumption, 
that  the  latter  were  by  fiir  the  least  numerous*  It  to  an^  univer- 
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<el  "»l»«mtion  ^Uch  we  my  fonn  «p<«  languagft.  that  ^here 
tw,  rd.l«i:p«r««  of  «  Hrhofe  beara.j  proportion  to  eaph  othe.-. 
in  nuoAers^rank,  ot  cowideration,  there  are  aJways  correlrfl 
ttre  t«^  d.«*ted,  which  answer  to  both  the  parts,  and  ex- 
press  tb..r  «otual  relation.  If. they  bear  no  proportion  to 
♦aoh  otherv  ^term  >s  onGy  indented  fer  the  less,  and  marks 

MM  mvuMiJalwr  and  «oii,  pm.<^  jind  ««i>«*,  ^ra»«-*r  and  ci- 
*«*«,  "e  oorrelaljre  terms.  Hut  th*  Words  ««««,,r.ar»«.^^, 
««KA,  toifor,  40.  have  no  correspondent  terms,  which  expres^ 
tliose  who  are  fM>  seamen,  Do  carpootere,  Ac.  Languaees  dif 
fer  ve,y  «ud^,.ith  regfard  tatte.  particular  woi^ds  where  thi. 
dbtmotHm  obiatns  ;  »nd  ni»y  thrtice  afford  very  stronu  infe- 
>ence.  ««cem«,g  the  ma«.er..  and  customs  of  different  na- 
!'  .  ^^^  "^^'y  Sfovernment  of  the  Homan  emperors  had 
exahed  ttoe  soldiery  so  high,  that  they  balanced  all  the  other 
orders  of  the  st«e.  Henpe  mle.  and  paganu.  became  relative 
tertaa;  a  thing,  tiH  then,  unknown  to  ancient,  aftd  still  so  to 
modern  l««gttagcB.  Modern  superstitiftn  exalted  the  clergy  so 
high,  that  they  overbalanced  the  whole  state :  Hence  JLtf 
and  laatf  are  terms  opposed  in  all  modern  languages ;  and  in 
these  alone.  And  from  the  same  principles  I  infer,  that  if  the 
number  of  slaves  bought  by  the  Komans  from  foreign  coun- 
tnes  had  not  extremely  exceeded  those  which  were  bred  at 
home,  wma  wouM  have  had  a  correlative,  which  would  have 
expressed  the  former  species  of  slaves.  But  these,  it  would 
seem,  compoted  die  n»ain  body  of  the  ancient  slaves  and  the 
latter  were  but  a  few  exceptions.  ' 

NOTE  [Y.]  p.  386. 

"  Now  temere  aneilke  ejus  rei  causa  comparantur  ut  pari. 
"  ant."  Digest.  Kb.  t»,  tit.  3.  de  heered.  petit,  lea:  27.  The  fol- 
lowing  texts  are  to  the  same  purpose:  •<  Spadonem  roorbosum 
"  non  esse,  neque  vltiosum,  verius  mihi  videtur ;  sed  saoum 
"  esse,  secuti  ilium  qui  unum  testiculum  habet,  qui  etiam  ge- 
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<'  nerare  potest*'    Digedi  lib.  u .  Ht.\;de  €edHiHo  edido^  lex  6. 
"  f  2.     Sin  autem  quis  its  spado  sit,  ul  tarn  neoessaria  pars 
**  corporis pentlus  absit,  morbas  est.''    ItLlex 7«    His  impo- 
teDce,  it  seems,  was  only  regarded  so  far  as  his  health  or  life 
might  be  affiscted  by  it.    In  other  respects,  he  was  fall  as  ts- 
loable.  The  same  reasoning  is  employed  with  regard  to  female 
slaves.    "  Quseritor  de  ea  muliere  quae  semper  mortuos  parit, 
*<  an  morbosa  sit  ?  et  ait  Sabinus,  si  vulvae  Titio  hoc  contingit, 
**  morbosam  esse."    l(Llexl4t,    it  has  even  beendoubted, 
whether  a  woman  pregnant  was  morbid  or  vithited ;  and  it  is 
determined,  that  the  is  sound,  not  on  account  of  the  value  of 
her  ofl&prin^,  but  be<Sause  it  is  the  natural  part  or  office  of 
.women  to  bear  children*    **  Si  mulier  pnegnansvenerit,  inter 
«  omnes  convenit  sanam  earn  esse.    Maximum  enim  ac  pr«- 
**  cipuum  munus  fceminarum  accipere  ac  tueri  conceptum. 
**  Puerperam  quoque  sanam  esse ;  si  modo  nihil  extrinsecus 
**  accedit,  quod  corpus  ejus  in  aiiquam  valetudinem  immitte- 
**  ret.    De  sterili  Cceliiis  distinguere  Trebatium  dicit,  ut  si 
<*  natura  sterilis  8it»  sana  sit;  si  vitio  corporis,  contra."  Id^ 


NOTE  [Z.]  p.  S92. 

The  practice  of  leaving  great  sums  of  money  to  friendsi 
though  one  had  near  relations,  was  common  in  Greece  as  well 
as  Rome,  as  we  may  gather  from  Lucian.  This  practice  pre- 
.  vails  much  less  in  modern  times ;  and  Ben  Johnson's  Volpome 
is  therefore  almost  entirely  extracted  from  ancient  authors,  and 
suits  better  the  manners  of  those  times. 

It  may  justly  be  thought,  that  the  liberty  of  divorces  in  Rome 
was  another  discouragement  to  marriage.  Such  a  practice  pre- 
vents not  quarrels  from  humoury  but  rather  increases  them ; 
.and  occasions  also  those  from  interest^  which  are  much  more 
dangerous  and  destructive*  See  farther  on  this  head.  Part  I. 
Essay  XVII  I.   Perhaps  too  the  unnatural  lusts  of  the  ancients 

ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  as  of  some  moment. 
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NOTE  [AA,]  p-  390. 

PiiiN.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  3.  The^same  author,  ih  capJ  6.  says^ 
Verumque  JatefUihm  UUifundia  perdidere  ItaliaM  ;  jam  vero  et 
pr<mnci(U<  Sex  domi  semissem  Africa  possidebanti  cum  interfe^ 
cU  eos  Nerd  princeps.  In  this  view,  the  barbarous  butchery 
committed  by  the  first  Roman  emperors,  was  not,  perhaps,  so 
destructiY^  to  the  public  as  we  may  imagine*  These  never 
ceased  till  they  had  extinguished  all  the  iUustriqus  families^ 
which  had  enjoyed. the  plunder  of  the  world  during  the  latter 
ages  of  the  republic.  The  new  nobles  who  rose  in  their  place 
were  less  splendid,  as  we  learn  from  Tacitus.  Ann.  lib^  iii.  cap* 
5&. 


ilOTE  [BB.j  p.  40i. 

We  shall  mention  from  Diodorus  Siculus  alone  a  few  mad" 
sacres,  which  passed  in  the  course  of  sixty  years,  during  the 
most  shining  age  of  Greece.  There  were  banished  from  Sy 
barls  500  of  the  nobles  and  their  partisans;  lib.  xii.  p.  77-  ex 
edit.  Rhodemannu  Of  Chians,  600  citizens  banished ;  fib.  xiii^ 
p.  189,  At  Ephesus,  340  killed,  1000  banished  ;  lib.  xiii.  p. 
223.  Of  Cyrenians,  500  nobles  killed,  all  the  rest  banished ; 
lib.  xiiir.  p.  263.  The  Corinthians  killed  120,  banished  500} 
lib.  xiv*  pr  304*  Phsebidasthe  Spartan  banished  300  Baeotiana  $ 
lib.  xv^  p.  342.  Upon  the  faU  of  the  Lacedemonians,  demo* 
cracies  were  restored  in  many  cities,  and  severe  vengeance  ta- 
ken of  the  nobles,  after  the  Greek  manner.  But  matters  did 
not  end  there.  For  the  banished  nobles,  returning  in  many 
places,  butchered  their  adversaries  at  Phials,  in  Corinth,  in. 
Megara,  in  Phliasia.  In  this  last  place  they  killed  300  of  the 
people ;  but  these  again  revolting,  killed  above  600  of  the  no- 
bles, and  banished  the  rest ;  lib.  xv.  p«  357.  lo  Arcadia  1400 
banished,  besides  many  killed.  The  banished  retired  to^Spar-^ 
ta  and  to  Pallantium :  The  latter  were  delivered  up  to  their 
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countrymen^  and  all  killed ;  lib.  xv.  p.  373*  Of  the  banished 
from  Argos  and  Thebes^  there  were  500  in  the  Spartan  army ; 
id*  p.  374.  Here  is  a  detail  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Aga- 
tbocles's  cruelties  from  the  same  author*  The  people  before 
his  usurpation  had  banished  600  nobles ;  lib.  xix.  p.  655.  Af« 
tenrards  that  tyrant,  in  concurrence  with  the  people,  killed 
4000  nobles,  and  banished  6000 ;  id.  p.  647.  He  kiMed  4O0O 
people  at  Gela ;  id.  p.  741.  By  Agathocles^s  brother  8060 
banished  from  Syracuse ;  lib.  xx.  p.  757.  The  inhabitants  of 
iEgesta,  to  the  number  of  40,000,  were  killed,  man,  woman, 
and  child ;  and  with  tortures,  for  the  sake  of  their  money ;  id. 
p.  802.  All  the  relations,  to  wit,  father,  brother,  children, 
grandfather,  of  his  Libyan  army,  killed ;  id*  p.  803.  He  kilt- 
ed  7000  exiles  after  capitulation ;  id.  p.  816.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that  Agathocles  was  a  man  of  great  sense  and  cou- 
rage, and  is  not  to  be  suspected  of  wanton  cruelty,  contrary 
to  the  maxims  of  his  age. 


NOTE  [CC.3  p*  403. 

In  order  to  iscommend  his  client  to  the  £vrour  oi  the  peo- 
ple, he  enumerates  all  the  sums*  he  had  expended.  When 
X^^nyH  SO  minas ;  Upon  a  chorus  of  men  20  miqas ;  na-rv^i^u^ 
rmff  8  minas;  «ii)(«fcf  ;tf«^4iy«f,  50  minas;  xiMtAiMi  XH"*  ^  mi- 
nas :  Seven  times  trierarch,  when  he  spent  6  talents :  Taxes, 
once  30  minas :  another  tin^e  40 ;  yvfim^m^j^m^  \%  minas; 
X*^;r^  itmit»if  x^i^f  ^^  minas :  im^«i$  XH'^y^^*  ^^  miims ; 
«t»(^i;^irr«M^,  «yfiiiM«;,  7  minas;  r^tn^u  mfuXX^fHfdff  15  mmas; 
m^X!'^i^9  ^  minas  t  In  the  whole  ten  talents  38  minas.  An 
immense  sum  for  an  Athenian  fortune,  and  what  alone  woiM 
be  esteemed  great  riches,  Orat.  20.  It  is  true,  he  says,  the 
law  did  not  oblige  him  absolutely  to  be  at  so  much  expeace, 
not  above  a  fourth.  But  without  the  ftvour  of  the  people,  no* 
body  was  so  much  as  safe ;  and  this  was  the  only  way  to  gain 
it.  See  farther,  Orat.  24.  depop.  statu.  In  another  place,  he 
introduces  a  speaker,  who  says  that  he  had  spent  his  whole 
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fbrtune»  and  an  immense  one,  eighty  talents,  for  the  people ; 
Orat.  25.  de  Prob,  Evandri.  The  fintKci,  or  strangers,  find, 
says  he,  if  they  do  not  contribute  largely  enough  to  the  peo- 
ple's &ncy,  that  they  have  reason  to  repent  it ;  QraL  30.  can* 
tra  PkU„  You  may  see  with  what  care  Demosthenes  displays 
his  expences  of  this  nature,  when  he  pleads  for  himself  de  to^ 
r&na  ;  and  how  he  exaggerates  Midias's  stinginess  in  this  par- 
ticular, in  bb  accusation  of  that  criminal.  All  this,  by  the 
bye,  is  a  mark  of  a  very  iniquitous  judicature  s  And  yet'  the- 
Athenians  valued  themselves  on  having  the  most  legal  and  re- 
gular administration  of  any  people  in  Greece. 


NOTE  [DD.]  p.  405. 

I'hb  authorities  above  cited  are  all  historians,  orators,  and  * 
philosophers,  whose  testimony  is  unquestioned.  It  is  danger- 
ous to  rely  upon  writers  who  deal  in  ridicule  and  satire.  What 
will  posterity,  for  instance,  infer  from  this  passage  of  Dr 
Swift  ?  **  I  told  him,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Tribnia  (Britain), 
**  by  the  natives  called  Langdon  (London),  where  I  had  so- 
<<  joumed  some  time  in  my  travels,  the  bulk  of  the  people  con- 
^*  slst,  in  a  manner,  wholly  of  discoverers,  witnesses,  inform- 
<<  ers,  accusers,  prosecutors,  evidences,  swearers,  together 
**  with  their  several  subservient  and  subaltern  instruments,  all 
ft  under  the  colours,  the  conduct,  and  pay  of  ministers  of  state 
*^  and  their  deputies.  The  plots  in  that  kingdom  are  usually 
<*  the  workmanship  of  those  persons,'*  Stc,  GuUiver^s  Travels* 
Such  a  representation  might  suit  the  government  of  Athens ; 
not  that  of  England,  which  is  remarkable,  even  in  modern 
times,  for  humanity,  justice,  and  liberty.  Yet  the  Doctor's 
satire,  though  carried  to  extremes,  as  is  usual  with  him,  even 
beyond  other  satirical  writefrs,  did  not  altogether  want  an  ob- 
ject. The  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  was  his  firiend,  and  of 
the  same  party,  had  been  banished  a  little  before  by  a  bill  of 
attainder,  with  great  justice,  but  without  such  proof  as  was  le** 
gal,  or  aeeording  to  Uie  strict  forms  of  common  law. 
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NOTE  [EE.]  p,  413. 

Iv  general,  tbere  is  more  candour  and  sincerity  in  ancient 
l^istorians,  but  less  exactness  and  care,  than  in  the  modems. 
Our  speculative  factions,  especially  those  of  religion,  throw 
such  an  illusion  over  our  minds,  that  men  seem  to  regard  im- 
partiality to  their  adversaries  and  to  heretics  as  a  vice  or  weak- 
ness. But  the  commonness  of  books,  by  means  of  printing, 
has  obliged  modem  historians  to  be  more  careful  in  avoiding 
contradictions  and  incongruities.  Diodorus  Siculus  is  a  good 
writer ;  but  it  is  with  pain  I  see  his  narration  contradict,  in  so 
many  particulars,  the  two  most  authentic  pieces  of  all  Greek 
history,  to  wit,  Xenophon's  expedition,  ,and  Demosthenes's 
orations.  Plutarch  and  Appian  seem  scarce  ever  to  have  read 
Cicero's  epistles. 


NOTE  [FF.]  p.  415. 

Flint,  lib.  vii.  cap.  25.  says,  that  Caesar  used  to  boast,  that 
there  had  &llen  in  battle  against  him  one  million  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two  thousand  men,  besides  those  who  perished  in 
the  civil  wars.  It  is  not  probable  that  that  conqueror  could 
ever  pretend  to  be  so  exact  in  his  computation.  Butallowing 
the  fiict,  it  is  likely  that  the  Helvetii,  Germans,  and  Britons, 
whom  he  slaughtered,  would  amount  to  near  a  half  of  the  num- 
ber. 


NOTE  [GG.]  p.  419. 

We  are  to  observe,  that  when  Dionysius  Halicamassanis 
says,  that  if  we  regard  the  ancient  walls  of  Rome,  the  extent 
of  that  city  will  not  appear  greater  than  that  of.  Athens ;  he 
must  mean  the  Acropolis  and  high  town  only.  No  ancient  au- 
thor ever  speaks  of  the  Pyraeum,  Phalerus,  and  Munycbiay  as 
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the  same  with  Athens.  Much  less  can  it  be  supposed,  that 
Dionysius  would  coni^id^r  the  matter  in  that  light,  after  the 
walls  of  Cimon  and  Pericles  were  destroyed,  and  Athens  was 
entirely  separated  from  these  other  towns.  This  observation 
destroys  all  Vossius's  reasonings,  and  introduces  common  sense 
into  these  calculations. 


NOTE  [HH.]  pi  422. 

Demost.  contra  Left.  The  Athenians  brought  yearly  from 
Pontus  400,000  medimni  or  bushels  of  corn,  as  appeared  from 
the  custom-house  books.  And  this  was  the  greater  part  of 
their  importation  of  corn.  This,  by  the  bye,  is  a  strong  proof 
that  there  is  some  great  mistake  in  the  foregoing  passage  of 
Athenseus.  For  Attica  itself  was  so  barren  of  corn,  that  it 
produced  not  enough  even  to  maintain  the  peasants ;  Tit.  LivC 
lib.  xliii.  cap.  6.  And  400,000  medimni  would  scarcely  feed 
100,000  men  during  a  twelvemonth.  Lucian  in  his  navigium 
give  iwkif  says,  that  a  ship,  which,  by  the  dimensions  he  gives, 
seems  to  have  been  about  the  size  of  our  third  rates,  carried 
as  much  com  as  would  maintain  Attica  for  a  twelvemonth. 
But  perhaps  Athens  was  decayed  at  that  time ;  and,  besides, 
it  is  not  si^e  to  trust  to  such  loose  rhetorical  calculations: 


NOTE  [II.]  p.  422. 

DioD.  Sic.  lib.  xvii.  When  Alexander  attacked  Thebes, 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  almost  all  the  inhabitants  were 
present*  Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  the  Greeks, 
especially  of  the  Thebans,  will  never  suspect  thatany  of  them 
would  desert  their  country  when  it  was  reduced  to  such  ex- 
treme peril  and  distress.  As  Alexander  took  the  town  by 
storm,  all  those  who  bore  arms  were  put  to  the  sword  without 
mercy ;  and  they  amounted  only  to  6000  men.  Among  these 
were  some  strangers  and  manumitted  slaves.    The  captives. 
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colwtsliDg  of  old  dietiy  women,  children^  and  slavM^  were  sold, 
•Ad  tfaey  amounted  to  80»000.  We  nMiy  therefore  conclude, 
that  the  free  citizens  in  Thehesi  of  both  aexee  and  all  agea, 
were' near  34|000;  the  strangers  and  slaves  id>out  12,00(K 
These  last,  we  may  observe,  were  somewhat  fewer  in  propor- 
tion than  at  Athens ;  as  is  reasonable  to  imagine  from  this 
circumstance,  that  Athens  was  a  town  of  more  trade  to  sup- 
port slaves,  and  of  more  entertainment  to  allure  strangers.  It 
is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  36,000  was  the  whole  number  of 
people,  both  in  the  city  of  Thebes  and  the  neighbouring  ter- 
ritoiry*  A  very  moderate  number,  it  must  be  confessed ;  tnd 
this  computation,  being  founded  on  fhcts  which  appear  indis- 
|mtable,  must  have  great  weight  in  the  present  controversy. 
The  above-mentioned  number  of  Rhodians,  too,  were  alt  the 
inhabitants  of  the  islandf  who  were  free,  and  aUe  to  bear  arma. 


NOTE  [KK.]  p.  4U. 

Strabo,  lib.  v.  says,  that  the  Emperor  Augustas  prohibited 
the  raising  houses  higher  than  seventy  feet.  In  another  pas- 
sage, lib.  xvi.  he  speakis  of  the  houses  of  Rome  tm  temarkaUy 
high.  See  also  to  the  sane  purpose  Vttmvius,  lib.  ii.  cap.  8. 
Aristides  the  schist,  in  his'<»ratioii  u%  Pw^miv,  says,  that  Rome 
consisted  of  cities  on  the  top  of  cities ;  and  that  if  one  were  to 
spread  it  out,  and  unfold  it,  it  would  cover  the  whole  surface 
of  Italy.  Where  an  author  indulges  himself  in  such  extrava* 
gant  declamations,  and  gives  so  much  into  the  hyperbolical 
style,  one  knows  not  how  far  he  must  be  reduced.  But  this 
reasoning  seeibs  natural :  if  Rome  was  built  in  ao  scattered  a 
;nton6r  as  Dibnysius  says,  and  ran  so  much  into  the  CMmtiy^ 
ifaet-e  must  have  been  very  few  streets  where  the  houses  wei« 
xais^  so  high.  It  is  only  for  want  of  room  that  any  body 
btilds  in  that  mconvement  nuumer. 
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NOTE  [LL.]  p.  i^9S. 

LiB«  iL  epist.  16.  lib.  v.  epist.  6.  It  is  triie»  Pliny  there  de- 
scribes a  country-house ;  but  since  thst  w«s  the  idea  which 
the  ancients  formed  of  a  magnificent  and  convenient  buildings 
^  great  men  would  certainly  build  the  same  way  in  towtu 
<<  In  hudtatem  ruris  exc^rrunt,'Vsays  Seneca  of  the  rich  and 
TQlaptuous»  epist.  1 14.  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  iv.  cap.  4.8peak^ 
ing  of  Cincinnatus's  field  of  four  acres>  saysi  ^<  Auguste  ee  ha- 
*^  bitare  mmc  putat,  cuj4is  domus  tantum  patet  quantum  Cin- 
**  dnnati  rura  patuerant.'^  To  the  sanie  purpose  lee  Uh» 
xxxvi.  cap.  15. ;  also  lib.  xviii.  cap.  2, 


NOTE  [MM.]  p.  4d5. 

^^MosKiA  ejus  (RomsD)  coUegere  ambitu  imperatoribus, 
**  censoribusque  Vespasianis,  A.  U.  C'  828.  pass.  xiiL  MCC 
«  complexa  monies  septem,  ipsa  dividiturin  regiones  qaatuor- 
**  decim  cbmpita  earum  265.  Ejusdem  qiatii  mensura,  cur- 
**  rente  amilliario  in  cqpite  Rom.  Fori  statuto,  ad  singulas 
**  portas,  quae  sunt  hodie  numero  37»  ita  ut  duodecim  portse 
*'  seme!  numerentur,  praetereanturque  ex  veteribus  septera, 
**  quae  esse  desierunt,  ^cit  passuum  per  directum  30,77^* 
<<  Ad  extrema  vero  tectorum  cum  castris  prsetoris  ab  eodem 
^*  Milliario»  per  vices  omnium  viarum>  mensura  collegit  patilo 
<*  amplitts  septuaginta  millia  passuum.  Quo  si  quis  aititudi- 
**  nem  tectomm  addat^  dignam  profecto,  ecstimationem  con- 
**  cipiat)  fiUeaturque  nulUus  urbis  magnitudinem  in  toto  orbe 
'<  potttisse  ei  comparari."    Plin.  lib.  iii.  cap.  5. 

All  the  best  manuscripts  of  Pliny  read  the  passages  as  here 
cited,  and  fix  the  compass  of  the  walls  of  Rome  to  be  thirteen 
miles.  The  question  is.  What  Pliny  means  by  80,775  paces, 
and  how  that  number  was  formed  ?  The  manner  m  which  I 
conceive  it  is  this.  Rome  was  a  semicircular  area  of  thirteen 
miles  circumference.    The  Forums  and  conseqnently  the  Mih 
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liarium»  we  know,  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyber, 
and  near  the  centre  of  the  circle,  or  upon  the  diameter  of  the 
semicircular  area.  Though  there  were  thirtj^seven  gates  to 
Rome*  jet  only  twelve  of  them  had  straight  streets,  leading 
from  them  to  the  MiHiarium.  Pliny,  therefore,  having  as- 
signed the  circumference  of  Rome*  and  knowing  that  that 
alone  was  not  sufficient  to  give  us  a  just  notion  of  its  surface, 
uses  this  farther  method.  He  supposes  all  the  streets,  leading 
from  the  MiHiarium  to  the  twelve  gates,  to  be  laid  together 
into  one  straight  line»  and  supposes  we  run  along  that  line,  so 
as  to  count  ^ch  gate  once ;  in  which  case,  he  says,  that  the 
whole  line  is  SO,775  paces ;  or,  in  other  wordsf,  that  each  street 
or  radius  of  the  semicirciilar  area  is  upon  an  average  two  miles 
and  a  half;  and  the  whole  length  of  Rome  is  five  miles,  and 
its  breadth  about  half  as  mifch,  besides  the  scattered  suburbs. 

Pere  Hardo\iin  understands  this  passage  in  the  same  man- 
ner, with  regard  to  the  laying  together  the  several  streets  of 
Rome  into  one  line,  in  order  to  compose  SO,775  paces ;  but 
then  he  supposes  that  streets  led  from  the  Milliarium  to  every 
gate,  and  thajt  no  street  exceeded  800  paces  in  length.  But, 
1st,  A  semicircular  area,  whose  radius  was  only  800  paces, 
could  never  have  a  circumference  neai:  thirteen  miles,  the 
compass  of  Rome  as  assigned  by  Pliny.  Almdius  of  two  miles 
and  a  half  forms  very  nearly  that  circumference.  2d,  There 
is  an  absurdiiy  in  supposing  a  city  so  built  as  to  have  streets 
.running  to  its  centre  from  every  gate  in  its  circumference; 
these^  streets  must  interfere. as-^ey  approach,  dd.  This  di*. 
minishes  too  much  from  the  greatness  of  ancient  Rome,  add 
reduces  that  city  below  even  Bristol  or  Rotterdam. 

The  sense  which  Vossius,  in  his  Observationes  variae,  puts 
on  this  passage .  of  Pliny,  errs  widely  in  the  other  extreme. 
One  manuscript  of  np  authority,  instead  of  thirteen  miles,  has 
assigned  thirty  miles  for  the  compass  of  the  walls  of  Rome. 
And  Vossius  understands  this  only  of  the  curvilinear  part  of 
the  circumference ;  supposing  that,  as  the  Tyber  formed  the 
fdiameter,  there  were  no  walls  built  on  that  side.    But,  1st, 

T))is  r^adipg  is  allpwed  to  b^  pontrary  tp  almost  all  the  i«%! 
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Buscripts.  Sdy  Why  should  Pliny,  a  concise  writer,  repeat  the 
compass  of  the  walls  of  Rome  in  two  successive  sentences  i 
3d,  Why  repeat  it  with  so  sensible  a  variation  ?  4th9  What  is 
the  meaning  of  Pliny's  mentioning  twice  the  Milliarium,  if  a 
line  was  measured  that  hf^d  no  dependence  on  theMilliarium? 
5thy  Aurelian's  wall  is  said  by  Vopiscus  to  have  been  drawn 
iaxiore  ambUu^  and  to  have  comprehended  all  the  buildings 
and  suburbs  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tyber ;  yet  its  compass 
was  only  fifty  miles ;  and  even  here  critics  suspect  some  mis« 
take  or  corruption  in  the  text,  since  the  walls  which  remain, 
and  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Aurelian's,  ex- 
ceeds not  twelve  miles.  It  is  not  probable  that  Rome  would 
diminish  from  Augustus  to  Aurelian*  It  remained  still  the 
capital  of  the  same  empire ;  and  npne  of  the  civil  wars  in  that 
long  period,  except  the  tumults  on  the  death  of  Maximus  and 
Balbinus,  ever  affected  the  city.  Caracallajs  said  by  Aurelius 
Victor  to  have  increased  Rome.  6th,  There  are  no  remains 
of  ancient  buildings  which  mark  aiiy  such  greatness  of  Rome. 
Vossius^s  reply  to  this  objection  seems  absurd ;  that  the  rub- 
bish would  sink  sixty,  or  seventy  feet  under  ground.  *  It  ap- 
pears from  Spartian'  (in  vita  SeveriJ  that  the  five  mile-stone 
in  via  Lavioana  was  out  of  the  city.  7th,  Olympiodorus  and 
Publius  Victor  fix.thie  number  of  houses  in  Rome  to  be  be- 
twixt forty  and  fifty,  thousand.. .  8th,  The  very  extravagances 
of  the  consequences  drawn^  by  this  critic,  as  well  as  Lipsius,  if 
they  be  necessary,  destroy  die  foundation  on  which  they  are 
pounded;  that  Rome  contained  fourteen  millions  of  inhabi- 
-tlints,  while  the  whole  kingdom  of  France  contains  only  five, 
according  to  his  computation,  &o. 

The  only  objection  to  the  sense  which  we  have  affixed  above 
to  the  passage  of  Pliny,  seems  to  lie  in  this,  that  Pliny,  after 
mentioning  the  thirty-seven  gates  of  Rome,  assigns  only  a  rea« 
son  for  suppressing  the  seven  old  ones,  and  says  nothing  of 
the  eighteen  gates  ;  the  streets  leading  from  ijrhich  terminated, 
according  to  my  opinion,  before  they  reached  the  Forum. 
But  as  Pliny  was  writing  to  the  Romans,  who  perfectly  knew 
^he  disposition  of  the  streets,  it  is  npt  strange  be  should  take 
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a  Circumstance  for  granted  which  was  so  femiiiar  to  every 
body.  Perhaps,  too,  many  of  these  gates  led  to  wharfs  upon 
the  river. 

NOTE  [NN.]  p.  427. 

QviKTus  Cdrtids  says,  it8*walls  were  ten  miles  in  circam«* 
ferencci  when  founded  by  Alexander,  lib*  iv.  cap.  6.  Strabe^ 
who  travelled  to  Alexandria  as  well  as  Diodorus  Slculus,  says 
it  was  scarce  four  miles  long,  and  in  most  places  about  a  miJe 
broad,  lib.  xvii.  Pliny  said  it  resembled  a  Macedonian  cas- 
BOck,  stretching  out  in  the  comers,  lib.  v.  cap.  10.  Notwith- 
standing this  bulk  of  Alexandria,  which  seems  but  moderate, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  speaking  of  its  circuit  as  drawn  by  Alex- 
ander, (v^hich  it  never  exceeded,  as  we  learn  from  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  lib.  xxii.  cap.  16.)  says  it  was  fi/vytki  ^m^i^vm, 
extremdy  greats  ibid.  The  reason  which  he  assigns  for  its  sur- 
passing all  cities  in  the  world  (for  he  excepts  not  Rome)  is, 
that  it  contained  SOO,0(X)  free  inhabitants.  He  also  mentions 
the  revenues  of  the  kings,-  to  wit,  6000  talents,  as  another 
circumstance  to  the  same  purpose.  No  such  mighty  sum  in 
our  eyes,  even  though  we  make  allowance  for  the  different 
value  of  money.  What  Strabo  says  of  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try, means  only  that  it  was  well-peopled,  tiKwfi%w  ttmXm^*  Might 
not  one  affirm,  without  any  great  hyperbole,  that  the  whole 
banks  of  the  river,  from  Gravesend  to  Windsor,  are  one  city  I 
This  is  even  more  than  Strabo  says  of  the  banks  of  the  Udce 
Mserotis,  aad  of  the  canal  to  Canopus.  It  is  a  vulgar  saying 
in  Italy,  that  the  king  of  Sardinia  has  but  one  town  in  Pied- 
mont, for  it  is  all  a  town.  Agrippa,  in  Josephus  de  bdlo  Ju* 
dak,  lib.  ii.  cap.  16.,  to  make  his  audience  comprehend  the  ex- 
cessive groatness  of  Alexandria,  which  he  endeavours  to  mag- 
Bify,  describes  only  the  compass  of  the  city  as  drawn  by  Alex- 
ander ;  a  clear  proof  that  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  were 
lodged  therci  and  that  the  neighbouring  country  was  no  more 
than  what  might  be  ex[(ected  about  all  great  towns,  very  well 
cultivated,  and  well  peopled. 
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NOTE  [00.]  p.  429. 

•  Hb  says  (in  Nerone,  cap.  SO.)  that  a  portico  or  piazza  of  it 
was  SOOO  feet  long ;  **  tanta  laxitas  at  porticus  triplices  miUia- 
**  rias  haberet.'^  He  cannot  mean  three  miles ;  for  the  whole 
extent  of  the  house  from  the  Palatine  to  the  Esquiline  was 
not  near  so  great.  So  when  Vopisc.  in  Aureliano  mentions  a 
portico  in  Sallust's  gardens,  which  he  calls  porticui  miUiarien^ 
MS,  it  i^ust  be  understood  of  a  thousand  feet.    So  also  Horace : 

"  Nulla  decempedis 
^  Metata  privatis  opacam  ^ 

**  Porticus  excipiebat  Arctoa.'*        Iiib.  li  Ode  15. 

So  also  in  lib.  L  satyr  8.  ^ 

**  MiUe  pedes  in  fronte,  treceatot  cippus  in  agmm 
'*HicdabaU" 


NOTE  [PP.]  p.  4S8. 

Ix  ai^>ears  from  Caesar's  account,  that  the  Gauls  had  no 
domestic  slaves,  who  formed  a  different  order  from  the  Plebeu 
The  whole  common  people  were  indeed  a  kind  of  slaves  to 
the  nobility,  as  die  pec^le  of  Poland  are  at  this  day ;  and  a 
nobleman  of  Gaul  had  sometimes  ten  thousand  dependents  of 
this  kind*  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  armies  were  composed 
of  the  people  as  well  as  of  the  nobility.  An  army  of  100,000 
noblemen,  from  a  very  small  state,  is  incredible.  The  fight* 
ing  men  among  the  Hclvetii  were  the  fourth  part  of  the  iiJi** 
bitants ;  a  clear  proof  that  all  the  males  of  military  age  bore 
arms.    See  Caeutr  de  belio  Gall.  lib.  i. 

• 

We  may  remark,  that  the  numbers  in  Caesar's  commentariet 
can  be  more  dejpendtMi  on  than  those  of  any  other  ancient 
author,  because  of  the  Greek  translation^  which  still  remaini^ 
and  which  checks  the  Latin  original* 
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NOTE  [QQ.]  p.  441. 

The  inhabitants  of  MaiseOles  lost  not  their  superiority  over 
the  Gauls  ia  commerce  and  the  mechanic  arts,  till  the  Roman 
dominion  turned  the  latter  from  arms  to  agriculture  and  civil 
UBdf  see  Strabo,  lib.  iv.  That  author*  in  several  places^  re- 
peats the  observation  concerning  the  improvement  arising 
from  the  Roman  arts  and  civility ;  and  he  lived  at  the  time 
when  the  change  was  new,  and  would  be  more  sensible.  So 
also  Pliny;  **  Quis  enim  non  communicatoprbe  terrarum,  ma- 
^*  jestate  Romani  imperii,  profecisse  vitam  putet,  commercio 
*<  rerum  ac  sodetate  festse  pacis,  omniaque  etiam,  quae  occul- 
**  ta  antea  fuerant,  in  promiscuo  usu  facta.  Lib.  xiv.  prcem. 
<<  Numine  dedun  electa  (speaking  of  Italy)  quse  coelum  ipsum 
<<  clarius  faceret,  sparsa  congregaret  imperia,  ritusque  molli- 
**  rety  et  tot  populorum  discordes,  ferasque  linguas  sermonis 
<<  commercio  contraheret  ad  coiloquia,  et  humanitatem  homi- 
<<  ni  daret ;  breviterque,  una  cunctarum  gentium  in  toto  orbe 
<<  patria  fieret;''  hb.  ii.  cap.  5.  Nothing  can  be  stronger 
to  this  purpose  than  the  following  passage  from  Tertul- 
lian,  who  lived  about  the  age  of  Severus.  <<  Certd  quidem 
<'  ipse  orbis  impromtu  est,  cultior  de  die  et  instructior  pris- 
<<  tino.  Omnia  jam  pervia,  omnia  nota,  omnia  negotiosa.  So- 
**  litudines  famosas  retro  fundi  amoenissimi  obliteraverunt, 
*^  silvas  arva  doinuerunt,  feras  pecora  fugaverunt ;  arenas  se- 
<<  runtur,  saxa  panguntur,  paludes  eliquantur,  tantae  urbes, 
«  quantse  non  casae  quondam.  Jam  nee  insulas  horrent,  nee 
-«  scopuli  terrent ;  ubique  domus,  ubique  populus,  ubique  res* 
<<  publica>  ubique  vita.  Summum  testimonium  frequentiae  hu- 
<<  mans,  onerosi  sumus  mundo,  vix  nobis  elementa  sufficiunt ; 
«  et  necessitates  arctioresi  et  querelas  apud  omnes,  dum  jam 
**  nos  natura  non  sustinet.'*  De  anima,  cap.  SO.  The  air  of 
rhetoric  and  declamation  which  appears  in  this  passage  dimi- 
nishes somewhat  from  its  authority,  but  does  not  entirely  de- 
stroy it.  The  same  remark  may  be  extended  to  the  following 
passage  of  Aristides  the  sophisty  who  lived  in  the  age  of  Adrian. 
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^<  The  whole  world/'  says  he,  addressing  himself  to  the  Ro- 
mans, <<  seems  to  keep  one  holiday ;  and  mankind,  laying  aside 
**  the  sword  which  they  formerly  wore,  now  betake  themselves 
*^  to  feasting  and  to  jOy.  The  cities,  forgetting  their  ancient 
**  animosities,  preserve  only  one  emulation,  which  s&aU  em- 
**  hellish  itself  most  by  every  art  and  ornament :  Theatres  eve- 
'<  ry  where  arise,  amphitheatres,  porticos,  aqueducts,  temples^ 
<<  schools,  academies ;  and  one  may  safely  pronounce,  that  the 
**  sinking  world  has  been  again  raised  by  your  auspicious  em- 
<^  pire.  Nor  have  cities  alone  received  an  increase  of  orna- 
^  ment  and  beauty ;  but  the  whole  earth,  like  a  garden  or  pa- 
f<  radise,  is  cultivated  and  adorned ;  Insomuch,  that  such  of 
**  mankind  as  are  placed  out  of  the  limits  of  your  empire  (who 
<<  are  but  few)  seem  to  merit  our  sympathy  and  compassion/' 
It  is  remarkable,  that  though  Diodorus  Siculus  makes  the 
inhabitants  of  Egypt,  when  conquered  by  the  Romans,  amount 
only  to  three  millions ;  yet  Joseph.  deBello  Jud.  lib.  ii.  cap.  16. 
says,  that  its  inhabitants,  excluding  those  of  Alexandria,  were 
seven  millions  and  a  half,  in  the  reign  of  Nero :  And  he  ex- 
pressly says,  that  he  drew  this  account  from  the  books  of  the 
Roman  Publicans,  who  levied  the  poll-tax.  Strabo,  lib*  xvii. 
praises  the  superior  police  of  the  Romans  with  regard  to  the 
finances  of  Egypt,  above  that  of  its  former  monarchs :  And  no 
part  of  administration  is  more  essential  to  the  happiness  of  a 
people.  Yet  we  read  in  Athenaeus,  (lib.  i.  cap.  25.)  who  flou- 
rished during  the  reign  of  the  Antonines,  that  the  town  Ma- 
reia,  near  Alexandria,  which  was  formerly  a  large  city,  had 
dwindled  into  a  village.  This  is  net,  properly  speaJcing,  a  con- 
tradiction. Suidas  (August.)  says,  that  the  Emperor  Au- 
gustus, having  numbered  the  whole  Roman  empire,  found  it 
contained  only  4,101,017  men  (av^^k.)  There  is  here  surely 
some  great  mistake,  either  in  the  author  or  transcriber.  But 
this  authority,  feeble  as  it  is,  may  be  sufficient  to  counterba- 
lance the  exaggerated  accounts  of  Herodotus,  and  DiodoruA 
Siculus,  with  regard  to  more  early  times. 
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NOTE  [RR.]  p.  4*1. 

Lib*  iL  cap.  6^.  It  may  perhaps  be  imagined,  that  Poly- 
bius,  being  dependent  on  Rome,  would  maturally  extol  the 
Roman  dominion.  But,  in  the  Jtrst  place,  Poiybius,  though 
one  sees  fometimes  instances  of  his  caution,  discovers  n0 
symptoms  of  flattery.  Secondly^  This  opinion  is  only  delivered 
m  a  single  i^troke,  by  the  bye,  while  he  is  intent  upon  another 
subject ;  and  it  is  allowed,  if  tiiere  be  any  suspicion  of  an  au« 
thor*s  insincerity,  that  these  oblique  propositions  discovered 
his  real  opinion  better  than  his  more  formal  and  direct  asser- 
tions. 


NOTE  tSS.]  p.  44S. 

I  MUST  confess  (hat  that  discourse  of  Plutarch,  concerning 
the  silence  of  the  oracles,  is  in  general  of  so  odd  a  texture  and 
so  unlike  his  other  productions,  that  one  is  at  a  loss  what  judg« 
ment  to  form  of  it.  It  is  written  in  dialogue,  which  is  a  me- 
thod of  composition  that  Plutarch  commonly  but  little  affects. 
The  personages  he  introduces  advance  very  wild,  absurd,  and 
contradictory  opinions,  more  like  the  visionary  sj'stems  or  ra- 
vings of  Plato  than  the  plain  sense  of  Plutareh.  -  There  runs 
also  through  the  whole  an  air  of  superstition  and  credulity, 
which  resembles  very  little  the  spirit  that  appears  in  other  phi- 
losophieal  compositions  of  that  author.  For  it  is  remarkabfe, 
that  though  Plutarch  be  ah  historian  as  superstitious  as  Hero- 
dotus or  Livy,  yet  there  \a  scarcely,  in  all  antiquity,  a  philo- 
sopher less  superstitious,  excepting  Cicero  and  Lucian.  I 
roust  therefore  confess,  that  a  passage  of  Plutarch,  cited  from 
this  discourse,  has  much  less  authority  with  me,  than  if  it  had 
been  found  in  most  of  his  other  compositions. 

There  is  only  one  other  discourse  of  Plutarch  liable  to  like 
objections,  to  wit,  that  concerning  those  lokose  punishment  is  de^ 
layed  by  the  Deity.    It  is  also  writ  in  dialogue,  contains  like 
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superstitious,  wild  visionsy  and  seems  to  have  been  cbtefiy 
composed  in  rivakhip  to  Plato,  particularly  his  last  book  De 
Republica, 

And  here  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  Mons.  Fontenelle,  a 
writer  eminent  for  candour,  seems  to  have  departed  a  little 
from  his  usual  character,  when  he  endeavours  to  throw  a  ridi- 
cule upon  Plutarch  on  account  of  passages  to  be  met  with  in 
this  dialogue  concerning  oracles.  The  absurdities  here  put 
into  the  mouths  of  the  several  personages  are  not  to  be  ascri<> 
bed  to  Plutarch.  He  makes  them  refute  each  other ;  and,  in 
general,  he  seems  to  intend  the  ridiculing  of  those  very  opi- 
nions which  Fontenelle  would  ridicule  him  for  maintaining. 
See  Hhtoire  des  Oracles. 


NOTE  [TT.]  p.  465, 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  remonstrance  of  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon  and  the  legitimate  princes,  against  this  destination  of 
Louis  XIV.  the  doctrine  of  the  original  contract  is  insisted 
on,  even  in  that  absolute  government.  The  French  nation, 
say  they,  choosing  Hugh  Capet  and  his  posterity  to  rule  over 
them  and  their  posterity,  when  the  former  line  fails,  there  is 
a  tacit  right  reserved  to  choose  a  new  royal  family ;  and  this 
right  is  invaded  by  calling  the  bastard  princes  to  the  throne, 
without  the  consent  oi  the  nation.  But  the  Comte  de  Bou- 
lainviiliers,  who  wrote  in  defence  of  the  bastard  princes,  ridi- 
cules this  notion  of  an  original  contract,  especially  when  ap- 
plied to  Hugh  Capet ;  who  mounted  the  throne,  says  he,  by 
the  same  arts  which  have  ever  been  employed  by  all  conque- 
rors and  usurpers.  He  got  his  title,  indeed,  recognised  by 
the  states  after  he  had  put  himself  in  possession :  But  is  this  a 
choice  or  a  contract  ?  The  Comte  de  Boulainvilliers,  we  may 
observe,  was  a  noted  republican  ;  but  being  a  man  of  learning, 
and  very  conversant  in  history,  he  knew  that  the  people  were 
never  almost  consulted  in  these  revolutions  and  new  establish- 
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menlty  and  that  time  alone  bestowed  right  and  authority  oa 
what  was  commonly  at  first  founded  on  force  and  violence. 
See  Etai  de  la  France,  Vol.  iii. 
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